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Hon.  Lure  Lea, 

GommUstorter  of  Indian  J^ain. 

Departmttil  of  the  Interior, 

Sib: 


WAsniNGTON,  AfujuJtt  14/A,  1851. 


I have  Oie  honor  to  submit  for  your  considcmtion,  the  Socond  Part  of  my 
investigationa  respecting  the  statistics  and  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States,  made  in  conformity  with  the  pro\nsiona  of  an  Act  of  Congress  of  tlie  3d  of 
March,  1847. 

The  statistical  tables,  to  which  I invite  your  attention,  taken  in  connexion  with 
those  heretofore  published,  indicate  some  facts  of  leading  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  The  principles  of  the  census,  wherever  they  have  ls?en  applied, 
denote,  that  a hunter-population  does  not  reproduce  itself  at  a ratio,  which  can  be, 
oven  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  accurately  appreciated  and  relied  on;  while 
it  is  subject  to  sudden  fluctuations,  such  as  do  not  pertain  to  a fixed  community. 

The  rate  of  reproduction  is  so  small,  and  the  causes  of  depopulntitm  so  great,  that, 
until  the  period  of  their  colonization,  neither  to  increase,  nor  decrease,  but  barely  to 
keep  up  their  numbers,  is  the  most  favorable  view  that  can  be  presented.  In  a sur^’ey 
of  two  hundred  years,  so  far  as  facts  can  be  gleaned,  many  of  the  bands  and  sub- 
tribes have  moat  rapidly  declined,  and  yet  a greater  number  of  them  have  become 
entirely  extinct  The  policy  of  pursuing  the  chase  is  so  doHtnictivc  to  human  life— 
so  subversive  of  every  principle  of  increase  and  prosperity,  that  it  is  amazing  that 
the  Indians  themselves  have  not  perceived  it.  But  when  this  fatal  delusion  is 
coupled  with  the  policy  of  petty,  predatory,  tribal  warfare,  as  it  has  been  for  all 
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the  period  thul  we  have  lx>en  iu  proximity  to  them,  it  U only  wonderful,  that  of  the 
iriljea  who  were  in  North  America  in  1000,  there  is  a descendant  left  to  recount 
their  history. 

The  republic  of  the  United  States  has  ha<l  charge  of  these  people  three  quarters  of 
a century,  (dating  from  1776.)  During  this  peri4xl,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the 
estimates  of  numlMfrs  fur  the  old  area  of  the  CunfcHleration  have  been  either  greatly 
exaggerated,  or  the  decline  of  tlie  tribes  in  immediate  contact  with  civiliiatloTi,  has 
been  extraordinary.  In  most  cases,  w*hich  have  Ijoen  examined,  both  causes  have 
manifestly  operaUtl.  But  as  these  seventy-five  years  constitute  the  era  of  their  greatest 
disturbanec  from  frontier  wars,  and  as  the  details  from  which  wc  must  judge,  are  still 
very  imperfect,  the  statistical  facts  cannot  be  thrown  into  n>guiar  |)criods  with  the 
exactitude  of  inference  which  is  deinandeil. 

In  17G4,  when  the  efiicient  Colonel  Bouquet  crossed  the  Alleghanics  with  an  army, 
which  brought  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Valley  to  tonus,  he  estimated  the  strength 
of  the  Indian  trilx'S  of  the  British  Colonies  of  North  America  at  fiRy-six  thousmid  five 
hunditMl  fighting  men.  Estimating  five  souls  to  each  warrior,  which  is  found  to  be  a 
reliable  mtio,  the  entire  Indian  pcjpulatum  within  Britlsli  jurisdiction,  at  that  day, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  souls.  No  jHirt  of  the  triljes  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Calitomia,  Oregon,  or  Utah,  was  included  in  hia  estimates;  but  it 
embraced  Hither  Louisiana  and  the  remote  tribes  north  and  wi'st  of  the  Mississippi, 
known  to  the  French  and  Knglish  tnulers,  as  is  perceived  by  the  details  of  the 
schedule.  The  preliminary  estimates,  including  partial  retuma  of  the  aboriginal 
census,  begun  in  1847,  submittetl  in  my  first  rejwrt,  (Part  I.,  p.  f>28,)  denote  the 
entire  population  of  the  tribes,  at  this  day,  in  the  present  enlarged  anm  of  the  Union, 
to  be  about  four  hundred  thousand.  From  this  aggregate,  it  is  e.sscntial,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  to  deduct  twenty-four  Uiousaml  one  hundred  for  the  acquisition 
of  Te.xas-— ninety-two  thou.'>4ind  one  hundred  and  thirty  for  New’  Mexico  — thirty- 
two  thousand  one  hundred  for  California  — twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-throe  for  Oregon,  and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  for  Utah;  making  an 
aggregate,  for  the  newly  acquired  territories,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-four.  Those  mnnl^ni  deducted  from  the  gross  estimates  of 
1850,  before  leferred  to,  give  a population  of  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  fur  tlic  same  area  embraced  by  Bouquet, — denoting  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  tribes  to  exceed  the  births  by  seventy-seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  in  a pcrifsl  of  eighty-seven  years:  — a ratio  of  decline,  which, 
if  it  could  be  taken  as  altsolutely  reliable,  end  coiitinue<l  to  l)e  equally  depopulating, 
would  extinguish  the  entire  Indian  population  of  the  United  Stales  in  about  two 
hundred  years.  These  figures  are  but  approximations  to  the  actual  state  of  decline 
in  the  hunter-life,  and  may  bo  adduced  to  show  the  importance  of  statistical  data. 

The  permanent  causes  of  Indian  decline  cannot,  however,  be  mistaken.  Their 
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progm<a  of  detcnuretiun  is  seen  to  hftve  t>een  linked,  as  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  with 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence  and  non-industrial  habits  and  character,  wherever 
they  have  been  located,  and  however  they  have  wandered. 

The  cultivated  held,  the  plough,  and  the  bow',  arc  not  more  uumistakeably  marked, 
as  types  of  habit  and  condition,  in  the  Indian  than  the  Euro}>can  races.  And  these 
causes  are  seen  to  be  fundamental.  They  exist  so  strongly  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
tribes  generally,  os  to  have  led  them  to  tiee  before  the  approaches  of  civilization, 
as  if  it  wore  a jicsUlence.  On  the  contrary,  the  influences  of  agriculture  and  fixity 
have  been,  in  a marked  manner,  suited  to  promote  the  growth  of  those  bands  which 
have  betaken  themselves  to  them  — to  foster  the  best  capacities  of  the  man,  and 
to  protect  him  against  the  arts  of  cupidity  and  the  allurements  of  indulgence.  Above 
all,  it  bos  been  a policy  from  the  foundatiou  of  the  government,  through  the  eras 
of  thirteen  Presidents,  beginning  with  Washington,  to  demonstrate  to  the  tribes  the 
folly  of  their  internal  and  external  wars,  as  well  as  the  waste  of  their  oneipes  in  the 
chase ; and  to  preseno  jjcaco  on  the  frontiers.  The  first  twelve  sections  of  “ the 
Intercourse  Act,”  may  Ijc  singled  out,  in  an  es])ccial  manner,  as  de.rigncd  to  protect 
their  rights  and  interests  against  the  whites  on  the  frontier;  and  the  colonial  history 
of‘  the  most  humane  nations  does  not  furnish  a body  of  treaties,  laws,  and  public  acts, 
to  protect  an  aboriginal  people,  which  have  been  pursued,  through  every  adverse 
mutation,  so  perseveringly  and  successfully.  Fixity  of  habits  and  industiy*  have  at 
length  crowned  these  cflbrts  with  the  elements  of  success,  so  far  as  respects  the  more 
immediate  iriljCH  ojxMmted  on,  who  have  been  removed  to  positions  favoring  tlie 
practice  of  agriculture,  letters,  and  morals.  This  is,  it  may  be  aflTirmed,  the  [wsition 
uf  the  colonized  tribes,  the  first  steps  to  the  policy  of  which  were  taken  in  1824.  It 
was  a result  not  to  bo  compassed  in  a short  period,  and  it  is  a point  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  nation;  and  he  must  shut  his  eyes  to  the  evidences  of  the  l>enign 
effects  of  civilimtion  upon  aboriginal  barbarism,  who  does  not  see  in  tins  policy,  that 
it  has  been,  to  Uie  extent  stated,  succe^ful.  The  Cberokees,  the  Choctaws,  the 
C'liickasaws,  and  the  Muscogi^^s  or  Creck.s,  arc  tlio  living  monuments  of  rescued  nations, 
who  arc  destined  to  take  their  places  in  the  family  of  man.  The  statistics  which 
Itelung  to  this  subject,  have  been  sought  with  diligence,  and  notwithstanding  obstacles 
y*ct  existing,  are  in  the  process  of  successful  collection,  and  will  be  in  due  time  laid 
before  you.  Thus  far  of  the  colonized  tribes. 

With  respect  to  the  wild  hunter-tril^es  of  the  foit^ts  and  prairies,  additional  inform- 
ation is  presented  in  section  V.  B.  The  first  part  of  this  relates  to  the  predatory  and 
mounted  tribe  of  the  Comanciiek.s  or  NUUniJ  — a trilie  which,  by  the  vocabulary  printed 
in  section  IX.  A.,  is  perceived  to  belong  to  tlie  wide-«prea<ling  Shoshontte  slock  — a 
group  of  tribes  wliose  home  appears,  at  least  from  the  souifca  of  the  Missouri,'  to  have 
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been,  from  an  early  linio,  the  Kocky  MouiitaiiiH.  It  perceived,  that  it  embraces  the 
degradwl  lk>nwk»  or  Root-diggers  of  Utah  and  tlie  Snakes  and  Shoshonccs  of  Oix*gmi, 
spreading  also  through  parts  of  Texas,  Now  Mexico,  and  California.  It  is  prolmble 
that  the  ct^atc  dialects  of  this  language  cover  a larger  area,  though  much  of  it  is 
Imnt'U  and  mountainous,  than  any  other  stock  of  trilsjs  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  second  part  of  the  information  now  submitted  relates  to  the  large  and  widely- 
spread  tribe  of  the  Ojibwos  or  ChipjMjwas,  of  the  Algonquin  group  of  our  histoiy,  and 
secondly,  to  the  great  Prairie  group  of  the  Dacidas  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Them?  two 
iuqxjrtJiiit  groinM  of  tribes  have,  from  an  early  eiwch,  occupied  much  of  the  central 
and  upjier  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  and  the  former  have  furnished,  by  cession, 
a large  part  of  the  territorial  an?a  of  the  Western  States,  as  will  fully  appear  from 
statement  A.  in  part  III.  of  section  XII.  of  Statisli<»  and  Population,  B.,  herewith 
submitted.  The  Sioux,  or  Dacohw  proper,  hai*e  but  just  (1851)  entered  into  general 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  ceding  an  important  area  in  Minnesota,  which  must 
U*come  the  theatre  of  «*veral  new  States. 

Tlmt  the  hunter  and  noiMiulustrial  trilx»t  still  cling  with  groat  tenacity  to  their 
native  forests  and  native  habits  — tliat  they  view  with  dlstnist,  and  even  contempt, 
the  promises  of  labor  and  letters  — that  they  glory  in  a wild  independence  and 
fnHHlom  from  restraint,  and  aro  fascinatisl  with  all  the  fallac'iniis  alUireinents  of  (he 
chose,  your  recent  journey  to  Minnesota  rnn.'^t  have  given  you  abundant  means  to 
observe ; and  the  fact  of  their  attachment  to  forest-life  is  not  surprising  to  the  mind 
that  contemplates  human  history  with  enlargcil  views,  nor  does  it  o/fer  ground  for 
discouragement.  We  are  but  rcfiuired  to  persevere  in  our  efforts,  and  to  make  them 
brooder  and  fuller.  Years  will  be  demanded  to  reach,  with  practical  influences,  the 
roving  bands,  who  are  still  strongly  fascinated  with  the  wilderness,  ojid  who  now  hover 
fitfully  around  the  broad  bases  of  both  sides  of  the  R««ky  Mountains,  the  high  table- 
lands of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Many  of  these  trilx»  will  probably 
perish ; but  the  question  of  time,  wliich  must  develop  results,  cannot  alter  our  duties  as 
a nation  entrusted  w'itb  the  highest  type  of  civilization,  to  collect  the  data  of  their 
vital  statistics  and  condition,  and  to  spread  them  before  the  jjeople  of  the  country 
and  tlie  world. 

The  subject  ia  one  that  requires  tc»  lx;  viewed  from  exalted  points,  and  with 
expansive  feelings.  Facts  befon*  us  denote  that  the  Indian  <xm  be  reclaimed.  No 
new  principles  are  necessaiy'  to  be  eliminated  — no  old  ones  to  be  obliterated.  He  is 
alike  amenable  to  that  law,  which  governs  the  races  of  white  and  of  rc<l  men,  and  of 
whom  w'c  have  tlie  divine  sanction  for  saying,  “ In  the  sweat  of  thy  face,  thou  shalt 
eat  bread.”  The  sound  and  practical  experiment  of  one  noble  man,  in  174C,  were 
there  no  other  on  record,  would  dcmonstnite  this.* 

Fisx'al  and  vital  statistics  denote  that  it  is  not  the  curtailment  of  their  territory  that 
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hw  led  to  Indian  de|x>pulation.  It  is  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  tribes  of  keeping  large 
areas,  untouched  by  the  plough  and  in  a desert  state,  that  these  territories 
produce  wild  animals.  They  have,  thcreforo,  perished  rather  fivni  the  rt'j)Ietion 
than  the  dim imUion  of  territory;  and  from  the  excess  of  indulgence,  resulting  from 
mahapplication  of  their  large  fiscal  means.  If  any  fact  U beyond  dispute,  it  is  this. 
It  is  the  standard  by  which,  like  the  tiuctuations  of  the  tlionnomeier,  the  momentum 
of  Indian  prosperity  or  depopulation  may  be  measured.  By  the  statistics  published, 
it  is  shown  that  the  payment  of  heavy  annuities  in  coin  to  the  nondndustrial  tribes 
has  been  detrimental.  The  small  tribes,  with  large  annuities,  have  constantly 
declined,  os  is  witnessed  in  the  Mlamies ; while  largo  tribes,  whose  funds  arc  invested, 
or  tribes  of  equal  mimlx‘n«,  with  emaU,  or  no  annuities  at  aU^  who  have  not  felt  the 
depressing  eflects  of  the  periodical  aftlucnce  of  these  paymenU,  have  kept  up  or 
increased  in  their  numbers:  for,  of  all  tilings  hurtful  to  our  hunter-trilx*s,  resily 
money  is  seen  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  — as  if  invested  by  it,  with  the  poisoned  shirt 
of  Nesflus,  they  seem  tormented  until  relieved  from  it. 

Next  to  the  want  of  industrial  habits,  in  the  inter-forest  and  prairie  trilies,  nothing 
has  had  so  great  an  intluence,  in  keeping  them  at  the  zero  of  human  society,  as  the 
neglect  or  non-appreciation  of  education.  The  statistics  of  schools,  including  the 
facts  embraced  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs,  are  too 
incomplete  and  fragmentary  to  permit  the  details  to  be  as  yet  submitted ; but  tbo 
imiortance  of  the  subject  may  be  dec*med  a sufficient  reason  for  referring  to  some 
of  the  results  indicated.  Indian  education  is,  perhaps  necessarily,  expensive.  If  my 
data  are  correct,  the  average  expense,  owing  to  the  want  of  avidity  for  knowledgi*, 
which  causes  a thin  attendance  on  the  schools,  excee<ls  very  greatly  that  of  the  same 
kind  of  instruction  in  civil  life.  From  the  number  of  pupils  taught,  in  the  Isiarding- 
schools,  compared  with  the  sums  expended,  it  is  perceived  that  the  average  amount 
per  scholar  has  nearly  equalled,  in  some  cases,  that  required  annually  to  carry  our 
students  through  an  academic  course. 

The  statistic*  of  occujuition  embraced  in  my  first  report  denote  few  natives  as 
having  embraced  any  of  the  learned  professions,  or  as  teachers  of  primary  schools,  or 
meciuuitcs:  but  wc  cannot  decide  that  this  ratio  will  not  increase,  nor  that  the 
clcxjuence  which  1ms  commanded  admiration  for  centuries,  in  their  primitive  convoca- 
tions, is  not  destined  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  forum  and  the  pulpit.  The  highest 
talent*,  united  to  decision  and  practical  energy  of  character,  ore  doubtless  rwpiired, 
on  every  ground,  in  the  superintendents  of  academics  and  beneficiary  institutions 
located  in  the  Indian  country;  but  it  would  promise  more  favorable  results  from 
these  nurseries  of  labour  and  letters,  if  we  could  see  the  red  man  himself  entering 
more  fully'  than  he  does,  into  all  the  departments  of  mental  action  essential  to  the 
reformation  and  reconstruction  of  Indian  society.  Wliat  the  trilxjs  most  require  is, 
steady  personal  exertions  and  a deep  personal  interest  in  the  great  problem  of  their 
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reclamation.  No  trib(»  can  be  subfttitutionally  taught  the  arts  of  life.  IndiviUuala 
from  amongst  tbcnwelves  must  not  only  take  the  ferule,  and  occupy  the  denk,  but 
thev  arc  rwiuired  to  take  bold  of  the  plougli  and  hammer.  It  m iKjrceived,  in  those 
tribes  wbicb  have  taken  the  lead  in  civiliiation,  and  who  hold  a high  preeminence 
ovor»  and  ofler  a noble  example  to  the  rest,  that  these  results,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  procure  the  facts,  are  unmistakeable,  and  worthy  of  all  commendation ; while 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  lamentable  to  contrast  them  with  the  state  of  the  erratic  and 
hunter-tribes,  who  raise  no  grain,  and  keep  no  cattle,  but  continue  to  waste  their  time 
and  encigies  in  the  precarious  toils  of  the  chase  and  in  plans  of  fei'ocious  warfare  — 
struggling  without  subsiaiUial  recompense,  and  passing  tliroiigh  life  without  a rational 
object. 

Other  facts  relative  to  the  present  condition,  prospects,  and  history  of  the  triltes,  arc 
herewith  presenUtl.  They  are  suggestive,  in  some  coses,  of  the  remedy  for  admitteil 
di'R'cts.  Often  the  <(uestions  re<iuire  wisdom  to  adjust;  and  there  arc  points  respecting 
which,  indoc<l,  it  would  jHThnps  l>c  premature  to  form  plans,  until  the  Isxly  of  infor- 
mation to  l)c  actcil  on,  has  assumed  greater  maturity  and  been  rendered  more  full, 
comprehensive,  and  complete.  The  character  and  idiosyncrocies  of  the  Indian  tribes 
arc  required  to  be  better  undersbx»d  and  appreciated.  Modes  of  thought  and  action 
on  their  part,  which  have  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  with  the  habits  under  which 
they  were  superinduced,  require  to  he  overthrown;  — aitd  wc  err,  doubtless,  in  our 
estimate  of  the  jx-riod  in  wliich  a nation  of  high  progress  can  practically  accomplish 
reforms  in  the  minds  of  a barlxirous  people,  so  peculiar  in  all  their  moral  and 
intellectual  organization  and  forest-training  as  the  Indian  race. 

My  former  rc[K)rt  indicates  the  utter  fallacy  of  Indian  tmdition  on  almost  every 
concrete  point  of  their  histoiy',  wliich  uj^pires  to  antiquity,  except  that  emliodied  in 
the  picture-writing  of  Mexico.  Among  the  United  Ntatca  tribes,  the  ix?riod  is  almost 
entirely  hy|K)thetical  licyond  a few  hundred  years.  As  a proof  of  w'hich,  it  may  lx* 
roentioned,  that  the  expedition  of  Do  Solo,  which  wns,  by  its  striking  incidents, 
so  well  suitc<i  to  impress  the  Indian  mind,  has  wholly  [lerisbed  from  tho  traditions 
of  the  large  Ap{ialacbian  group  of  trilx»s  — a stock  of  people,  who  are  shown  to  have 
ever  jwssM.'jwcd  active,  energetic  minds,  and  determined  courage.  Their  cranial  develop- 
ments, as  denoted  by  a memoir  on  the  physical  type  of  the  Indians,  herewith  published, 
(vide  section  VIII.  A.,)  are  demonstrated,  by  the  most  careful  admeasuitnnents  made 
by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  to  he  superior  to  those  of  the  Toltecn,  Aztecs, 
or  Peruvians.  The  same  conclusion  of  intellectual  vigor  is  sustained  by  their  powers 
of  numeration,  which  arc  introiluced  in  the  section  on  Intellectual  Capacity,  (vide 
section  VI.  jB.) 

In  onler  to  construct  the  ancient  history  of  our  tribes,  and  (hereby  to  arrive  at  mime 
determinate  theorj’  of  their  origin,  it  is  deemed  essential  to  arrange  them  into  gimeric 
groups  of  families,  between  whom  analogies  of  words  and  syntax  may  be  pointed  out. 
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This  species  of  research  has  commantkil  my  deepest  attention  for  a long  period,  and 
a coimnencemeiit  of  the  publication  of  the  materials  collected  on  the  Bulject  is  made 
in  section  IX.  A. 

In  submitting  the  tables  of  Statistics  and  Population  (vido  section  XII.  B.)  one 
remark  on  the  expanding  influence  and  fiscal  imjitjrtance  of  our  Iridian  sysU’in  may  be 
offered.  It  ut,  the  striking  progress  of  it,  shovm  by  the  number  of  tribes  with  whom 
the  intercourse  is  held ; the  quantity  of  land.s  which  have  been  ocxpiired  hy  treaties ; 
the  amounts  paid  to  them,  and  tho  gross  amount  of  departmental  expenditures. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparing  tho  exjienditures  of  the  office,  the  year  1820  has  been 
Holected.  In  this  year,  the  amount  of  annuities  paid  to  tho  trilx’s,  occonling  to  a 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (Period  II.,  Statistics  B.,  p.  545,)  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  (liousaml  five  huiidm!  and  seventy^five  dollars  jx?r  annum; 
ami  the  whole  sum  paid  for  public  lands,  from  the  IkK'laration  of  Indo)H!Tidence,  is 
sliown  to  have  lieen  twenty-four  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
dollars.  Taking  a period  of  thirty  years,  subsequent  to  this  time,  ns  the  era  of 
com|)arison,  which  brings  us  to  1850,  it  is  shown,  that  the  imtiiral  growth  of  tlic 
country  and  its  demand  fur  new  cessions  from  the  tribes,  had  so  increased,  (vide 
Period  1.,  Statistics,  p.  503)  tiiat  the  regular  Indian  annuities  for  the  fisc'al  year 
ending  30th  June,  1851,  reached  the  large  amount  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  besides  special  estimates,  asked  of  Ctmgresa 
to  complete  the  payment  of  treaty  obligatious  of  prior  periods,  amounting  to  two  millioDs 
four  hundred  and  tw'onty  thousand  seven  Imndred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  sixty-six 
cents.  The  sum  vested  for  Indian  acx;ount  is  shown  to  be  tw'o  millions  two  hundred 
fifty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fiffy-niiio  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents. 

In  the  tables  of  Period  III.  (Statistics,  p.  601)  attention  is  callc<l  to  the  quantity  of 
land  which  has  been  purchasc'd  from  the  aborigines  since  (be  cstablisluneut  of  the 
government;  the  several  tril»e8  from  whom  purchases  have  been  made,  and  the 
cimqten.xatiun  awarded.  It  is  shown,  that  from  1789,  when  the  present  constitution 
was  formed,  and  when,  indeed,  tlio  demand  for  Indian  lands,  other  than  such  as  had 
been  |KMwei«eil  by  tho  British  colonics,  commenced,  there  hns  been  puiTbaJH*<l,  up  to 
the  year  1840,  where  the  tables  stop,  four  hundred  and  forty-two  miliions  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thou.saiid  tlirce  hundred  and  seventy  acres;  for  which  the 
aggregate  sum  of  eighty-five  millions  eighty-eight  thousand  eight  bundreHl  and  three 
dollari}  WO.S  paid. 

The  tw'clve  years  that  liave  passed  since  these  returns  wore  submitted,  have  added 
largely  to  the  amount  of  the  cessions  and  the  payments  for  the  fee  of  wild  lands 
purchased,  stretching,  as  they  do,  widely  into  the  area  of  the  West;  and  they  have, 
pml»ably,  somewhat  increased  the  pro^iortion  of  funds  vested  to  those  paid  to  tho 
tril>es.  But  taking  the  years  18-10  and  1850  as  the  respective  epochs  of  c«imparison, 
the  proportion  of  money  vested  to  the  amount  rewived,  is  (omitting  fractions  of 
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millions)  as  two  are  to  eighty-five  — denoting  but  littlo  forecast  in  the  Indian  race,  or 
disposition  to  hoard  their  means.  Even  this  is  far  more  favorable  Uion  at  any 
other  period,  and  the  majority  of  the  funds  Ixjlong  to  colonized  tribea. 

In  directiiig  my  investigations  to  the  subject  of  population,  attention  is  given  to  its 
varying  phases,  under  the  plan  of  colonization  west  of  the  States  and  Territories, 
commenced  in  1824,  and  to  the  interesting  problem  of  the  ancient  state  of  Indian 
population  in  America  at  the  earliest  |>ertods. 

The  M’hole  body  of  facts  and  researches  brought  to^dhor,  in  the  j>a|»ora  now 
submitted,  are  commended  to  your  attention  and  examination.  In  pre}>oring  them, 
the  introduction  of  full  Roman  figures  and  letters,  at  the  heads  of  the  several  primary 
aecUons,  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  will  denote  the  serial  and  general  plan 
which  connects  tJie  whole,  and  ensures  the  preservation  of  the  order  of  discussion. 

It  is  d(*signcd  to  submit  an  authentic  lx>dy  of  materials,  illustrative  of  the  history, 
manners  and  customs,  langtmgcs,  and  intellectual  capacity  and  character  of  the  whole 
nuinljcr  of  tribes  now  within  the  territorial  Ixnindaries  of  the  United  States;  with 
their  numbers,  means,  condition,  and  prospects.  It  is  intended  to  form  them  into  great 
family  and  ethnological  groups,  on  the  basis  of  their  languages  and  grammars.  Order 
is  thus  sought  to  lie  restored,  in  an  cnlargi>d  sense,  where  there  has  heretofore  been 
little  but  confusion ; and  the  grouping  of  these  generic  stocks  will  impart  a degree  of 
unity  to  the  subject  which  is,  on  all  hands,  very  desirable.  The  idea  of  covering  the 
UiiiUt<l  States,  and  indeed,  the  whole  continent,  with  on  endless  multiplicity  of  diverse 
languages,  which  has  been  advanced,  is  one  which  has  served  to  obscure,  rather  than 
to  elucidate  tiieir  history;  and  is  not  sancdonetl  by  the  phiUisopliy  of  hi.stoiy. 
Alrewly,  it  is  perceived,  that  a few  stocks  have  originally  overspread  the  entire 
range  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  — the  elevations  of  the  Appalachian  and  Alleghany 
mountains,  — the  groat  I.»ake  basins,  — the  Mississippi  Valley,  — and  the  vast  prairies 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  plains  of  Te.xaa,  and  the  bonks 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

1 am,  sir. 

Very  resjiectfully, 

Your  ob’t  serv‘t, 

Henby  R.  SaiooiX!^Arr, 

AgetU  SiaiisiicSf  SfC.  of  (ha  hulian  TrU/ca  of  the  Uniled 
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A.  TRACK  OF  MIGRATION. 

1.  WiiKK  Selwwtiaii  Calwt  reachwl  tlie  Xorth  Am<*riean  coant«  in  1497,  the  Indinn 
Kac<^  was  spread  through  the  present  area  of  the  United  Stntc«  wherever  he  touched. 

That  intrepid  navigator  made  the  land  in  latitude  and  niri  down  the  ccKu<t  to 
alx)ut  the  latitude  of  AHjeraarle  sound,  36%  where  the  crew  mutinied.*  He  thus  con- 
nected tlic  field  of  oceanic  discovorj', generally, with  the  primary  track  of  Columbiw 
five  years  earlier.  Calx)t  did  not  land  fnKjuently,  but  his  discoveries  had  the  effect  to 
make  known  to  Europe  the  development  of  the  continent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  ns 
that  of  his  conteinjioraiy,  Araericus,  did  in  the  south.* 

Those  who  followed  him,  in  the  career  of  discovery,  found  the  race  of  Red  men  to  be 
divided  into  on  infinity  of  trilies;  living  in  disunion,  s|)eaking  ostensibly  different 
langungvH  and  dialects,  and,  so  far  us  there  wa<<  anything  like  govermnent,  acting  on 
tlic  miuciin,  “ Let  him  take  who  has  the  power,  and  him  keep  who  can.** 

2.  The  soa-captains  of  a bold  maritime  age,  finding  that  the  ncwly-discovercd  race 
seatcil  along  the  North  Atlantic  were  wild  men,  without  laws,  polity,  or  arts,  and 
degraded  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  hunter  state,  treated  them  as  mere  animals  on  two 
legs,  and  irritated  them  exceedingly,  and  offenditl  their  native  sense  of  justice  at  almuet 
every  |>oiiit  of  their  first  landing,  by  capturing  and  carrying  off  persons.  A flagrant 
instance  of  this  kind  lmp{)encd  on  the  New  England  coasts  six  years  before  their  settle- 
ment. John  Smith  (of  Virginia  notoriety)  had  been  sent  out  in  1614  to  those  coasts 


* 3fcmotr  of  iliebsrd  Biddle,  p.  80-86. 

* Americus  Vcspucias  discorered  the  oomI  of  P&ria  tfae  name  yw.  Tea  jear*  aAcrwenhi,  namely,  in  1607, 
this  skilful  navigator  6nU  publiahcd  at  Viccnia,  in  Italy,  hb  collected  voyages,  andi'r  the  title  of  ^Thc  Xcw 
World  ami  Countries  newly  DiacoTered.*'  It  was  never  diapnted  that  ho  bad  made  the  voyagea  and  discoreriee 
recortIr<l  by  him,  and  b»  nemo  waa  applied  by  rvadm  as  a generic  to  the  new  oootineDt  to  which,  genrrslly,  be 
thus  called  public  atlcolion. 
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by  Uie  Kiijilwh  company  for  establishing  a settlement  and  trade.  On  retuniing  to 
Kiimpe,  he  left  one  of  bis  vessels  in  command  of  one  Kent,  an  Englishman,  a man  of 
a half  bncc^ancer  character,  wlw,  after  procuring  a cargo  of  fish,  set  sail  to  dis}x)se  of 
it  in  the  Mediterranean,  whither  he  took  twenty  Indians,  who  had  U*cn  decoyed  on 
boani  Ids  vetwel,  and  sold  them  as  slaves.  **  Thi«  avaricious  and  pernicious  felony,” 
says  Cotton  Mather,  “ laid  the  foundation  of  grievous  annoyances  to  all  English  endea- 
vors of  scttleinenta,  e«|)ecially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  land,  for  several  years 
ensuing.  The  Indians  would  never  forget  or  forgive  this  ir\jui^’,  but  when  the  Eiiglisli 
ofWpranls  came  upon  this  coast  in  their  fishing  voyages  they  were  still  assaulted  in  im 
hostile  manner,  to  the  killing  ajid  wounding  of  many  i>oor  men  by  the  angiy  natives 
in  revenge  for  the  wrung  that  had  Ix-'cn  done  them;  and  some  intended  plantations 
were  thereby  entirely  nip|>ed  in  the  bud.”*  This  mistaken  policy  was  productive  of 
hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  sensed  to  increase  tlieir  natural  distrust  and 
suspicion  when  the  country  came  to  Ik*  colonized.  A still  more  horrible  act  of  kidnap* 
j>iiig  was  |x*r|K*trated  by  Vosciucz  on  the  ooast  of  Chicoroa,  now  South  Carolina,  whoy 
having  trade<l  amicably  with  the  natives  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cambahee,  at  liist 
invited  them  to  view  his  two  vessels,  aud  when  the  holds  were  filled,  ordered  the 
hatches  closed  and  exiled  for  San  Domingo.  Oite  of  the  vessids  foundered  on  the  way; 
the  natives  in  the  other  were  taken  to  work  the  mines,  but  were  sullen  and  gloomy, 
refused  food,  and  most  of  them  died  of  des|>air  or  voluntary  starvation.* 

3.  England,  it  appears,  bail  no  thought  of  availing  herself  of  Culjot's  discoveries  for 
nearly  a century  afterwards.  Meantime,  Sj>ain  founded  her  vice-royal  empire 
tliroughout  South  America,  with  Portugal,  France,  and  Holland  only  as  rivals  for  part 
of  the  continent,  and  for  the  Caribbean  group  of  islands.  The  rage  for  the  precious 
metals,  and  for  the  discovering  of  aii  opcui  passage  to  the  E^ist  Indies-^the  original 
thought  of  Columbus — had  act  Kurojic  in  a blaze,  and  animated  ever}'  adventure  fitted 
out  for  the  New  World.^ 

Not  only  the  ofjuinoctial  and  torrid  .zones  were  left  by  England  to  the  influence  of 
this  typo  of  civilization,  but  North  America  seemed  destined  to  l>e  thus  exclusively 
colonized.  Me.\ico  was  invaded  in  1519,  aud  finally  conquered  in  1521;  and  the 
Floridian  coasts,  which  were  known  in  1512,  became  the  object  of  two  notable  expedi- 
tions of  discovery,  both  of  which  eventuated  in  diacomtiture.  The  first  of  these,  led 
by  Paraphilo  de  Narvaez  in  1527,  resulted  most  disastrously  to  him  and  his  folWere. 


' M*gnalta  Cbristi  Americma.  B.  I.  cb.  2.  Fol.  ed.,  Loadon,  1702. 

* Do  la  Vcgiu 

* TLe  FreDch,  wbon  tbc;  fi»i  act  out  from  Um*  Lead  of  Muolrcal  Inland  to  eifdore  ibc  8l  Lawtrarc  and  the 
interior  vcctward,  war  Mimatcd  with  the  Lope  reaching  China,  ami  hare  left  a lestinwukal  (tf  that  ofuiiion  in 
the  name  tbej  bedowed  on  **  La  Cbine,”  tiieir  parting  cncatuproent,  wbkb  it  atill  bears. 
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'I'he  of  De  Vtica  with  tlirtn;  or  four  compHiiiuiiH,  an<l  their  wninlfriiips  we.^t  Ibr 

oi^h  t.  yeai>  ocroi©*  the  whole  contiueot,  till  they  readied  tlic  Gulf  of  Californin,  fuminhoH 
one  of  the  nuj»«t  ntlveiiturouH  of  narrativeii.’  IIU  nmnint  denotes  a remarkable  a^zrei*- 
ment  in  the  character  and  cuntoms  of  the  North  American  Lmlianx,  fill  lie  came  amon;; 
tiie  trilicH  of  the  prewont  area  of  New  Me.xico,  to  whom  he  applies  the  name  of 
“ Juiiianoii.”  Among  thwse  he  obeened  the  “cotton  blanket”  and  found  “houaea.” 

In  1689,  Do  Soto  ^‘lieated  the  attempt  to  explore  Florida,  with  more  ample  means. 
lIiH  exploring  army  Imd  not  only  every  appointment  to  ensure  success,  but  was  animated 
by  tlic  highest  spirit  of  chivalry,  heightened  by  (he  thirst  amqiiesl,  wealth,  and 
glory,  wliich  had  made  Ckirtea  and  Pizarro  the  prominent  heroes  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
lie  hiul,  iiimsclf,  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  captains  of  the  latter.  But  the  cx- 
]w*clUion  melted  away,  month  after  iiionth,  amidst  the  den.se  and  tanglwl  forests  of 
Floriiia,  and  along  the  magnificent  rivers  and  mountain  {leaks  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
&^»uth  Carolina,  Missis.><i|>pi,  and  Tennessee.  It  wended  its  way,  with  giant  strides, 
liYjm  river  to  river,  leaving  relics  which  arc  symbolized  by  vague  tradition.  The 
Indians  did  not  rally  in  bodies  to  o]){>o8e  Dc  S>to  by  pitched  liattles,  but  glided  aside 
with  jKdiey,  to  let  the  “monster  power”  pass.  It  weakciud  itsedf,  as  tliore  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show,  by  detaching  sub>exploring  parties,  who  {Hmetrated  to  surprising 
lenglliH,  and  ]x.‘rronned  herculean  lalxirs;  and  this  vaunted  ex}XHii(ion,  which  struck 
the  tribes  with  fear  and  amazement,  al'ler  miffering  all  the  evils  of  a defeat  at 
MauN'ila,  finally  reachtd  the  Mississippi  river,  about  the  present  site  of  the  town  of 
MemphiH.  Such  on  exjicditioii,  in  its  amount  of  sufferings,  fcaU  of  daring,  and  warn 
dcringH,  America,  and  jierha|)s  the  world,  hod  never  seen,  and  it  has  probably  fumishtxl 
foot!  for  Home  of  the  most  striking  imaginative  tales  of  our  trilies,  who  have  veiled  the 
uppctimucc  of  inail-cluil  men  under  the  name  of  the  “Stone  Gianta.”* 

4.  There  nre  archapolc^cal  evidences  that  the  death  of  De  Soto  did  not  quench  the 
daring  npirit  of  discovery  w'hich  had  animated  his  extnumUnaiy  descent  into  Florida, 
under  ii»  ancient  limits;  and  that  the  country  northwardly  was  extensively  ransacked, 
at  subst^quent  dates,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  l)oth  by 
the  chftnnciH  of  the  Mis.dssippi  and  its  trihutaries,  and  along  the  open  Atlantic  coasts, 
as  far,  at  U-ant,  as  north  latitude  42*.  It  is  these  artdueological  cvideiioos,  mingled  in 
some  antiquarian  fields  of  the  true  aboriginal  antique,  and,  in  a few  instances,  with  on 
apparently  c7tier  epoch  of  it,  that  have  served  to  puzzle  aiitifpiarians,  and  to  generate 
theories  of  civilization  in  these  latitudes,  which  there  are  no  sound  rcawms  for  supposing 
to  have  exirtted.  They  are,  if  attentively  scrutinizwl,  found  to  be  the  vestiges  of  an 

' The  " Narrative  of  AW  N'uoex  Cabaea  de  V«c»”  W ja>i4  (1851)  Wo  giren  (o  the  public,  in  a Imwbliun 
bj  Mr  Buckingliani  fimilb,  through  th«  tnligblciHsl  libcndiljT  cif  Geo.  W . RiggH,  Jua.,  of  WaiibiagUKi,  D.  C-,  in 
ft  hftndhomc  quarto  volume,  with  pUtCH. 

• youm  on  Iho  Iroquoii. 
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oxtranoouH  era  of  arU,  not  bomo^MK'oiM  or  tnu>geiieriM  with  those  of  the  true  aniii|UO 
aboriginal  j>eriocl. 

0.  The  fin*t  |)c;ict*al)le  interview  of  the  French  with  the  North  Atiierirtm  tril>e»  took 
platv  in  lo35,  on  the  wiitern  of  the  St.  I^twrence,  under  the  same  triple  thirst  for  con- 
quest, the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals,  and  a false  Udief  in  a western  passage  to 
China  and  India.  This  wm  four  years  prior  to  tlie  descent  of  l>t‘  S«ito  on  the  coasts 
of  Florida;  hut  altlarngh  twenty  degrees  farther  to  the  north,  it  did  not  cxliibit  tribes 
at  all  inferior,  hut  rather  superior,  to  the  native  Floridians  in  energy,  expertness,  ^ 
courage,  and  forest  arts.  And  the  tw'o  exixslitions  of  .Taccpu*s  Cartier  to  these  iiortliem 
waters,  though  cruwm'd  with  ik)  gtddeii  discoveries,  hod  the  elTect  to  make  Francis  T.  a 
rival  of  Charles  V.  for  the  division  of  the  new  continent,  and  laid  the  foimdation  of  the 
future  vicemyalty  of  New  Frame. 

6.  It  was  not  till  loS4,  when  ninety-one  years  hatl  elaf»c<l  from  Cabot’s  discovery, 
and  forty-five  yeare  after  the  exix*dition  of  De  Solo,  that  England,  under  the  grant  to 
Raleigl),  visited  and  iiameil  Virginia,  and  thus  asserted  her  title,  by  right  of  discovery, 
to  the  present  area  of  the  CniUMl  Slates.  Sir  Fmiicm  Dnike  was,  a year  or  two  later, 
engaged  in  his  half-frcebooting  operations  on  fherncific;  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
were  also,  at  this  era,  well  known  to  the  maritime  states  of  Euro(x^,  and  freely  visited 
by  adventurous  fishermen.  X^audomiierc  hod,  in  1504,  deUirkeil  in  Floridl^  on  his 
celebratotl  plan  of  colonization,  and,  by  these  and  other  means,  North  American  dis- 
covery hod  reached  a point  at  which  several  other  nations  began  eaniestly  to  put  forth 
plans  of  colonization. 

The  landing  in  Virginia  (Plate  1)  took  phwKJ  at  the  Island  of  Wococon,  in  July, 
1584.  The  emigrants  afterwards  took  possession  of,  and  founded  their  infant  colony  on 
Boanoke  Island.  The  Indians,  who,  from  fear  of  kidnapping,  Inul  fled  away,  kept 
aloof  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  three  persons  in  a canoe  ventured  furtivel}' 
near,  and  suffered  tliemselves  to  Ix!  taken.  Tliey  were  treated  kindly,  loaded  with 
presents,  and  permitted  to  depart.  The  next  day  brought  many  lx>ats,  with  forty  or 
fifty  men,  among  whom  was  Grangonimo,  the  king’s  brother.”  Ix*aving  his  canw  at 
a distance,  he  came  with  his  train  to  the  first  inteiv'iew  with  captains  Amidos  and 
Barlow.  His  attendants  spread  a mat  on  the  ground,  upon  which  he  fearlessly  seutiHl 
himself,  and  evinced  jierfect  self-|K»ssession,  thougli  tlie  Englishmen  wore  completely 
armed.  He  made  gesticulations  of  friendship  by  stroking  his  head  mid  breast  with  his 
hand,  and  repeating  this  ceremony  on  his  visitors.*  He  then  arose  and  addretved  them 


* Haeklujt 

* This  eiutnm  of  ptasiog  the  hind  on  the  fare  aod  breast  was  Dotked  bj  fte  Vaa  in  trib^a  west  of  Arfcaoms, 
aboat  1536.  To  mb  ibe  hand  on  an  admired  eur^ce,  u is  done  on  6nc  cloth,  is  s generic  trait  Jan|ues  Cartier 
also  fonnd  this  ciutoro,  in  1534,  in  tbe  trib<»  who  risited  bis  abijps  in  tfao  St  Lawrence. 
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in  a “long  «|)ccch,”  all  hw  atteinianlji  Htawling  in  wiencc.  Pre«eiit8  were  now  laid 
lieforc  him,  and  before  four  other  ])enioiiA  who  appeared  to  lie  olTicials,  which,  at  the 
clo«e  of  the  interview,  he  direcUil  to  he  taken  away,  as  all  belonging  to  himoelf. 

An  Englinh  artUt,  name<l  John  Wyth,  ocwinpanied  the  expedition,  by  direction  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  draw  the  to|»graphy,  dre«a,  and  cuHtoms  of  the  natives;  from 
■wh<»e  pencil  we  have  the  earliest  designs  on  the  subject.  Di*  Bry,  of  Frank fi>rt-<rti-tho- 
Main,  who  was,  about  thU  time,  preparing  the  celebmtc*^!  work  which  he  began  to 
• publish  in  1590,  went  to  Ixmdon  in  1587,  and  procured  copies  of  Wytha  drawings. 
How  truthful  theoe  are  to  the  forms  of  the  Indians  it  would  l)c  difficult  now  to  iinpiiro. 
There  b a fulnem  of  muscle  and  development  of  limb  in  the  figures  which  are  not 
characteristic  of  the  present  race  north  and  west,  but  finally  existed  in  the  southern 
tribes ; and,  with  one  exception,  namely,  the  woman  eating,  the  jMwtiirea  conform  to 
present  usage,  while  tlie  articles  of  dress,  arts,  and  employments,  leave  no  reason  to 
eiippise  that  they  are  not  entirely  faithful  transcripts  from  scenes  presented  on  the 
first  inten  iew  with  the  Viiginia  Indians. 

In  Uie  latitude  of  Ihmnokc  Island,  and  during  the  month  of  July,  the  Indians  were 
nearly  nude.  The  men  of  most  note  wore  moccasins  and  leggins,  the  ozeaii,  shell  neck* 
loces,  copi>er  ear-rings,  and  a head-dress  of  some  stiH,  A rolxj  of  skins,  the  muttatos 
of  the  Algonquins,  was  thrown  aix>ut  the  chiefs.  The  women  are  drawn  without 
moccasins  or  leggins,  and  depicUsl  with  a not  ungnuH'ful  leather-fringtHl  kirtlo  or 
matebioota  which  reaches  hulf-thigh.  The  hair  is  left  to  flow  untied  down  the  neck, 
(a  doubtful  point)  with  a head-lmnd  annntd  Uic  forvlioml,  and  a necklace  of  shells. 

7.  Twenty-five  years  later,  namely,  in  1G09,  the  lJnite<l  States  of  Holland  determined 
to  share  in  the  sovenugnty  of  the  new  continent,  liy  despatching  a single  ship  of  dis- 
covery, under  Hendrick  Hudson,  to  the  new  field  of  enterprise.  This  vessel  entered 
the  noble  river  now  lieariiig  his  name,  sailed  through  the  Highlands,  and  is  thought  to 
have  reacli<>«l,  and  made  her  final  anchorage,  a!)ove  the  present  city  of  Hudson,  and  in 
plain  view  of  the  niugnificent  (>atskill  range.  (Plate  2.) 

The  natives  had  manifestetl  very  marked  hostility  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  river, 
particularly  the  Mjuihattancse,  who  killed  one  of  the  seamen  with  an  arrow;  conse- 
(piently,  Hudson  could  not  land  on  that  island.  But  the  people  eucuunterod  above  tlio 
Highlands,  weit*  of  a diiferent  temper,  and  an  amicable  intercourse  ensued.  Hudson 
ba^l  no  arioner  cast  anchor  in  this  part  of  the  river,  and  landed  from  his  Ixmt,  than  he 
held  a friendly  conference  with  the  natives  on  shore.  (Plate  2.)  According  to  the 
notions  of  the  hospitality  of  his  times,  he  ofit'r».*d  them  a jiotatinn  of  ardent  spirits; 
which  produced  a stiire  of  ostontHhment  To  show  them  (hat  he  did  not  intend  to  give 
them  w hat  he  would  not  taste  himself,  ho  drank  otf  a cup  of  the  liquor,  and  it  was 
then  filleil  and  po.«sed  round  to  the  Indians;  but  they  mendy  smellt*d  of  it,  and  passed 
it  on.  It  Inwl  nearly  gone  round  the  circle  iintnsted,  when  one  of  the  chiefs,  Ixilder 
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than  the  rest,  made  a short  harangue,  taij-ing  it  would  Ije  disrespectful  to  return  it 
imtastod,  and  declaring  Ida  intention  to  drink  the  potion,  even  if  he  should  Ix^  killoil 
in  the  attempt,  he  dnuik  it  (»ff.  Dizziness  and  stupor  ininiodiutely  ensued ; he  sank 
down  and  fell  into  a sleep — the  sleep  of  death,  oa  bia  comjxiniona  thought — hut  in  duo 
time  he  awoke,  declared  the  happinesa  ho  ha<l  e\(x^rienced  from  its  effects,  asked  again 
for  the  cup,  and  the  wln»]e  ownnhly  followed  hia  example.  Thus  the  physical  powers 
of  the  mighty  chieft  of  the  wilderness  were  at  first  prostrated  by  an  element  truly 
foaciimtiiig.  as  it  letl  them  into  hallucinations  so  consonant  to  their  own  mythology', — 
the  Indian  Elysium  — tlie  land  of  dreams.' 

8.  Eleven  years  after  this  exploratory  trip,  tin?  English  Pilgrims  set  sail  from  Hol- 
land, and  remdied  tlie  coast  in  one  (»f  the  involutions  of  Mostuudmsc'tts  Huy,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Plymouth,  at  a sjKit  winch,  if  there  lx*  truth  in  Icelandic 
Sagas,  that  nation  of  bold  mariners  Inul  vi.sited  some  centuries  Ijcfore.* 

The  landing  took  place  on  the  22d  of  n«»cemlH'r,  1G20,  in  a s**veit»  season,  when  snow 
covered  the  shore,  when  the  forests  were  leatless  and  drear,  and  sickness,  which  had 
swept  with  gniit  mortality  among  the  natives,  soon  carried  off  many  of  the  c<»lonists. 

9.  No  colonists  hiul  heretofon'  n*ach«Hl  the  shores  from  Europe  with  the  views  that 
aetuaU'd  this  people.  Cortez,  Nan*aez,  and  Oe  Vaca,  Ib?  Soto, Laudonnierc,  and  Cartier, 
had  exhibited  to  the  Indian  nu*e  what  may  lie  called  the  Romaic  element  of  Enro|x?an 
civilization.  They  wen'  now  to  behold  the  English  type  of  civilization  ns  seen  in  the 
cognate  colonists  at  Roanoke.  Plymouth,  and  Manhattan — to  encounter,  imlwtl,  the 
old  Gothic,  iimler  the  sterner  stamina  of  which  Ibmie  ilst»lf  had  fallen.  The  minds 
of  the  pilgrims  had  lxH*n  fiinmnl  in  the  schesd  of  adversity.  Poverty  had  shnrpemM 
wit,  and  suflt'ring  made  the  tyranny  of  royalty  haU‘fiil.  They  were,  in  truth,  the 
unsubduc<l  residuum  of  the  commonwealth  under  Cromwell.  They  lm<l  tied  from  the 
religious  intolerance  of  (he  Stuarts,  to  take  shelter  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World. 
It  was  a cnisaile  on  nobler  principU*s  than  that  prenche<l  up  by  Peter  the  Hemit. 
They  w'cre  cemented  together  by  the  closest  principles  of  Rilile  obligation. 

With  the  notions  of  English  liberty  which  were  the  result  of  the  workings  of  the 
British  government  through  eentiiries,  with  sueh  examples  in  patriotic  oneig’y  ns 
IltunjMlen,  with  the  current  liternturt*  of  England,  in  which  the  names  of  Ihieon  and 
Boyle,  Newton,  Shakspean*.  and  Milton  were  household  words,  they  wd  up  the  fmim*- 
work  of  a political  scheme,  foundetl  on  strict  personal  niomls  and  ascetic  manners, 
which  offers  a striking  and  instructive  phenomenon  in  the  historj'  of  colonies. 


' TLi*  tnulilion  of  th«  SloUegunn  lia*  boon  mwplitccd  usl  by  Mr.  HccltcwcWcr,  who,  fnwn  Tiwlbn 

tndition,  rchtcii  tb«  drinkiog  socne  as  bavtag  takon  place  on  tbe  island  of  ManUatUn.  It  was  not  until  (be  uc*x( 
voyage  (bat  (he  Dutch  gained  a footing  there.  IlisL  and  Lit.  Cora.  Phil.  TVans.,  Vot.  1.  lliil.  li*19. 

* AntH|ui(a(cs  .\torric»BA 
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Unlike  the  colonies  of  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Rome,  it  wa«  not  based  on  a love  of  the 
fine  arts,  or  the  refinements  of  philosophy  and  manners.  Instead  of  this,  the  columns 
which  these  persoeuWd  colonists  desiretl  to  cn^ct  were  ihose  of  (aith,  Ijojk*,  and  charity. 
Their  principles  of  government  were  not  those  recognized  by  Herodotus,  luvy,  and 
Tacitus,  but  those  of  Mom>«  and  the  pmpheU — Paul  and  the  aptwtloH,  They  were 
can'ful  to  cultivate  a just  and  friendly  policy  with  the  Red  race,  who  received  them 
kindly.’ 

The  first  meeting  tcx>k  place  a few  days  uIUt  their  arrival,  near  the  spot  of  landing. 
(Plate  3.)  Massa.soit,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Pokanokets,  camo  to  visit  them. 
He  was  receivt*d  by  Governor  Ctiner  and  his  retinue  with  every  attention.  There  was 
military  music  and  a salute  of  musketry;  mutual  emhnuH's  followed.  They  then  sat 
down  side  by  side;  “a  pot  of  strong  water”  wa.n  brought  forward,  from  which  lx>tU 
dnuik.  The  chief,  not  knowing  how  to  gnuluate  his  draught  from  ignorance  of  its 
strength,  was  thrown  into  a violent  jierspiration,  which  hisUsI  during  the  interview. 

These  initial  points  of  landing  among  a |)eculiur  variety  of  the  race  of  men  who 
were  destined  to  be  our  neighls>urs,  am!  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  our  humuuitoinan 
exertions  for  centuries,  have  been  described  for  the  pur{KMH>  of  calling  attention  to  the 
clioracter,  affinities,  and  suhtlivisioiis  of  that  race,  as  they  then  existwl.  The  two 
hundred  juid  lifly  years  which  have  cln|M»e<l  at  the  date  of  writing  tliesi*  skelclK*s,  have 
multiplied  in  an  almost  infinitismal  degree  tlic  numlier  of  the  iiiterx’iews  and  occasions 
of  conferenoe  with  the  new  race  found  by  Calxit,  by  which  our  knowlwlgc  of  them 
lias  been  detennined.  Grecian  and  Roman  Instory  has  told  us  nothing  rcs{)ccting 
their  breaking  olT  from  t!ie  old  races  of  men.  We  Ii.ave  examined  the  few  and  iiicom 
elusive  |K)ints  of  their  own  traditionary  evidence  on  this  head  in  the  prior  pages  (Part 
I.  p.  10.)  They  are  dim  aud  shmlowy ; alx>unding  in  the  net'roinautic  and  gruU^sque, 
and  often  bearing  the  uninistakeahlc  impress  of  the  syinlx)1ic.  Their  mythology,  unlike 
that  of  M'hat  we  may  call  (he  Japhetic  tyjte,  too  oRea  (‘ontents  itself  with  the  droll, 
and  never  holds  its  gods  responsible  for  higher  principles  of  truth,  honor,  aud  humanity, 
tliaii  mere  men. 

11.  Ri^garded  os  a Race  spread  through  the  United  States,  the  ethnological  tic  which 
buids  the  VtJtperic*  tribes  U^‘ther  |»ossesst*s  a singular  imily.  An  Indian  on  the  Gulf 


* In  n •enooci  preached  sernn  after  the  Lmdiog  bjr  the  Rev.  Mr.  CuBbman,  he  mjb,  The  Iislnna  are  mu«J  to  be 
meet  cruel  and  treoeberoua  in  ibcec  ports,  cveo  like  tkxis,  bat  to  us  they  bare  )>em  tike  hmlie ; to  kind,  m eub- 
miflUTe  and  tnisty,  os  a tnoa  may  iraty  Mjr,  many  Cbrutiana  arc  not  to  kind  or  otneore.’'  Uundinul’a  Star  in 
the  Wa^. 

* The  want  of  a tnor*  prociae  yet  generic  term  to  employ  when  il  b nocewary  to  apeak  of  a dieuion  lean  than 
Aoirnai  b wTcrelj  felL  America  and  Americans  bare  indeed,  from  early  Umes,  been  used  to  mean,  par  excel, 
leoee,  the  territory  nod  people  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States;  but  ibe  term  bceomes  imprecise  in  pursuing 

of  iurestigatioa  like  tliio.  Etoo  the  term  of  North  Americana  cannot  be  adopted  without  the  strict 
Pt  II.  — 4 
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shores  of  Florida,  asdepicteil  by  IX*  V^aca,  in  lf>27,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, as  he  appears  in  the  narratives  of  Cartier,  in  1534,  agree  so  e«»mpletely  in  their 
leading  traits,  that  there  can  l«  no  hesitation  ns  to  their  general  otfinities  os  a Race, 
though  they  arc  separated  by  two  thou.^iund  miles  of  furesta,  lakes,  an<!  mountains. 
Examine  the  man,  as  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Virginia  in  1584,  on  the  l>anks  of  the  UmlKm 
river  in  IfiOJ),  or  on  the  shores  of  New  England,  as  found  by  tlie  pilgrims  in  1020,  and 
in  what  gimeric  trait  do  they  differ,  save  variations  of  languages,  which  are,  however, 
generally  dialectic,  or  in  {xiints  of  minor  customs,  often  purely  geographical  ? The  zen 
maize,  a tropical  plant,  was  raistnl  incidentally  througliout  all  thi.s  di.^tance— cotton,  in 
no  part  of  it.  A wigwam  of  polos,  with  sheathing  of  mats  or  barks,  nharacterized  the 
whole  nn*fu  The  U>w  and  armw,  and  the  spear  a»>d  club,  were  the  anns;  and  canoes 
of  wood  or  l>ark  fumislied  the  means  of  navigation.  It  was  not  till  reaching  the  broad 
table-lands  and  mountain  valleys  of  New  Mexico,  that  Do  Vaca  found  boiist*s  of  stone, 
and  the  cotton  blanket.  This  ionns  a strong  line  of  demarkation  between  the  hunter 
and  semi-agrlcuUural  stocks  — Ix'tween  the  cotton-growing  Toltec  and  the  skin^dod 
Vesperic  genera. 

12.  The  tribes  seated  along  the  Atlantic,  aiul  spreading  across  the  Alleghanies,  at 
the  respective  dates  of  the  st'ttlement  of  Virginia,  Nova  Belgica,  and  New  England, 
wen.'  found  to  be  identical  in  their  gimeral  clmmcter,  and  their  low  state  of  arts,  in 
their  notions  of  govcniment,  and  in  their  means  of  sulisistence.  They  were  small 
independent  chieftaincies,  raising  a little  Indian  com,  hunting  the  deer  and  other 
animals,  at  war  continually  with  each  other,  and  having,  ns  a general  fact,  in  their 
vital  statistics,  just  births  enough  to  replace  those  annually  lost  in  battle  and  by  natunil 
death:  occasionally  rising  and  falling  a little  in  numlttrs,  hut  their  stationaiy  population 
forms  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  history.  l^ud,cimmng«  (rather  than  brave,)  idle, 
genenms  to  tircir  friends,  and  cruel  and  ]K'rfldious  to  their  enemie.s;  a celebrated  divine 
of  the  early  settlement  of  New  England,  calls  them— -“the  veriest  ruins  of  mankind.”* 

Here,  then,  is  a great  truth,  a starting  ])oint  which  links  them  to  the  stocks  of  the 
Old  World,  and  which  imparts  to  the  problem  of  their  condition,  history,  and  improve- 
mcnL  all  its  vitality.  Low'  ns  they  were  in  the  scale  of  mankind,  they  were  still  men ; 
tliey  ha<l  hojxw  and  fears;  they  were  subjwt,  in  most  things,  to  like  passions  witli  our- 
selves, and  they  pn'sent  an  object  for  the  noblest  humanitarian  exertions. 

13.  The  centres  of  general  migration  from  which  the  Nortli  American  triljos  pn>- 
m'ded  to  the  places  occupied  by  them  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century'  np|x*ar 

Ualiility  to  indodo  tbe  (nbe«  of  Panama,  Mexico,  kc.  Poetrj  baa  relie?cd  herself  by  adopting  tfae  wards 
Colombia  and  Hrapena;  but  bistorj  and  etbnolog}'  are  Ubelj  to  bo  left,  as  at  this  day,  to  tbe  toils  of  cimim* 
location. 

' Cotton  Mather. 
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pliiiu.  Tiujne  tribe*  who  jienotrattHl  the  northern  cordillera  of  the  Rocky  Motmtains 
by  tho  Unjiga  and  other  pa#*.se.H,  reaching  quite  to  the  termination  of  this  chain  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  latitude  70®,  to  whom  the  gimeric  apiKdIntion  of  Athapasens  has  Ijcen 
applied  by  Mr.  Gallatin,’  migrated  coiitiQimlly  fruiu  their  Htarting  points  on  the  pHciflc 
towards  the  east  and  »outh-ea.st  (Plate  4.)  On  the  settlement  of  New  France,  and 
particularly  on  the  new  vigor  which  giH)gn»phiail  discovery  fissuimsl  after  the  fall  of 
Quel3cc,  when  the  fur  trade  began  to  be  pushed  north,  they  had  reached  the  dividing 
grxmnds  or  water-shed  (RiiMer-c/iart/)  se{>amti}ig  the  remotest  trihutarios  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  from  those  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  Missinipi,  Great-water,  or  Churchill  river,  (not 
to  lie  confounded  wdth  the  MiKsbwippi,)  is  stated,  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,*  to  be 
their  ultimate  eastern  limit,  wliere  they  were  met  by  an  oppwing  wave  of  migration, 
namely,  the  Crees  or  Kenistciios,  the  van  of  the  Algonquins,  who  had  a widely  different 
starting  point. 

14.  The  different  tribe«  who  compose  this  northeni  genus  or  family  of  tribes  (Atliv 
pascas),  8jx^Ak  cognate  didccU  (all  except  the  Imnd  of  Loo-chooa,  or  Quarrelers).  The 
most  mimenuiH  trilie  occup^'ing  the  denuded  and  sterile  plains  ladwcen  lat.  00°  to  G5® 
and  long.  100°  to  110°,  are  known  by  the  Algonquin  name  of  Cheppewyana  (not  to  be 
laiittakeii  ibr  the  radically  different  tribe  of  Chip|)ewas),  but  who  call  themselves,  with 
a more  correct  allusion  to  their  ptsigraphy,  or  Ea^tmen.  Next  in 

numerical  iinixirtance  miik  the  IXigribs,  the  Copiwniiiuo  Indians,  the  Beaver  and  Roerky 
Mountain  Indians,  of  Pence  River,  and  the  Tnculliea  and  their  congeners,  of  New  Cale- 
donia. NuiuIxth  of  the  minor  trilx^s  are  very  small,  not  exceeding  forty  or  fifty  men, 
or  aliout  2fl0  to  250  souls.  They  raise  nothing,  and  depend  solely  for  subsistence 
and  pniU^ction  on  the  liow  and  arrow,  the  snore  ajid  net,  the  gun  and  trap.  They  are 
*timiihitc<l  to  glean  these  vast  solitudes  for  the  small  fur-liearing  animals,  which  are 
P.\rlmngeU  for  Eurcqiean  fabrics  by  the  traders.  They  do  not,  from  the  best  data  we 
hare  numl>er,  north  of  the  Churchill  River,  more  than  2500  hunters,  or  alxmt  13,000 
souls,  cxcluHive  of  the  £s<[pumau.K,  and  cannot  be  stiid  to  averagi*,  probably,  one  soul  to 
fifty  square  miles. 


ESTIMATES,  DRAWX  CHIEFLY  FROM  MACKENZIE. 


Mm. 

Oboppewyiitu 800 

Coppcraiio^  lodiinA.. 130 

Dogribii  200 

EtlcbftuUwoot,  StiTTOg'bows 70 

Mountaio  Indiana 40 


Sr^iU. 

4.000 
eo.5 

1.000 
soo 
200 


' American  Rthnologteal  Trunaactiana,  Tot  I. 

* Vojigc*  from  Montreal,  tliroagt  tlie  Coalineot  of  North  America. 
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15.  Tho  E»ir{uimaux,  who  conKtituUi  the  extreme  northe.'wtem  and  northwestern 
group  of  British  America,  offer  the  singular  problem  of  the  migration  aeroan  the  aa^tic 
fringe  of  the  coiitineut  from  east  to  wt^t.  Tlioy  ore  traeinl  from  Balfin’s  Bay,  Labrador, 
and  even  Greenland,  to  Behring’s  Straits  and  the  amtiiient  of  Asia,  where  the  «Hk*ntiiry 
Tchuktchi  arc  found  to  speak  a dialect  of  their  Itutguagc.  But  this  langnngc  is  not 
traced  farther  among  the  Asiatic  triliea  of  that  oiMist  This  group,  whoso  mode  of 
aulisistem^,  stature,  and  ctistoina,  constitute  the  minimum  point  of  depression  of  the 
Indian  race,  and  who  offer  the  moat  extreme  example  of  the  effwta  of  latitude  and 
longitude  on  mannerK  and  the  physical  type,  is  confined  to  a belt  of  some  hundred 
miles  wide,  on  the  arctic  coasts ; and  they  have  their  extreme  southern  point  of  location 
within  the  Straits  of  Belle  Tslc,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  LawTcnce,  lat  about  50®.  They 
ore  douhtle^  the  Skroellings,  or  dwarfs,  obaer\ed  on  the  contiguous  Island  of  New* 
foundlaiid,  the  ancient  Hellueland,  by  the  Scandinavians. 

16.  A very  different  starting-point  must  be  assigned  to  the  migrations  of  the  multi- 
tude of  comparatively  jwpuloUH  tribes  to  whom  we  have  applied  the  gtmeric  term 
of  Vcsporic  or  United  States  Indians.  This  large  genus  of  the  race  who  exist  in  sc|>a> 
rate  groups  of  languages,  but  who  arc  aasinnlaU'd  by  a jasculior  s^mtax  and  a coinci- 
dence of  mental  and  physical  i)'pe  which  very  unequivocally  marks  them  as  a homo- 
geneous race,  occupy  tho  entire  area  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  etiat  of  tlie  trilxw  of  New  Mexico,  to  whom  De  Vaca  applies  the  term  Jumanoe.” 
(Uumanos.)  TIicbc  latter  inhabit  the  outer  northern  edge  of  tho  circle  of  the  somi- 
civilixcd  Irilics  of  Now  Mexico.  They  retained  at  that  era,  (alx>ut  1530,)  and  continue 
to  retain  at  the  present  day,  tho  two  striking  elements  of  that  type  (the  Toltec  typo) 
of  civilization:  namely,  the  zea  niairje  and  the  cotton  plant  We  ha\’e  no  knowledge 
how  the  latter  was  fabricated.  There  was  no  indication  then,  nor  is  there  now,  that  the 
dishdf  (one  of  the  most  ancient  implements  of  mankind)  was  employed  to  form  the  tliread. 
It  is  only  said  that  they  possessed  blankets  of  cotton,  and  that  they  cultivated  fields 
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of  *‘com.”  Some  amelioration  of  manners  an<l  custuma  wjw  tlie  consetiuence  of  tliia 
fixity  of  pursuits;  and  wc  find  that  l)e  Vnca  was  escorted  on  Ids  way  to  the  Pacific 
williout  tlic  rude,  savage  manners  that  he  had  encountered  in  Florida  and  Arkans^un, 
and  wa«  uniformly  attended  by  a ndinue.  Both  the  condition  and  jxisUion  of  the 
moduni  •Navahoes  and  Mcspiies  concur  in  favoring  the  sup[M)»>itkm  that  they  are 
de^cendoil  from  the  ancient  Jumaiux>s. 

17.  A liniiL  rather  tbuii  a starting>point,  is  thus  furnished  for  the  wild  hunter  trilies 
whom  both  Dc  Vn<*a  and  De  Soto  found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  the  present 
an*a  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  The  evidence  of  these 
tribes  coming  from  the  southwest  Ls  found  in  their  posm»ssing  the  zea  maize,  which  they 
carried  with  them,  and  cultivated  to  some  extent  wherever  they  went ; and  it  con- 
atituicH  one  of  the  bc^st  evidences  of  the  traerk  of  migration.  Like  confluent  rivers 
pouring  from  the  west,  the  stream  of  migration  which  passed  into  and  across  the  Mis- 
aiKHtppi  may  have  received,  at  succeiwivc  eras,  now  and  fresh  ao<H*f«sion«  by  way  of  the 
several  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  south  of  latitude  42®,  and  extending  to  30®,  or 
even  25°;  but  it  is  by  no  means  pnd»able  that  in  any  such  migrations  the  sea  maize 
wa»  brought  over  the  bleak  pass  of  42®,  where  the  plant  was  not  raised;  nor  fnim  the 
banka  of  the  Columbia,  whea*  neither  Capt.  Grey,  Ix'wis  atnl  Clarke,  Ross  Coxo,  or  the 
agenta  of  John  Ja<»b  Astor,  found  a kernel  of  it  us  the  product  of  aboriginal  industry. 

In  1527,  De  Vaca  found  the  zea  maize  in  very  limited  quantities  in  Floridji,  after  he 
hod  got  away  from  the  mere  Gulf  l>ands,  who  lived  mainly  on  fish,  moliusco,  wild  fruits, 
and  nub*.  De  Soto,  who  struck  deeper  into  tlie  country  in  his  march  twelve  years 
later,  found  it  abundantly  among  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Muso<^recs,  Choctaws, 
Chicka»uws,  and  Chorukeos.  In  1702,  when  Bienville  was  put  to  straits  in  sust^ing 
the  infant  colony  of  Louisiana,  this  grain  w'os  so  abundant  among  the  Chactaws,  who 
were  the  original  occupants  of  Uic  country',  that  the  governor  quartered  the  soldiers  for 
mouths  on  that  tribe.' 

18.  The  Virginia  tribes  literally  sustained  the  colony  planted  at  Jamestown  with 
supplies  of  Indiao<com  from  their  own  fields,  and  one  of  the  prominent  services  which 
Capt.  John  Smith  montioneil  in  hU  letter  to  Queen  Anne,  in  reemniting  the  friendUness 
of  Pocahontas,  was  her  leading  these  "conductos”  of  grain  herself  to  the  sulTering 
cidoiusts,  without  which  they  must  have  j)crisUed,  The  track  of  its  sprearling  among 
the  tribes  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  clearly  traced  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
into  Massachusetts  and  all  New  England,  where  they  raised  the  small  and  nutritious 
variety  of  white  and  yellow  flint  com,  and  where  their  no4ca-/nk  constituted  the 
sustaining  food  of  their  warriors. 


' Gajaire'ft  IjOumaol  W«  quote  thw  bock  fw  «tt  ueUti-d  fttct. 
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19.  Thf  Gulf  of  the  SL  Lawrence  may  be  named  as  the  most  northerly  latitude  to 
which  the  Indians  hail  carried  this  pliuit;  but  there  U no  evidence,  that  I Imve  seen, 
of  its  having;  been  cultivated,  at  an  early  date,  uu  or  near  its  shores.  Cartier,  in  his 
Yoya^'s  in  1534  and  1535,  Ibund  none. 

20.  On  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  its  rapids,  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  jienetrating 
into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  al)out  1010,  the  cultivation  of  the  maire  was 
found,  by  the  Fnuich,  to  1>e  practised  in  all  the  cantons;  and  the  reliance  placed  on  it 
is  one  of  the  unmistokeablc  causes  of  the  progress  to  political  jjovver,  made  by  this 
adebrated  group  of  trilx*s.  By  means  of  it,  they  could  sustain  a moa*  heavy  popu< 
lation,  and  live  in  larger  villages. 

21.  On  procociling  to  the  nltra-montane  regions  west  of  the  Alloglmnies,  this  native 
ceriMil  wjus  found,  by  the  earliest  French  and  English  explorers,  in  |)ossej^ion  of  all  tJie 
tribes.  It  was  cultivated,  in  small  quantities,  by  the  hunter  communities  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Wabash,  the  Miami,  and  the  Illinois;  and  by  the  nations  along  l)oilt  bimks  of  the 
Mississippi ; for  this  river,  in  ita  descent  from  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  where  Mar- 
guette  Inul  reachotl  it,  was  the  reflex  course  of  disc<jvery  to  the  ivspective  |x>iiits  where 
Be  Vaca  and  De  Soto  had  first  found  it  Ln  Salle  and  Tonti  followed  it  quite  to  the 
point  in  its  delta  where  the  level  of  the  arable  alluvial  land  sinks  beneath  the  dominion 
of  the  w'ators  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexiw. 

22.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  cultivation  of  tlie  zca  maize  gave  the  ancient  mound' 
builders  the  capacity  of  concentrating  their  numbers,  and  living  tugetlicr  in  large  towns, 
which  at  once  created  a necessity  for,  and  enabled  them  to  construct  and  defend  those 
antique  works,  the  remains  of  which  arc  still  found  in  many  places  in  the  West. 
Nothing  is  clearer  (if  we  admit  some  intrusive  antiquities  due  to  civilized  sources  lx*fore 
the  fifteenth  ccntuiy')  than  that  this  ancient  development  of  increased  numbers  and 
pow'er  had  produced  no  veiy  fixeti  general  confederacies,  or  led  to  consolidated  dynasties, 
like  tlioHc  of  the  Olmecji,  the  Tultocs,  the  Az.tecs,  and  the  Auricanians ; that  the  tribes 
live<l  in  continual  political  discord ; that  no  high  advanced  state  of  civilization,  manners, 
and  policy  Imd  been  reached ; and  that  the  failure  of  their  partial  and  verbal  compacts 
threw  them  liack  into  the  tjqie  of  barl>ari.Hm,  leaving  the  remains  spoken  of,  not  only 
as  moiiuiuents  of  the  conflicts  of  opposing  trilx.*^,  but  of  the  state  of  wild  discord  that 
pit‘vaiU‘d  among  them.  If  Kurojiean  or  Asiatic  science  and  art  had  furnished  elements 
in  this,  they  gave  way  to  barbaric  power,  lie  must,  we  think,  Ije  an  oljsen  er  of  a very 
imaginative  teinpi^rament  w'ho  perwovi's  in  these  archa><dogical  remains  a more  exalted 
origin  than  has  been  denoted.  We  cannot  say  that  the  Sy  rian,  the  Carthaginian,  the 
Scandinavian,  or  even  the  Cimbriaii  or  Jew,  were  not  liere.  There  arc  rather  v estiges 
than  ])roofs  of  such  a population ; loit  it  appears  alike  to  have  lost  its  niis  and 
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it»  religion.  Look  where  we  will  between  the  banks  of  Lake  Su|x‘rior  and  the  Gulf 
of  MexKM>,  there  are  few  tnicCH  of  the  origin  of  the  arU  whieh  denote  a higli  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  no  indications  of  the  use  of  tlie  iron  hammer,  the  art  of  Mildering, 
tlio  use  of  the  lathe,  the  potters  wheel,  the  art  of  glazing,  or  the  distjiit  The  carving 
of  pitJO.**,  from  generally  soft  minerals  »u>d  stones,  wjw  carried  to  eunsidemble  iwrfcction, 
b»it  will  not,  for  an  instant,  licar  comparison  with  the  supposed  contem{H>raneous  arts 
of  the  Hotnnn  and  Grecian,  or  even  the  Kgjptian  chistd.  The  greatest  evidence  of 
combined  labor  was  not  in  the  numljer  of  cubic  feet  of  earth  piled  up  in  the  westeni 
tumuli,  and  in  evidences  of  corn-culture,  but  in  the  attempts  at  mining  in  the  ba.'<in  of 
T^ake  Sujierior,  which  have  Ijoen  develoixxl  since  1811.  But  oven  here,  the  hammers 
used  were  mauls  of  stone,  and  the  jx>wer  of  artificial  disintegration  w'os  the  alternate 
application  of  tire  and  w'ater  to  the  surface  of  the  ruck.  The  mechanical  powers  of  the 
weslg«.‘  and  the  lever  were,  it  is  tnie,  to  some  extent  employed,  and  the  ojieration  of 
cutting  masses  of  native  copper  was  elfwted  by  means  of  chiseds  of  the  same  material, 
hanleiicd  by  an  admixture  of  tin,*  or  in  some  way  not  cxatdly  apparent.  Pieces  of 
native  cop|>er,  in  a state  of  nide  manufacture,  were  scattered,  at  very  early  in 

tumuli  and  graves,  not  only  throughout  the  ba.><ins  of  the  up|M*r  hike.s  and  the  valley 
of  the  Mis.sis.«ippi,  from  this  prolific  source,  but  over  more  tlian  half  of  Xortli  America.* 
These  ancient  lalx>rs  were  manifestly  due  to  tlie  pnHleccssors  of  the  Vesix*ric  trilx's, 
whose  vestiges  are  scattered  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missi.ssippi.  But  even  hero,  the 
element  of  the  zt*a  maize,  and  }K‘rhn|)s  a s|xxdes  of  lx*on,*  must  have  Ixen  relied  on  to 
a considerable  extent,  ns  an  article  transported  from  (‘ontiguous  soiitheni  latitudes.  It 
was  less  tlmn  an  hundred  and  fifty  geographical  miles,  in  a line  south  from  the  Michigan 
antifpio  copjxT-bcds  referred  to,  to  the  Fox  river  valley  of  Green  Bay,  whore  the  zca 
maize  is  known  to  have  Ix^en  cultivated  by  the  natives  from  tlie  earliest  arrival  of  the 
Frencli. 

Tliis  cereal  wax  raised  on  the  ancient  Winnebago  fields,  on  the  inner  shores  of  Green 
Bay,  and  perhaps  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Menonionie  river.  The  plant  wax  not 
curried  in  that  longitude,  in  its  northern  distribution,  beyond  the  latitude  of  Waknmik- 
kizxie,  or  the  pi»int  called  Vttrlre  crrK-Iie  by  (he  French,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Mifhigiin.  In  the  valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  its  gec^raphical  dissemination  was 
liigbor;  and  in  proportion  as  that  river  wax  axeended  westward  in  it?  discovery,  at 
consitloruble  distau(M}8  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  climate  favored  its  growth. 
I found  this  grain  at  Cass  Lake,  on  the  sources  of  the  river,  in  1832,  and  it  wu.««  the 
ciim^nt  tradition  of  red  and  white  men,  that  it  hml  been  raised,  and  came  to  perfection, 
so  ox  to  jireecrve  seed,  from  a very  early  period,  at  Red  Lake,  near  latitude  49®,  and  in 


’ li  U oonfcaeiKid,  ve  hare  do  localit}-  of  tin  in  the  United  States,  ualca  it  be  in  Ute  Tallcj  of  tbc  Kansi% 
TeforreJ  to  io  Part  I.,  p.  157. 

* Vide  Part  T-,  p D5,  where  a geoenl  view  of  tlib  qneatioo  u givro.  * Part  I.,  p.  54. 
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the  valley  of  R*xl  River  of  the  North.  To  thew  remote  pointe  it  had  been  carried  in 
the  migrations  northwestwardly  of  the  Ojibways,  the  Keuistenoe,  and  the  AKsinaboinoa; 
mid  in  these  Intitudea  it  ei>asca.  The  great  Athapusca  family,  Ktartiiig  from  an  opposite 
centre  of  migration,  did  not  it. 

23.  If  the  family  of  the  widely  diffused  United  States  or  Vesperic  tribes,  wh«»c 
trat’k  of  migration  has  now  been  sketched  by  the  im]x>rtant  element  of  the  tea  maize, 
be  coinpariHl  by  general  nnuinerM  and  customs,  modes  of  living,  and  principles  of  syntax, 
there  will  be  found  a striking  and  close  resemblance.  Food  and  climate  have  created 
developments  in  the  southern  and  western  trilx^  which  were  rare,  or  comparatively 
unknown,  in  the  extreme  nortlicastem  and  northwestern  stocks.  The  tribes  who 
chased  the  buffalo,  and  lived  almfjst  exclusively  on  animal  diet,  were  of  a more  vigorous 
pi>  y.^ical  and  mental  character  than  those  bands  which  were  confined  along  the  northern 
sca-coasts  to  fish.*  Hence  it  was  that  the  interior  tribes  cverj'where  defended  them- 
selves more  valiantly  than  thoete  on  the  coasts.  Even  in  Florida,  where  the  natives 
stixsl  courageously  by  their  anus,  on  the  first  invasion  by  the  Spanianhs  under  Dc  Soto, 
in  1539,  they  had  not  proceeded  thirty  leagues  Ixifure  they  encountered  exix‘rt  Ixiwmen, 
who  could  drive  an  arrow  nearly  to  its  head  through  the  breast  of  a horse.* 

The  brave  iiihabitanU  of  Anliazea  and  Copafi,  who  were  clearly  of  the  extended 
family  of  the  Muscogee  group  of  tribes,*  were  possessed  of  a muscular  |»ower  which  made 
them  to  lie  feared  by  the  most  bravo  and  chivalric  cavaliers.  These  tribes,  as  the 
narrator  observes,  only  killed  deer  enough  to  answer  their  pitr{X)ses  as  fiNxl ; but  they, 
at  the  same  time,  raised  the  zca  maize  in  such  quantities,  that  De  Soto*s  army,  on  one 
occasion,  marched  through  fields  of  maize  for  the  distance  of  tw'o  leagues. 


* Mortoo'i  Crania  Americana. 

' Vide  Do  Vega,  as  quoted  in  Theodore  Irving’a  Conquest  of  Florida. 

' Mr.  Albert  Jarocs  PieVett,  in  hit  oewly-publuhed  (1851)  History  of  AUboma,  atatea,  tn  a note  (p.  22, 
Yol.  I.)  tliat  the  Muacogees  migrated  from  Mexico  into  Alatama,  Ac.,  e/l’er  the  inraaion  of  I)e  Soto;  and 
that  they  conquered  tb«  Alabamaa,  Oclnnulgeeia,  Oconeef,  and  Alachm.  By  reftTmeo  to  (be  traditiooa  of 
8c'ko-pe-cbi,  an  aged  Mosoogee,  now  in  the  Creek  natioo,  west  of  the  Mufdnnppi,  wbirh  ia  recorded  in  *'Tho 
nistory,  Condition,  and  Proepcota  of  tbo  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,'’  VoL  I.  p.  266,  it  k perwired 
that  the  MuNCOg<«a  formerly  called  Ibcmsclrcs  “ AUbamlana,”  and  were  called  by  other  tribes  **  Okeeboyatte.” 

Tbe  Uebeea,  like  the  Naicbea,  bare  ever  been  deemed  an  apeokiog  a langoago  radicnlly  distinct  from  the 
Muwgee;  and  there  b an  admiasion,  in  a fact  mentioned  by  Se*ko>pc<bi,  tliat  the  Creek  naUooality  » not  very 
ancient  We  bare  no  Ockmulgee  or  Oeonce  rocabulary,  and  cannot,  (berrfore,  apeak  antboritatively ; but  the 
naoxea  tbemsclres,  and  certainly  iboao  of  tbe  aummnding  ooantry,  bear  evidenoo  Muaoogee  origin. 
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B.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRIBES. 

At  the  cloew  of  the  fifteenth  oentun*,  tlic  luditui  tribes  of  the  present  area  of  tlie 
TJnitetl  Suites  were  spreiul  out,  chiefly,  in  seven  priiieipnl  groups  or  generic  familieH  of 
tribe.s ; each  of  which  oonsistoU  of  nmncroiLs  sub-tribe}*,  bandn,  or  large  totemic  circles. 
JBotfti  of  these  suixirdinute  trilies  siK>kc  a language  or  dialect  difi'eriug,  in  some  res|>ects, 
from  the  others,  and  sometimes  having  a vocabulary  entirely  at  varismee.  Each  circle 
bad  also  some  tribal  peculiarities  in  customs  or  manners,  which  might  Ijc  noticed  by 
other  tril)es,  or  by  Kuropeaus  living  among  them,  who  had  paid  particular  attention  to 
these  minutia?,  but  which  would  pass  unnoticed  by  the  general  ohser\'er. 

These  groups,  in  the  order  of  dii?covery,  from  south  to  nortli,  and  from  east  to  west, 
■were  the  Appalachian,  Achalaquc,  Chicorean,  Algonquin,  Ii*tx|Uois,  Dacota,  and 
Shoshonee.  There  appear  U»  have  Ijecn  some  fmgnientary  tribes,  »s  the  Natchws  and 
Uchces  in  the  south,  and  the  Chyennes,  Ac.  in  the  west  and  northwest,  who  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  arranged  under  these  genera;  but  the  present  state  of  our  al>origiiial 
researches  will  not  iK‘rmit  us  to  include  them  in  either  of  the  seven  groups.  There  is, 
poKsibly,  a Toltecan  element  in  the  Appalachian  group:  nor  are  we  entirely  prepatvd, 
at  the  disUmce  of  nearly  three  centuries  from  the  time  stated,  and  with  the  imiwrfoct 
information  and  vocabularies  now  |s>ssessecl,  to  determine,  at  that  ei>och,  the  e.vuct 
ethnological  relations  and  liouiidaries  of  the  trilx's  of  Texn.s,  Oregon,  New  Me.xico, 
California,  and  Utah — countries  Tcspcctmg  which,  it  is  ho{>cd,  the  progress  of  this 
work  will  hereafter  enable  us  to  present  a chart  to  bear  the  date  of  1800. 

1.  Appjllachia.\s.  — The  several  groups  are  plactnl,  on  the  subjoined  map,  in  the 
order  of  their  discovery.  The  S])onisb,  who  discovered  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  were 
not  backward  in  their  attempts  to  explore  it.  It  w'ould  not  appear  that  the  Gulf  of 
Florida  is  of  a breadth  and  character  to  have  prevented  the  natives  from  passing  to 
CuImi,  either  by  a hold  traverse  in  tlie  halcyon  montli-s  or  by  the  way  of  the  Bahama 
Islands ; and  such  on  origin  Ltis  been  conjectured,  by  some  early  voyi^rs,*  lor  the 
Carrilxan  tribes,  but  without  physiological  proofs.  On  the  contrary,  the  S|Miniards  of 
Culja,  when  they  landed  in  Florida,  found  their  island  interpretere  entirely  at  fault : 
they  could  uot  uudcrstimd  a word  of  the  languagl^ ; and  Pamphilio  de  Nar\ac%,  who 
Ittudcd  in  lo27,  old  style,  at  what  is  uow  called  Tampa  Bay,  was  obliged  to  employ  the 
vague  language  of  signs.  This  w'ont  of  an  interpreter  was,  it  is  believed,  at  the  bottom 
of  all  his  misfortunes.  He  peqietually  misunderstood  the  Indians,  and  they  him. 
The  next  error,  was  the  then  prevalent  iiolluii,  that  no  terms  were  to  be  kept  with 
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heftthena, — who  wornhipped  the  sun  and  nKK>u ; who  were  under  the  guardianship  of 
demons;  and  who  recognized  a God  in  almost  every  natural  phenomenon.  A fit 
commentary  on  this  notion,  which  freed  him  from  moral  accountability,  and  even  the 
laws  of  humanity,  was  his  tearing  to  pieces,  by  blood-hounds,  the  mother  of  the  chief 
Ilirriiiigua,  whose  imphieiible  ivsentment  to  the  whole  Spanish  race  no  future  efTorhi 
of  either  this  vain  and  vaunting  cavalier,  or  of  l>e  Soto,  who  followed  his  track  ten 
eleven  years  aOer,  could  ever  npjwase. 

These  several  landings  were  in  the  wide^spreading  circle  of  what  we  denominate  the 
Appalaxdiian  group,  of  which  the  Creek  or  Miwcogee,  the  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw, 
form  the  tlin«  lending  triU's.  The  namo.s  of  plants  reiHinled,  though  often  imprecise, 
and  always  after  the  old  scholastic  system  of  Spanuih  ortlu^raphy,  render  them 
dcniimstrahle.  TIterc  appears  ovideiu'o  also,  while  the  main  triU'S  were  honiogciieous, 
in  the  name  of  the  friendly  and  placid  chief Moroso,”  (Little  Bear)  of  the  existence 
of  tlio  Shawnee  dialect  of  the  Algonquin  element  of  language,  at  this  time,  in  the 
Florblian  |K*ninsnla;  and  their  pn*s(‘nt  tril>al  name  (.Southerners)  and  recorded  traditions 
rec<*ivo  support  from  this  coincidence. 

IX‘  S<fto  was  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  the  inteqjretership  of  Juan  Ortiz,  a s<ddier  left 
by  Narvaez  who  had  learned  the  Apimlaohc  longuagi',  to  carry  on  his  communications 
with  the  several  trilx's  until  ho  rt-aclied  and  crossed  the  iKinks  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
np|x>ars  evident,  fur  it  is  said  although  the  languages  differed,  this  difference  was  not 
radical,  so  that  ho  Mmld  comiminicate  witli  them.  The  Appaloches  evidently  spoke 
the  Muscogee,  but  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  wild  scarcdi  after  gold-mines,  IX*  S>U» 
crossed  his  own  track.  After  liis  return  from  Cofatcliique,  a Creek  name,  he  crossed 
a jiart  of  the  Chorokw  country,  again  entered  the  territory  of  the  Creeks,  and  oft<T- 
wards  of  the  Clux'tuws,  (callcil  Maviliaiis,  or  Mobiliaiis,)  and,  at  hi.s  higliest  point  on 
the  Mississippi,  the  Chickosaws. 

The  naiiii*s  <»f  Alilmmo,  Cbsa,  Talise.  Chicuza,  and  Toscaluza,  are  scarcely  distin* 
guishable,  in  their  |K>piilar  pronunciation,  from  the  mixlcm  words,  Alabama,  Coosa, 
TalHsee.  Chickasaw*,  and  Tu.'M'aloosa ; the  latter  of  which  is  pure  Choctaw,  meaning 
Black  Warrior.' 

After  emsKing  the  Mississippi,  one  of  the  greatest  perplexities  which  De  Soto  felt 
arose  from  the  want  of  interpreters.  He  here  encountered  a totally  different  stock  of 
languages,  of  which  Ortez  was  w'holly  ignorant.  The  words  had  to  go  through  eight 
or  ten  voices  after  parsing  from  them  l)efore  an  luiswcr  was  returned,  and  this  could 
not  be  relietl  on.  Judging  that  the  same  cla«s  of  trilK*s  have  continucfl  to  occupy  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  he  was  now  among  what  is  denominated  the  Daeota,  or 
wild  prairie  trilics.  It  is  difficult,  in  this  part  of  the  narrative  of  Gjuvillis**©  de  la 
Vega,  to  iveognize  existing  names,  or  our  ViKahularics  of  the  most  ancient  native 
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terniM  have  not  bwn  Biiffieiently  scnitini^.  The  bold  adventurer  had  no  idea  that 
the  Rooky  Mountains  divided  him,  by  a breadth  of  at  leant  2000  miles,  fn>ni  the  “ South 
— a word  <x»ntinually  used  for  the  Pacific.  He  was  evidently  at  his  most  we.'^lerly 
jMJtnt,  ill  the  range  of  the  Quappas,  the  Kansas,  and  the  Osngi*s,  or  Washbashas. 
iU*  pursued  his  way  westward  to  the  hill  country  rimtiing  north  and  south  from  the 
Merriimwk  and  Guscomvle  to  the  Washita,  which  is  sigiiifieantly  calk'd  the  O/urk 
Mmintains.  lie  reocheil  the  saline  formations,  and  alter  his  death  Musooso,  his 
successor,  in  proceeding  to  the  province  of  Ix*  Viuniueros  and  coming  in  sight  of  the 
moimtaiiis,  hml  evidently  reached  the  biilTalo  plains  of  the  far  West.  There  is  some 
evidence  of  the  intm.Mlon  of  the  llliiiuis  into  the  northern  limits  of  De  Sotos  marches, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  Algonquin  group  west  of  the  Mississippi ; between  whom  and 
neighlioring  Indians  a violent  feud  existed. 

2.  Achalaqces,  — In  the  march  of  De  Soto  westward(1540}fromCutifachiqui,which 
is  thought  by  Mr.  Pickett’  to  have  been  on  the  Savannah  liver,  he  pa.«.scd  through  the 
southern  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  AchahMjues-— the  Chemkees  of  our  day;  a 
region  which  is  branded  as  “barren.”  He  was  now  among  the  footdiilU  of  the  Appa- 
lachian mngo.  The  name  of  Achalaque  represents,  indeed,  the  sounds  of  the  term  for 
this  group  more  fully  than  the  English  tenn  of  Cherokee.  It  is  known  that  the  >«mnd 
of  r is  wanting  in  this  language.  David  Brown,  the  brother  of  Catherine,*  a native 
Cherokee,  calls  it  “ the  sweet  language  of  Tsallnkc.”  The  Iwundary  of  the  territory 
poKtessed  by  this  tribe  ap^icara  to  have  been  Ic^s  subject  to  variation  than  that  of  any 
other  trilje  with  whom  we  have  been  in  intercourse  j not  excepting  the  Iroquois,  whose 
doniaiiiM  grew,  however,  by  accessions  from  conquest. 

3.  Chjcoreak  Group, — The  genera  of  tribes  to  which  we  apply  this  name  claim  the 
States  of  South  and  North  Carolina  as  the  peculiar  theatre  of  their  occupancy,  at  the 
earliest  era.  Wo  first  hear  of  them  about  lolO.  The  credulous  govcnior  of  Porto 
Kico,  Ponce  de  Leon,  rendered  himself  memorable  by  his  early  discovery  of,  and 
adventures  in  Florida,  wliich  he  named : but  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  a contlict 
•with  the  natives.  An  adventurer  by  the  name  of  Diego  Moruclo,  being  afterwards 
driven  on  the  coast,  received  a small  quantity  of  the  precious  metals.  This  inHamed 
the  golden  hop(»  of  a company  engaged  in  mining  at  Sun  Domingo,  who  fitted  out  three 
shi|iH  for  a voyage  tliitlicr.  The  Icailer  was  Lucas  Vaac)Ui*s  dc  Ayllon,  whose  object 
was  kidnapping  of  Indians  to  work  in  the  mines.  In  this  nefarious  object  he  was 
driven  eostwardly  along  the  coasts  of  what  is  now  called  Soutli  Carolina.  At  Combohee 
river,  he  traded  with  the  Indians,  (Yaiiinsees)  and  after  completing  his  traftic,  invited 
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tlurm  on  Ixmnl  of  hin  vcitm>K  and  wlion  a miffioient  miml)er  had  gone  into  the  hol(h)  of 
hLfi  »hi|)H,  he  cloc^  the  hatehea,  and  aaiUnl  btu'k  to  Stm  Domingo. 

Ttu;  Yamoacea  apri'ad  along  the  aco-coaata  of  S>uth  Carolina.  The  midland  and 
interior  jiortions  were  covered  by  the  Cutabaw  and  Chornws,  artful  and  valiant  mce», 
who  extcndinl  into  North  Carolina,  and  who  have  signalized  their  histon*  by  their 
friendship  fur  the  whites.  The  Catalioa  were  not  an  indigenous  people  in  South 
Carolina,  having  been  driven  from  the  north  by  the  Iiw[uois,  who  continui'd  to  be  their 
de.'idly  enemies.^  The  mountain  region  and  uplands  were  debateable  ground,  which 
was  ma<lo  notorious  by  the  contending  Clicrokcca  and  Irofjuois,  The  latter,  in  the 
Tusenrora  branch,  spread  aerosa  North  Carolina,  and  preserved  a |ioint  of  approach  for 
their  kindred  in  western  New  Y'ork,  and  the  lakes.  They  maintained  a war  of 
extmoixlinaiy*  violence  against  the  (’herokcca  and  CataliAs,  which  was  conducte<l, 
generally,  by  small  partic*f».  Tliere  is  rea«m  to  siippnem,  that  the  Cherokc<»  were  the 
**  Talltigewy”  of  the  Ixmapos,*  who  were  defeatwl  in  the  north,  and  driven  down  the 
Ohio  by  that  ancient  triljc  in  alliance  with  the  1roc|iiois.  This  group  al^sorlis  the  small 
sea-coast  tril)cs  of  North  (kiroUna.  It  extends  into  southern  Virginia,  mitli  of 
Albemarle  Sound. 

4.  Ai/!ONQrJX.«^. — We  met*t  with  some  traces  of  this  language  in  ancient  Florida.  It 
first  assumes  im|x>rtancc  in  the  sulsgemia  of  the  Puwlmttnneso  circle  in  Virginia,  It 
is  aftenvanls  found  in  the  Nantu'oki*s;  itssutncs  a veiy'  decided  tvpc  in  the  I^enni 
Lenapees,  or  Delawares;  and  is  afterwards  traced,  in  various  dialects,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  and  throughout  the  whole  gcnigraphical  area  of  New 
England,  New  Bninswick,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  term  appears  to  have  Wn  first  employisl,  as  a ginieric  won!,  by  the  French  for 
the  old  Nipeit'inians,  Attawaa,  Montagnies,  and  their  congeners  in  the  Valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  is  applied  to  the  Saltours  of  St.  Mar}’,  the  MiiskigiH's  of  Canmla,  and, 
a.s  shown  by  a recent  vocabulary,  the  Blackfoet  of  the  up|)er  Missouri,  the  Saskatchewiiie, 
the  Pillagers  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  tlie  Crees  or  Konistenocs  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 
Betiiniing  from  these  remote  pt>ints,  where  this  bn>ad  migratory  column  was  met  by 
the  Athapasca  group,  the  term  includt's  tlic  Miamis,  Weeas,  Piankoshaws,  the 
Shawnoes,  Pottawatomies,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Kickapoos,  juid  Illinois,  and  their  varieti(.*s, 
the  Kaskaskins,  &c.,  to  the  junction  of  the  Oliio  and  Mi.ssissijipi. 

6.  iRogrois. — Within  this  widely  spread  group  the  Five  and  afterwards  Si.x  Nations 
fcalUnl  Iroquois)  planted  tliemselvcs  in  western  New  York,  and  on  the  shon>s  of  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  at  a point  where  they  w’onld  ap|)car  to  have  l>cen  in  danger  of  being 
cnished  by  the  surroumling  nations ; hut  they  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  small 
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Tntlian  Inbe*  d«»tro>oil  tliomsolve*  by  dincord,  and  they  oi^aiuzc<I  tIlem^^•lve8  into  a 
coiife«lerary,  in  which  the  principlea  of  military  glory  and  union  were  carried  to  the 
ftcmo  of  the  hunter  man.  They  conquered,  and  then  made  allicfl  of  the  Mohican  and 
Hudson  river  tribw*,  reaching  to  I^ong  Ishind,  They  oubdued,  in  a similar  way,  tlie 
Mousec^,  and  tlie  Lenapi  thcmaelveo,  who  had  long  ocH^upled  a central  pn)ininence  in 
PciiiisylTttnia,  and  also  extended  their  ccmquestH  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
They  drove  away  the  Allegewy,  in  alliance  with  tlie  Delawares,  before  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy,  and  kept  ojH?n  a road  of  conquest,  in  the  direction  of  the  Alleghany, 
to  South  Carolina.  The  Wynndots  are  of  this  stock.  It  is  clear,  from  Jcune,  that 
this  tril>e  was  locnU'il  on  the  island  of  Montreal  when  the  French  first  settled  in  Canada ; 
but,  owing  to  tlicir  alliance  with  the  Frcncli  and  the  Algimqnins,  they  wore  expelled 
from  that  valley  about  the  middle  of  the  sixtwiith  centuiy. 

6.  Dacotas. — The  Mississippi  river  fonned  a line  of  demarcation,  at  the  earliest 
<1ates,  between  the  Ap|>alaehian  and  tlie  Alpa)nqiiin,  and  the  Dacota  trilx^s.  Soto, 
when  he  crossed  it  in  1541,  in  latitude  altout  32%  lamW  among  a class  of  tribes,  one  of 
whom,  namely,  the  Quappas,  (Guipana,)  is  clearly  nanunl.  De  Vaea,  ten  years  earlier, 
mentions  the  Aouos  (lowas).  1 use  the  term  Dacota  in  a generic  sen.se,  for  a stock  of 
languiiges,  jmd  not  as  designating  the  Sioux  only,  as  it  embraces  a very  large  numlsT  of 
trilies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Such  are  the  Qunpi«iB,  Kasas,  lowns,  Osages,  Pawnees, 
Otoes,  Mtssoiirias,  OmahawH,  Auriekarecs,  Minnitares,  Mandans,  Winneliagoes,  and  many 
otiicrs,  who  fill  the  wide  space  between  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi : they  arc  lonU  of  the  prairies.  It  is  not  cemteuded  that  these  ten  triU'S 
can  converse  imderstandingly  together;  but  that  they  are  connecU*d  by  one  ethnological 
chain,  which  is  distinctly  tnwed,  so  far  os  it  has  bc*cn  compared  by  vocabularies.  From 
this  large  family  of  tribes  there  are  to  lx?  abstractwl  the  elements  of  one,  if  not  two, 
additional  grou])s,  which  wo  are  in  ho|>os  satisfactorily  to  designate  in  the  progress  of 
the  investigations  wliieh  we  arc  now  making. 

The  course  of  the  tide  of  migration  of  the  Dacotas  ap|>ear8  to  have  been  north, 
until  the  advunci’d  trilx's  reached  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  western  shores 
of  Ixike  Sujierior.  The  Winnobagocs  luul,  at  the  time  the  French  first  entered  the 
countrj',  reached  Green  Bay,  and  the  Sioux  of  the  Minnesota  territory  were  then 
alrcoily  on  ilicir  retre^^rade  march  hack  on  their  track.  Traces  of  their  ancient  villa^s 
and  hieroglyphit^  have  Ijeen  noticed  at  lioecli  T^ake,  at  Mille  I*ac,  and  other  interior 
positions  intermediate  between  Lake  SujX'rior  and  Uio  cost  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  had  begun  to  retreat  lx*fore  the  northwestern  ru.di  of  the  Algunqum.s,  who  appear, 
from  remote  dates,*  to  have  been  most  cxj>ert  woodsmen. 

7.  SnosHO.VEES.— This  gciniR  of  tribes  posst'ss  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
appear,  oh  fur  as  history  extends,  to  have  held  its  heights  and  pa-sses  from  the  souretts 
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of  the  Missouri,  in  latitude  about  44%  to  the  Bouthem  rim  of  the  Great  Salt  Basin. 
Their  own  traditions  represent  them  to  have  livo<)  in  the  valley  of  the  SusfnUhcwine, 
from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Blwkfeet.  They  occupy  the  Ix’wis  fork  of  the 
Columbia  river,  as  far  down  as  latitude  about  44*^  3(y.  It  ia  clearly  apparent,  that 
they  wore  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  IU»cky  Mountains,  — in  the  territory  of 
Utah,  — and  in  the  plains  and  bill-country  of  Texas;  but  it  can,  by  no  means,  be 
nifnincd  that  these  tribes  had  their  present  positions  at  the  date  we  assign  to  our  chart, 
three  centuries  ago;  while  the  consideration  of  this  subject  is  connected,  and  would 
inevitably  require  the  chis«ificatiim  of  the  ncwly-amiexed  tribes  of  the  United  Slates  on 
its  southern  and  we.stem  boundniy.  It  appears,  from  vocabularies,  that  they  are  the 
name  people  as  the  Comanches  of  Texas.  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a triljc  of  tliein, 
called  Bonucks,  or  R(x>t-digg(‘rM,  exUmds  into  ('alifoniia.  Tlieir  track  of  migration 
appears  to  have  lx*en  south,  bnuiching  into  California,  and  southeast  into  Texas. 

The  geogmpliical  position  of  those  American  trilxs  at  large,  and  their  diflusioii  over 
the  present  area  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  ]K)8seK«ions  north  of  it, 
exbmding  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  os  they  were  found  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  North  America  Ixgan  to  l>c  sctthMl  along  iU  Atlantic  boniers, 
is  denoted  by  the  subjoined  Ethnological  Mup.  (Plate  4.) 


C.  PHYSICAL  TKAITS. 

The  physiol(^’  of  the  United  States  Indian  tribes  is  fully  descrilied  in  a sulisequent 
paper,  (No.  VIII.,)  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton.  This  is  the  last  literary 
labour  of  his  pen,  and  presents  the  subject  in  its  most  profound  and  pliiluHophical 
afl|)ecl8. 

The  obser\'ationa  which  have  now  been  offered  on  the  general  history  of  the  tribes, 
will  prepare  the  way  for  our  taking  up  the  topic,  uuderwtandingly,  in  its  detiiils 
resjiccting  the  several  stocks  of  the  race  who  have  occupied  the  colonies  and  states  from 
their  earliest  planting ; a task  which  will  be  urged  forward  in  the  subsec|uent  volumes  of 
these  investigations,  with  every  possible  di^ree  of  sjKH?d  consistent  with  its  propiT 
coiiHidcration. 
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65.  Modest  and  Moral  Conduct  of  Females. 

66.  Feasts  for  tbc  Young. 

67.  Severity  and  Suffering  in  Winter  in  High  Northern  Latitudes,  and  Hard 

Condition  of  Women. 
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A.  GENERIC  VIEW. 

1.  History,  as  viewed  in  the  carlicrt  and  most  authentic  reconl,  namely,  the 
Pentateuch,  reprononta  man  as  having  been  createt),  not  in  the  savage,  but  in  the 
industrial  or  civilixod  state.  It  lays  down  the  fact  of  this  creation  and  of  the  unity  of 
the  species  a.*;  a grand  mored  trulli,  upon  which  all  iU  suljeiequent  hUtoiy'  is  ba/»ed,  and 
without  which,  it  would  fail  of  its  great  aim,  namely,  to  teach  the  w'orld  what  it  did 
not  before  know,  or  had  forgotten,  that  the  Creation  was  of  divine  origin. 

Commencing  his  career  as  a horticulturist,  the  higliest  form  of  the  agricultural 
type,  he  is  next  presented  to  our  view  as  a shepherd  and  gnun-grower,  or  a “ tiller  of 
the  ground.”  If  these  views  are  correct — and  we  present  them  with  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  their  being  so,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  ninning  counter  to  the  philosophical 
theories  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  so  long  the  enchantresses 
of  ancient  history — then  it  may  be  declared,  that  the  hunter  state  is  a declension  from 
the  industrial,  and  that  barbarism  assumes  its  character,  not  only  as  the  anU^nistical 
point  to  civilization,  but  as  a falling  from  it,  and  a direct  consequence  as  the  neglect  of 
its  higher  and  sublime  principles.  God  did  not  surely  send  a man,  in  tlie  person  of 
PV9  (interpreted  Moses,)  to  tell  mankind  a falsehood. 

2.  By  Race,  when  employed  in  its  generic  sense,  is  meant  the  entire  human  species ; 
but  the  first  family  of  man  had  not  passed  its  primary  ordeal,  when  it  is  seen  that 
separate  types,  such  as  arc  regarded  by  physiologists  and  theologians  os  essential  moral 
and  physical  races,  arose.  At  any  rate,  for  sixteen  centuries  and  a half,  there  is  the 
most  careful  and  exact  genealogical  distinction  kept  up  in  the  narration  between  the  two 
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primary  Alcanic’  and  Alsethic*  types  j and  it  is  from  the  latter,  eo  far,  at  least,  as  the 
lino  is  concerned,  that  the  now  or  Noochian  tyix»  are  derived. 

3.  It  is  also  perceived,  from  the  same  record,  that  agricnlture  and  fixed  indufltrj'  was 
the  state  of  the  Noachiun  or  diluvian  e|)oc!i ; and  it  ia  not  till  a century  later,  a#rreeahly 
to  sound  chronol<^st8,  that  we  hear  of  the  hunter  state,  and  of  the  general  dispersion  of 
mankind.  How  soon  any  of  the  sub-raccs  or  re-dcvclopod  types  declined  (after  departing 
from  the  unity  of  language)  into  barbarism,  we  know  not,  Grecian  history  calls  all 
tribes  and  nations  “barbarians”  below  tlicir  type  of  civilization. 

4.  Hebrew  history  regards  os  such,  under  the  cognomen  of  “Gentiles,"  all  who  did 

not  possess  the  Hebraic  moral  type  of  knowledge.  Not  to  be,  genealogically,  a direct 
descendant  of  the  Ahrahamic  head  is  decmetl,  by  the  sacred  penmen,  to  have  been 
born  out  of  the  physical  and  moral  pale  of  the  and  it  is  not  till  Anno  Domini  1, 

when  the  foretold  Shiloh  came,  that  we  perceive,  that,  from  the  beginning,  all  the  tA'pes, 
races  and  families  of  men  were  comprehended,  for  the  purposes  of  this  advent,  os 
a perfect  unift/  in  without  respect  to  the  differences  of  nations,  civil  condition, 

languages,  lineage,  or  physical  character,  but  with  a sole  view,  which  is  repeated  line 
upon  line,  to  the  moral  character  and  elevation  of  man.  This  was  Shiloh*s  office. 

6.  It  is  unquestionably  to  the  Noachian  epoch  that  the  ethnologist  is  to  look  for 
those  primorthal  types  of  race  which  are  regarded  os  having  furnished  the  original 
progenitors  of  the  present  species.  The  dififerent  stocks  are  to  be  viewed  as  having 
received  physiological  and  intellectual  laws  of  development,  which  gave  them,  at  once, 
the  capacity  to  reproduce  their  ethnolc^cal  likes  during  ages. 

6.  The  endurance  of  physical  t3q»,  as  observed  in  the  features,  manners,  and  Customs 
of  different  nations,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  human 
race.  Ohser\’ers  have  manifestly,  from  the  very  earliest  ages,  thought  so;  for  if  there 
be  not  eupiweod  to  be  some  generic  traits  to  look  for  in  different  races,  what  reason  can 
the  pbiloeophic  traveller  or  historian  assign  for  at  all  noticing  them.  Pln  siolc^y  has 
ceased  to  regard  these  generic  differences  as  the  mere  effect  of  c/imafc,  and  U disposed 
to  speak  of  certain  developments  as  generally  fixed  in  this  or  that  type;  we  do  not 
examine  a North  American  Indian  to  discover  a Grecian,  a Celtic,  or  a Gothic 
physiognomy,  nor  refer  to  a German,  who,  at  this  day,  has  exactly  the  traits  described 
by  Tacitus,  for  the  coarse  straight  black  hair  of  an  Iroquois  or  an  Algonquin.  These  arc 
not  the  types  of  Race  in  which  to  seek  for  resemblances;  the  admitted  theory  of  type 
drives  us  elsewhere. 


' From  C&ia.  ' From  Seth. 
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7.  The«e  obeervations  will  not  be  mij'appri‘lK*ntk'd  in  proroodiiig  to  make  some 
remiirkn  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  North  American  Indians,  who  have  been, 
more  or  lew,  the  objwt  of  historical  investigation  and  knowledge  for  three  centuries 
and  a half:  for  it  seemed  like  covering  up,  or  leaving  out  of  view,  a great  fact,  to  speak 
of  a race  of  very  marked  savages  os  if  the  erratic  and  hunter  life  w'os  not  the  natural 
result  of  neglecting  a fixed  agricultural  state ; and  os  if  mankind  hod  not  been  origi* 
nally  created  in  the  highest  and  noblest  type — the  ty|)e  of  lalx>r.  In  other  words, 
that  it  did  not,  originally,  include  all  racea  and  kindreds  and  tongues,  who  may  unite, 
on  the  Shilonic  principle,  however  diverse  at  this  era,  and  who  arc  yet,  at  all  ages,  and 
in  all  places,  8i»kcn  of  and  described,  in  the  U^hrtxo  orac/r«,  as  lx‘ing  derived  from  mie 
creation  and  one  original  race. 

It  was  thought  best  to  meet  this  question  directly,  in  an  age  of  much  moral 
shuftling;  aud  there  seemed  to  be  the  less  excuse  for  not  making  the  appeal,  when  the 
testimony  is  not  only  the  most  anciemt  known  to  the  learned  world,  but  is  of  a character 
and  dignity  the  most  noble  and  irrefragable.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Indian  tribes 
arc  entitled  to  the  most  exalted  moral  sympathies. 

Archhisliop  Usher  represents  the  Bahylonic  dU])crsion  of  mankind  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  anno  mundi,  and  exactly  one  hundred 
years  after  the  debarkation  of  Noah. 

8.  We  advert  to  this  era  of  the  general  dispersion,  as  exhibiting  the  true  historical 
and  philosophical  epoch,  not  only  of  the  rise  of  div'erse  powers  and  languages,  (in  which 
mankind  were  still  left,  as  at  the  Ix^giiming,  to  the  exercise  of  a free  choice  and 
will,)  but  also  as  the  true  aud  most  onthjue  |X>int,  in  the  rise  and  history  of  barbarism, 
witli  its  concomitants,  previously  developed,  namely,  idolatry  and  flic  worship  of 
‘prhv'iphBf  elemeutSf  and  men.  From  this  era,  which  is  presented  to  us  os  a bold, 
striking,  and  ^nuine  one,  in  the  Hebrew  chronicles,  wc  drop  dowm  the  lapse  of  actual 
history,  casting  out  Asia,  Africa,  and  Euro|>e  from  our  horoscope,  to  (he  year  anno 
Domini  1492,  a period  of  3725  years.  During  this  long  vista  of  time,  authentic 
admitted  history  is  silent  os  to  all  actual  knowledge  of  the  American  tribes.  Wc  do 
not  purposely  advert  to  the  possibility,  nay,  probability,  of  tlic  continent  being  visited, 
at  an  earlier  date,  by  one  or  more  European  nations ; OnU  is  a question  of  our  archwology' 
which  is  not  here  under  discussion ; nor  to  ask,  with  what  elements  of  the  Old  Worlds 
knowledge,  if  any,  they  landed  on  the  coasts  ? nor,  at  what  epoch  of  our  history?  These 
are  also  qucBtious  of  our  archeology,  which  are  just  l>egiunmg  to  he  discussed  on  broad 
principles. 

9.  Whatever  these  eras  of  landing  on  the  coasts  were,  or  the  type  of  knowledge  or 
barbarism  they  possessed,  the  continent  itself  presented  features  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  lead  the  mind  from  the  intellectual,  the  mechanical,  and  the  industrial,  to  the 
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erratic,  l>li3THical,  and  groHS.  Wandering  in  tlie  attractive  scenes  of  the  temperate  and 
tropic  zones,  tho  very  vmilnesH  of  it»  rivera,  lakes,  and  mountains,  mimt  have  proved 
a powerful  stimulus  to  erratic  and  barbaric  notions.  If  we  assign  but  three  thousand 
yeans  for  i ts  occupancy,  and  this  ia  not  too  long  a period,  it  would  appear  to  have 
produced  a.  ii^reater  divereity  of  e%*ery  kind  than  wo  actually  ohwrve.  A tribe  that  is 
separated  Yjy  territory  soon  insists  on  dialectic  diflbreuces.  Whore  tlicre  ore  no  books 
to  fix  the  at^t-ndards  of  pronunciation,  there  caimot  be,  for  a long  time,  absolute  identity. 
The  vow^jI  Bounds  melt  into  each  other,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  haraUer  and  guttural 
consonants,  (and  some  of  these  are  known  to  be  interchangeahlos,)  that  stand  out, 
like  headlands,  to  resist  the  ocean  of  change  in  articulate  sound.  The  plan  of  thought 
IB  not,  however,  so  easily  encroached  on,  and  we  accordingly  find  that,  even  wbero  tlie 
Tocabularj/'  in  entirely  different,  the  synthesis  and  syntax  are  still  essentially  preserved 
for  immense  jHiriods, 

10.  Tlieir  manners  and  customs,  their  opinions  and  mental  habits,  had,  wherever 
they  were  im^uired  into,  at  the  earliest  dates,  much  in  (vmmon.  Their  imxles  of  war 
and  W’orship,  hunting  and  amusements,  were  veiy  similar.  In  the  sacrifice  of  prisoners 
taken  in  war  ; in  the  laws  of  retaliation ; in  the  sacred  character  attached  to  public 
transactions  H4j1innnise4l  by  smoking  the  pii>e;  in  the  adoption  of  penons  taken  in  war, 
is  families  ; in  the  exhibition  of  dances  on  almost  every  occasion  that  can  enlist  human 
s}-mpath>'  ; in  the  meagre  and  inartificial  style  of  music;  in  the  totcmic  tie  that  binds 
relatiotiHlii^>s  together,  and  in  the  system  of  symbols  and  figures  cut  and  marked  on 
their  grave-i^oste,  on  trees,  and  sometimes  on  rocks,  there  is  a perfect  identity  of 
principlcH,  art#?,  and  opinions.  The  mere  act  of  wandering  and  petty  warfare  kept 
them  in  a state,  Uiough  they  had  the  element  of  civilization  with  them  in  the 

2ca  maizo. 

It  ia  roiiiixrkable,  tliat  the  open  senKJoasts  of  America  were  adverse  to  civilization. 
On  the  contrary,  remote  interior  positiom*,  surrounded  by  mountains,  as  the  Valley  of 
Atiahuac^,  or  the  liasin  of  Titacaca,  favonni  the  germs  of  Indian  civilization.  This  was 
not  succeH«fully  dcvelo|)ed,  it  is  true,  without  bWly  wars,  and  the  effects  of  extravagant 
anddrvaxlful  »iiperstitions,Ieading  to  dynasties  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  individual  was 
lost.  It  was,  however,  less  these  acts  of  jwwer  than  the  stationary  habits  of  the  people — 
those  hahit^  that  permitted  lalxirto  be  applied  in  local  districts — that  mainly  fostered, 
it  is  conceived,  the  tnic  germs  of  civilization. 

The  tendency  to  a central  power  was  also  developed  among  the  Iroquois,  at  a remote 
■pChint  from  the  soa-ljoard,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  against  whom 
they  maintained  the  most  bloody  wars.  Hut  it  was  also  on  elevated  and  advantageous 
table-land**,  w'hich  poured  their  surplus  waters,  down  large  and  prominent  rivers,  to 
the  distant  w?a.  They  ho4l,  also,  the  element  of  the  zea  maize,  all  which,  however, 
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might  have  proved  ineffectual  to  their  rise,  had  they  not  fallen  on  the  policy  of  tribal 
confederation. 

If  tl»e  United  States  tribes  be  compaml  with  om  another,  there  Is  fmoid  a coinci- 
dence of  a striking  character.  Take  a Muscogee  from  the  plains  of  Red  River  or 
Arkansas,  an  Algtmquin  from  the  )>anks  of  Lake  Sui»crior,  and  a Dacota  or  Iowa  from 
the  plains  of  the  Missouri  or  the  MissL>sippi,  and  it  will  require  an  interpreter  to  make 
them  understand  each  other:  hut  regard  their  leading  features  and  expressions; 
as4«rtain  their  thoughts  and  modes  of  action  in  vriir  and  peatn*;  their  customs  of 
hunting,  war  dances,  and  ci^remonials;  strive  to  get  at  the  texture  and  philosophy  of 
their  minds,  and  the  coincidences  are  so  striking  that  they  must  impress  every 
beholder,— there  is  a character,  sui-genoria,  which  nobody  can  mistake. 

*‘Not  Hiudno,  Afgao,  Cuthite,  or  Perseo; 

Tbe  lodiaQ  his  own  potot^rpe  must  b«." 


B.  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDIAN  FAMILY. 

1.  O.VE  of  the  most  striking,  universal,  and  pennanciit  customs  which  distinguishes 
the  ^Vmerican  irilien,  and,  more  than  all,  commend.s  them  to  our  humanities,  is  that 
which  exists  in  connexion  with  the  family  tie.  It  is  this  trait,  indeed,  that  disarms 
barbarism  of  half  it*  repiilsivenesa,  and  gives  to  this  erratic  and  benighted  branch  of 
the  species,  their  best  claims  to  our  B3  mpathies  and  benevolence.  Without  this  tie, 
society  would  degenerate  into  utter  confusion,  and  leave  but  a step  between  man  ojid 
tbe  brute  creation.  Species  would  be  dismissed  with  the  maturity  of  the  season;  and 
with  its  close,  all  parentage  ho  forgotten,  and  all  affinities  of  blood  be  obliterated. 

Sunk  as  some  of  the  more  northerly  and  high  PociBc  coast  tribes  may  be,  (and  they 
are  depicted  as  “exccMivel)’  low,’ ) have  in  this  institution,  supported,  as  it  is,  by 
a tenacious  memory  of  the  tie  of  lineage,  a basis  for  commencing  our  investigations 
and  comparisons;  and  a proof,  indeed,  that  the  obligations  of  the  tie  itself,  or  the 
family  relation,  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  human  sociol^^  and  were  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  man  to  uphold  the  laws  of  purity  and  virtue. 

2.  Ages  of  wandering,  and  deep  degeneracy'  of  manners,  and  habits  of  the  darkest 
dye,  have  done  little,  in  fact,  to  shake  the  laws  of  consanguinity.  The  marital 
rite  is  nothing  more,  among  our  tribes,  than  the  porfwmal  consent  of  the  parties, 
without  requiring  any  concurrent  act  of  a priesthood,  a magistracy',  or  witiu*s*es,  the 
act  is  assumed  by  the  parties,  without  the  necessity  of  any  other  extraneous  sanction, 
except  |>arental  consent;  presents  are,  however,  often  made,  if  the  parties  be  able.  It 
is  also  disannulled,  and  tbe  wife  dismissed  from  the  wigwam,  whenever  the  husl>and 
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or  the  marital  stat4?  is  continued  under  the  evila  of  discord  or  a state  of 
pol  vf^iniy  : the  latter  is,  however,  the  usual  method  among  the  hunter  and  prmrie  tribes. 
But  the  tioH  of  oonsonguinit)'  are  still  strictly  acknowledged ; children  become  pof»st‘s«ed 
of  all  their  natural  rights,  and  family  tradition  traces  these  lies  to  their  remotest  links, 

3.  At  thiH  point,  the  institution  of  the  totem  comes  in  to  strengthen  ajid  confirm 
domestic  tradition;  for  this  is  acknowledged  as  prtjof,  even  where  family  tradition  fails. 
The  totoxn  ia  a B^mbol  of  the  name  of  the  progenitor,— generally  some  (quadruped,  or 
bird,  or  other  object  in  the  animal  kingdom,  which  stands,  if  we  may  so  e.vpress  it,  as 
tlie  surname  of  the  family.  It  is  always  some  aniniatcl  object,  and  seldom  or  never 
derived  from  the  inanimate  class  of  nature.  Its  significant  importance  ia  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  individuals  unhesitatingly  trace  their  lineage  from  it.  By  whatever  names 
they  majy  lx>  called  during  their  life-time,  it  ia  the  totem,  and  not  their  personal  name, 
that  ia  recorded  on  the  tomb  or  aJJeilatUj  that  marks  the  place  of  burial.  Faniiliea 
are  thus  traced  when  exi»ande«l  into  Imnds  or  tribes,  the  multiplication  of  which,  in 
North  America,  has  been  very  great,  and  has  increased,  in  like  ratio,  the  labors  of  the 
ethnolof^iat.  The  Turtle,  the  Bear,  and  the  Wolf,  appear  to  have  been  primary  and 
honored  totoiiiH  in  m<^t  of  the  tribes,  and  bear  a significant  nmk  in  the  traditions  of 
tlie  Irocjuoiss,  and  Lenapis,  or  Delawares ; and  they  arc  believed  to  have  more  or  less 
pfuminene^  i t\  tbo  geiieah^ies  of  all  the  tribes  who  are  organized  on  the  totemic  principle. 

4.  This  point,  therefore,  namely,  the  aocred  tic  of  families,  is  the  great  fulcrum  u]>ou 
irhich  tlio  lover  of  hope,  in  doing  anything  to  raise  this  jieople  from  barbarism,  rests.  No 
savage  tril>oB  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  far  os  geographical  discovery  extends,  arc  more 
tenacious  of*  their  relationships.  No  earthly  calamity  causes  such  deep  grief  to  them  as 
the  loMA  of  a promising  son,  at  his  entrance  into  life.  Instances  have  been  known  where 
the  father  lias  redeemed  hla  son  from  the  stake,  and  actually  been  burnt  in  his  stead. 

5.  A notable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  hisUiry  of  the  war  in  the  17th 
witurv,  between  the  Chippewas  and  the  Foxes,  after  the  latter  hail  allied  themselves, 
in  the  went,  to  tlie  Sioux.  In  this  war,  the  Foxes  captured  the  son  of  a celebrated  and 
aged  chief  of  the  Chippewas,  named  BUtn»-\euh,  while  the  father  was  aWiit  from  his 
wigwam.  On  reaching  his  home,  the  old  man  heard  the  heart-rending  news,  and 
knowing  wlint  the  fate  of  his  son  would  be,  he  followed  on  the  trail  of  the  enemy 
alone,  and  rcftche<l  tlie  Fox  village  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  kindling  Uie  fire  to 
mast  him  alive.  He  stepped  boldly  into  the  arena,  and  oflereil  to  take  his  son's  place: 
"Aly  son,**  said  he,  “has  seen  but  a few  winters;  his  feet  have  never  trod  the  war- 
path: but  tlie  hairs  of  my  hoail  are  white;  I have  hung  many  si'alps  over  the  graves 
of  my  n*lativeH,  which  I have  taken  from  the  heads  of  your  warriors:  kindle  the  fire 
about  me,  and  «cnd  my  son  home  to  my  lodge.”  The  oficr  was  accepted,  and  the  old 
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0.  But  whatever  were  the  pious  of  separation  which  (he  original  families  and  clans 
adopted  to  preserve  the  lineage,  the^  arc  all  found  to  have  distinct  and  appropriate 
names  for  the  different  degrees  of  relationship.  In  one  respect,  these  names  have  a 
peculiarity,  — they  denote,  by  their  orthography,  whether  the  person  be  an  elder  or 
younger  brother  or  sister,  an  aunt  by  the  fathers  or  mother's  side,  or  some  other  like 
distinctions,  which  ap^iear  to  have  their  origin  in  the  very  transitive  nature  of  the 
language.' 


C.  FOREST-TEACniNGS. 

7.  Hunting  and  war  divide  the  cares  of  the  man.  The  arts  of  both  arc  carefully 

taught  to  the  young,  and  enforced,  and  doily  applied,  by  constantly  repeated  influence 
of  precept  and  example.  The  male  children  are  early  instructed  in  the  arts  of  the 
chase.  It  begins  as  soon  as  they  arc  capable  of  walking  and  running  about  A tiny 
bow  and  arrow  is  given  to  the  little  as  a plaything:  os  soon  as  he  acquires 

strength,  he  is  encourag»Nl  to  fire  at  small  birds  or  squirrols.  The  first  evidence  of 
success  is  extravagantly  praised,  and  the  object  killed,  however  small,  Is  prepared  by 
the  females  for  a feast,  to  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  arc  ceremoniously  invited. 

8.  Sometimes  the  triumph  that  attends  the  initial  success,  in  learning  the  hunter's 
art,  is  gained  by  the  snare  that  children  set  to  catch  little  animals.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  came  to  my  notice  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior.  A hunter  having  observed  the 
snare  of  one  of  the  younger  membcrB  of  his  family,  secretly  put  a rabbit  into  the 
noose.  The  next  morning,  as  usual,  the  youngster  went  out  to  the  spot,  and  his  joy 
was  perfectly  unbounded  at  his  success  in  catching  a rabbit.  A feast  of  soup  was 
prepared  with  very  great  ceremony,  in  honor  of  the  youthful  Nimrod,  to  which  old 
and  young  were  invited ; and  their  applauses  resounded  throughout  the  lodge.  The 
facetious  Indian  who  hod  played  the  trick  kept  his  secret,  and  only  revealed  it  after 
many  yean  had  passed  away. 


9.  Skill  in  killing  large  quadrupeds  is  the  result  of  years  of  effort,  but  the  art  so 
acquired  is  as  carefully  taught,  and  its  principles  as  anxiously  impressed  on  the  rising 
generation,  as  are  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  civilized  society. 

' R b sot  BobtUativco  tod  onl;  wbkh  ezbibil  Uib  ektroeter,  b«t  procioiins  nd  other  parto  of  qwecli. 
•CbUd. 
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The  Iiidiiin  youth,  os  he  advanccB  in  the  principlea  of  the  huntcrV  art,  w instnjclotl  hy 
the  ii«i.tive  prk>»th4MHl  to  belicvo  that  thi«  art  can  be  facilitatcHl  by  unHoen  Hpiritual 
agi'iicy  ; unci  a subtle  system  of  motlical  magic,  which  is  exhibited  in  connexion  with 
de\ic<*H  o-ud  figures  of  the  principal  animals  hunted,  is  drawn  on  bark.  To  these  great 
attention  i»  paid;  and  the  secrets  respecting  tlicm  ore  troasure<l  up,  and  its  knowledge 
cultivaU^d  by  an  association  called  the  Meda,  whose  rites  and  ceremonies  are  scrupu- 
lously guiardeil  and  respected. 

10.  \V  inter,  in  all  the  northern  latitudes,  brings  with  it  tlie  necessity  of  a peculiar 
kind  of  liun ting,  which  is  performed  through  the  ice.  When  the  ponds  and  rivers, 
where  tho  rauak-rat  harls)urs  arc  found,  their  hoiim^  are  perforat«Hl  with  a strong  and 
peculiarly  sliaped  spear,  (Plate  76,  Figs.  1 and  2,)  by  which  the  \ictim  is  transpierced, 
and  the  laniinal  brought  (Hit  upon  its  point.  This  act  is  perfumied  while  the  scenery 
is  covered  with  the  garb  peculiar  to  the  winter  solstice,  and  is  reprvstmted  in  the  no* 
company"!  sketch,  (Plate  6.) 

11.  Tn  a.  region  abounding  in  lakes  and  streams,  fishing  also  becomes  an  art,  taught 
to  the  yoving.  There  are  some  mtxlcs  of  fishing  through  the  ice  which  arc  veiy'  inge- 
nioim ; one  of  the  most  common  is,  to  play  a decoy  through  h<»U*s  pi^rforaUnl  in  the 
ice,  by  tvn  iiiHtrumcnt  which  is  called  ai^hknUf  by  the  Algonquin  trilies.  It  consists 
of  a 8]X‘eioH  of  Htout  chisel  of  iron,  attm^hed  firmly  to  a pole.  (Fig.  11,  Plato  7G.)  The 
decoy  in  goiionilly  tho  image  of  a small  fish.  The  Indian,  placing  liimsclf  fiat  on  his 
stumncdiy  covers  his  head  with  his  blanket,  supported  by  branches,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  light.  Ry  excluding  the  extraneous  glare,  the  vision  is  oxtcudcxl  into  the  waters 
below,  and  the  watcher  stands  ready  with  his  spear  to  dart  the  jxiiut  into  his  victim, 
as  soon  it  approaches  to  seize  tliu  bait.  In  this  manner,  which  is  depicted  in  Plate 
6,  the  Indij».ii  *^hle  to  supply  his  family  w'ith  food,  at  tho  most  inclement  and  pinching 
seasons. 

12.  Aiiotber  nude  of  taking  fish  in  the  winter,  is  by  making  a aeries  of  orifices, 
thniiigh  tbe  ico,  in  a direct  line.  A gill-iiet  is  then  pushed,  by  its  bead-lines,  from  one 
orifice  to  Another,  until  its  entire  length  is  displayed.  Buoys  and  sinkers  arc  attached 
to  it,  and  if  1*^  then  let  down  into  dc?ep  water,  where  w'bite  fish,  and  other  larger  species, 
resort  at  tbis  Hcnaon.  The  next  morning  the  net  is  drawn  up,  the  fisliemian  secures 
his  proy,  nnd  again  M.>ts  his  net  os  before.  By  this  mode,  which  is  very  common 
throughout,  the  lakes  where  deep  water  abounds,  these  species  are  captured  at  the 
greateat  dei>ths,  while  sheltering  themselves  in  their  dwpest  winter  recesscfs. 

Fish  are  Hometimes  brought  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Michillimackinac,  fnan 
a deptli  of  eigl>‘y  f.thomn. 

The  Indiana’  ingenuity  in  capturing  the  finny  tril)C8  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
severiticH  of  winter,  may  be  quoted  as  an  evidence  of  their  resources,  in  sustaining 
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themftelves.  But  thb  ingenuity  and  rewurce  Las  its  fullest  development  in  tlic  o|>en 
season  of  summer,  when  the  streams  are  freed  from  the  ire,  and  the  forest  is  clothed 
with  verdure,  to  shelter  and  conceal  its  various  species. 

13.  The  streams  which  traverse  the  Indian  country  are  often  barred  near  their  out- 
lets with  stakes  securely  Ixnind  together,  with  transverse  |H)lca  extending  from  Isink 
to  bank.  These  poles  are  so  close  as  to  prevent  sturgeon  and  all  the  larger  species 
from  ascending  except  by  a single  aperture  which  is  purposely  left.  Through  this  the 
fi!*h  ascend  in  their  frc<jucnt  attempts  to  force  their  way  up  stream  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  their  sjmwn;  but  in  descc'uding  they  are  arrested  by  the  jx>les  of  the  dam, 
and  forced  against  them.  The  Indian  walking  on  the  transverse  poles,  with  a hook  at 
the  end  of  a pole,  which  is  placed  on  the  up|K>r  side  of  the  dam,  sees  and  feels  the 
pressure  of  the  des^nding  Lsh,  and,  by  a quick  jerk,  brings  up  his  victim. 

14.  During  the  low  waters  of  the  summer  solstice,  lines  of  stones  are  placed  from 

each  bank,  where  the  river  has  a markc*d  descent  ]K>inting  downwards  at  an  acute 
angle,  until  they  meet,  within  three  or  four  feet.  This  .'^pace  is  filled  with  stones  of  a 
less  height,  over  which  the  pent-up  and  damme<i  water  rushes  and  falls  on  a platform 
of  poles.  This  platform,  which  performs  the  purpose  of  a groi»  longitudinal  sieve,  lets 
tlirougli  the  water,  leaving  the  fish  to  fiounder  and  lx;  picked  up  — ad  libitum.  This 
contrivance  is  sometimes  cnlltHl  or  stuigiHm’s  yoke. 

15.  At  the  fiK>t  of  rapids  and  fulls,  the  fish  are  followtHl  up  in  their  continued  strug- 
gle to  ascend,  by  fislxcrmen  in  a canoe,  who  provide  themselves  with  a scoop-net  attached 
to  the  end  of  a long  pole,  and  they  then  capture  their  victims  by  a dexterous  swoop 
of  the  implement.  This  act  requires  great  care,  activity,  and  exertion,  os  the  canoe, 
being  made  of  bark,  and  almost  os  Hglit  as  an  cgg-sbell,  is  liable,  the  moment  be 
stands  on  the  gunwales,  to  be  tippetl  over  into  the  Ixxiling,  foaming  waters.  In  order 
to  prevent  it  from  shooting  from  under  him,  a man  sits  at  the  stem  with  his  jwuldle  to 
keep  the  boat  headed,  and  the  fisherman  stands  watching  his  opportunity  as  the  school 
of  fish  pass  by;  then  balancing  himself  w'ith  the  manccuvering  ami  consummate  skUl 
of  a w'ire-<lancer,  he  lifts  his  prey  into  the  canoe. 

This  species  of  fishing  may  lx?  scon  to  Ix)  practised,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
during  the  fishing  seasons,  at  the  fulls  of  St.  Mary’s,  on  the  straits  between  lakes  Huron 
and  Superior,  which  have  long  been  noted  for  the  abundance  and  fine  fiavor  of  the 
white  fish. 

16.  Sometimes  fish  are  shut  with  on  arrow,  by  a watcher  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  when  the  fish  appixxudi  the  laud  in  their  vernal  track  of  migration.  (Plate  7.) 

The  fish-hook  is  employed  chiefly  in  deep  waters,  and  is  intended  for  the  larger  spe- 
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Tlio  white  fwh,  so  comaion  to  the  whole  line  of  lakett,  never  bites  at  a hook,  and 
w capturod  tfulely  by  nets  or  s|>ears.  The  ordinary  trout  and  cod  htaik  has  Ijeen 
supplied  by  commerce  eiucc  the  discovery  of  AmericAj  but  the  ancient  Indian  houk 
of  bone  was  nhaped  much  like  it,  and  its  use  ww  every  way  Bimilor,  as  is  seen  by  an 
antique  bone^h<K>k,  found  in  the  mound#  on  Cunningham’s  Island,  Lake  Erie.  (Plate  38, 
Fig.  4.) 

F'ish  are  alao  speared  from  a canoe,  usually  in  the  morning,  vfhen  they  are  close 
in-shore,  lying  under  the  leaves  and  rushes  that  gn»vr  on  the  bjinks  of  stnNiras.  An 
Indian  woman  or  boy  paddles  the  canoe  gently  along  the  shore,  while  the  man  stands 
up  in  the  bow  or  on  the  gunwales  of  the  canoe,  holding  his  sjK'ar  remly  to  strike  the 
fish  when  seen.  The  spear  or  gig  is  represented  in  Plate  76,  Figs.  3 and  4.  The  mode 
of  opt'miing  in  represented  in  Plate  8. 


D.  AUT  OF  HUNTING. 

17.  This  ingenuity  in  the  taking  of  fish  evincNes  a degree  of  skill  which  challenges 
admiration.  Put  it  w hu*  inferior  to  that  art  which  is  deinandid  for  the  hunter  in  his 
nobler  pursuit  of  game  on  the  land.  To  him  are  known  the  habits,  ranges,  and  fotsl 
of  all  the  cpiudrupeds  which  constitute  objects  of  the  chase.  Not  only  is  it  essential  that 
he  should  know  the  species  of  food  which  each  quadruped  covets,  but  also  the  lime 
must  favorable  to  his  sallying  out  of  his  coverU  to  obtain  it,  together  with  the  various 
precautious  necessary,  in  order  to  elude  the  quick  ear  and  instincts  of  his  victims. 

18.  The  simplest  of  all  species  of  bunting  is  {x;rha|is  the  art  of  hunting  the  deer. 
This  aiiiinal,  it  is  knowm,  is  endowed  with  the  fatal  curiosity  of  stopping  in  its  flight, 
to  turn  round,  and  look  at  the  object  that  dtsturWd  it;  aud  as  this  is  generally  done 
within  rille-mnge,  the  habit  is  indulged  at  the  cost  of  its  life;  whewas,  if  it  trusted 
unwaveringly  to  its  heels,  it  would  escape. 

10.  One  of  the  moat  ingenious  modes  of  bunting  the  deer  is  that  of  Jtre-Jmntittfff 
which  done  by  descending  a stream  in  a canoe  at  night  ndth  a lliuubeau.  The  habit 
of  thin  animal  of.resorting  to  streams  at  night  has  been  mentioned.  In  the  latter  part 
of  spring  and  summer,  the  Indian  hunters  on  the  small  interior  rivers  take  the  bark 
of  the  elm  or  cedar,  peeling  it  off  whole,  for  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  turning  it 
inside  out,  paint  the  outer  surface  black  with  charcoal.  It  ia  then  pierced  with  an 
orifice  to  fit  it,  on  the  bow  of  tlie  canoe,  so  as  to  hide  tlie  sitter;  then  a light  or  torch 
ia  made  by  small  rolls  two  or  throe  fiset  long,  of  twUted  birch-bark,  (which  is  wry  in- 
flammable,) and  this  is  placed  on  the  extreme  bow  of  the  boat,  a little  in  front  of  the 
bark  screen,  in  which  position  it  throws  its  rays  strongly  forward,  leaving  all  behind  in 
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darkncm.  The  deer,  whoite  cv<»  Are  fixed  on  the  tight  aa  it  fiuntii  down,  w tlnu>  brutight 
urithin  r&ngc  of  the  gun.  Swan^  ore  hunted  in  the  Aomc  way. 

20.  The  mazes  of  the  forest  are,  however,  the  Indian  hunters  peculiar  field  of  notion. 
No  foot-print  can  be  iinpreased  there,  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  In  his  temporary 
journeys  in  the  search  oAer  game,  he  generally  encamps  early,  and  sallies  out  at  the 
first  peep  of  day,  on  hU  hunting  tour.  If  he  is  in  a forest  country,  he  chouses  his  am> 
bush  in  valleys,  for  the  plain  reason  that  all  animals,  as  night  Approaches,  come  into 
the  valleys.  In  ascending  these,  he  is  veiy*  careful  to  take  that  side  of  a stream  which 
throws  the  shadow  fmm  it,  so  that  ho  may  have  a clear  view  of  all  that  passes  on  the 
opposite  side,  while  ho  is  hiinaclf  servened  by  ilic  shiulow.  But  he  is  particularly  on 
the  alert  to  take  this  precaution,  if  he  is  apprehensive  of  lurking  fiws.  The  tracks  of 
an  animal  are  the  subject  of  the  minutest  obsi'rv'atiun ; they  tell  him  at  a glance,  the 
species  of  animal  that  has  passed ; the  time  that  has  elapsed ; and  the  course  it  has 
pursued.  If  the  surface  of  the  earth  be  m(»ist,  the  indications  are  plain ; if  it  be  hard 
or  rocky,  they  ore  drawn  from  less  pal(>able  but  scarcely  less  unmistakeable  signs. 

21.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  day's  hunt,  of  which  we  are  apprised,  was 
by  a noted  Chlppcw'a  hunter,  named  Nokay,  on  the  upper  Missisidppi;  who,  tmdition 
asserts,  in  one  day,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Crow*Wing  river,  killetl  si.xteen  elk,  four 
buflttloes,  five  deer,  three  bears,  one  Ivmx,  and  a porcupine.  This  feat  has  doubtless 
been  c-xoceded  in  the  buffalo  ranges  of  the  south-west,  where  the  bow  and  arrow  is 
known  to  ha\'c  l)een  so  dexterously  and  rapidly  applied  in  respect  to  that  animal ; but 
it  is  seldom  that  the  chase  in  forest  districts  is  as  successful  as  in  this  instance. 

22.  On  one  occasion  the  wiebrated  chief  Walsijecg  went  out  early  in  the  morning, 
near  the  bank.s  of  I.»ake  Supen<w,  to  set  imuiln  tra]Ns.  lie  had  set  alsmt  forty,  and 
was  returning  to  his  wigwam,  armed  with  his  hatchet  and  knife  wily,  when  he 
encountered  a buck  mouse.  lie  sheltered  lumm.‘lf  behind  trees,  retreating;  hut,  as  the 
animal  pursued,  he  picked  up  a ])ole,  and,  unfastening  kls  moccasin-strmgs,  tied  the 
knife  firmly  to  the  pule.  He  then  took  a favourable  posiltim  behind  a tree  and 
stabbed  the  animal  several  times  in  the  throat  and  breast.  At  length  it  fell,  and  he 
cut  out  and  carried  home  the  tongue  as  a trophy  of  his  prowess. 

23.  In  1808,  Gitsbe  lawba,  of  Kewj'wenon,  Lake  Superior,  killed  a three  years  old 
moose  of  three  hundred  pounds  weight.  It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  and  tlie 
snow  was  so  sofl,  fmm  a partial  thaw,  that  the  agim,  or  snow-shoes,  sank  deep  at  every 
step.  After  cutting  up  the  animal  and  drawing  out  the  blood,  he  wnip|>ed  the  flesh  in 
the  skin,  and,  putting  himself  under  it,  ruse  up  erect.  Finding  he  could  bear  the 
weight,  he  then  took  a Utter  of  nine  pups,  in  a blanket,  upon  his  right  arm,  threw  his 
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wallet  on  the  top  of  hi«  head,  and,  putting  his  gun  over  hia  left  nhoulder,  walked  six 
miles  to  hU  wigwam.  Thia  was  the  Btrungwst  man  that  hoa  ap|>carcd  in  the  ('hippewa 
tmiion  in  modem  times. 

24.  In  1827,  Annimikens,  of  Red  River  of  the  North,  waa  one  day  ()uite  engroeeed 
in  l<K>king  out  a path  for  his  camp  to  pass,  when  he  was  starlled  by  the  sharp  snorting 
of  a pizzly  bear.  lie  immediately  presented  hia  gun  aud  attempted  to  fire ; but,  the 
priming  not  igniting,  he  wna  knocked  hy  the  animal,  the  next  instant,  s*>vcral  steps 
backward,  aud  hia  gun  driven  full  fUleen  feet  timmgh  the  air.  The  bear  Uicii  struck 
him  on  ouc  cheek,  and  tore  away  a part  of  it.  The  little  consciousness  be  bad  left 
told  him  to  be  {karaive,  and  manifest  no  Mgm  of  life.  Fortunately,  the  beast  bad 
satiated  his  appetite  on  the  carcase  of  a buffalo  near  by.  Having  clawed  hU  victim  at 
pleoMun*,  ho  then  took  him  by  the  neck,  dragged  him  into  the  bushes,  and  there  left 
Uuii.  Yet  from  such  a wound  the  Indian  recovered,  though  a disfigured  man,  and 
lived  to  tell  me  the  story  with  his  own  lips. 

Relations  of  such  hunting  exploits  and  adventures  are  vi\Tdly  repeated  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  constitute  a species  of  renown  which  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  young. 


K.  SUGAR-MAKING, 

As  the  spring  season  approaches,  and  tlie  fuip  begins  to  ascend  the  still  leaflefs 
trunks  of  the  acer  saccharinum,  or  sugar  maple,  the  Indian  ikmilies,  throughout  all 
the  northern  mid  middle  latitudes,  n*pair  to  their  sugar-comps,  aud  engage  in  preparing 
that,  to  them,  favorite  luxury'.  The  sap  is  carried  in  bark  buckets,  and  boiled  down 
in  kettles  of  iron  or  tin.  This  lalxir,  wbich  devolves  chiefiy  on  the  females,  is  shown 
in  tlw  accompanying  sketch.  (Plate  D.) 

25.  It  forin.s  a sort  of  Indian  carnival.  The  uticle  U pmfusely  eaten  by  all  of 
ever)'  ago,  and  a quantity  is  put  up  fur  s&lc  in  a species  of  boxes  made  Crum  the  white 
birch  bark,  which  are  colled  mococks,  or  mukuks.  These  sugar-boxes  arc  in  the  shape 
of  the  lower  section  of  a quadrangular  pyramid.  They  are  of  a light  brown  color,  or, 
if  new,  a nankeen-yellow. 

26.  While  Uic  careful  and  industrious  wife  prepares  and  fills  these  boxes  for  sale, 
the  children  and  youth  carry  sap  from  the  trees,  and  have  a grand  frolic  among 
themselvea ; boiling  candy*  and  pouring  it  out  on  the  snow  to  cool,  aud  gambolling 
about  on  the  frozen  surface  with  the  wildest  delight.  Their  mothers  supply  them,  too, 
with  miniature  mokuks,  filled  with  sugar  from  the  first  runnings  of  the  sap,  which 
makes  the  choicost  sugar.  These  little  mokuks  are  ornamented  with  dyed  porcupine 
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quilU,  skilfullv  wrought  in  the  S‘hm>e  of  flowcru  ami  figures.  The  boxes  designed  for 
sale  are  of  all  sizea;  from  twent)'  to  seventy  pounds  weight.  They  are  rold  tu  the 
merchants  at  six  cents  per  pounds  {uiyable  m merchandize.  The  number  math*  in  a 
single  M*ason,  by  an  industnous  and  strong-handed  family,  is  known  to  be  fruin  thirty 
to  forty,  in  addition  to  all  the  sugar  that  has  becui  consumed.  It  is  seldom  lests  tlian 
n dozen  or  twenty  boxes  to  the  family ; and  the  average  yield,  comprising  the  extremes 
of  candess  and  extravagant,  and  of  the  most  thrifty  wigwams,  may  be  put  Ixjtwcen 
twenty*five  and  one  bundrctl  and  fifty  dollars  in  trade. 

27.  The  heyday  scenes  of  the  or  sugar-making,  crowns  the  labors  of 

the  spring.  The  pelt  of  animals  is  now  out  of  season,  winter  has  ended  with  all  its 
rigors,  and  thu  Introduction  of  warm  weather  prt*pares  the  Indian  mind  for  a M*ason 
of  hilarity  ojid  feasting,  for  which  the  sale  of  his  ‘^golden  mokuks”  gives  him  wmio 
means. 

It  is  now  that  religious  olnervances  are  in  order.  The  Mc^lawin,  the  Jesukawln, 
and  the  Wabeno  societies  assemble.  Feostn  are  ^ven  as  long  as  their  means  lost.  The 
drum  and  the  rattle  are  heard  to  echo  through  their  villages.  The  streamy  now 
looaenwl  from  their  icy  fetters,  pour  a deeper  murmur  j the  forests  are  decked  with 
their  leal}’  clothing,  which  fit  tlicm  for  concealment,  and  the  Indian  mind  prepares 
itself  for  renewing  its  darling  scheme.'^  of  war:  for,  whatever  other  cares  and  employ- 
ments may  demand  his  attention,  it  is  to  success  in  the  war-path  that  the  Indian  looks 
for  his  prime  mid  crowning  glories. 


F.  WAR,  AND  ITS  INCIDENTS. 

28.  SuerrJ^s  in  war  is  to  tlw  Indian  the  acm^  of  glory,  and  to  learn  its  arts  the 
object  of  hU  highest  attainment.  The  bo^-s  and  youth  acquire  the  aceemplishment  at 
an  early  period  of  dancing  (he  war-dance ; and  although  they  arc  not  permltte<l  to  join 
its  fascinating  circle  till  tlicy  assume  the  envied  rank  of  actual  warriorx,  still  their 
early  sports  and  mimic  pastimes  are  imitatious  of  its  various  movements  and  ixjsturcs. 
The  envied  eaglets  feather  is  the  prize.  For  this,  the  Indian's  talent,  subtlety, 
endurance,  bravery,  persevering  fasts,  and  what  may  be  called  religious  penances  and 
observances,  arc  made. 

, The  war-path  is  taken  by  youths  at  an  early  age.  That  age  may  be  stated,  fiw 
general  comparison,  to  be  sixteen : but  without  respect  to  exact  time,  it  is  tdways  after 
the  primary  last,  during  which  the  youth  chooses  his  personal  guardian  or  monedo, — 
an  ago  when  he  first  assumes  the  duties  of  mauhrMid.  It  is  the  period  of  the  assumption 
of  the  three-pointed  blanket,  the  true  toga  of  the  North  American  Indian. 
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29.  The  whole  force  of  public  upinion,  in  our  Indian  communiUe«,  w concentrated 
oil  thw  poinh  itii  early  hjdge  teochiuga,  (such  as  the  recital  of  adventures  of  braver^*,) 
ita  dances,  its  religious  rites,  the  harangues  of  jiromiiient  actors,  made  at  public 
aswinblages,  (such  as  la  called  “striking  the  poeC')  all,  in  fact,  that  serves  to  awaken 
and  &re  amhitimi  in  the  mind  of  the  savage,  is  clustered  about  the  idea  of  future 
distinction  in  war. 

30.  Civilizaticm  has  many  points  of  ambitious  attainment,  the  rewinds  of  letters, 
triuxnplui  in  the  tbrum  and  the  legi.dativo  hall,  the  diplomatic  bureau,  the  honors  of 
the  acadirmicrian,  the  sculptors  chisel,  the  painters  brush,  the  architect’s  design.  The 
Indian  has  but  ouc  prime  honor  to  grasp;  it  is  triumph  in  tlie  war>path;  it  U rushing 
upon  his  enemy,  tearing  the  scalp  rec^king  from  bis  head,  and  then  uttering  his  terrific 
aa-mJtuoti^  (death'Wbtxip).  For  this  crowning  act  (Piute  10)  he  is  |K*miitted  to  mount 
the  Itonoreii  feather  of  the  war>eftgK‘,  — <•  the  king  of  cnniivorous  birds.  By  this  mark 
he  is  publicly  known,  and  his  honors  recognized  by  all  his  trilie,  and  by  the  surrounding 
tribiis  whfise  customs  awituilate. 

31.  When  the  scalp  of  an  enemy  bos  boon  won,  vety*  great  pains  ore  token  to  exhibit 
it  Fur  diis  purpuM*,  it  is  stretched  on  a hoop  and  mounted  on  a pole.  (Plate  11.) 
The  inner  ]>art  is  {uunted  rvd,  and  the  hair  adjiiMod  to  hong  in  its  natural  manner. 
If  it  be  the  scalp  of  a male,  eagles'  feathers  are  attached  to  denote  Otni  fact.  If  a 
iomale,  a comb  or  scissoni  is  hung  on  the  frame.  In  this  condition,  it  is  placed  in  Uie 
hiuiKh  of  an  old  woman,  who  bears  it  about  in  the  scalp  dance,  (Plate  12,)  wltilo 
opprebrious  epithets  ore  uttered  against  tlie  tribe  from  whom  it  was  taken.  Amidst 
tlivse  wild  rejoicings  the  war-ciy  is  vocifi^rated,  and  the  general  gentimeut  with  old  and 
young  is,  Thus  shall  it  Iw  done  to  our  enemies,” 

32.  The  feather  of  tlie  eagle  is  the  highest  honor  that  a warrior  can  wear,  and  a 
very  extravagant  sunt  is  sometimes  given  to  procure  one.  The  value  of  a horse  Los 
been  known  tu  he  paid.  The  mode  in  which  a feather  is  to  be  cut  and  worn  ii 
impurtant  to  be  noticed. 

33.  Tltc  scale  of  honor,  with  the  several  tribes,  may  vary,  but  the  essential  features 
ore  the  same.  Among  the  Dacota  tribes,  an  eagle's  ieatber  with  a red  spot  (Plate  13, 
Fig.  1)  denotes  that  the  wearer  has  killed  an  enemy,  a notch  cut  in  it  and  edges  of  the 
feather  (Fig.  2)  painted  red,  indicaUa  that  the  throat  of  an  enemy  has  been  cut. 
Saudi  consecutive  notches  on  the  front  side  of  the  feather,  (Fig.  3,)  without  paint, 
denote  that  the  wearer  is  the  third  person  that  has  touched  tlie  dead  body.  Both 
ed^  notchc^d,  (Fig.  4,)  that  he  is  the  fourth  person  that  has  touched  it;  and  the 
feather  partly  denuded,  (Fig.  5,)  that  be  is  the  fiBh  person  that  has  touched  the  slain. 
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Fig.  6 denotes  that  tlio  wearer  hw*  received  scars  from  the  hand  of  nn  enemy.  The 
feather  clipped  off,  and  the  edges  painted  ml,  are  also  indicative  of  the  cutting  of  an 
enemy's  throat. 

Fig.  1-4.  On  the  blanket  or  buffido  robe  worn  by  the  Dacota  Indian  a red  or  black 
hand  ia  often  seen  painted.  The  red  hand  (Fig.  16)  indicates  that  the  wearer  haa  been 
wounded  by  hia  enemy;  the  black  hand,  (Fig.  16,)  that  he  has  slain  hts  enemy.  Fig. 
8 indicates  a male  prisoner,  and  Fig.  10  a female  prisoner,  both  captured  by  Fig.  9. 
Fig.  11,  a fcraalc  killed.  Fig.  12,  a male  killed.  Fig.  13,  a girl  killed;  and  Fig.  14, 
a boy  killed. 

Fig.  17  ia  a representation  of  the  thunder-bird,  and  la  frequently  seen  worked  with 
porcu]Muo  quills,  aa  an  ornament,  on  pipe  atcina,  knife  Hheuths,  helta,  and  other  articles. 

Such  are  the  euatoms  of  the  Doeotoa  who  dwell  on  the  St.  Peters,  and  about  the 
Falla  of  St.  Anthony.  The  warlike  tribe  of  Chippewas  on  the  amircea  of  the 
Mississippi,  who,  from  a national  act  in  their  history,  bear  the  diatiuctivc  name  of 
Pillagers,  award  a successful  warrior,  who  shoots  down  and  scalps  hia  enemy,  throe 
feathert) ; and  for  the  still  more  daugoroua  aet  of  taking  a wounded  prtwmer  on  the 
field,  five, — for  they  conceive  that  a wounded  enemy  is  desperate,  and  will  generally 
reserv  e hU  fire  for  a last  act  of  vengeance,  if  he  died  the  moment  after.  Those  of  the 
war-party  who  come  up  immediately  and  strike  the  enem3%  so  as  to  gid  marks  of  blood 
on  tiieir  weapons,  receive  two  feathers;  for  it  U customary  for  aa  many  os  cun  to 
perform  this  act.  It  ia  considered  a proof  of  bravery,  and  it  enables  them,  in  their 
future  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  **  (tfril’ing  the  to  allwle  to  it.  All  who  can 
rise  in  such  a#wemblies,  and  declare  the  performance  of  such  a dc«l,  in  the  presence 
of  the  warriors,  are  ranked  aa  brave  men. 

They  go  one  step  farther  in  the  formation  of  military  character.  Those  who  have 
been  of  the  war-party,  and  merely  see  the  fight,  although  tiioy  may  have  no  blood 
marks  of  which  to  boost  oa  honors,  and  may  even  have  lacked  prouiptness  in  following 
the  lewler  closely,  are  yet  allowed  to  mount  om  feather.  These  honors  arc  publicly 
awarded ; no  one  dares  to  assume  them  without  authority,  and  there  arc  iustances 
where  the  feathera  falsely  assumed  have  been  pulled  violently  from  their  heads  in  a 
public  assemblage  of  the  Indians. 

34.  They  never,  however,  blame  each  other  for  personal  acta  denoting  cowardice  or 
any  speciee  of  timidity  while  on  the  war-path,  hoping,  by  this  elevated  course,  to 
encourage  the  young  men  to  do  better  on  another  occasion. 

35.  Their  war  and  civil  chiefs  use  the  nioet  careful  and  studied  expressions  on  the 
topic  at  all  times, — the  principle  of  warlike  deeds  being  appealed  to;  and  the  tone 
and  temper  of  a band  on  an  exposed  frontier  pewition,  subject  to  be  constantly  attacked, 
and,  in  turn,  to  attack  their  enemies,  is  thus  brought  to  a high  state  of  personal  daring 
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and  heroic  ootirage.  Such  in  the  prwjunt  position  the  Mukundua  or  Pillagers  just 
referred  to,  — a band  who  form  the  militar)'  advance  westward  of  the  great  Algonquin 
family.  Before  their  high  state  of  warlike  skill  tlie  Sioux  tril>es  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  the  western  shores  of  I.<ake  Superior  and  the  sources  of  the  Mbw^istuppi,  and 
this  tribe  venturos  with  fear  even  twenty  miles  north  of  tlw  MImiesotu  River* 

36.  All  war-parties  consist  of  volunteers.  The  loader,  or  woiK'aptnin,  who  attempts 
to  raise  one,  must  havo  some  reputation  to  start  on.  ills  ap|>ealK,  at  the  assemblages 
for  dancing  the  preliminary  wor-douce,  are  to  the  principles  of  bravery  and  nationality. 
They  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  He  is  careful  to  be  thought  to  act  under  the  guidmiee 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  of  whose  secret  will  he  afiects  to  be  apprir^l  in  dreams,  or  by  some 
riten. 

37.  The  principle  of  enlistment  is  sufhciently  well  preserved.  For  this  purpose,  the 
leader  who  proposes  to  raise  a war-jiarty  takes  the  warnrlub  in  his  hands,  smeared  wdth 
Tcrmilion,  to  symlx>lize  blood,  and  begins  his  wur-soiig.  I have  witnessed  scwral 
such  scenes.  The  songs  are  brief,  wild  repetitions  of  sentiments  of  heroic  deeds,  or 
incitementa  to  patriotic  or  military  ardor.  They  are  acooinpauied  by  the  drum  and 
rattle,  and  by  tho  vrice  of  ono  or  more  cborirtere.  They  are  repeated  slowdy, 
sententiously,  luid  with  a measuriKl  cadence,  to  which  the  most  exact  time  is  kept 
The  warrior  stumps  the  ground  as  if  he  could  shake  the  mii\*erse.  Ilts  language  is 
often  highly  figurative,  and  he  deals  with  the  mnehinciy'  of  clouds,  tlie  tlight  of 
carnivorous  birds,  and  the  influence  of  spiritual  agencies,  os  if  the  region  of  space  were 
at  his  command.  He  imagines  his  vmce  to  be  heard  in  the  clouds ; and  while  he 
stamps  the  ground  with  well-feigned  fury,  he  fancies  himself  to  take  hold  of  the 
‘‘circle  of  the  sky”  with  his  bauds.  Every  few  monKuiU  he  stops  abniptly  in  hU 
circular  path,  and  utters  the  piercing  war-cry. 

88.  Ho  must  be  a cold  Usieuer  who  can  sit  unmoved  by  these  appeals.  Tho  ideas 
thrown  out  succeed  each  other  with  the  impetuosity  of  a torrent.  They  are  suggestive 
of  heroic  frames  of  mind,  of  strong  will,  of  high  courage,  of  burning  sentiment 

Hear  my  voice,  ye  warlike  birds! 

1 prepare  a feast  for  you  to  batten  on; 

I see  you  cross  the  enemy’s  lines; 

Like  you  I shall  go. 

I wish  the  swiftness  of  your  wings; 

I wish  the  vengeance  of  your  riaws; 

I muster  my  friends; 

I follow  your  flight. 

Ho,  yc  young  men,  that  arc  warriors, 

lxK)k  with  wrath  on  the  battle-field. 
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Earh  warrior  that  rises  and  joins  tiie  war-dance,  thereby  becomes  a volunteer  for  the 
trip.  Ho  anna  and  equips  himself;  he  provides  hU  own  sustenance;  am!  when  ho  steps 
out  into  the  ring  and  dances,  he  cliants  his  own  song,  and  is  greeted  with  redoubling 
yells.  These  ceremonios  are  tantamount  to  “ enlistment,"  and  no  young  nmn  who  thus 
comes  Kirwanl  can  lionomhly  withdraw. 

.^9.  Whoever  has  heard  an  Indian  waranng.  and  witnesmHl  an  Indian  war-<Iance, 
must  be  saUshed  that  the  occoaion  wakes  up  all  ilie  fire  and  energy  of  the  Indian’s 
soul.  His  tlikshing  eye,  his  muscular  energy,  as  he  begins  the  dance,  his  violent  gesti- 
culation as  he  raises  his  war-cry ; the  whole  frame  and  expression  of  the  man,  demon- 
strate this.  And  long  iM‘fun*  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  utter  his  stave  or  part  of  the  chant, 
his  mind  has  ))eon  w'orke<1  up  to  the  most  intense  |>oint  of  excitement.  His  ujiogiuap 
tion  has  pictim*d  the  enemy,  the  ambush  and  the  onset,  the  victor^"  and  the  bleeding 
victim,  writbing  under  his  prowess.  In  thought,  he  has  aln>ady  stam|x*d  him  under- 
foot, and  tom  (»fT  his  reeking  scalp.  He  bos  sctm  the  eagles  hovering  in  the  air,  n*ady 
to  pwmee  on  the  dead  carcass  os  ,«w>on  as  the  coml>atants  quit  the  field. 

It  would  require  strong  and  graphic  language  to  give  descriptive  utterance,  in  the 
sha|)c  of  a »ong,  to  all  be  has  funcie«i,  and  mhii  and  feels  on  the  subject.  Physical 
excitement  has  absorix)d  his  energies,  lie  is  in  no  mood  fur  calm  and  collected  descrip- 
tions of  battle-scenes.  He  has  no  stores  of  measured  rhymes  to  fall  hock  on.  All  he 
can  do  is  to  utter  brief  and  often  highly  s)*mholic  expressions  of  courof^,  of  defiance, 
of  indomitable  rage.  His  feet  stamp  Ihv  ground  os  if  he  would  shake  it  to  its  centre. 
The  inspiring  drum  and  mystic  rattle  communicate  new  encrg>'  to  cvoiy  step,  while 
they  scrv'C,  by  the  obscrN-ance  of  the  most  exact  time,  to  concentrate  bU  enerjr>'.  His 
veiy  looks  depict  the  spirit  of  rage;  and  his  yells,  uttered  quick,  sharp,  and  cut  ofl*by 
the  application  of  the  h.niid  to  the  mouth,  arc  startling  and  horrific. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a few  short  and  broken  sentences  arc  enough  to  keep 
alive  the  theme  in  his  mind;  and  he  is  not,  prol>ah1y,  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  there 
is  not  enough  said,  in  tlie  theme  of  his  song,  to  give  much  coherence  to  it.  Such  a 
song  is,  indeed,  under  the  best  auspices,  a mere  wild  rha|xsody  of  martial  thought, 
poured  out,  from  time  to  time,  in  detached  sentences,  which  are,  so  to  say,  cemented 
into  lines  by  a flexible  chorus  and  known  tunes. 

The  sentiments  of  the  following  song  were  uttered  by  the  eelebmted  WAtjBttfKEO,  as 
the  leader  of  the  Chippew^as,  oAcr  a vieCoiy  over  the  combined  Sioux  and  Sauks  and 
Foxc«,  at  the  falls  of  St.  Croix,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy'. 

I. 

Hear  my  voice,  ye  heroes! 

On  that  day  when  our  warriors  .sprang 

With  shoiitn  on  the  dastardly  foe, 
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Jiut  vcngi*ance  my  lieart  bumi*d  (o  take 
Ou  ilio  cruel  and  treacherou*  breed, 

The  Bwoiu' — the  Fox — the  Sank. 

II. 

And  here,  on  my  brcoftt,  have  1 bled! 

See — nee!  my  baUlo-scare! 

Te  moimtaliui,  tremble  at  my 
I strike  for  Ufe. 

III. 

But  who  arc  my  foes?  They  shall  die, 

They  Hhalt  fiy  oer  the  plains  like  a fox; 

They  shall  i^ake  like  a leaf  in  the  storm. 

Perfidiouii  do^!  they  rtHiat  our  sons  with  hrel 

IV. 

Five  winters  in  hunting  well  aix^nd, 

While  mourning  our  warriors  slain, 

Till  our  youth  grown  to  men 
For  Uie  battle-path  trained, 

Our  days  like  our  fathers  we'll  end. 

V. 

Yc  are  dead,  noble  men!  ye  arc  gone, 

My  brother — my  fellow— my  friend  I 
On  the  death-path  where  brave  men  niusi  go, 

But  we  live  to  revenge  you!  Wo  haste 
To  dm  os  our  forefathers  died. 

In  1824,  Bwoinais,  a Chip]x.*wa  warrior  of  lake  Superior,  repeated  to  me,  with  the 
appropriate  tuues,  the  following  war-sungs,  which  had  been  uttered  during  the  existing 
war  between  that  nation  and  the  Docotas, 

I. 

Oshawanung  undossewug 
PenaM'wug  ka  baimwoidungig. 

From  the  south— they  come,  the  warlike  birds — 

Hark!  to  their  poMaing  screams. 

’ A Bkiux. 
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II. 

Todotobi  pcnaUc 
Ka  dow  wiawwiaun. 

I wish  to  have  the  body  of  the  fiercoat  bird, 
Aa  itwifl — aa  cruel — aa  atrong. 

m. 

Ne  wawalbeno,  noowai 
Kagait  ne  minwaindum 
Nebunoikumig  tahehaibewiahenaun. 

I caat  away  my  body  to  the  chance  of  battle. 
Fall  happy  am  I,  to  lie  on  the  field— 

On  the  field  over  the  enemy’s  line. 


The  following  stanzas  embrace  detached  Bcntiments  of  other  chaunto  from  several 
sources. 


L 


The  engteB  srreiun  on  hlgh» 
They  whet  their  forked  beaks; 
Raise — raise  the  battle-cry, 
’Tis  fame  our  leader  seeks. 


II. 

The  battle-birds  swoop  from  the  sky, 
They  thirst  for  the  warrior’s  heart; 
They  look  from  their  circles  on  high, 
And  scorn  every  flesh  but  the  brave. 


DEATH  BOKO. 

UL 

I fall — but  my  body  shall  He 
A name  for  the  gallant  to  tell; 

The  Gods  shall  repeat  it  on  high, 

And  young  men  grow  brave  at  tlie  sound. 
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G.  THE  WIGWAM  AND  ITS  MATES. 

40.  It  halt  often  been  made  a Imw  order  i9  obtained  in  m confined  a 9{)aec 

ae  an  Indian  wigwam,  where  bo  many  pentona  aeem  to  the  looker-on  to  be  huddled 
together  in  confuaion.  We  have  had  occasion  to  make  particular  inquiriea  into  this 
subject.  Domestic  order  and  domestic  rights  arc  of  such  a chararter,  that  they  would 
aecm,  in  savage  as  in  civilized  life,  to  deumud  rules  that  all  should  know  and  respect. 

The  wife  of  the  hunter  has  the  entire  «>ntrol  of  the  wigwam  and  all  its  tempo- 
ralities. To  each  person  who  is  a rnembor  of  the  lodge-family  is  assigned  a fixed  seat, 
or  habitual  abiding-place,  which  is  called  Abbinos.  To  the  roaster  and  mistress  of 
the  lodge  belongs  the  chief  locaticm.  To  each  of  the  adult  and  grown  children  is 
also  assigned  their  particular  abbinos.  The  very  infant,  or  abbinojec,  soon  learns  to 
know  its  place,  and  hastens  to  the  mothers  abbinew.  Indeed,  the  term  for  a 
child — abbinoje — appears  to  be  derived  from  this  radix:  the  termination  qfet,  which 
is  affixed  to  it,  is  a diminutive  w'onl  of  endearment;  as  we  obt»erve  it  in  their  terms 
Ibr  a fiy,  ojet;  tca-wn’beguft-ojref  Ac. 

41.  If  the  son  is  married  and  brings  his  bride  home,  (one  of  the  commonest  modes 
of  assembling  the  lodgecircle,)  the  mother  awigus  the  bride  her  ahhi»o«.  This  is 
prepared  by  spreading  one  of  the  finest  skins  for  her  seat,  and  no  one  besides  her 
hiinhand  ever  sits  there,  A visitor  who  is  a neighbor  is  welcomed  to  the  highest  seat 
tem{xirarily.  Inmates  of  the  lodge  have  their  bed,  mokuk,  wallet,  Ac.,  placed  beliind 
their  own  ablnnos,  and  generally  war-cluhe  and  arms,  if  he  be  a warrior,  are  placed 
within  reach.  In  tliis  manner  the  personal  rights  of  each  individual  are  guarded. 
The  female  Is  punctilious  as  to  her  own,  so  that  perfect  order  is  maintained ; and  it 
would  he  as  much  a ^Holatioo  of  their  etiquette  for  on  inmate  to  take  possession  of 
another's  abbinoe  at  night,  as,  in  civilized  life,  to  intrude  into  a private  bed-chamber. 
By  these  known  rules  of  the  wigwam  an  Indian's  notions  of  propriety  are  quite  sati»< 
fied;  w'liile,  to  the  European  stranger,  who  casually  lifts  up  the  lodge  door  (a  hit  of 
cloth  or  skin)  and  peeps  in,  its  interior  appears  to  be  appropriated  with  as  indiscri- 
minate a “communism"  as  if  it  were  occupied  by  so  many  pigs,  sheep,  or  bears. 

42.  The  divuuon  of  labour  between  the  man  and  wife  in  Indian  life  is  not  so  unequal 
while  they  live  in  the  pure  hunter  state  as  many  suppueo.  The  large  part  of  a hunter's 
time  which  is  spent  in  seeking  game  leaver  the  wife  in  the  wigwam,  with  a great  deal 
of  time  on  her  hands.  For  it  must  be  remerabered  that  there  is  no  spinning,  weaving, 
or  preparing  children  for  school;  no  butter  or  cheese  making,  or  a thou.«and  other 
carni  which  are  inseparable  from  the  agricultund  state,  to  occupy  her  skill  and 
industry.  Even  the  art  of  the  seamstress  is  only  practised  by  the  Indian  W'oman  on 
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a few  She  devotm  much  of  her  iitue  to  makiug  moccasins  and  quill-work. 

Her  huAbancffl  logging  ore  curcfuU^v  oniameutcd  with  beads.  His  shot-poucli  and  knif^ 
sheath  are  worked  with  quills.  The  hunting-cap  is  garnished  with  riblmns.  His 
garters  of  cloth  are  odomod  with  a profusion  of  small,  white  beads,  and  ailored  worsted 
tAHscls  are  prepared  for  his  leggins. 

In  the  spring  tlie  corn-field  is  planted  fay  her  and  the  youngsters  in  a vein  of 
gaiety  and  Irolic.  It  is  dune  in  a few  hours,  and  taken  care  of  in  the  same  spirit  It 
is  perfectly  voluntary  labor,  and  she  would  not  1)c  scolded  for  omitting  it;  for  all 
labor  with  Indians  is  voluntaiy*. 

The  dressing  and  prep.'iration  of  skins  for  certain  parts  of  clothing  is  carried  on  at 
seasons  of  convenience.  It  is  done  by  removing  the  bair  and  ficsby  integumenta  with 
implements  of  stone  or  iron.  (Plate  70,  Figs.  G,  7,  arid  B.)  The  skin  is  fastened  for 
this  purpose  to  two  stakes,  os  shown  in  the  drawing,  (Plate  14,)  where  it  undergoes  a 
species  of  cuny'ing.  The  present  state  of  the  Indiuu  trade  renders  it  more  tliriAy  fur 
the  hunter  to  pundiose  his  coat,  shirt,  umun,'  and  leggins  of  cloth,  and  employ  his  time 
in  hunting  the  small  furred  auimals  to  pay  for  them ; making  a change  in  the  condition 
of  the  Indian  female  which  relieves  her,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  dressing  of 
skins;  which  was  formerly  quite  a labor. 

43.  The  character  of  the  man  in  domestic  life  has  some  redeeming  traits.  His 
experience  of  hardship  and  suffering  appears  to  have  made  him  forbearing.  He  is  not 
easily  vexed,  but  almost  habitually  passive.  He  does  not  scold  old  or  young.  The 
spirit  of  endurance,  self-respect,  and  a species  of  forest  8toici.sm,  have  given  him  a 
philosophy  for  above  it.  When  he  ndums  from  the  chase  with  a load  of  meats  and 
throws  it  doa*n  at  the  d<jor  of  the  wigwam,  not  a word  is  said  to  the  wife;  or  if  but 
a tongue  of  tbc  animal  killed  be  brought  to  testify  to  his  success,  he  is  nearly  as 
taciturn.  Slic  comprehends  at  once  her  part  of  the  duty  in  both  cases;  and  whatever 
that  duty  is,  he  never  states  or  alludes  to  it.  He  is  not  a fault-finder  at  bis  meals,  but 
eats  whatever  ts  placed  belure  him. 

Roosting  and  boiling  are  simple  o|icrations  with  tlic  Indian.  There  is  no  condiment 
to  be  used;  no  salt,  no  pepper.  .Soups  ore  tlieir  great  resource;  particularly  in 
sensan.s  of  want,  or  where  the  food  would  not  admit  of  division  by  any  other  method. 
A wiuirrel,  or  a small  bird,  will  answer  to  season  or  qualify  a gallon  of  soup.  And  when 
there  arc  many  stomachs  to  satisfy,  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  other  method  so 
well  suited  to  answer  the  purpose  of  division.  In  times  of  great  straits  a few  old 
bones  will  serve  to  flavor  the  liquor,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  wife  is  constantly  on  the 
stretcdi  to  provide  a meal.  When  there  is  absolutely  nothing,  and  the  severities  of  the 
season  have,  for  a time,  cut  off  cvciy*  resource,  there  is  a dignified  endurance  in  the 
Indian's  mind  that  rises  above  complaint.  There  is  no  one  to  blame,  in  bis  bcUel^ 

' BroecliHiioUi. 
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unlem  it  be  the  Great  Spirit;  and  ho  w far  fnim  imputing  blame  to  Him.  lie  haa 
exerted  bia  art,  but  without  auocoaa.  The  next  day  may  bring  him  relief,  and  he 
conKulea  hiuuolf  in  thia  hope.  The  children  are  aometimea  put  to  aloep  by  tolling  them 
talca  to  atop  their  cr^dng  for  hunger.  If  there  be  but  a morael  in  the  wigw'um,  it  ia 
given  to  them ; and  the  father  of  the  lodge  abowa  the  atreiigtb  of  hia  aifectiun  and  the 
<)uaUty  of  hi»  endurance  by  rigid  nhfitinettcc  from  fcxal,  ami  by  uncomplaining  ailence. 
He  indulgen  himaclf  in  the  into  of  the  pipe  and  native  weed,  or  kinnikiiiic,  which  ia 
attended  with  aome  aurt  of  atimulua  to  the  ner\ea  that  keeps  them  in  a state  of 
equilibrium.  Such  is  the  Nortli  American  Indian,  whom  1 have  obeerv'cd  in  the  forest 
countries  of  the  great  lakes  and  great  valleys  of  the  Upper  ^Ue8il»ippi. 


II.  BIRTH  AND  ITS  INCIDENTS. 

44.  Parturition,  with  the  Indian  female,  ia  aeldoin  attended  with  severe  or  lung-com 
timu.'d  suReriug;  it  ia  generally  veiy*  much  the  contrary,  and  leads  to  hut  a alight 
iutemiption  to  her  ordinaiy  pursuits.  To  linger  back  a few  hours  on  a journey  in  the 
forest,  ia  often  the  whole  time  required  by  the  confinement ; and  there  appeara  in  nrnat 
cai«ea  to  be  but  little,  if  any  premonition.  A wdfc  has  been  known  to  sally  into  the 
adjoining  forest  in  quest  of  dry  limbs  for  fire-wixxt,  ami  to  return  to  the  wigwam  with 
her  newdMHTi  child,  placed  carefully  on  the  back-load.  (See  Plate  2G.)  The  wife  of 
SngonusU  was  posting  with  her  buslmud  and  family  in  a canoe,  along  the  precipitous 
saud<’liffs  of  Lake  Superior,  which  are  called  Gmmhs  SulAes.  There  is,  in  general, 
but  a atrip  of  beach  between  the  precipices  and  the  water,  and  the  scone  ia  nearly 
as  denuded  of  trees  or  bushea  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  But  she  landed  in  baste,  and 
def^Tiod  a few  bushes  in  a depressed  spot,  which  siilliced  for  her  accouchement  cham- 
ber, and  in  a few  hours  was  in  her  canoe  again  with  the  new-born  babe. 

Tbcir  exemption  from  the  usual  sufieritigs  of  child-birth  may  be  said  to  lie  the 
general  <‘ouditiou  of  the  hunter  state,  and  one  of  the  few  advantages  of  it  which  the 
female  enjoys  above  her  civilized  sister.  But  it  will  be  »een  to  be  the  simple  result  in 
obstetrics  of  the  continued  exercise  in  the  open  air  of  the  Indian  woman,  and  her 
conse<iuent  hardihood. 

45.  Names  are  generally  bestowed  by  the  miWcmoia,  or  nocowiss,  of  the  family; 

that  ia,  by  the  matron,  or  the  aged  grandmother,  who  generally  connects  the  event 
with  some  dream.  If  the  child  be  a male,  the  name  is  generally  taken  from  some 
object  or  phenomenon  in  the  visible  heavens.  returning  cloud,  (ihefrano^r/o/,)  the  sun 

in  contact  with  a cloud,  (kn4vhe~1oah^  the  bright  cloud,  {na^getzhitj,)  the  little  tliun- 
derer,  (tfrt-ws-wra-ivfw,)  a bird  in  continued  flight  in  tlio  higher  air,  are 

common  names.  If  it  be  a female,  the  imagery  is  generally  drawn  from  the  surface 
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of  the  earth,  the  vc-getahlc  kingdom,  or  the  watem.  The  woman  of  the  poM«ing  Ptream. 
the  woman  of  the  green  valley,  the  woman  of  the  lock,  are  nut  uncoiiuiKm  namca. 
The  flexible  character  of  the  language  rendent  theao  compound  teniia  practicable.  In 
thia  respect,  the  i^^vutax  of  tlie  language  Ix^ara  a strong  reacmhlance  to  that  of  the 
Hebrew that  in  making  fragments  of  words  stand  fur  whole  words  in  these  amaU 
gamated  derivations.  Rut  the  Indian  languages  are  without  that  frc<]ueiit  fn^^Ileut  iu 
tlie  Hebrew  of  el,  which  ctmveya  the  whole  meaning  of  Alohim,  Kmaiiuel,  or  some 
other  descriptive  tenn  for  the  deity.  The  Imliau  deity  does  nut  at  all  apjiear  to  enter 
into  such  comjiound  names.  Instead  of  this,  the  distinctive  fragmentary  elements  are 
taken  from  the  radices  for  sun,  sky,  air,  wind,  sound,  Ac.  There  is  no  rite  of  any  kind 
analogous  to  baptism,  nor  a thought  of  it;  but  the  name  thus  given  is  considered 
secret— it  ia  indeed  dccmiHl  sacred,  for  it  is  not  generally  revealwl,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  hardest  things  to  induce  an  Indian  to  tell  his  real  name.  Instead  of  this,  and  in 
onler,  it  would  seem,  the  better  to  conceal  it,  men  are  called  by  some  common  nick- 
name, as  little  fox,  wolf,  red-head,  bod  boy,  bird,  and  such  like  soubriquets,  which  arc 
generally  given  by  the  mothers  to  infants,  as  terms  of  endearment.'  It  is  these 
secondary  names,  which  continue  to  he  bf»me  in  adult  life,  that  we  constantly  hear, 
and  the  real  name  is  studiously  concealed,  and  frequently  not  even  n‘vealed  by  the 
4jrtit4/ic,  or  grave-post ; for  ujKin  this,  the  toUuu  of  the  family  is  decine<l  U»  be  suflicient. 
Tlie  true  cauw  of  the  coucealmoni  of  names  must  be  ascribed  to  their  religious  and 
superstitious  dogmas,  which  will  be  hereuRer  described. 

46.  Children  arc,  immediately  oAcr  their  Urth,  tied  with  feminine  care  on  a flat 
piece  of  carved  wood,  or  structure,  called  TiAAoMiyow,  which  has  a small  hocq)  to 
protect  the  head,  and  a little  foot-piece  to  rest  on.  ( Fig.  1,  Plate  15.)  Mttss  is  placed 
between  the  heels  of  female  infants,  which  makes  them  in-toed ; in  males,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  inosi  is  designed  to  produce  a perfectly  straight  poiution  of  the  fool.  The 
^^one-piint'*  blanket  of  trade  wraps  it,  and  a bandage  of  cloth,  if  the  mother  be  able 
to  get  it,  is  bound  around  the  whole  person,  giving  it  some  rcsembliuice  to  a small 
mummy. 

It  is  the  pride  of  the  mother  to  garnish  thus  crwlle  band  with  ribbons  and  beads. 
From  the  hoop  some  little  jingling  ornament  is  generally  suspended  to  attract  the 
child’s  notice.  (Kg.  2,  Plate  15.)  An  npekun  or  earrnng-strap  is  securely  fastened 
near  the  bead  of  the  infant,  by  wdiich  the  mother  can  swing  it  to  her  back  and  carry 
it  without  injury  throughout  the  forest  (Plate  15.)  Indeed,  she  can  hang  it  up  by  the 

'TIm  perfect  tdciUiljf  of  opiaioa  eoterWoed  oe  this  tabjeot  by  (he  lodissiB  of  the  preneivt  ilsy  (1961)  vith 
ibose  bold  by  (he  Tirgiek  Todisos  in  1564,  is  sbowa  in  the  donble  nuie  of  Pocthoetes.  **  Her  (rue  unwe,’* 
stys  Parches,  *'  vu  Metres,  which  they  concealed  from  (he  Englbh,  s rapcnChicnu  Tear  of  hart  ^ the 
English,  If  her  name  was  known."  ^PiLoaiMS,  Part  T.,  Book  8,  Chap.  5- 
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«trap  on  the  limb  uf  a tree,  or  iu  the  lodge,  and  the  fixtures  arc  so  ingeniously 
contrived  tliat,  even  if  it  falls  down,  the  child  cannot  be  hurt  Meantitne,  the  little 
abinojee  itself  tieems  per&H;tly  cemtented,  and  rarely  if  ever  cries;  and  in  thU  confine- 
ment it  learns  its  first  lesson  in  endurance. 


I.  DEATH  AND  ITS  INCIDENTS. 

47.  The  ctianwder  of  the  devices  which  are  placed  cm  the  gravo-pust  of  the  Indian 
has  boon  described  under  the  head  of  PicrroGRArav,  Part  I.,  p.  3o4.  Such  devices  are 
appropriate  fi>r  adults  who  have  trod  the  war-path,  and  imnle  themselves  conspicuous 
for  bravery  or  heroism. 

Chiblren  and  youth  generally  pass  away  from  the  scenes  of  Indian  life  witliont  any 
such  memorials ; but  their  loss  U oDen  bewaile<l  by  mothers  with  inconsolable  gnef 
and  bitterness.  It  is  tlie  intensity  of  this  grief  which  lies  at  tlie  foundation  of  the 
practice  of  adopting  white  children  stolen  from  the  settlements  on  the  Ihjntiers.  Such 
cases  arc  generally,  if  not  in  e\*ery  instance,  traceable  to  a rtx|uest  uf  the  Indian 
mother  to  replace  the  child  uf  which  she  has  been  bereaved  by  dealli.  A grief  that  is 
indulge<l  under  tin?  bopele^  darkne^is  of  the  aboriginal  mind  may  be  supposed  to  have 
no  n»ore  natural  or  reoj^onable  mwle  of  as.«uagemcnt.  But  this  grief,  when  the  object 
is  a son,  is  oflen  det‘ply  partaken  of  by  the  father,  especially  if  the  lad  he  grown,  and 
has  deveio|)ed  forensic  talents  to  succeed  him  in  the  chieRainship  of  the  hand.  We 
lm\'e  mentioned  the  noble  sacrifice  of  Biaiiswah  under  these  circumstance's. 

48.  Tlie  son  of  Gel  Plat,  a noted  chief  of  the  Pillagers  at  Leech  Lake,  on  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  was  killed  on  the  enemy’s  l>order,  west  of  that  point,  while 
he  was  bathing  in  a lake  with  a companion.  The  father,  who  was  alwut  sixty,  and 
contemplated  leaving  this  son  as  his  successor  in  that  large  and  warlike  band,  laid  the 
loss  deeply  to  heart,  and  dwelt  u|x>n  the  hanlneas  of  his  fate  many  years.  He  then 
turned  his  ho[>es  on  a younger  son  whom  he  desired  to  instol  In  his  place  with  this 
bond;  and  In  order  to  let  (hem  know  his  wishes  on  the  subject,  he  sent  out  formally 
an  invitation  to  all  the  band  to  attend  a feast.  He  prepared  for  this,  by  employing 
hunters  who  brought  him  the  carcasses  of  many  animals ; and  he  staked  his  utmost 
means  with  the  tradeni  to  purchase  such  articles  of  food  as  the  forests  in  that  quarter 
did  not  furnish.  There  were  eighteen  kettles  of  eatables  prepared.  He  then  brought 
out  his  young  sun,  dressed  in  the  best  manner,  with  fine  clothes,  and  bearing  five  silver 
medals  hung  with  rildions  aromid  his  neck,  bedng  all  his  regalia.  lie  then  arose  and 
uttered  his  lost  son’s  eulogy,  speaking,  in  glowing  terms,  of  hts  capacities  for  the 
hunter  lifi^  and  the  war-path,  and  ended  by  presenting  to  their  notice  the  tiny  candidate 
for  their  future  chief. 
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49.  Black  ifl  the  unU'erHal  sign  for  nuiunung;  it  U the  fur  death,  and  ia  taken 

fmm  night.  In  their  pichigraphy,  tlio  image  of  the  gun  U represented  to  atand  tor,  or 
gymboUze  night,  for  which  pur|M)ge  it  U crutiMed  and  blai^kencd. 

The  facft  of  the  mourner  U ameared  with  some  ample  black  mixture  that  will  not 
readily  rub  otf.  On  occaaiona  of  deep  nt&iction,  the  arma  and  lega  are  cut  or  scarified, 
an  oriental  ciLstom  with  many  nations.  The  cor])»o  ia  diesaod  in  its  best  clothes.  It 
is  wrappetl  in  a new  blanket,  and  new  moccasins  and  legging  put  on.  Tbc  crown- 
hand,  hea4!-4lrem  or  frontlet,  and  feather^*,  ore  also  put  on.  Ilia  war-club,  gun,  and 
pipe,  are  plaotnl  U'side  him,  together  with  n ginall  quantity  of  vermilion.  The  corpse 
is  laid  in  public,  where  all  can  gather  around  it,  when  an  widrcaa  is  made,  partly  to 
the  spectators  describing  the  character  of  the  deoeoaed,  and  partly  to  the  deceased 
himself,  g])cakiiig  to  him  as  if  the  C)dtivhwj  or  soul  was  gtUl  preaeut,  and  ^ving 
directions  as  to  the  path  he  is  suppejsed  to  be  about  to  tread  in  a future  state. 

If  it  is  a female  that  is  about  to  be  InUMTcd,  she  is  provided  with  a paddle,  a kettle, 
an  ajKkun  or  currying  strap  (or  the  head,  and  other  feminine  implements.  The 
Pawnees,  oxhI  other  prairie  tribes,  kill  the  warriors  horse  upon  his  grave,  that  he 
may  be  ready  to  mount  in  a future  state,  and  proceed  to  the  ap|x»inted  scene  of  rest. 
The  mode  of  Inirial  Ls  it>presented  in  Plate  16. 

50.  The  idea  of  immortality  is  strongly  dwelt  upon.  It  is  not  spoken  of  os  a 
supposition  or  a mere  belief,  not  fixed.  It  is  reganle<l  as  an  actuality,  — os  something 
known  and  approved  by  the  jiidgm»*nt  of  the  nation.  Puring  the  whole  period  of 
my  residence  and  travels  in  the  Indian  coiintiy,  I never  knew  and  never  hearri  of  an 
Indian  wlio  did  not  believe  in  it,  and  in  the  n*ap|)earance  of  the  body  in  a future  state. 
However  mistaken  they  are  on  the  subject  of  occountaUlities  lor  acts  done  in  the 
present  life,  no  small  part  of  their  entire  mythology*,  and  the  belief  that  susLoiiis  the 
man  in  his  vicissitudes  and  wanderings  bore,  arises  from  the  anticipation  of  ease  and 
enjoyment  in  a future  condition,  after  the  soul  has  left  the  boily.  The  resignation, 
nay,  tlie  alarrity,  with  which  an  Indian  frequently  li«»  down  and  suirenders  life, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  prevalent  belief.  IIc^  does  not  fear  to  go  to  a land  which,  all 
his  life  long,  ho  1ms  hoard  nhimnds  in  Howards  without  punishments. 

51.  I w'os  prmuit  with  an  interpreter  in  upper  Michigan  in  1822,  wlien  the  inter- 
ment of  a warrior  and  hunter  Ux»k  place,  at  which  the  corpse  won  carefully  dressed,  as 
above  descrilied,  and  after  it  was  brought  to  the  grave,  and  tx.>fore  the  lid  was  nailed 
to  the  coHiti,  an  mldresw  was  maile  by  an  Indian  to  the  corpse.  The  gul^tance  d*  it 
relating  to  this  belief  was  this : — "You  arc  about  to  ^ to  that  land  where  our  forefa- 
thers have  gone — you  have  finished  your  journey  here,  before  us.  We  shall  follow 
you,  and  rejoin  the  happy  groups  which  you  will  meet.” 

52.  When  the  speaking  and  ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  eofliii  was  low'cred  into 
the  trench  pre^Minnl  to  receive  it,  and  fhiw  " buried  out  of  sight.”  This  mode  of  inter* 
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meni  tn  common  to  the  forest  tribes  of  the  norths  and  appears  to  hare  Wn  prariued 
by  them  from  the  earliest  periods.  They  chounc  dry  and  elevated  places  for  burial, 
which  are  completely  out  of  ilie  reach  of  llouda  or  staiiding  water.  OtVeii  these  s|k>U 
selcctcsl  fur  the  burial  of  tlie  dead  are  rightly  nod  picture«]uc  putnU,  which  command 
extenrive  views.  They  huiy*  east  and  west.  They  arc  without  pru}K*r  tools,  and  do 
nut  dig  deep,  but  gciivrully  make  the  place  of  interment  secure  from  the  depredations 
of  wild  Uiists.  by  arranging  the  tninks  of  small  trees  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram 
notched  at  the  angles,  around  it,  or  by  stakes  driven  in  the  ground.  In  other  instances 
a bark  roof  is  constructed,  which  will  alied  the  rains.  Such  is  the  mode  of  the  various 
Algnn<|uin  and  Appalachian  tribes. 

53.  The  raising  of  “ hea|m”  of  earth  over  the  grave,  in  the  form  of  Hmall  mounds  nr 
barrows,  appeom  to  ha\o  l)«m  a practice  in  ancient  periods  as  a mark  of  distinction  for 
eminent  |)ersons.  But  whatever  was  its  prevalence  at  other  epochs,  while  they  were 
in  the  west  and  soutli-west,  ami  tu'fore  they  cruosed  tlie  Alleghnni(%  it  fell  into  alinmit 
entire  disuse  in  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  tribes.  There  are  some  traces  of  it  in  Virginia, 
Pcmis^lvaoia,  and  Westeni  New  York.  Rarely  the  resting-places  of  Indian  heroes 
were  marked  by  heaps  of  stones.  In  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  this  s(>ecies 
of  tumuli,  formcHl  of  earth,  is  found  to  be  common  ; nn<l  the  tradition  of  the  Mii.srogees 
respecting  the  custtim  is  well  preser%e<l.'  But  hy  far  the  most  striking  theatre  of  this 
rude  mcsle  of  sepulture  is  the  Mississippi  Valley,  wliose  plains  and  alhivitms  hare  U'eii 
literally  sown  with  the  dead.  V^ide  rvuvu  ruof'ER,  or  $;eitlcuhal  mounds.  Part  1.,  p.  49. 

54.  The  trilies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  wheru  the  {Mipulatum  w*as  more  dense,  and 
the  means  of  sulndstenco  more  abundant,  were  not  satis6ed  that  their  great  warriors 
and  oratore  should  be  so  quickly  ^ buried  out  of  right.’*  And  the  small  sepulchral 
mouud.  as  well  as  the  more  loRy  village  or  public  tuuiulus,  were,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
maximum  of  their  ]X)wer,  fre<piently  erected.  They  also,  by  dwelling  in  large  conimii- 
nities,  had  occasion  for  the  aliar  mound,  oml  the  reftuuU  mound,  the  latter  <if  which 
was  us(‘d  exclusively  to  defend  tlie  entrance  or  gates,  through  walls  and  picketings, 
which  cncloned  an  entire  village.  We  have  culled  attention  to  this  point  in  Part  1..  p. 
49,  ami  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  origin  urn!  presi’ut  appear- 
ance of  these  niins  or  remains  j tliut  the  various  species  of  mounds  and  defences  were 
perfectly  odapUKl  to  the  former  ooD<lition  and  populoie<iiess  of  the  tribes  \ that  their 
pipe  sculpture,  and  other  evidences  of  art,  are  not  typical  of  a higher  degree  of  civili- 
sation, or  Mxnal  condition,  and  that  their  manifestations  of  incipient  skill,  power, 
ami  civilization,  resulted  from  the  flush  of  bnrlsmc  success  and  ample  compensative 
means,  which  marked  the  ancient  Indian  conftHleracieis  of  this  valley,  before  later  and 
fiercer  hunter  hordes  drove  them  from  tlieir  seats,  and  scattenri  tliem.  We  have  also 


• lltalory  of  AkbotM,  Qeofpa,  uni  Miiwapp.  bj  Albert  Jsisos  Pkkrtt,  1851.  V«l.  1-,  p.  164. 
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withdrawn  from  this  cwnsideratloii  thaw  appanmtly  intrusive  ovidenct*a  of  “old  world 
art,"  which  are  anuninloiis,  and  can  by  no  meaus  bo  deemed  as  elements  of  ancient 
Imliati  civilisation.  Wo  aliould  not  ctmaider  it  extmordmarv  that  tlie  ancient  tribca 
who  dwelt  ou  the  fertile  boUom-hindii  of  the  Mit!«o«ij^pi  and  the  Ohio,  aliould  have 
erected  the  rude  defeDCca,  mounds  and  tumuli,  which  are  now  found  to  lie  overgrown 
by  the  (orest  in  vanous  placw.  Thoiuands  of  perwns  of  these  trilies,  who  raised  the  sea 
maize,  and  hunted  the  deer,  elk,  an<l  buffalo,  to  fill  the  wi^’anof  w'itb  Ngna  of  gladness, 
could  live  and  flourish  at  a single  village  or  location ; and  when  their  chief  died,  two 
or  three  hundred  hamls  could  bo  employed  to  carr^-  sacks  of  earth  for  a sepulchral 
“ heap"*  or  mound.  It  was  not  so  among  the  northern  liands,  who  shivered  in  cold  and 
storms  half  the  year,  and  could  rarely  sustain  themselves  if  numbering  more  than 
twenty  heads  of  familiefl  at  a place. 

55.  Burial  among  the  wild  hordes  of  the  prairies  owumes  a feature  that  marks  it 
as  a peculiar  habit  of  the  tribes.  They  scaffold  their  dea*!  ou  eniineiicea  where  they 
may  be  descrial  afar  off.  The  corpse,  after  it  has  received  its  wrappings,  is  placed  in  a 
nide  coffin,  which  is  generally  ganiishcd  with  red  pigments,  and  nmdered  picturesque 
to  the  eye  by  olferiiigM  to  the  dead,  hung  on  poles;  and,  if  it  can  be  got,  a flag. 
(Plate  50.)  Burials,  or  dtqKisits  of  the  body  in  caves,  were  often  resorted  to. 

56.  No  trait  has  commended  the  forest  trilies  of  the  old  area  of  the  United  States 
mure  to  the  res(»ect  and  ndmimtiou  of  Udiolders  than  the  scru{Hdous  n'^^ud  w’ith  which 
they  are  found  to  rememlK!r  the  hiirial-grumHls  of  their  ancestors ; the  veneration  lutd 
piety  they  exhibit  in  visiting,  at  all  |>criods,  these  s|xiU;  and  the  anguish  of  their  minds 
at  any  marks  of  disrespect  and  disturbance  of  tlie  bones  of  their  ancestors.  Gifts  are 
maile  at  graves  so  long  as  it  is  supposed  there  is  any  part  of  the  perishable  matter 
remaining;  and  oblations  are  poured  out  to  the  spirits  of  ilie  departed  after  other  rites 
are  discontinued. 

67.  These  sepulchral  and  the  defensive  ruins  of  more  populous  and  advanced  tribes 
are  found  alone  in  the  forest  countiy.  The  prairie  trilies,  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
erectwl  no  tumuli  or  works  of  defence.  They  never  remained  in  one  location  long 
enough  to  surround  themselves  with  the  feelings  and  circumstaucos  of  a home;  and 
when  the  Spaniards  introduced  the  horse,  an  elenieni  was  prepared  which  0{ierated  os 
fuel  to  their  erratic  habits,  and  confinned  them  in  tlieir  Indo-Arahic  traits  of  roving. 
The  forays  by  which  this  animal  was  first  obtained  of  the  Mexican  Indians  by  the 
prairie  tribes,  constitute  a new  feature  in  tJieir  history.  A coterminous  countiy  extends 
from  the  plains  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  east  of  the  foot  of  the  Ihxrky  mountains, 
till  tlie  prairie  countiy  embraces  both  Imnks  of  the  Missouri,  and  reaches  to  the  plains 
of  Red  river,  and  the  Saskatchawine,  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  river.  No 
tumuli  occur  in  tins  region ; no  remains  of  ancient  ditches,  or  attempts  at  rude  castra- 
metatioii.  The  latter  are,  In  all  the  region  of  North  America,  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico,  the  Ub«cloeun’r»  uf  forc^U  and  valleys;  and  it  is  bonce  that  it  bocomofi  manirL^t 
that  furesU  and  valleys  are  moat  conducive  to  arts,  agriculture,  and  civilixation. 

58.  The  prairie,  by  its  extent  and  dewlateneiw,  appears  to  exert  a deleterious  inllu- 
ence  on  the  savage  mind.  .Some  of  the  growser  and  more  revolting  customa  of  the 
prairie  Indtiuis  respecting  interments,  are  no  doubt  tnu^eahle  to  their  vrild  and  lawlesa 
haldts.  Notbing  that  1 have  observed  respecting  burials  among  them  reaches  ik»  abso- 
lutely a revolting  point,  as  a custom  which  has  been  noticed  among  certain  of  the 
Ore^u  tribes,  and  which  is  perhaps  not  general.  An  eye-witness,  writing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  describes  it  tL*  follows ; — ''  1 have  just  returned  horn  a visit  to  the 
Chinook  Indian  awmtiy,  where  I witnessed  a most  revolting  ceremony,  that  of  buiyiug 
the  living  with  the  dead.  One  of  the  chiefs  lost  a daughter,  a 5ne-l<ioking  woman, 
about  twenty  yeani  uf  age.  She  was  wrappetl  up  in  n rush  mat,  together  with  all  her 
trinkeU,  and  placed  in  a canoe.  The  father  had  an  Indian  sluw  bound  hand  and 
fuot,  and  raatened  to  the  body  uf  the  deceiukd,  and  enclosed  the  two  in  another  mat, 
leaving  out  the  head  of  the  living  one.  The  Indians  then  took  the  canoe,  (which  was 
cinployod  iu  lieu  of  a coffin,)  and  carried  it  to  a high  rock  and  left  it  there.  Their 
ciwtom  U to  let  the  slave  live  for  three  days;  then  another  slave  is  compelled  to 
strangle  the  victim  by  a cord  drawn  around  the  neck.  They  alwi  kill  the  horse  that 
may  have  been  a favorite  of  the  deceased,  and  bury  it  at  the  head  of  the  carme.  I 
was  desirous  uf  interfering  and  saving  the  life  uf  the  poor  victim ; but  Mr.  Ilirris, 
the  gimtleman  with  me,  luid  tlic  two  Indians,  uur  companions,  assured  me  that  1 
should  only  get  mv'sclf  into  serious  trouble  *,  and  as  wc  were  at  a great  distance  from 
the  settlements,  and  our  party  ao  small,  aelfpreservation  dictated  a diflcamt  course 
from  the  inclinations  of  our  hearts." 


K,  GAMES  OF  CHANCE. 

5D.  O.vE  of  the  principal  amusements  of  a sedentarv’  character,  which  our  tribes 
practise,  is  that  of  various  games,  siicccss  in  which  depends  on  the  luck  of  numbers. 
These  games,  to  which  Imth  the  prairie  and  forest  trilies  nn^  addicted,  assume  the 
fascination  and  intensity  of  inh^rest  of  gambling;  and  tlie  most  valued  articles  are 
often  staked  on  the  luck  of  a throw.  For  thU  purpose,  the  prairie  tribcji  commonly 
use  the  stone  of  the  wild  plum,  or  some  analogous  fhiit,  upon  which  various  devices 
indicating  their  arithmetical  value,  are  burned  in,  or  eiigrave<l  and  colored,  so  as  at  a 
glance  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  pieces.  Among  the  Daoota  triljcj,  this  is  known 
bv  a term  which  is  translated  "the  giune  of  the  plum-stot>es."  [Kek-tah-soo.] 

In  urder  to  show  the  scope  of  this  game,  five  sets  of  stones  arc  rcprcsente<l,  in  Plate 
17,  under  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.  Each  set  cuiiststs  exactly  of  eight  pieces. 
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In  set  A,  numliere  1 luid  2 n'prescnt  sparrow-hawks  with  forked  tails,  or  the  forked- 
tail  eagle — falco  furcalus.  This  is  the  so-oallcd  nar-engle.  Nundiers  3 and  4 are  the 
turtle ; whieh  typifies,  generally,  the  earth.  If  1 and  2 fall  upwards,  the  game  is  won. 
If  but  one  of  these  figures  falls  upwards,  and,  at  the  same  time,  3 and  4 ore  up,  the 
game  is  also  won.  The  other  iiumben!,  6,  6,  7,  and  8,  are  all  blanks. 

B denotes  the  reversed  sides  of  A,  which  arc  all  blanks. 

Set  C shows  different  cbaractem  with  a single  chief  figure,  (.5,)  which  represents  the 
falco  furcatus.  This  throw  indicates  half  a game,  and  entitles  the  thrower  to  repeat 
it  If  the  same  figure  (5)  turns  up,  the  game  is  won.  If  no  success  attends  it  by 
turning  up  the  chief  figure,  the  throw  passes  to  other  hands. 

D is  the  reverse  of  Kd  C,  and  is  a blank  throw. 

In  set  E,  No.  5 represents  a muskrat.  The  three  dots  (7)  indicate  two-thirds  of  a 
throw,  and  the  thrower  can  throw  again ; but  if  he  gets  blanks  the  second  time,  the 
dish  passes  on  to  the  next  thrower. 

Set  F is  invested  with  different  powers.  No.  1 represents  a buffalo,  and  2 and  S 
denote  chicken-hawks,  fluttering  horiiontally  in  the  air.  The  chief  pieces  (5,  6,  7) 
have  the  same  powers  and  mtslificatiuns  of  value  os  A. 

To  piny  this  game,  a little  orifice  is  luiulc  in  the  ground  and  a skin  put  in  it  Often 
it  is  also  played  on  a robe. 

The  women  and  j'oung  men  play  this  game.  The  bowl  is  lifted  with  one  band  about 
three  or  four  inches,  and  pushed  suddenly  down  to  its  place.  The  plum-stones  fly 
over  several  times.  The  stake  is  first  put  up  by  all  who  wish  to  play.  A do»>n  can 
play  at  once,  if  it  be  desirable.  Plate  18  exhibits  a view  of  this  fascinating  game. 

60.  A more  complicated  mode  of  reliance  on  the  lock  of  numbers  is  found  in  the 
Chippewa  game  of  the  Bowl,  called  Pwjgfmmg,  It  is  played  with  thirteen  pieces; 
nine  of  which  ore  formed  of  bone,  and  four  of  brass,  all  of  circular  shape.  iPlate  18, 
compartment  G.)  The  right  side  of  the  eight  pieces  of  bone  are  stained  red,  with 
edges  and  dots  burned  block  with  a hot  iron ; the  reverse  is  left  white.  The  brass  pieces 
have  the  right  side  convex  and  the  reverse  concave.  The  convex  surfiicc  is  bright,  tlie 
concave  dark,  or  dull. 

The  first  piece,  (fig.  1,)  called  inutea,  or  ogima,  represents  a ruler.  Number  2 
typifies  an  amphibious  monster,  and  is  called  gihJig  kiiidbit,  or  the  great  serpent. 
Number  3 represicnts  the  war-club.  Number  4 is  a fish  (IvnosAo.)  Number  6 are 
small  discs  of  bra-ss,  and  number  6 a duck  (siccsAscA.) 

The  game  is  won  by  the  red  pieces;  the  arithmetical  value  of  each  of  which  is  fixed; 
and  the  count,  os  in  all  games  of  chance,  is  wlvanced  or  retarded  by  the  luck  of  the 
tlirow.  Any  number  of  players  may  play.  Nothing  is  required  but  a wooden  Inwl, 
which  is  curiously  can'ed  and  omamentod,  (the  owner  relying  somewhat  on  magic 
influence,)  and  having  a plain,  smooth  surface. 
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1st  lucky  tJirow.  When  all  the  pieces  turn  up  red,  ami  numitcr  1 stands  upright  on 
one  of  the  braas  disc's  bright  side,  the  count  is  158.  Tins  is  the  highest  possible 
throw. 

‘2d  lucky  throw.  When  the  Isme  pieces  turn  up  red,  and  the  gitchy  kin&bik, 
number  2,  stands  on  one  of  the  hrass  disc's  bright  side,  the  count  is  138. 

3d  lucky  tlirow.  When  all  the  bone  pieces  turn  up  red  and  lie  smooth,  the  count 
is  58,  whether  the  hrass  discs  lie  bright  or  dull  side  up. 

4th  lucky  throw.  When  number  1,  both  pieces,  and  number  2,  both  pieces,  and 
numbers  3,  4,  and  5,  turn  up  white,  the  count  is  also  58,  without  rcsjwct  to  the  brass 
pieces. 

6th  lucky  throw.  Where  all  the  bone  pieces  turn  up  white,  it  counts  38,  irrespective 
of  the  position  of  the  brass  pieces. 

Cth  lucky  throw.  When  the  t^maa  (1)  and  Gitchy  kinabik  (2)  turn  up  red,  and 
3,  4,  and  6,  white,  the  count  is  also  38,  irrespective  of  the  metallic  piect». 

7th  lucky  throw.  When  one  of  the  pieces.  No.  1,  stands  up,  the  count  is  50,  without 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  pieces  on  tlie  Ismrd. 

8th  lucky  throw.  When  cither  of  No.  2 stands  upright,  and  the  other  pieces  lay 
flat,  no  matter  which  side  up,  the  i-ount  is  40. 

9th  lucky  throw.  When  all  the  heme  pieces  turn  up  white  but  a single  one,  and 
the  hraai  discs  turn  up  on  the  revenie,  the  count  is  20. 

10th  lucky  tlm>w.  When  all  the  bone  pieces  come  up  red  but  one,  and  tlic  brass 
jrawns  are  bright  side  up,  the  count  is  15. 

11th  lucky  throw.  When  sll  the  men  turn  up  white  but  one,  and  the  pieces 
numbered  5 are  bright,  the  count  is  10. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game,  the  throws  sink  below  the  decimal  point. 

12th  throw.  If  the  brass  pawns  turn  up  reverscrl,  and  No.  1 sml  two  pieces  of  No. 
2 red,  the  count  is  8. 

13th  throw.  The  same  condition  of  the  pieces  exactly,  Imt  the  brass  discs  bright 
instead  of  dark,  the  count  sinks  to  6. 

14  ih  throw.  When  all  the  hone  pieces  turn  up  red  hut  one,  and  the  hrass  come  up 
dark,  the  count  is  5. 

15th  throw.  When  one  of  the  pieces  No.  2 and  one  of  No.  1 are  turned  up  red, 
and  the  brass  discs  show  the  convex  side,  the  count  is  but  4. 

10th  throw.  When  all  the  pieces,  Gitchy  kinabiks,  sheeaheehs,  &e.,  but  one  of  the 
Ogimnus,  turn  up  rod,  and  the  hrass  discs  dark,  the  count  sinks  to  2.  All  throws 
below  this  are  blanks. 

In  this  game,  hours  are  passed  by  the  players  with  the  utmost  fixity  and  intensity 
of  interest.  If  the  game  be  hut  fixed  at  300,  (and  this  is  a point  of  mutual  agree- 
ment,) it  will  be  perceived  that  the  strife  to  reach  it  may  not  only  be  very  prolonged, 
but  become  most  intense  and  exciting.  The  stakes  are  always  put  up,  and  the  winner 
Pr.  II.— 10 
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carries  away  his  prires.  It  is  often  so  fascinating  that  a player  will  stake  any  thing 
of  value;  and  the  spirit  of  gambling  bectmM*n  as  demoralizing  in  savage  as  it  is  in 
civilized  life. 


h.  THE  INDIAN  ON  TllS  HUNTING  GROUNDS. 

Cl.  The  social  state  of  the  Indian-s  when  viewed  by  the  eye  of  unprejudiced  candor 
ami  benevolence,  is  far  frr»m  Uung  as  revolting  as  it  has  fiometimes  been  represented. 
In  aituations  where  they  have  grxxl  means  of  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing,  and  where 
the  pressim*  of  the  expanding  settlements  and  frontier  views  of  antagonistical  race  do 
not  strongly  and  immediately  press  on  them,  their  simple  institutions  of  the  forests 
insure  them  means  of  social  enjoyment  on  which,  in  their  condition  of  hunters,  they 
act  a high  value. 

When  the  seastm  of  hunting  returns,  and  they  ha%'e  reacbe<l  their  wintering  grounds 
and  placed  a wide  margin  l>etween  the  frontier  towns  and  them.«>elvea,  the  tense 
C4iutH>us  reserve  and  simpicion  of  harm  which  markinl  the  man  while  in  the  settle- 
ments,  trafficking  ofi’  his  furs,  and  gliding  with  easy  atc]>s  thnmgh  the,  to  him,  mazes 
of  stnuige  civilized  society,  is  ruhixed.  He  softens  into  something  like  assunince  U» 
find  himself  agjiin  aurruunded  exclusively  by  his  own  people ; ami  he  sinks  bock  to 
the  natural  state  the  ludinn  wariability,  ojid  it  is  not  often  that  the  most  prudent 
and  relleeting  elders  do  so  without  recounting  the  s(^a^ths  and  losses  that  they  have 
encountered  on  the  frontiers.  The  conflicts  of  the  savage  and  civilized  state  are, 
indeed,  in  a moral  sense,  terrible.  He  has  parted  with  the  avails  of  his  lost  ^*car  s 
hunts,  and  received  his  exchanges  on  such  tenns  os  he  had  not  the  means  of 
prescribing,  and  he  gencmlly  feels  under  obligations  to  those  who  have  tninsoctod  his 
commercial  matters,  and  who  are  liis  roost  sympathiring  white  friends;  hut  he  feels, 
under  the  best  state  of  things,  os  if  he  had  IxM^n  ]iluudered.  If  his  family  and 
himself  have  completely  escaped  the  perils  of  debauchery  and  other  frontier  ^ices,  he 
is  happy : it  is  more  than  he  can  generally  expect ; and  his  best  resolve  for  the  future 
seems  to  be,  that  another  wn.«H>n  he  wrill  stay  a shorter  time  about  the  towns,  and  try 
to  come  back  with  less  caiuw*  of  reproach  to  himself. 

62.  The  circle  of  vrild  fore-sters,  to  w'bich  he  has  again  returned,  look  up  to  him  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  tniat  They  hang  ujion  his  words  as  the  maxims  of  wisdom. 
He  coimsel.H  and  he  feasts  them,  and  is  rt^rded  as  their  oracle  and  guide. 

In  thU  periodical  reunion  of  alx>riginal  society  the  most  perfect  sincerity  and 
cheerfulneas  prevail,  and  their  intercourse  is  marked  with  the  broadest  principles  of 
charity  and  neighborly  feeling.  The  restrained  and  ever*watchful  suspicion  which 
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they  evince  nt  the  poet  on  the  lineis  or  in  otlier  aitualiono  expo^cU  to  the  scrutiny  und 
cupidity  of  white  men,  is  thnm*n  anule^  an<l  givra  way  to  case,  sociability,  und 
ptcasuntr)’.  They  feel  a security  unknown  to  Uicir  breast  in  any  other  situndon.  The 
stnfe  Hcems  to  be,  who  shall  excel  in  ofllcea  of  friendship  or  charity,  or  in  spreading 
the  festive  board. 

03.  If  one  is  more  fortunate  than  the  other  in  taking  fish  with  the  net  or  spear,  or 
kiUing  a deer,  or  any  other  animal,  the  spoil  is  set  luddc  for  a feast,  to  which  all  the 
adults,  without  distinedon,  are  invited.  When  the  time  arrives,  each  one,  m^^irding 
to  ancient  custom,  takes  bis  dish  mid  spoon,  and  proceeds  to  the  entertainers  lodge. 
The  victuahi  are  sen  ed  up  with  scrupulous  aUendoo  that  each  receives  a portion  of 
the  best  parts,  acrorrliug  to  hut  standing  and  rank  in  the  xillage. 

While  at  the  meal,  which  is  prolonged  by  cheerful  conversation,  anecdotes,  and  little 
narratives  personal  adventure,  the  females  are  gimerally  among  the  listem’rs ; and 
no  female,  except  the  aged,  ewr  obtrudes  a remark.  The  ymmg  women  and  girls 
show  that  (hey  partake  in  the  festivity  by  smiles ; and  are  scrupulous  to  evince  their 
attention  to  the  elder  part  of  the  company.  Convensatiou  is  chiefly  engrossed  by  the 
old  men,  chiefs,  and  niiddle>agcd  men.  Young  men  who  are  desirous  to  a<X|uire  a 
standing  seldom  offer  a remark;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  with  modesty. 

64.  The  topics  diM'iissed  at  these  public  meals  relate,  generally,  to  the  chase,  to  the 
news  they  have  hoani,  to  personal  occurrenccfl  alwut  the  camp  or  village,  or  to  deeds, 
real  or  fabulous,  of  ‘*auld  lang  syne.**  But  thusi*  maltcnt  are  discussed  in  a lively, 
and  not  in  grave  style.  Business — if  we  may  be  allowed  that  term  for  wbat  coiicerna 
tbeir  trade  and  iutercouroe  with  white  men — is  never  Introduced,  except  informal 
councils,  specially  convened  and  opened  by  smoking  the  pipe.  It  seems  to  be  the  drill 
and  object  of  conversation  in  these  m>ber  festivities  (for  it  must  be  recollected  that  we 
are  s])caking  of  (he  Indians  on  their  wintering-grounds,  and  beyond  the  reach — 
certainly  beyond  the  free  or  ordinaiy'  use  of  whiskey)  to  extract  frtun  their  hunts  and 
adventures  whatever  will  admit  a pleasing  turn  or  joke,  or  e.vcitc  a laugh.  Ridicu* 
lous  misadventuivs  or  ccmiical  situations  are  sure  to  be  applauded  in  the  recital. 
Whatever  ia  anti^axial  or  untoward  is  passed  over;  or,  if  referred  to  by  one  of  the 
company,  is  parried  off  by  some  olliisioti  to  the  scenes  lieforc  them.  Rciigion,  (wc 
use  the  term  fur  w hat  concerns  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  mct1awiHf)  like  business,  is 
reaer\ed  for  its  projier  occasion.  It  does  not,  as  with  us,  fonn  a free  topic  of  remark, 
at  least,  among  those  who  are  connected  with  their  medicine  societies,  or  entertain  a 
proper  veneration  for  what  the  Indians  call  **  the  master  of  life.” 

Thus  they'  cheat  away  the  hours  in  pleasantry, — in  free,  but  not  tumultuous  mirth; 
and  are  os  anlently  bent  on  the  enjoymout  of  the  present  moment,  as  if  the  Royal 
Preacher  of  old  were  prcaont,  to  urge  a proper  use  of  God  s gifts,  and  to  exclaim,  ^ Kat, 
dnnk,  and  be  merry*.” 
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65.  When  the  feart  ia  over,  the  women  retire  to  their  lodges  anti  leaw  the  men  to 
smoke.  On  reaching  home,  they  coimneiice  a conversation  on  what  they  have  heard 
the  men  advance,  and  thus  amuse  themselves  till  their  husbands  return.  The  end  of 
all  is  generally  some  good  advice  to  the  children. 

In  the  feasts  we  have  described,  the  company  is  as  general,  with  regard  to  the  rank, 
age,  or  standing  of  the  guests,  as  the  most  unlimited  equality  of  rights  and  the  broadest 
principles  of  good  feeling  can  make  it. 

66.  There  is  a feast  instituted  at  certain  times  during  the  season,  to  which  young 
persons  only  are  invited,  except  the  entertainer's  wife,  and  generally  two  other  aged 
persons,  who  preside  at  the  feast  and  administer  its  rites.  The  object  of  this  juvenile 
feast  seems  to  he  instruction,  to  which  the  young  and  tboughtiesa  arc  induced  to  listen 
for  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  the  feast.  When  the  meats  arc  ready,  the  entertainer, 
if  he  be  fluent  in  speech,  and  if  not,  some  person  whom  he  has  invited  for  that 
purpose,  gets  up  and  addresses  the  ytmlh  of  both  sexes  on  the  subject  of  their  course 
through  life.  He  admonishes  them  to  he  attentive  and  respectful  to  the  aged,  and 
adhere  to  their  counsel ; to  obey  their  parents ; never  to  seolT  at  the  decrepid  or 
deformed ; to  he  modest  in  their  conduct ; to  l>c  ebarilable  and  hospitable ; and  to  fear 
and  love  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  the  giver  of  life  ond  of  cveiy  good  gift.  The  precepts 
arc  dwell  upon  at  greet  length,  and  generally  enforced  by  examples  of  s good  man  and 
woman  and  a had  man  and  woman,  and  after  depicting  the  latter,  it  is  eustomaiy,  by 
way  of  admonition,  to  say,  “ You  will  he  like  one  of  these.”  At  the  end  of  every 
sentenre,  the  listeners  make  a gr'neral  response  of  han.  When  the  advice  is  finished, 
an  address  to  the  Great  Spirit  is  made,  in  which  He  is  thanked  for  the  fond  before 
them,  and  fur  the  oontiuuance  of  life.  The  spr*aker  then  says,  turning  to  the  guests, 
“ Thus  the  Great  S|>irit  supplies  us  willi  fixsl ; let  your  course  thruugli  life  tie  always 
right,  and  you  will  ever  be  thus  bountifully  supplied." 

The  feast  then  commences,  and  the  elders  relax  their  manners  a little  and  mix  with 
the  rest ; but  are  still  careful  to  preserve  orrler  and  a decent  respectful  Ix-havior. 

67.  Let  it  not  he  suppoeed,  however,  that  the  Indian’s  life,  while  on  his  wintering 
ground,  is  a round  of  feasting ; quite  the  contrary.  Their  feasts  are  often  followed  by 
long  and  painful  fasts  j and  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  and  seareity  of  game  and  fish, 
often  reduce  the  Indian  and  his  family  to  starvation  and  even  death. 

When  the  failure  of  game,  or  any  causes,  induce  the  hunter  to  remove  to  a new 
circle  of  country,  the  labor  of  the  removal  falls  upon  the  female  part  of  the  family. 
The  lodge  utensils  and  fixtures  of  cvciy  kind  are  home  upon  the  women's  backs, 
iustained  by  a leather  strap,  called  A-pe-kiin,  around  the  forehead.  On  reaching  the 
intended  place  of  encampment,  the  snow  is  cleared  away,  the  hslge  set  up,  cedar 
boughs  brought  and  spread  for  a floor,  the  moveables  stowed  away,  wood  collected,  and 
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A fire  built;  and  tlicn,  and  not  until  then,  can  the  femalea  alt  down  and  warm  tlieir 
leet  and  dry  their  moccasins.  If  there  be  any  provisioms  a supper  is  cooked ; if  there 
be  nnne^  alt  studiously  strive  to  conceal  the  exhibition  of  the  least  concern  on  this 
account,  and  seek  to  divert  their  thcaights  by  converrotion  quite  foreign  to  the  subject. 

G8.  The  little  children  are  the  only  part  of  the  family  who  complain  and  who  arc 
privilegetl  to  complain ; but  even  Mry  are  taught  at  an  early  age  to  suffer  and  be  wlcnt. 
Generally,  something  is  reserved  by  the  mother,  when  food  becomes  scarce,  to  satisfy 
their  clamors,  and  they  are  satisfied  with  little.  On  such  occasions,  if  the  family  have 
gone  supperless  to  rest,  the  fatlier  and  elder  sons  rise  early  in  rearch  of  game.  If  one 
has  the  luck  to  kill  even  a partridge  or  squirrel,  it  is  immodialcly  carried  to  the  lodge, 
cooked,  and  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  menibers  of  the  family.  In  such 
emergencies,  the  elder  ones  often  make  a merit  of  relinquishing  their  portion  to  the 
women  and  children. 

69.  If  nothing  rewards  the  search,  the  whole  day  is  spent  by  the  father  u}K>n  his 
snow-shoes,  with  his  gun  in  hU  hands,  and  be  retunis  at  night  fatigited  to  his  couch 
of  cedar  branches  or  rush  mats,  but  he  does  not  <»mplain  either  of  his  fatigue  or  want 
of  success.  On  the  following  morning  the  same  routine  is  obseived,  and  days  and 
weeks  are  often  thus  consumed  without  bringing  foo<l  sufficient  to  keep  the  body 
in  a vigorous  or  healthy  state.  Instances  have  been  perfectly  well  authenticated 
w'bere  this  state  of  wretchedness  has  lieen  endured  by  the  head  of  a family  until  he 
has  become  so  weak  as  to  fall  in  hts  hunting  path,  and  freeze  to  death. 

When  all  other  means  of  sustaining  life  are  gime,  the  skins  the  hunter  lias  collected 
to  pay  his  credits,  or  jiurchasc  new  supplies  of  clothing  and  ammunition,  are  oaten. 
They  are  prepared  by  removing  the  pelt  and  masting  the  skin  until  it  acquires  a certain 
degree  of  crispness. 

70.  Under  all  his  sufilcring,  the  pipe  of  the  hunter  is  his  chief  solace,  and  it  is  a 
solace  very  often  repented.  Smoking  parties  are  sometimes  formed,  when  there  exists 
a scarcity  of  food,  — the  want  of  provisions  not  tending,  as  might  he  supposed,  to 
destroy  social  feeling  and  render  the  temper  sour.  On  these  occasions,  the  person 
aniiciting  company  sends  a mereage  to  this  effect : **  My  friend,  come  and  smoke  with 
me ; I have  no  food,  but  I have  tobacco,  and  we  can  pass  the  evening  very  well  with 
this.** 

71.  All  acknowledge  their  lives  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Sjdrit,  feel  a 
conviction  that  all  things  come  from  Him,  that  He  loves  them,  and  that,  althmigh  He 
allows  them  to  suffer,  he  will  again  supply  them.  This  tends  to  quiet  their  apprehen- 
rione.  Fatalista  os  to  good  and  ill,  they  submit  potiently  and  silently  to  what  they 
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Iwlieve  their  de^Uny.  When  huii|^^‘r  and  mDcr^'  arc  pa»t,  they  ore  Mxm  forgotten;  and 
their  niind.H  are  Uki  eagerly'  intent  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre^jent  good,  to  feel  any 
deprewjiun  of  Bpirita  from  the  recollection  of  misery  past,  or  tlje  anticipation  of  misery 
to  come.  No  people  ore  more  easy  or  Ichs  clamorous  under  suffering  of  the  deepest 
dye,  and  none  are  more  happy,  or  mon>  prone  to  evince  their  happiness,  when 
pvosjwrous  in  their  affairs. 


• i 


M.  MISCELLANEOUS  TRAITS. 

72.  B.\LL‘riaviN'G.— Tbi*  is  played  by  the  northwestern  Indians  in  the  winter 

season,  after  the  winter  hunta  are  over,  and  during  summer,  when,  the  game  being 
unfit  to  kill,  they  amuse  thems^dvea  with  athletic  s])orts,  games  of  chance,  dances, 
and  war.  The  game  is  played  by  two  |>arties,  not  necessarily  equally  divided  by 
numbers,  but  usually  one  village  against  another,  or  one  large  village  may  challenge 
two  or  tlirve  siualler  otiea  to  the  eumluit.  When  a challenge  is  acct'ptod,  a day  is 
a])pfHnted  to  play  the  game ; baU-bnts  aro  imuU'.  and  each  |»orty  assembles  its  whole 
force  of  old  men,  young  ineii,  ntid  hoys.  The  women  never  play  in  the  same  game 
with  the  men.  Heavy  bets  are  mode  by  individuals  of  the  op}K)c«ite  sides.  Horses, 
guns,  blankets,  bufhdo-roljes,  kettles,  mid  trinkets,  are  freedy  staked  on  the  result  of 
Uie  game.  When  the  parties  aro  asiUfmbUHi  on  the  gnmnd,  two  stakes  are  placed 
almut  a quarter  of  a mile  apart,  and  tlie  game  eoiiimeneefi  mida'ay  l)ctw*een  them ; the 
object  of  each  {Hirty  being  to  get  the  l>ai!  beyond  the  limits  of  its  opixmenls.  The 
game  commences  by  one  of  tbo  old  men  throwing  the  ball  in  the  air,  when  all  rush 
forward  to  catch  it  in  their  ball-bats  liefore  or  after  it  fulls  to  the  ground.  The  one 
who  catche.s  it  throws  it  in  the  direction  of  the  goal  of  the  opposing  party,  when,  if  it 
be  caught  by  one  of  the  same  side,  it  is  continiH^d  in  that  direction,  and  so  on  until  it 
is  thrown  beyond  the  limits;  but  if  caught  by  an  opjwnent,  it  is  thrown  back  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  this  way,  the  ball  is  often  kept  all  day  iM'twecn  the  two 
boundaries,  neither  party  being  able  to  get  it  beyond  the  limit  of  the  other.  When 
one  has  caught  the  twill,  he  has  the  right,  Ijcfore  throwing  it,  to  run  tow  ards  the  limits 
until  he  is  overtaken  by  the  other  party,  when,  being  compelled  to  throw  it,  he 
endeavors  to  send  it  in  the  direction  of  some  of  his  own  party,  to  ls2  caught  by  some 
one  of  them,  who  continues  sending  it  in  the  same  direction. 

Plate  19  represents  a ball  play  on  the  ice.  The  3'oung  man  has  the  ball  in  his  ball- 
iNit,  and  is  ninnlug  wdth  it  toward  the  limits  of  the  other  side,  pursued  by  all  the 
players. 

Plate  20  represents  a ball  play  on  the  prairies  in  summer.  The  ball  U on  the  ground 
and  all  are  rushing  forw  ard  to  catch  it  with  their  ball-bats,  not  being  allowed  to  touch 
it  with  their  hands. 
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The  ball  U carved  from  a knot,  or  made  of  baked  clay  covered  with  raw  hide  of  the 
deer.  The  hall-hat,  Fig.  10,  Plato  78,  ia  from  three  to  four  feet  long;  one  end  bent 
up  in  a circular  form  of  alM>ut  four  inchea  in  diameter,  in  which  ia  a net-work  made  of 
raw  hide  or  ainewa  of  the  deer  or  buffalo. 

73.  Movi.vgC.ucp. — The  hunlcT  life  in  one  of  almost  |M?r|>etual  travel  from  »pot  to 
■pot.  This  reeulU  the  plan  of  periodical  change  fmm  the  summer  to  winter  cncamp- 
incuts;  soiiietiincs  from  snpeixtitious  iiotioiiR,  an  unhealthy  location,  the  migration  of 
animals,  or  mere  whim.  To  Indian  minds,  a change  of  location  la  pleasant;  it  infuses 
new  life  into  the  whole  family  group,  for  there  ia  always  an  expectation  that  a new 
location  will  furnish  game  and  other  means  subsistence  in  greater  abundance,  or 
some  advantage  of  living  which  is  olteu  indefinite : fur  the  far  off  and  the  unknowm  in 
space  is  tlie  perpetual  theme  of  an  Indian  s hope,  and  be  is  ever  fond  of  the  changing 
adventures  of  travel.  The  following  sketch  (Plate  21)  exhibits  a scene  of  this  sort  m 
the  region  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  where  the  horse  has  been,  to  some  extent,  intro- 
duced. It  shows  the  labor  to  devolve,  as  in  all  changes  of  camp,  essentially  on  the 
women  and  horses. 

74.  Dog-d.wck  of  the  D.\cx>ta  Inihanb. — ThU  dance  is  peculiar  to  the  Dacota  tribe, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  raw'  liver  of  the  dog  is  eaten  by  the  i»er- 
formers.  It  is  not  often  perfornusi,  and  only  on  some  extraordinary  occasion.  The 
performers  are  usually  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  tribe,  and  those  having  stomachs 
strong  enough  to  digest  raw  fotxl. 

When  a dng-danoe  is  to  be  given,  the  warriors  who  are  to  take  part  in  it,  and  all 
others  who  desire  to  witiwsa  it,  assemble  at  some  stated  time  and  plo<».  After  talking 
and  smoking  for  awhile,  the  dance  ooinuiences.  A dc^,  with  his  legs  pinioned,  yr 
tlirown  into  the  gnmp  of  dancers  by  any  one  of  the  spectators.  This  is  despatclKHl  by 
one  of  the  medicine-men,  or  jugglers,  with  a war-cluh  or  tomahawk.  The  side  of  the 
animal  is  then  cut  open  and  the  liver  taken  out  This  is  then  cut  into  strips  and  hung 
on  a pole  about  four  or  five  feci  in  length.  The  performers  then  commence  dancing 
an)und  it;  smockiiig  their  lips  and  making  all  sorts  of  grimaces;  showing  a gn'at 
desire  to  get  a taste  of  the  delicious  morsel.  After  )X>rfuniiiiig  these  antics  for  awhile, 
some  one  of  them  will  make  a grab  at  the  liver,  biting  off  a piece,  and  then  lumping 
off,  chewing  and  swallownng  it  as  he  goes.  His  example  is  followed  by  each  and  all 
the  oth<*r  w'arriora,  until  every  morsel  of  the  liver  is  eaten.  Should  any  particles  of 
it  fall  to  the  ground,  it  is  ouUected,  by  a medicine-man,  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  who 
carrier  it  round  U)  the  dancers  to  be  eaten  ami  his  hands  well  licked. 

After  dispomng  of  tho  first  dog,  they  all  sit  down  in  a circle,  and  chat  and  smoke 
awlijlc  until  another  dog  U thrown  in,  when  the  same  ceremonies  are  repcMited,  and 
mnliiiuoil  so  long  as  any  one  b disposed  to  present  them  with  a dt>g.  They  are 
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required  to  eat  the  H%*er,  raw  and  warm,  of  every  dog  that  ia  prenented  to  them ; 
and  while  they  are  eating  it,  none  but  the  medicine*men  mn.Mt  touch  it  with  their 
hands.  Women  do  not  join  in  this  dance. 

The  object  of  this  ceremony  ia,  they  say,  that  thoee  who  eat  the  liver  of  the  dog 
while  it  U raw  and  w'arm,  will  become  poiMoaacd  of  the  aagacity  and  bravery'  of 
the  dog. 

The  Ojibwofi,  the  tribe  bordering  on  the  Dacotas,  and  their  hereditary  eneiniea,  look 
with  di.sgu.H  on  thU  ceremony.  (Plate  22.) 

Plate  23  ia  a reprettentation  the  wigwams  of  the  G^ibwas  and  Wiuuebagoea. 
These  tribes  make  their  huts  of  birch-bark,  or  mats  made  of  grass.  Saplings  are  first 
stuck  in  the  ground,  somewhat  of  a circular  form  the  tops  bent  over  to  the  centra 
and  tied ; the  bark  or  mats  are  then  thrown  over  these,  leaving  a small  bole  for  the 
Bmoke  to  escape.  The  fire  is  made  on  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  hut. 
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1.  Floridian  Teocalli,  or  Eleratod  Platform-residences  of  the  Native  Rulers  and  Priests. 

2.  Antiquities  of  Lake  Erie. 

A.  Ancient  Erics. 

B.  Antiquities  of  Cunningham’s  Island. 

C.  Sculptured  Rock,  or  Erie  Tnaeription. 

3.  Archteological  Articles  from  South  Carolina.  (Plate.) 

4.  Archseologicnl  Relics  from  Western  New  York.  (Plate.) 

5.  Antique  Aborigiusl  Embankments  and  Excavations  at  Lake  Vienz  Deafii,  on  the  Boundary 

of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Michigan.  (Plate.) 


1.  FLORIDIAN  TEOCALLI,  OR  PL  AT  FOR  M-RESI  DENCES 
OF  THE  NATIVE  RULERS  AND  PRIESTS. 

Thk  Tcconl  from  wliich  American  archaxilogj'  in  to  Ik*  judged,  is  continually  being 
enlarged,  and  it  would  be  premature  to  indulge  in  generalization,  wliilc  the  field  of 
obacr\'ation  i«  so  rapidly  expanding,  and  the  facts  so  steadily  accumulating. 

Garcillasso  de  la  Vega  informs  us,  that  the  dwelliiig-bouses  of  the  caciques  or  cliiefs 
of  Florida,  in  1540,  during  De  Soto’s  march  through  the  present  area  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  were  generally  erected  on  large  artificial  mounds, 
or  a species  of  tcocalli.  These  artificial  platforms  were  sometimes  eighteen  hundred  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high.  They  were  capable 
of  furnishing  space  for  the  houses  of  the  chief  and  his  family  and  their  attendants. 
The  sides  were  steep,  and  ascended  by  steps  cut  in  the  earth,  and  cased  with  wood. 
Tbi.H  structure  for  the  micco  or  chief  is  stated  to  have  constituted  the  centre  of  every 
newly  laid  out  village  or  town.  Around  it  was  drawn  a large  square,  where  the  prim 
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cipal  and  »ubonliiiatc  persons  and  commonality  hod  their  residences.  It  was  the  first 
object  erected  on  the  selection  of  a town-site  — the  earth  was  brouglit  to  the  spot. 
The  chief  and  faU  priest,  who  were  often  one  in  their  functions,  were  thus  not  only 
placed  in  a position  of  greater  security,  but  one  from  which  they  could  overlook  the 
whole  town.* 

It  is  perceived  from  Mr.  Picketts  Ilistory  of  Alabama,*  that  remains  of  such  struc- 
tures are  found  in  many  places  in  the  extensive  area  of  the  United  Stales  denoted  by 
dc  la  Vega.  They  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  remains  called,  indis- 
criminately, tumuli  and  mounds,  by  being  flat  at  top,  sometimes  square,  and  assuming 
the  character  of  precipitous  raised  plains  or  platforms,  while  the  tumuli  proper  ore 
conical,  often  acutely  so,  and  carried  up  sometimes  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet.*  When 
they  are  not  terminated  in  a cone,  the  horizontal  area  is  small,  and  appears  by  its 
reduced  size  to  have  been  rather  suited  to  the  temple-wigwam  than  the  micco's 
residence. 

These  remarks  appear  to  be  deserving  of  attention.  At  an  age  of  our  Indian  popu- 
lation, when  every  few  hundred  men  constituted  a separate  nation,  who  lived  in  con- 
stant hostility,  such  platforms  of  elevated  earth  afforded  vantage  ground,  not  only  for 
residence,  but  for  a battle;  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  afierwards,  when  they  com- 
bined into  confederacies,  as  the  large  Muscogee  stock  is  known  to  have  done,  tlie 
use  of  these  select  places  for  the  rulers  should  have  been  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  or  ctmccalcd  from  the  curiosity  inquirers. 

The  obscr>*ation  of  these  ancient  plateaux  throws  light  on  this  class  of  our  antiqui- 
ties. It  is  not  only  the  earliest  light  we  have  on  the  subject  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  but  it  reveals  one  of  the  purposes  of  these  antique  tumuli  which  are  scattered 
so  profusidy  over  portions  of  the  ancient  area  of  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Muscogocfl,  under  several  cognate  names,  trace  Uieir  origin  to  the  Mexican 
empire ; * and  these  plateaux  appear  to  have  hod  their  protoh’pc  in  the  more  imposing 
Mexican  teocalli ; and  thus  wc  may  perceive  that  the  United  States,  and  indeed  all 
North  America,  was  overspread  in  its  native  population  by  religious  rites  and  notions, 
which  became,  indeed,  fainter  and  fainter,  as  Uiey  spread  northward,  and  escaped  from 
a species  of  sacerdotal  tyranny,  but  were  yet  of  the  some  general  character. 

It  is  something  in  all  orclucological  investigation,  to  reach  a period  where  wonder 
and  speculation  end,  and  reality  b^ns.  It  is  perceived  that  in  the  extension  of  these 
artificial  heaps  of  honored  earth,  from  the  Gulf  northward,  they  became  teocalli  or 
platform  pyramids  of  less  area  and  greater  acuteness;  but  they  were  in  all  instances 
of  this  kind,  truncated,  or  had  a level  area  at  their  tope.  We  allude  here  exclusively 
to  the  **  tumuli  proper,”  and  not  to  the  “ redoubt  mounds”  or  **  the  barrows,”  or  to  small 


( De  k VegL,  • P.  164,  Vol.  I.  ■ Ibid. 


« PiekeU's  Ak.,  VoL  I.,  p.  78. 
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“ altars  of  sacrifice.”  Yet  this  summit  plateau  was  fully  developed  in  the  chief  mounds 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  its  tributaries,  as  at  Cahokia  in  Illinois,  which  has  a base 
of  six  hundred  and  sixty'«ix  feet;  and  at  Grave  Crock  Huts;  Miamisburg,  and  other 
noted  points  of  central  antique  native  jwwcr  in  the  West,  at  all  of  which  places  the 
priest  had  room  amply  sufficient  for  bis  residence  and  official  functions  on  the  summit. 


2.  ANTIQUITIES  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

A.  Akcient  Eries* 

The  occupation  of  the  shores  and  islands  of  this  lake  by  the  ancient  and  extinct 
tribe  of  the  Eries,  who  were  once  the  acknowletlged  pacificators  of  the  neighboring 
Indians,  and  who  preceded  tiie  Iroquois  in  warlike  and  civic  power  within  that  basin, 
gives  a melancholy  interest  to  whatever,  in  the  existing  archo?ol<^cal  remains  of  the 
country*,  serves  to  restore  the  memory  of  their  power. 

The  recent  discovery  of  ancient  earthworks,  and  two  inscriptions  in  the  pictographic 
character,  on  Cunningham's  Island,  in  the  archii>elago  of  islands  in  the  western  part 
of  this  lake,  gives  birth  to  the  idea  that  these  islands  wore  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
that  tribe  when  attacked  by  the  Iroquois.  They  appear  to  have  been  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  their  power  and  barbaric  boast  of  strength  and  infiuence,  at  the  period 
of  the  first  discoveries  of  the  French,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
The  Wyandots,  who  afterwards  were  knowTj  to  have  exercised  a controlling  influence 
on  tlie  contiguous  waters  of  Sandusky  Bay  and  the  Straits  of  Detroit,  hod  not  yet 
been  disturbed  from  their  ancient  seats  in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Le  Jeune,  * 
who  published  the  first  account  of  the  Iroquois,  in  Paris,  in  1658,  mentions  the  angiy 
negotiations  carried  on  at  Hochelaga,  the  site  of  Montreal,  by  which  the  Inxpiois 
attempted  to  control  that  tribe ; and  during  which  they  commanded  them,  on  pain  of 
their  highest  vengeance,  to  break  their  league  with  the  French  : and  when  this  threat 
was  put  into  execution  in  a few  years,  and  tlic  Wyandots  were  defeated  in  the  St. 
Ijawrcnce  Valley,  they  fled  west  through  the  country  of  the  friendly  Algonquins,  into 
the  basin  of  Lake  Huron,  where  they  first  located  and  lived;  and  not  till  a later 
period  to  the  basin  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  canoes  of  the  vengeful  Iroquois  were 
already  prowling  in  their  adventurous  thirst  for  military  renown. 

The  Eries  present  one  claim  to  remembrance  which  cannot  be  urged  by  any  other 
American  tribe,  namely,  as  the  ancient  kindlers  of  the  council-fire  of  peace  fur  all  the 
tribes  prior  to  the  rise  and  destruction  of  this  institution,  and  before  the  origin  of  the 
Iroquois  confederacy. 

There  can  be  no  question,  from  the  early  accounts  of  the  French  missionaries,  that 
they  were  at  the  head  of  that  singular  confederation  of  tribes  called  the  Neutral 
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Nation,  which  extended  from  the  extreme  west  to  the  extreme  easteni  chores  of  this 
lake,  including  the  Niagara  Valley,  and  of  wliom  the  Kuukwos,  of  Seneca  tradition, 
were  manifestly  only  one  of  the  powers.  We  must  modify  Indian  tradition  by  Indian 
tradition. 

The  history  of  this  people,  ~ their  rise,  their  spread,  and  final  fall,  is  involved  in  a 
degree  of  olm-urity  which  i«  the  more  stimulating  to  curiosity  from  the  few  gleams  of 
light  w'hich  tradition  gives.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  institution  which  must  always 
have  been  subject  to  a very  delicate  exercise  of,  and  often  a fluctuating  power,  was 
filially  overthrown  for  some  indiscreet  act.  The  power  to  light  this  pacific  fire  is 
represt'iitotl  as  having  lieen  held  by  female  hands,  lx*fore  its  final  extinction  in  the 
area  of  westcni  New  York.*  It  is  etiually  clear  that,  after  it  Wgan  to  flicker,  it  was 
finally  put  out  in  blood  by  the  increasing  Iroipiois,  who  ap{)c.^r  to  have  conquered  some 
of  tlie  bands  in  battle,  and  driven  others,  or  the  remnants  of  others,  away. 

The  present  state  of  our  traditions  on  this  subject  is  interesting,  and  adds  new 
motives  to  n*searcli.  It  is  aflinned  by  traditions  recently  received  from  the  Catawlias, 
that  this  trilic  originateil  in  tlie  extreme  north,  in  the  area  of  the  lakes,  whence  they 
were  violently  cxpelle<l.  This  supplies  a hint  for  research,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  thus  far  without  fruits.  The  Catawba  language  has  no  resemblances  to  the 
vocabulary  of  either  dialect  of  the  Iroquoi.<i,  or  to  the  Algonquin ; while  it  differs  as 
much  from  thu«e  of  oil  the  Appalachian  tribes,  and  it  must  lie  reganled  in  the  present 
state  of  our  kno\vlc<lge,  as  Ixiiig  peculiar. 

While,  therefore,  the  search  for  the  histoiy  of  this  tribe  in  the  lake  basins  appears 
to  he  Idocked  up,  the  fact  of  the  expulsion  or  extirpation  of  the  Erii*^,  by  the  Iroquois, 
remains  well  attested;  and  the  prolonged  war  kept  up  against  the  Catawbas  and  their 
confederates  the  Clierokees,  by  that  confederacy,  favors  the  idea  of  an  ancient,  as  it  is 
confessed  to  have  bc*en,  a very  extraordinary  and  bloody  feud.  At  least  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  of  the  Catawba  tradition,  throws  a iviiewed  interest  around  the 
history  of  that  stni^le  of  the  Eri<«  wdth  the  predominating  Iroquois  power,  and  it 
gives  a new  impulse  to  inquiry  to  find  archieolt^cal  traces  like  those  disclosed  on 
Cunningham’s  Island,  which  ap|)car  to  attest  the  former  Eriean  |x>wer. 


B.  Axtiqcities  or  Ccnn’incham’s  Islakd. 

The.'MJ  remains  have  been  accurately  surveyed,  and  are  illustrated  in  the  several 
majiR  and  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  Captain  Eastman,  tJ.  S.  A.,  herewith  furnished. 

In  Plate  34,  tlie  island  is  topographically  depicted,  witli  the  localities  of  several 
antiquarian  objects.  It  consists  of  a basis  of  horizontal  limestone  of  the  s{)Ocies  common 
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to  that  lake,  rising  about  fiflcea  feet  aljove  the  water-level.  The  surface  where  it  i» 
expoaeO  discloses  the  polish  created  hy  former  diluvial  or  glacial  action — a trait  which 
is  so  remorkablo  on  the  rocks  of  the  adjoining  shores  at  Sandusky.  This  is  covered 
with  a fertile  limestone  soil,  and  at  the  earliest  periods  all  except  the  old  fields  bore  a 
heavy  growth  of  hard  wood  timber.  Much  of  it  is  still  covered  by  this  ancient  forest, 
in  which  it  is  probable  future  discoveries  of  an  archscolugical  character  will  continue  to 
be  made.  The  island  is  now  readily  accessible  by  a steamboat  wharf,  which  has  Ijeen 
erected  on  its  southern  shore  by  Mr.  Kelly,  the  present  proprietor. 

Plate  35,  denotes  a crescentrshaped  and  irregular  earth-work,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  islaud,  which  lias  the  general  uppC‘arance  of  an  einl>ankmeut,  or  circumvallation 
intended  to  enclose  and  defend  a villo^.  The  gates,  or  sally-ports,  whicli  were 
probably  constructed  of  wood,  occupy  the  cast  side  and  the  extreme  north-western 
angle.  The  embankment  is  twelve  hnndrod  and  forty-six  feet  around  the  crescent- 
shaped  port,  and  about  four  hundred  feet  on  the  rock-brink  of  the  island. 

Plate  36,  represents  a second  enclosure,  marked  by  a circumvallation,  situated  at  a 
short  dist^ce  west  of  the  former,  fronting  like  it,  on  the  rocky  and  precipitous  margin 
of  the  lake.  This  front  line  is  014  feet.  The  embankment,  which  is  wholly  without 
gate  or  sally-jiort,  is  1243  feet  around. 

Witliin  these  enclosures  have  lioen  found  stone  axes.  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  Plate  37,  and 
Figs.  2 and  3,  Plate  38;  pipes,  Figs.  5 and  6,  Plate  38;  iK‘rforator8,  Fig.  1,  Plate  38; 
bone  fish-hooks,  Fig.  4,  Plate  38 ; fragments  of  pottery.  Figs.  7 and  8,  Plate  38 ; arrow- 
heads, vide  group.  Fig.  1,  Plate  39;  net-sinkers,  Fig.  2,  Plate  39;  and  fragments  of 
human  bones.  The  arrow-heads  were  found  in  a fissure  of  the  rock  in  large  quantity, 
and  were  apparently  new,  and  hod  been  concealed  in  this  kind  of  rude  urmoiy.  With 
them  was  found  the  largest  sjiecies  of  axe,  figured,  which  has  alm»  apparently  been 
unused.  These  vestiges  of  art  correspond  entirely  with  the  general  state  of  knowledge 
and  wants  of  the  surrounding  aborigines. 

Five  small  mounds  on  the  southern  and  western  part  of  the  island,  (Plate  34,)  are 
of  the  kind  denominated  borrow's,  (vide  definition,  Part  I.,  p.  49.)  On  a hay  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  island  there  is  a brief  pictographic  inscription,  on  a limestone  lx)ulder, 
which  has  been  reversed  by  the  action  of  tempests  on  that  shore.  This  is  depicted  iu 
Plate  40. 


C.  ScULPTDBED  RoCK  — £bIB  IkSCBIPTIOX. 

The  interest  arising  from  tliesc  cWdcnces  of  former  occupancy  in  tne  aboriginal 
period,  U inferior  however  to  that  excited  by  a sculptuivd  rock  lying  on  the  aouth 
shore  of  the  island,  about  tw-o  hundred  feet  from  the  west  angle  of  the  enclosure. 
(Plato  35.)  This  rock  is  thirty-two  feet  in  its  greatest  length,  hy  twenty-one  feet  in 
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ita  greatest  breatUh.  It  ia  a part  of  the  same  etratification  as  the  i:<land  from  which  it 
haa  been  separated  by  Jake  action.  The  top  prewnts  a smooth  and  polished  surface, 
like  all  the  limestone  of  this  quarter  when  the  soil  is  removed,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
this  polish  is  due  to  glozial  attrition.  Upon  this  the  inscription  (Plato  41)  is  out.  This 
cutting  is  peculiar.  The  figures  anti  devices  are  deeply  sunk  in  the  rock,  and  yet 
present  all  its  smoothness  of  surfaces  as  if  they  had  been  expost^l  to  the  polishing  or 
wearing  influence  of  water.  Yet  this  influence,  if  from  water,  could  not  have  been 
rapid,  as  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  elevated  eleven  feet  above  the  water-level.  Its  base 
ha.s  but  a few  inches  of  water  around  it. 

Plate  42,  exhibits  a perspective  view  of  the  relative  position  of  this  natural  monu- 
ment; also  of  the  lake  itself,  and  of  the  quiet  picturesque  beauty  of  the  adjacent 
shores;  and  the  entire  s(^ne  is  characteristic  of  Lake  Erie  in  its  summer  phase.  The 
sculpture  itself  has  been  n‘feired,for  interpretation,  to  the  same  aboriginal  pictographist 
who  interpreted  the  inscription  of  the  Dighton  Rock,  Port  I.,  page  112.  It  would  be 
premature,  tlierofore,  to  attempt  its  reading  in  the  present  slate  of  the  question.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  a definite  opinion  may  be  expressed.  It  is  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive and  well  sculptured  and  well  preserved  inscription  of  the  antiquarian  period  ever 
found  in  America,  Being  on  an  islet  separated  from  the  shore,  with  precipitous  sides,  it 
has  remained  undiscovered  till  within  late  years.  It  is  in  the  pictogmphic  character 
of  the  natives.  Its  leading  symljols  are  readily  interpreted.  The  human  figures  — 
the  pipes;  smoking  groujw;  the  presents;  and  other  figures,  denote  triljes,  negotiations, 
crimes,  turmoils,  w'hich  tell  a story  of  thrilling  interest,  in  which  the  white  man  or 
European,  plays  a part.  There  ore  many  subordinate  figures  which  require  study. 
There  are  some  in  which  the  effects  of  atmospheric  and  lake  action  have  destroyed  the 
connexion,  and  others  of  an  anomalous  character.  The  whole  inscription  is  mfinifestly 
one  connected  with  the  occu(»»tion  of  the  basin  of  this  lake  by  the  Eries — of  the 
coming  of  the  Wyandots  — of  the  final  triumph  of  (he  Iroquois,  and  the  flight  of  the 
people  who  have  left  their  name  on  the  lake. 


3.  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  INDIAN  REMAINS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  vestiges  of  alwriginal  occupancy  in  South  Carolina  have  not  been  examined  in 
the  field— or,  but  cursorily  and  incidentally. 

If  the  investigationH  of  a recent  olxserv'er  in  Alabama ' bo  correct  in  the  opinions  lie 
expresses  of  the  eccentric  line  of  march  of  the  expedition  of  Do  Soto,  the  site  of  tlio 
ancient  **Co(itchiqui  **  was  on  the  South  Carolina  banks  of  the  Savannah  River.  It 
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was  hero  that  a dagger  and  several  coats  of  mail  were  found,  in  1540,  by  that  adventu- 
rous discoverer,  which  were  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  sea-coasts  of 
Carolina,  where  the  Signor  Ayllon  had  lost  his  life  in  a prior  period  of  Spanish 
adventure. 

Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  our  archseolc^cal  records  in  this  state,  to  notice,  in  connexion 
with  its  aboriginal  remains,  the  ruins  which  we  apprehend  exist  of  the  fort  first  erected 
by  France,  in  her  attempts  to  found  a Protestant  colony  in  Carolina,  near  the  ancient 
town  of  Beaufort  The  head-waters  of  the  Broad  river  and  its  tributaries  appear  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  a heavy  Indian  population,  who  found  a reliable  means  of 
subsistence  at  all  seasons  in  its  fish  and  Crustacea.  The  antique  mounds  of  oyster- 
shells,  which  line  the  banks  of  the  principal  streams,  tell  this  story  in  a manner  not 
to  be  mistaken.  The  raising  of  cotton  on  these  rich  alluvial  lands  for  so  many  years 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  obliterate  this  species  of  aboriginal  monument  of  occupation. 

Upon  the  waters  of  the  Pocotaligo  there  are  known  to  bo  seated  a number  of 
mounds  of  earth  of  a form  and  dimensions  which  appear  to  commend  them  to  a minute 
arcLffiulogical  sur\'ey.  Indeed,  the  entire  seaboard  of  the  State,  with  the  valleys  of  its 
principal  rivers,  demand  examination,  and  appear  to  promise  the  development  of  facts 
important  to  a correct  understanding  of  its  Indian  history.  This  it  is  intended  to 
make  in  season  to  have  the  results  incorporated  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  work. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  following  notices  of  objects  of  antiquarian  value  from  this  State 
arc  given,  from  an  examination  of  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Samuel  George  Morton,  of 
Philadelphia : 

Plate  43,  Figs.  1 and  2,  are  drawings,  of  the  full  size,  of  a species  of  clay  pipes  found  at 
Kershaw  witli  the  remains  of  Indian  sculpture.  Figs.  1 and  2,  Plate  44,  exhibit  pipes 
sculptured  from  stone,  from  Camden.  Fig.  3,  Plate  44,  represents  the  stone  crescent- 
shaped  blade  of  on  antique  battle-axe,  from  the  same  district.  It  has  an  eye  for 
fastening  a wooden  handle.  Fig.  4,  Plate  45,  is,  apparently,  the  partially  mutilated 
part  of  on  idol-pipe,  curiously  sculptured  from  green  serpentine  rock.  Fig.  5,  Plate 
46,  is  a stone  mortar  and  pestle ; not  unlike  a similar  instrument  used  by  the  Toltecs 
and  Aztecs  for  making  tortillas. 

Vases  of  potteiy  were  made  by  the  tribes  of  this  State  with  a degree  of  skill  equal 
to  the  best  specimens  obtained  from  the  countries  of  the  ancient  Appalachians.  These 
arc  exhibited  in  some  entire  vessels,  marked  1 and  2,  Plate  4G,  from  Camden.  It  is  a 
compact  terracotta  figure;  one  having  a handle  formed  of  the  head  of  an  animal  which 
represents,  apparently,  a cat.  Fig.  3 of  the  same  plate  depicts  a vase  from  Alabama, 
and  shows  conclusively  a parity  in  this  art  among  the  southern  trilies  extensively. 
Fig.  4 represents  a stone  amulet  found  at  Camden,  South  Carolina. 
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4.  AKCHyEOLOGTCAT.  RELICS  FROM  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  ensuing  descriptioiia  relate  to  articles  deposited  in  the  State  Collection  at 
Allmny : 

Fig.  1,  Plate  45,  from  Washington  Countj^',  is,  apparently,  a sacrificial,  or  a flaying 
knife.  It  is  can*ed  fix»tn  a comimet  piece  of  green  f*eq>entine— a inuteriul  analogous, 
in  every  respect,  to  the  idol-pij>e  from  Camden,  So.  Co.,  Fig.  3,  same  Plato. 

The  several  articles  grouped  in  Plate  47,  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  fnim  Ellisbuigh, 
Jefferson  ('ounty,  exhibit  the  same  ready  tact  in  moulding  images  of  the  human  face 
and  the  distinctive  heads  of  animals  on  the  plastic  Wig  of  clay  pipes,  which  is  found 
extensively  in  that  area ; and  in  the  fragments  of  vaaes,  Figs.  5 and  6,  the  oniaraenta 
arc  of  the  same  description  which  characterizes  the  entire  vose-jxjtteiy'  of  this  state 
of  the  Indimi  period. 

Plate  48,  Figs.  1 and  2,  exhibits  stone  axes,  wrought,  apparently,  from  silicious  slate, 
with  great  exactitude.  This  has  been  also  employed  for  all  the  antique  stone  cresoent- 
shajKHl  tomahawks  which  have  been  examined  over  a wide  surface  of  territory. 

Plate  40,  Fig.  1,  is  labelled,  in  the  State  Collection  at  Albany,  “war-club.”  Tliia 
is  l>elieved  to  be  correct,  although  it  has  tlic  general  character  of  the  stone  net-sinker. 
Fig.  2 is  n*garded  as  a pijie  amulet;  it  impresses  the  obsenxT  strongly,  as  being 
annlopms  in  its  use  to  the  anomalous  iiistruincnt  Fig.  1,  Plate  50.  Fig.  4 represents 
an  implement  found  in  I^e  Roy,  Genesee  County.  The  fragment  of  a tube  (Fig.  5) 
of  the  material  of  the  ancient  lapis  ullaris  la  taken  from  an  antique  tumulus  in  Ohio. 
The  moccasin  needle,  Fig,  3,  Pinto  49,  was  commonly  mmlc,  as  is  here  depicted,  of  the 
tibia  of  quailrupcds  or  other  species  of  bone.  The  chief  interest  is  however  excited  by 
the  articles  figured  on  Plate  50,  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  use  of  the 
octagonal  stone  implement  with  an  orifice  and  cover,  Figs.  1 and  2,  without  supposing 
it  to  be  some  implement  or  contrivance  used  in  the  sacerdotal  function.  Efjuolly 
anomalous  are  Figs.  3 and  4,  unless  we  may  conjecture  that  their  uses  were 
sempstresacal,  and  that  tliey  were  designed  for  smoothing  down  seams  of  buckskin, 
lu  Figs.  5 and  6 wc  behold  very  clearly  the  mutilated  blade  of  a battle-axe  of  ailicioua 
slate,  wliich  was  perforated  through  its  head  to  admit  a handle.  It  is,  with  imprecision, 
lal»eUed  “a  pipe.” 

To  those  notices  we  subjoin  the  articles  of  antiquarian  interest  of  Plate  51,  in  the 
‘ possession  of  Mr.  Keeler  of  Jomcsville,  Onondaga,  all  being  of  the  period  of  the  Frwich 
attempt  at  colonization  in  that  section  of  the  country,  about  16C6.  I)e  Moyeii  had,  in 
1653,  visited  the  Onondi^a  country,  and  it  api>ear8  in  ten  years  afUtrwanls  the  Jesuita 
were  permitted  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country.  After  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  which  threw  open  this  region  as  a military  grant,  Mr.  Keeler  came  into 
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poMCMooD  of  the  eubdivuion  which  contained  the  ruins  of  the  old  lurt,  tltat  hod  once 
covered  this  premature  attempt  at  colonization.  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  depict  a brass 
pockct-composs,  the  broken  nonus  of  a dial-plate,  and  an  iron  borsc-sboe,  which  were, 
together  with  other  articles,  ploughed  up  by  him  at  various  times.  The  period  which 
had  elapsed  after  this  event  had  not  completely  covered  the  original  site  of  tlie  fort 
with  a forest,  but  it  had  allowed  these  intrusive  relics  to  be  mingled  with  those  of  the 
true  Indian  period,  and  they  e.vcited  wonder  while  the  historical  fact  of  the  antique 
French  colony  remained  unknown. 


6.  ANTIQUE  ABORIGINAL  EMBANKMENTS  AND  EXCA- 
VATIONS AT  LAKE  VIEDX  DESERT,  IN  WISCONSIN, 
AND  NORTUERN  MICHIGAN. 

The  remote  position  of  Lake  Vieux  Desert,  its  giving  rise  to  the  Wisconsin  river, 
and  its  having  a large  island  in  its  centre,  which  6ts  it  for  the  cultivation  practised  by 
the  Indians,  appear  to  have  early  pointed  it  out,  as  a retreat  and  stronghold  of  the 
interior  Indians. 

No  enemy  could  approach  it  except  by  water,  and  its  natural  caj>acitics  of  defence 
were  strengthened  by  an  elliptical  rmlmnkment  in  its  centre,  which  appears  to  have 
served  as  the  basis  of  pickets.  There  were  small  mounds  or  barrows  within  the 
enclosure,  together  with  some  cross  embankments,  and  two  large  excavations  without 
the  embankment,  all  which  arc  shown  in  Plate  62.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
northwestwardly  point  fortified  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  boundary  which 
separates  Wisconsin  from  Michigan  cuts  the  island  into  nearly  equal  parts. 
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1.  Notices  of  the  Natural  Caves  in  the  Sioux  Couotrjr,  on  the  Left  Banks  of  tho  Upper 

Miuiwippi  River.  Bjr  N.  J.  Nicollet. 

2.  rhjaical  Data  respecting  the  Southern  Part  of  CaUforola  included  in  the  Line  of  Boundary 

between  San  Diego  and  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Gila ; with  Incidental  Notices  of 
the  Diegunos  and  Yuma  Indian  Tribes.  By  Lieutenant  \VhippIe,  U.  8.  A. 


1.  NOTICES  OF  THE  NATURAL  CAVES  IN  THE  SIOUX 
COUNTRY,  ON  THE  LEFT  BANKS  OF  THE  UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  BY  N.  J.  NICOLLET. 

CoiiO.VEL  Jonx  J.  Abert,  chief  of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  hn«  kindly  put  into  my 
hands,  with  the  privilege  of  selection,  the  posthumous  papers  of  Mr.  Nicollet,  resulting 
from  his  recounoissanct^,  in  the  serv  ice  of  the  government,  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  West,  from  which  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  make  further  selections  in  future 
portions  of  this  work.  Tho  following  remarks  embrace  notices  of  a former  custom  of 
burial,  in  connexion  with  the  cavernous  rocks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  near  St. 
Anthony's  Falls.  The  disturbances  and  dh^union  which  the  approach  of  cirilization 
and  the  introduction  of  the  fur  trade  produced ; the  disuse  into  which  the  custom  of 
general  burial  fell,  and  the  great  decline  in  their  population  caused  by  the  temptations 
of  commerce  and  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  commend  them  to  attention. 

The  reminiscences  of  tho  old  Dacota  sachems,  to  whom  Mr.  Nicollet  refers,  appear 
also  to  have  affected  in  some,  but  a lesser  degree,  their  forest  neighbors— the  Chippewaa 
of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  among  whom  these  baneful  influences  are  being 
daily  developed. 
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It  is  appreliouded  that  tliis  observers  deductions)  wade  in  local  districts,  where  two 
hunter  and  antagonisticol  tribes,  still  exist  in  very  much  their  aboriginal  state  of 
aversion  to  all  fixed  industiy  and  arts,  and  who  arc  wedded  by  the  cusioms  of  ages  to 
the  fallacies  of  the  erratic  hunter  state,  only  require  to  be  extended  to  other  portions 
of  the  vast  interior  of  North  America,  lying  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  to  render 
these  remarks  etjually  applicable  to  by  far  the  larger  numl^er  of  the  unreclaimed  tribes, 

II.  R.  a 


NOTICES. 

The  first  cave  is  four  miles  below  the  St  Peters.  On  descending  the  river,  one 
sees  on  the  left,  at  alx>ut  the  termination  of  the  four  miles,  a beautiful  rivulet  passing 
out  of  a deep  ravine : pursuing  its  wanderings  a short  distance,  you  encounter  a 
beautiful  vault,  hollowed  out  of  the  freestone  frtmi  which  issues  the  rivulet  spoken  of. 
Tlie  water  i«  pure,  transparent,  and  cool  in  summer,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Mississippi. 

On  descending  tho  Mississippi  to  arrive  at  this  cave,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
calcareous  beds  which  rest  upon  tho  freo-«tono,  and  which  characterize  tho  geological 
formation  of  the  country’,  gradually  diminish  in  tliickness,  showing  themselves  only  in 
fragments,  and  then  totally  disappearing.  Above  the  vault  of  the  cave  there  arc  no 
longer  any  traces  of  the  calcareous  formation,  and  there  is  seen  only  deposits  of  sand 
and  of  pebbles.  If  the  prairie  is  examined  for  about  a mile  towards  the  north,  one 
will  find  depressions  in  the  soil,  forming  those  marshes  and  moraases  so  frecpient  in 
this  region,  and  which  arc  the  receptacles  of  the  surrounding  waters,  and  of  otjuatic 
vegetation,  here  so  abundant  and  rigorous.  It  is  these  waters  which  have  mode  a 
passi^  through  the  friable  free-stone  of  the  formation,  and  which  issue  in  a stream 
from  the  vault  which  they  have  formed.  The  stream  therefore  is  not  long,  nor 
probably  deep,  as  it  runs  over  a bed  upon  the  general  level  of  the  affluents  of  the 
river. 

The  second  cave  is  four  miles  lower  down,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  is  to  say,  about  eight  miles  below  the  St.  Peters.  It  is  half-way  up  the  hill 
which  borders  the  stream.  It  is  however  closed  by  the  crumbling  down  of  the  upper 
be<ls  of  friable  calcaire,  in  which  it  is  hollowed.  Carver  visited  and  described  this 
cave,  and  gave  it  celebrily  by  attaebing  to  it  the  description  of  a custom  of  the  Sioux 
of  his  time,  who  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  carried  their  dead  thither  with  great 
solemnity. 

According  to  information  which  I gathered  from  the  oldest  living  men  of  the 
nation,  who  had  not  merely  seen  these  oeremonies,  but  had  also  borne  a pari  in  them, 
the  cave  itself  formed  no  essential  feature  of  the  ceremonies;  and  its  picturesque  and 
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BeDtimental  effect  to  the  eyes  of  the  whites,  was  with  thorn  purely  accidental,  and  did 
not  enter  into  the  idea  upon  which  tlie  custom  wns  founded. 

Formerly,  end  even  during  the  first  yearn  of  (he  present  century,  the  Sioux,  who 
constituted  the  tribe  of  lake  people,  the  Mendetcakanfoiuiy  were  united  in  three  largo 
and  populous  villi^s.  The  first  village,  (he  principal  one  of  the  tribe,  and  which 
gave  them  their  name,  was  situated  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  some  four  miles  from 
the  St.  Peters,  upon  the  borders  and  environs  of  a lai^^*  and  beautiful  lake,  not  as  yet 
found  on  our  maps,  and  of  which  the  name  was,  and  still  is,  Mcndewacanton.  Tho 
second  village  was  the  village  of  the  Grand  Marais,  isholanUiulMy  and  was  situated 
upon  the  river  a short  way  below  the  cave  in  question.  The  third  village  was  upon 
both  sides  of  the  river  St.  Peters  (the  Minnisota),  six  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
where  there  is  at  this  day  tho  small  village  of  /VnMow.  A number  of  living  persons, 
as  well  among  the  Sioux  as  among  the  mixed  races,  and  also  old  traders,  remember 
these  three  \nUages,  and  speak  of  the  third  os  having  been  during  their  time  \*ery 
fiourishing  and  populous;  the  cabins  of  the  Indians  extending  in  several  lines  on  both 
sides  of  the  St  Peters,  on  a height  of  from  one  to  two  miles.  The  common  intersection 
of  the  roads  of  communication  between  these  villages,  was  precisely  on  the  spot  of 
the  cave  described  by  Carver.  The  low  grounds  and  the  marshes  are  near  the  site 
where  the  sugar  maple  and  the  wild  rice  grow  in  abundance.  It  was  upon  this  large 
flat  where  Ute  inhabitants  of  the  three  villages  met  in  spring  to  make  sugi^r,  and  in 
autumn  for  the  wild  rice  hon'cst.  It  is  well  known,  that  among  all  the  Indian 
nations,  these  causes  of  reunion  gave  rise  to  the  observance  of  feasts,  ceremonies,  and 
practices  founded  u|)on  tbeir  ideas  and  customs.  It  ia  known  also  that  these  nations 
place  their  graves  in  places  most  obtrusive,  and  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  their 
people,  and  that  at  the  same  time  these  graves  or  toinljs  must  ls>  so  near  furoilics,  that 
they  can  watch  over  their  preservation,  and  continue  the  attentions  they  owe  to  the 
dead ; such  as  to  make  offerings  to  them ; to  give  them  something  to  eat,  to  smoke, 
and  to  talk  with  them  from  time  to  time.  Under  these  considerations,  no  place  conld 
better  meet  the  sentiments  of  the  Mendewakantons,  than  that  of  the  plateau,  or  level, 
or  flat,  above  the  cave.  (Plate  68.)  Therefore  it  wns  that  the  three  villages  carried 
thither  their  dead,  placing  them  upon  scaffolds  constructed  at  an  elevation  out  of  reach 
of  the  wolves,  and  of  profanation  from  animals.  But  they  never  placed  their  dead  in 
the  cave,  which  was  merely  esteemed  a place  for  the  sports  of  their  children,  and  in 
which  they  could  display  their  courage  by  daring  each  other,  as  to  who  would 
penetrate  the  farthest  into  it,  which  would  never  have  been  permitted  if  the  bones  of 
a single  person  had  ever  been  placed  there. 

The  cave  is  long,  and  without  water.  The  crumbling  of  the  vault  has  closed  the 
entrance  of  it  many  years  since.  If  this  accident  had  had  the  least  influence  upon 
their  sentiments  of  respect  and  of  recollection  of  the  dead,  it  is  not  to  be  bclicv*cd  that 
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they  would  have  remained  ns  indifferent  to  it  aa  they  have ; for  they  have  not 
attempted  to  reopen  it,  nor  have  they  taken  any  note  in  their  memory  of  the  event. 

More  recently,  when  the  war  between  England  and  the  United  States,  and  circum* 
stances  of  Uie  fur  trade,  had  involved  the  Sioux  in  their  dit^trous  consequences,  the 
grand  tribe  of  3Iendewakanton»  lost  jwace,  hannony,  and  independence.  Policy,  com- 
merce, spirituous  liquon,  and  tlio  vices  and  crimes  of  civilization,  not  only  broke  the 
ties  which  united  the  different  trilx»  of  the  same  nation  of  powerful  people  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  but  Uteir  cousequenccH  tendi'd  to  increase  the  hatred  so  apt  to  be 
generated  l)etween  savage  nations,  associated  them  with  interests  not  properly  their 
own,  and  involved  them  in  wars  with  each  other. 

Then  the  wars  between  the  Mendewakantuus  and  the  Chippowas,  cost  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, became  more  frequent.  Then  the  traders,  who  hod  for  a long  time  held  their 
factories  at  the  *fntnd  village  of  the  lake,  were  obliged  for  greater  security  to  establish 
themselves  at  the  St.  Peters;  and  the  Indians,  whose  condition  had  l»ecomc  dependent 
on  the  traders,  were  themselves  also  obliged  to  change  their  habitation. 

The  tribe  became  disunited.  Each  family  recovered  the  hones  of  their  ancestors, 
and  went  off  to  establish  themselves  elsewhere.  The  three  large  villages  disap|ieared, 
and  the  grand  cemetery  common  to  all  disappeared  also.  The  tribe  of  Mendewakan- 
tons,  once  so  celebrated  for  its  hospitality,  its  fine  population,  and  its  strength,  exists 
now  only  in  increments,  and  pre.<wnts  itself  only  in  fragments,  collected  in  small  and 
poor  villages,  scuttenxl  upon  the  Mississippi,  tlie  St.  Peters,  and  the  lakes  in  the 
environs  of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Governed  by  inferior  chiefs,  ambitious  that  the 
traders  should  second  their  interests— but  with  whom,  except  in  the  regrets  and 
profound  grief  of  the  old  men,  there  is  no  longer  any  notion  of  respect  for  the  character 
of  the  nation,  or  any  recollection  of  the  traditions  wliich  established  its  union,  its 
strength,  its  customs,  and  its  glory.  Some  of  these  old  men  have  oflen  communicated 
to  me  their  bitter  reflections  at  the  present  degratled  condition  of  their  people.  They 
Biud  that  there  were  no  longer  as  many  old  men  as  formerly,  and  the  few  who  remained 
were  w'ithout  consideration  or  moral  influence ; that  they  often  conversed  with  each 
other  on  these  sod  subjects;  and  when  they  turned  their  recollections  to  times  not  far 
removed,  they  were  utterly  confounded  at  the  diminution  of  their  imputation,  the 
destruction  of  their  institutions,  and  the  loss  of  all  their  ancient  national  virtues. 

The  Chippewas  of  the  lakes  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  who  have  not  yet 
hod  immediate  contact  with  the  whites,  and  upon  whom  the  effects  of  the  civilization 
which  is  approaching  them  have  been  felt  only  at  a disUoce,  make  the  same  remarks 
in  reference  to  their  nation.  Flat  Mouth,  in  the  evenings  which  1 have  passed  with 
him,  has  frequently  exhibited  his  anxiety  on  this  subject. 

The  old  men  of  other  nations  ore  equally  afflicted  in  reference  to  their  condition. 
It  is  a singular  fact  that  all  the  Indians  with  whom  I have  hod  occasion  to  converse 
on  the  vast  decline  of  their  people,  and  on  the  grand  facts  of  the  humanity  of  the 
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present  age,  have  inqtiiretl  if  I could  explain  to  them  the  causes  of  their  dogcneracy  ? 
My  answer  was  as  afflicting  to  tliein  as  it  would  be  useless  to  m«xlcni  policy  and 
modem  Christianity. 

Of  the  two  caves,  formerly  accessible,  these  remarks  demonstrate  that  there  remains 
but  one  practicable  to  the  curious,  the  one  about  four  miles  lx*low  the  Saint  Peter. 
Since  the  one  descriljed  by  Carver  has  been  closed,  it  has  been  lost  sight  ofj  and  when 
travellers  arrive,  and  desire  to  visit  the  cave  which  they  have  heard  so  much  spoken 
of,  they  arc  carried  to  the  small  cave,  wliich  does  not  in  the  least  degree  meet  the 
marvellous  accounte  which  they  have  previously  received. 

Feathcrstonhaugh,  in  his  Geolc^cal  Report  of  18.36,  says,  in  s[)eaking  of  his  visit 
to  this  small  cave : “ I followc«l  this  ravine  about  two  hundred  paces,  and  found  that 
it  IckI  to  the  cave  which  Carv'er  had  so  accuraUiltf  r/cspriAc*/."  There  is  but  a small 
difficulty  to  explain  here.  Carver  never  saw  or  ha<l  any  knowledge  of  this  cave;  how 
then  could  he  so  accumtely  give  a description  of  it  ? The  description  which  ho  gave 
belongs  to  thin  cloned  cavo.  Featherstonhaugh,  in  his  report,  frequently  refers  to  the 
anthority  of  Can’or,  and  nearly  always  os  happily  as  in  the  present  instance.  There 
was  much  negligence  in  Featherstonhaugh,  in  not  having  taken  more  pains  to  establish 
a judgment  upon  facts  which  more  recent  works  and  perstms  on  the  spot  could  have 
furnished  every  de.riretl  explanation  of.  All  the  old  residents  of  St  Peters  could  have 
cleared  up  the  matter  of  Carver’s  cave. 


2.  PHYSICAL  DATA  RESPECTING  THAT  PART  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN  CALIFORNIA  L Y1 NG  ON  T If  E L I N E 0 F ROU  N D A R Y 
BETWEEN  ST.  DIEGO  AND  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE 
RIVER  GILA;  WITH  INCIDENTAL  DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  THE  DIEGUNOS  AND  TUMAS  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

The  following  diary  of  Lieutenant  Whipple's  survey  of  the  line  of  boundary 
betw'een  San  Diego  and  the  pcant  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Gila  with  the  (Colorado 
River,  which  was  executed  nnder  the  orders  of  Major  Emory,  has  been  communicated 
for  this  work  by  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  chief  of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  notices  of  (he  topographical  features,  latitudes,  temperature,  heights,  and 
distances,  and  the  general  physical  geography  of  that  hitherto  unexplored  section  of 
the  country,  are  of  high  value.  The  incidental  notices  given  of  the  Diegunos  and 
other  Indian  tribes  of  that  part  of  California,  their  manners  and  customs,  and  some 
specimens  of  their  languages,  are  the  most  recent  and  authentic  which  we  {tossess. 

The  languages  being  the  true  key  to  their  history,  the  printed  formula  words  and 
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numerals  has  been  distributed  extensively  among  gentlemen  having  military  duties  to 
execute  on  those  distant  frontiers ; and  promises  have  iHarn  made,  Ixrth  by  the  head  of 
the  Bureau,  and  several  of  the  subordinate  officers  who  are  favorably  situated  to 
pursue  these  inquiries,  which  leail  me  to  hojre  that  I shall  be  placed  in  a position  to 
acknowledge  future  favors  from  this  source. 

U.  R.  S. 


PHYSICAL  DATA. 

hr  LT.  wittrrLt,  v.  i.  a. 

IIavikg  cnfiragcd  Tomo^  an  guide  and  Indian  interpreter,  on  the  11th  day  of 
September,  1840,  we  started  from  the  mi««ion  of  San  Diegu  for  the  junction  of  the 
Hio  Gila  with  the  Colonulo.  Tomoflo  is  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  called  Lligunos, 
or  Diegunos ; whether  this  w'as  their  original  appellation,  or  they  were  so  named  by 
tlic  Franciscans  from  San  Oiegn,  the  principal  mis!<ion  atuong  them,  1 could  not  learn. 
According  to  Tomaso,  his  tribe  nuinljers  about  8,800  )>erHons;  all  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  occupying  the  territorj’  from  Son  Luis  Rey  to  Aqua  Caliente.  They 
poeist****  no  anns,  and  are  very  peaceable.  Crimes,  he  sa\*s,  are  punished — theft  and 
bigamy  by  whipping,  and  murder  by  death.  They  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for 
the  Church  of  Home,  and,  glorying  in  a Christian  name,  look  with  disdain  upon  their 
Indian  neighbors  of  the  desert  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  calling  them  miserable  Gentiles. 

The  Mission  of  San  Diego,  alx>ut  five  miles  from  the  town,  and  two  from  the  Plaza 
of  San  Diego,  is  a large  pile  of  adobe  buildings,  ik»w  deserted,  and  partly  in  ruins. 
There  remains  an  old  I.»atin  library,  and  the  chapel  walls  are  yet  covered  with  oil 
paintings,  some  of  which  i><whcs.s  considerable  merit  In  front  there  is  a large  vineyard, 
where  not  only  delicious  grapes,  but  olives,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  are  produced 
abundantly.  In  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  for  many  miles  around  the  valleys  and 
plains  were  covered  with  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  this  mission ; and  the  padres 
boasted  that  their  yearly  increase  was  greater  than  the  Indians  could  possibly  steal. 
But  in  California  the  sun  of  their  glory  is  set  for  ever.  Near  by  stand  the  thatched 
huts  of  the  Indians — formerly  serfs,  or  peons;  now  the  sole  occupants  of  the  mission 
grounds.  They  arc  indolent  and  filthy,  with  more  of  the  vices  acquired  from  the 
whites,  than  of  the  virtues  supposed  to  belong  to  their  race.  Some  of  them  live  to  a 
great  age ; and  one  old  woman,  said  to  be  far  advanced  in  her  second  century,  looks 
like  a shrivelled  piece  of  parchment,  and  is  visited  os  a curiosity. 

Many  of  their  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  assembled  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  apparently  to  witness  the  novelty  of  a military  procession ; but  a pack  of  cards 
was  produced,  and,  seating  themselves  upon  the  ground  to  a game  of  monte,  they  were 
so  absorbed  in  the  amusement  as  to  seem  unconscious  of  our  de{>artiire. 

Our  route  leads  over  steep  hills,  uncultivated  and  barren,  excepting  a few  fields  of 
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wild  uatd  — no  treofl,  no  water  in  eight  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  mieeion,  until 
we  Again  eirike  the  valley  of  the  river  of  San  Diego,  half  a league  from  Santa  Monica, 
the  rancharia  of  Don  Miguel  de  Pedoriva,  now  occupied  by  hw  father-in-law  the 
prefect  of  Sun  Diego,  Don  Johc  AnUmio  EhUhIiUo.  The  hill-top»  are  wliiie  with  a 
coan*c  qiiurtzoHe  granite;  but  oa  wo  approach  the  rancho  of  Don  Miguel,  the  foliage 
of  the  trcea  that  fringe  the  banka  of  Kio  San  Diego  formed  an  agreealdo  relief  to  the 
landacape.  Here  the  river  contains  a little  running  water,  but  before  reaching  the 
mission  it  disappears  from  the  surface,  and  at  San  Diego  is  two  feet  below  tlie  bed  of 
shining  micaceous  sand.  Maize,  wheat,  barley,  vegetables,  melons,  graix's,  and  other 
(hilts  are  now  produa^l  u{>on  this  ranch  in  abundance:  with  irrigation,  the  soil  and 
climate  are  suitable  for  the  cuitivation  of  most  of  the  productions  of  the  globe.  But 
tiio  mansion-houses  of  such  great  estates  in  California  are  wretched  dwellings,  with 
mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs.  The  well-trodden  earth  forms  the  floor,  and  although 
wealth  abounds  with  many  luxuries,  few  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  seem 
known.  From  filly  to  one  hundriHl  Indians  arc  employed  on  this  ranch,  in  cultivating 
the  soil,  doing  the  menial  household  serv  ice,  and  attending  to  the  flocks  and  herds. 
Their  pay  is  a mere  trifle,  and  Sundays  are  allowed  to  them  for  holiday  amusements, 
attending  mass,  riding,  gaming,  drinking. 

Stpt.  Vlth.  — From  Santa  Monica  to  Santa  Maria,  five  and  a half  leagues,  the  steep 
hill-sides  showed  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a road,  and  night  overtook  us  mid-way.  For 
the  first  league  wc  follow  a Canada,  through  which  extends  a row  of  live-oaks,  with 
here  and  there  a pool  of  water.  We  cross  a range  of  barren  hills,  and  pass  a ravine 
with  magnificent  oaks,  a little  grass,  and  indications  of  water.  Another  ridge  brings 
us  into  a valley,  rendered  beautiful  by  a 1ilx;ral  growth  of  wide-spreading  oaks;  and  a 
long,  w'inding,  and  gradual  descent  leads  to  a wooded  glen,  where  the  thick  foliage  of 
intertwining  branches  throws  a shade  over  a spring  of  limpid  water,  and  seems 
inclined  to  shield  from  mortal  eyes  a treasure  sacred  to  the  silvan  deity.  But  here 
the  road  was  Imd,  and  as  wc  cut  the  trees  to  mend  the  way,  it  seemed  like  sacrilege. 
Another  league,  with  here  and  there  a tree,  brings  us  to  Santa  Maria.  This  is  the 
rancho  of  the  hospitable  Don  Jose  Maria  Martin  Ortega.  It  lies  in  a fertile  basin, 
many  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  an  excellent  mineral  spring.  The  mountains 
surrounding  are  covered  witli  bleached  miissc^s  of  coarse  granite,  and  the  princii>al 
ranges  have  a general  direction  from  N.  W.  to  S.  W. 

RANcno  DE  Santa  Maria,  SeiA,  15M,  1&49. 

W'A.M.  12‘M.  3'P.M.  0'P.M. 

OiTcn*.  Syphon  lUrxmtter 28.715  in.....  28.719  in 28-0«l  in 28 633  in. 

Fabrenheifs  Attoebod  Tb«nnomctcr . . . . 80^  .........  86^.095  ......  83‘*.005  .......  67^.05 

Fahreobvit'i  DeUched  Tbermom«ler....  82^...  86”.905  . ... ..  84^...........  67^.05 

Mignelic  ineliiuitioD  u detennio«d  bj  oboeimtion*  with  Pox'*  Magnetic 
Slagnctic  inteositj,  58*  42*. 
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S^pl.  IG/A. — The  preceding  night  has  been  very  cool,  and  the  thermometer  at 
sunriM)  standfl  at  50^.05,  Fahrenheit.  Finding  the  spring  water  warm,  the  thermometer 
was  immersed,  and  immediately  rose  70°.5,  twenty  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  water  is  highly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  but 
clear  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Large  bubbles  of  gas  are  constantly  rolling  to  the 
surface  of  the  spring  from  the  moving  sand  below. 

Pursuing  our  journey,  we  wore  surprised  to  find  pools  of  water  standing  in  the 
road,  although  there  had  been  no  rain  probably  for  months.  The  road  crosses  the 
basin,  and  for  several  leagvies  scoops  along  pretty  little  valleys,  .with  patches  of  grass 
and  trees.  Tliis  day  brought  to  view  the  cotton-wood  or  alamo.  It  so  much 
resembles  the  Lombardy  poplar,  a.s  at  first  to  be  mistaken  for  it  Found  much 
feldspar,  contauiing  crystals  of  garnet  and  tounnaline.  As  we  approach  Santa  Isabel, 
which  is  seven  and  a half  leagues  from  Santa  Mario,  a change  comes  on  the  face  of 
the  c*)untiy.  Nature  appears  more  smiling,  the  valleys  teem  witli  grass,  and  the  oaks, 
though  small,  are  creeping  from  the  canathis  to  the  hill-sidea. 

Santa  Isalad  is  a charming  spot,  surrounded  by  gentle  hills,  and  watered  by  a rapid 
and  never-failing  mountain  stream.  It  was  a flourishing  place  during  the  prosperity 
of  Catholic  missions  in  California.  There  still  remain  the  ruins  of  a church,  and  mud 
walls  of  other  dilapidated  Imuses.  A collection  of  miserable  straw  hut'^  serves  os  a 
home  for  about  throe  hundred  Indians,  who,  from  having  been  the  slaves  of  the  priests, 
appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  inheritance. 

They  irrigate  their  fiehls,  and  cultivate  maize,  wheat,  and  barley.  Their  vineyard 
is  very  flourinhing.  The  most  delicious  grajjes  are  in  great  abundance.  Peaches,  figs, 
and  apples,  arc  beginning  to  ripen,  while  wc  feast  upon  melons  and  pears.  Many  of 
the  Indians  arc  shrew’d,  and  evidently  not  wanting  in  natural  capacity ; but  they  arc 
in  that  sU»ge  of  civilization  in  which  man  seems  most  degraded.  They  have  acquired 
a knowledge  of,  and  a taste  for,  the  vio^s  of  the  oppressors  of  their  race,  hut  know 
nothing  of  the  virtues  which  might  serv'e  os  an  antidote.  Now  that  they  ore  freed 
from  bondage  to  the  Franciscans,  and  from  the  ecpially  exacting  Spaniards,  it  remains 
for  the  United  States  to  render  that  frocKlom  a true  blessing,  by  establisliing  among 
them  schools  where  they  may  be  taught  their  duties  os  Christians  and  os  men.  Their 
ideas  upon  religion  are  few  and  simple.  There  is  a God  in  lieaven.  Their  tribe,  and 
all  who  have  been  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  are  Chrislians,  and  when  they 
die  they  will  go  to  the  happy  regions.  All  others  are  Gentiles  and  outcasts  from 
heaven. 

The  geol(^ical  formation  here  consists  of  quartzose  granite,  mica,  schist,  and  talcose 
schist,  with  tounnaline  and  liomblende.  Some  indications  of  metal.  Silver  is  stud  to 
exist  in  this  vicinity ; but  where,  the  Indians  do  not  pretend  to  know. 

Dr.  Parry  thinks  he  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  this  evening. 
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Sa^ta  Lsabei>,  17th,  1849  — 

fi"A.  M.  12‘ M.  3M».  M.  O'- P.  M. 

Green's  Sypbon  B»romcU:r,  No.  222  ,.27.232 in.. . .27.260 in.. ..  27.233  in. . .27.130  in. 

Allochwl  ThcnnoiDctcr,  4 70*.5 34®.5 86« 71®.5 

Detwhed  tLcnnometcr,  4 74® 81® 86® 71® 

On  the  morning  of  St^pteinlKir  18tli  wo  look  an  early  »tart,  and  ;w  the  siliorl  cut  of 
gixteen  miles  to  Son  Felij)c  is  not  passable  lor  wagons,  wo  proceeded  tii  a northerly 
direction  toward  Warner*  ranch.  The  valley's  through  which  onr  route  leads  are 
really  channing  for  California.  The  groves  of  oaks  are  lilled  with  birds  of  song,  and 
morning  is  made  joyous  wdth  Uic  music  of  the  lark  and  blackbird. 

Having  traversed  the  long  valley  of  Warner’s  ranch,  eight  miles  from  Santa  Isalx?l, 
we  struck  the  much-travelled  emigrant  nwul  leading  from  the  Colorado  to  El  Puebla  de 
Angelos.  In  a ravine  of  superb  oaks  we  stopped  to  gather  gra|>e«;  for  here  is  an 
Indian  village,  a mountain  stream,  and  a vineyanl. 

Upon  entering  San  Felipe,  twenty  miles  from  Santa  Isabel,  we  found  several  parties 
of  emigrants,  some  of  them  destitute  of  provisions.  They  tell  us  that,  upon  the 
desert,  wc  shall  find  many  in  a condition  bordering  ujx>n  starvation.  They  also 
confirm  the  reports  of  the  emigrants  at  San  Diego  concerning  the  hostilities  committed 
by  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Gila.  One  party  pretended  to  have  had  a 
pitched  battle  with  them,  and  showed  an  arrow  with  which  one  man  had  been 
wounded.  The  number  of  the  Yumas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  was  estiinaUd  at  five 
thousand,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  utterly  destroy  the  emigrant  parties  in 
their  rear. 

The  village  at  this  place  contains  probably  fifty  Indians,  part  of  whom  ore  Diegunos, 
and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Tomaso;  the  rest  belong  to  tbe  tribe  of  the  desert 
called  Como-yei  or  Quemoya,  speaking  a different  language,  and  totally  ignorant  of 
Spanish.  To  my  surprise,  the  w'omen  were  neatly  dressed  in  calico  frocks,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  streaks  of  tar  with  which  they  paint  their  faces,  some  were  quite 
good-looking.  Their  Zandias  were  all  “ verde,”  and  they  had  nothing  else  to  sell.  As 
at  this  place  we  take  leave  of  the  Lligunos,  it  may  be  well  to  nnx>rd  such  woitls  of 
their  language  as  have  been  gathered  from  Tomaso,  their  chief,  and  others  of  their 
tribe. 


ONroMt.  iBflkb. 

OiifiiiM.  Kbcbu. 

fth'but,  or  moolt  oialo  \ 

eotir bead 

&oe 

' a wuc  ..ejefl 
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BbcU*. 

ach-a-ma<ba fruit 

en  /itl hHlaj 

mat'iD-yat*l to-morrow 

boon  night 

ban,  or  banna good 

a-wab  .......bouM 

aj*mil to  drink 

ba-mat’l  ...cor 

n’/i*eha  a re/ * I drink  water 

n’/a*ooqu8go  aaabo I cat  meat 

quarqaue. ....brand/ 

a pl-eu bat 

: n'/a  quar-quao  asu I drink  mm 

ha-mook  three 

eba-pnp  .four 

auap'. .6vc 

cooquit  hue monej 

ilia  ooquit'l  hue 

pool  warns  coqmtl  hue be  wants  mone/ 

n’jrah .1 

, n’/a  hub  n'/n/  pUja/ I hare  a borne 

fl  fawl  a bone 

1 . jm-hul  poor  ,.,o 



! r I Bball  have  a 

n'/’a  hut  meton  /at’l  ninia  ) borae  to-mor- 

j 

Sepi.  19.— * Left  San  Felipe  at  8 A.  M.  Trees  and  grass  gave  place  to  rocks  and  sand. 
About  two  and  a half  leagues  from  San  Felijie  we  entered  the  drj’  bed  of  an  anoyo 
wliich  traversed  for  nearly  a leag^ie  a winding  ravine  produced  by  a fault  in  the 
mountains. 

The  width  in  some  places  was  barely  sufficient  to  admit  the  passage  of  our  wagons, 
while  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  rook  on  either  side  was  at  least  fifteen  feet.  The 
rock,  at  first  coarse  granite,  with  tumuli  of  Pe<lrigal,  passed  into  an  indurated  shale, 
taloosc  or  mica  slate.  Veins  of  quarts  were  still  mimeroua. 

Encamped  at  El  Puerto.  Three  and  a half  leagues  from  San  Felipe,  we  found 
springs  of  water,  a little  grass,  but  no  wood.  Here  were  many  emigrants,  who  gave 
the  same  dreary  account  of  the  desert  ns  was  told  us  lost  night;  much  sand  and  no 
grass.  One  of  the  men  showed  me  a piece  of  lead-ore,  apparently  containing  silver, 
found  at  this  place. 


' Accordiog  to  Tomwo,  the  Diegunoe  bare  but  five  natncnila,  althottgb  othm  of  tbe  tribe  gave  me,  bcaitaUnglj, 
ten:  via.,  hoic,  bawoc,  hamoob,  ebajpop,  ehuckleakayo,  sumhoob,  map  mboob,  (bipbook,  aod  jainat,  apparent]/ 
emoeoasl/  taken  from  tbc  Yumaa.) 
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Left  £1  Puerto  at  8 A.  M.,  Sept.  20tht  croHw?d  a ateep  hill,  and  entered  the  basin  of 
VaUicito.  Here  abounded  cacti,  nio^iey,  fonguiora  spinnso,  and  wild  sage,  but  not  a 
blade  of  grass.  Wading  the  sand  for  a league,  the  hills  close  in,  to  fomi  a narrow 
valley  where  we  find  grass  and  excellent  springs  of  water  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
Here  we  encamp ; near  us  are  the  ruins  of  a<lul>e  huta,  indicating  the  decline  of  the 
Indians.  There  remain  a few  naked  and  miserable  wretches  wlio  have  a garden  of 
green  melons,  but  nothing  to  eat  except  the  roots  of  wild  maguey. 

This  day  we  first  met  with  the  mizquite  bean,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  our 
horses  and  mules,  and  the  success  of  our  expedition,  are  expected  to  depend.  The 
accompanying  sketch  represents  a branch  of  the  miz<|uite  screw-bean,*  These  screw- 
like  pods  grow  in  clusters  of  eight  or  ten  upon  the  same  stem.  Both  the  screw  and 
the  pod  of  the  mizquite  contain  much  saccharine  matter,  and  are  very  nutritious. 
They  ripen  at  diflereut  seasons  of  the  year,  and  are  very  abundant,  each  tree  producing 
many  bushels. 

VALUaio,  SepL  20M. 

Oitten's  Sjrpfaoo  Baromder, 

Betoebed  TbenDometer,  . . . 

Betoebed  TberiDometcr,  . . . 

Valuoto,  Srpt.  2W. 

B>  A.  M.  9‘  A-  M.  12>  M.  8‘  P.  M. 

Grecn'i  Sjrpbcin  Barofocter,  28.400  m 28.401  in 28.484  in. 28.443  in. 

Boteebed  TbormomflUtr,  . . 61^.05  ...........  96".  100".05  90*.05 

Detached  Tbermouetor,  . . 62".  101".  ............  99".  ............  99". 

Sept.  21«#. — The  day  was  so  warm  that  we  were  compelled  to  lie  by  at  Vallicilo 
imtil  about  5i  P.  M.,  when  we  pursued  our  route  down  the  valley  which  soon  stretched 
out  into  a plain.  The  road  follow’ed  a be<l  of  sand,  in  which  tlic  feet  of  our  horses 
sunk  below  the  fetlock  at  every  step.  Six  miles  from  the  springs  of  Vallicito,  a semi- 
spherical  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  separated  two  roads,  the  right-band  one 
leading  directly  to  Cariw  Creek,  the  left  by  a circuit  of  half  a mile,  taking  you  by  tlie 
way  of  a mineral  spring  of  drinkable  water.  The  scenery  here  by  moonlight  was 
beautiful.  The  hills  in  the  bock  ground,  with  angles  sharp  and  sides  perpendicular, 
were  singular  in  the  extreme.  By  the  dim  light  it  was  hanl  to  believe  that  they  were 
not  ruins  of  ancient  works  of  art.  One  had  been  a temple  to  the  gods ; another  a 
regularly  bastioned  fort.  The  fine  large  trees  which  mark  the  course  of  the  run  ha\‘e 
furnished  the  name  by  which  it  is  known,  ‘‘Palmetto  Spring.” 

Vegetation  in  the  valley  remains  unchanged.  Cacti,  maguey,  kreosote  lurrea 
Mexicana,  dwarf  cedar,  and  the  fonguiera  spinosa,  are  abundant. 

' Thin  deeteb,  and  those  sUoded  to  in  psges  107  and  lOS,  did  not  accompsoj  tb«  manoscript 

Pt.  II.  — 14 


12'  M.  3'  P.  M.  6'  P.  M. 

26.511  in 28.492  in 28.439  in. 

99".50 96“.05 9B"  05 

99" 99" 98" 
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Many  niclcora  arc  Rocn  shootini?  from  the  zenith  to  the  S.  W.  A cloud  nnwc  in  the 
Eoat,  with  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  but  the  night  p4u»ed  without  rain. 

Arrived  at  Cariso  Creek,  fifteen  miles  from  Vallecito,  eight  fn>m  Palmetto  iSpring,  at 
midnight.  Found  the  water  of  the  creek  quite  brackish.  Mules  and  horsoH  would 
scarcely  taste  it,  thirsty  as  they  were ; of  food  for  them,  there  w'as  none.  The 
emigrants  had  consumed  eveiy  blade  of  grass,  and  every  stick  of  cane,  so  that  our 
sorrowful  animals  are  tied  in  groups  to  the  wagons  to  ]x>ndcr  their  fate  U|x)d  the  desert 

Saturday,  Srpt,  22d. — The  sun  was  perhaps  half  an  hour  high,  when  our  hungry 
animals  were  again  put  in  harness.  At  camp,  the  creek  appears  fifty  l*wt  wide  and 
nearly  a foot  in  depth ; but  a mile  or  two  below,  it  is  entirely  lost  in  the  thirsty  sand. 

Our  route  was  Uirough  the  valley  of  the  Carazul.  Its  Iwinks  are  of  clay,  worn  by 
rain  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  occasionally  mountains  appear  beyond. 

The  road  is  strewn  with  emigrants  winding  their  way  to  the  “ placers.**  No  rocks 
were  visible  save  masses  of  pedrigal,  stately  in  structure,  and  containing  largo 
ferruginous  noeiules.  Two  leagues  from  camp  we  passed  a steep  ridge,  seemingly 
formed  of  gypsum  clear  as  gla»Mi. 

Noon.  — We  arc  now  fairly  upon  the  desert;  sandy  hills  behind,  a drean',  desolate 
plain  Ix^fore  us,  far  ns  the  eye  can  reach.  An  undulating  surface  of  sand,  with  {lebbles 
of  jasper,  is  sprinkled  with  small  green  clumps  of  Laurca  Mcxicana. 

Tbennoineter  108®,  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade.  P.  M.  Twelve  miles  from  Coriao 
Crei^k;  stopjHnl  to  dig  for  water,  but  in  vain.  Thermometer  100®  in  the  shade. 

There  apjx?are<l  in  the  cast  a cloud,  which  soon  assumed  that  peculiar  appearance 
which  often  prc(H*<les  a violent  storm.  A dark  moss  approached;  a hurricane  was 
upon  ua,  and  wc  were  cnvelojxxl  in  a cloud  of  sand.  The  mules  were  driven  from 
their  path,  the  canvass  covers  were  tom  to  shreds,  and  the  wagons  themselves  in  danger 
of  being  ups^'t.  For  fifteen  minutes  we  were  blinded,  when  a torrent  of  rain  quieted 
the  dust;  a shower  of  hail  succeeded,  and  the  men,  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  hid  their  fixees  in  the  sand  for  protection.  There  was  neither  flash  nor  rejwrt 
of  lightning  for  an  hour.  It  came,  at  length,  os  night  was  closing  in,  to  add  sublimity 
to  the  scene.  Pools  an<l  streams  of  water  appeared  in  every  direction ; and  sj)ot8  upon 
the  parched  desert  which,  two  hours  before,  seemed  never  to  have  been  kissed  even  by 
a gentle  dew,  now  afibrded  buckets-fuU  of  water  for  the  thirsty  mules.  It  was  dark 
when  one  of  the  party  returned,  saying  that  the  road  led  into  a lake  which  he  hatl  Wn 
unable  to  find  his  way  across.  Our  destination  for  the  night  was  what  the  emigrants 
call  New  Lake ; the  nearest  point  at  wliicb  we  expected  to  find  water.  But  now  wc 
had  left  the  sandy  soil  of  the  upper  desert,  and  were  traversing  a lower  plateau  whose 
clayey  bod  retained  the  copious  shower  like  a cup.  At  this  time  our  parties  were 
greatly  scattered;  some  far  in  advance,  others  far  behind.  With  us  were  neither  t«*nts 
nor  provisions ; to  encamp  was,  hence,  impossible.  Thinking  that  the  extent  of  the 
inundation  could  not  be  great,  we  entered  the  water  and  pushed  onward.  Fur  a mile, 
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at  least,  we  travereed  this  lakcslikc  sheet  of  water;  tlie  mules  wading  to  their  knees 
at  every  step,  and  still  the  chains  of  lightning  that  seemed  to  encircle  us  showed,  for 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  but  water.  Yea,  there  was  one  s|)ot  of  land  visible — 
Signal  Mountain,  about  five  miles  distant*— and,  after  a brief  (^nsuliatioii,  we  turned 
towards  it.  Wandering  about  at  night  in  an  unheard-of  lake,  not  knowing  into  what 
gulf  the  next  step  might  plunge  us,  would  have  lx?en  sufficiently  romantic,  without 
the  storm,  which  still  raged  unal>ated,  the  lightning,  which  blinded,  and  the  thunder, 
which  stunned  us.  At  length  the  camp-fire  of  the  wivan«*d  party  was  discovered,  and 
served  as  a beacon  to  lead  us  safely  into  port.  The  tireil  mules  loudly  expivsscd  their 
gladneas  at  reaching  terra  firma,  and  hnding,  twenty-five  miles  from  Cariso  Creek,  a 
resting-place  at  camp.  There  is  no  grass  here,  but  a rank  growth  of  what  is  called 
careless  weed  is  very  abundant.  This  afibnls  little  nutriment.  The  hungry  animals, 
however,  prefer  wt*eds  to  nothing.  At  11  P.  M.  the  stars  were  shining  brightly,  and 
scarcely  a cloud  was  to  Ix^  seen.  Lieutenant  Coutts,  commander  of  the  escort,  thinks 
that  during  the  storm  he  felt  an  eurtlupiake. 

Morning,  Srj>t.  23</,  showed  our  encampment  to  lie  ujion  the  Imnks  of  a beautiful 
little  shoot  of  water,  called,  by  the  emigrants,  “ New  Lake.’*  Kearney’s  route,  Cooke’s 
and  Graham’s  trails,  must  all  have  been  north  of  this  lake,  or  this  body  of  water  would 
have  boon  seen.  The  water  is  fresh,  but  in  position  it  is  for  from  the  Salt  Lake  laid 
down  upon  Emory’s  map. 

The  prominent  mountain  l)^ing  aliout  four  miles  south  and  ten  degrees  east  from 
camp,  and  apparently  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  must  serve  os  a boston  to  travellers 
crossing  the  Colorado,  and  may  probably  be  found  a convenient  point  from  which  to 
flash  gunpowder  for  the  determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  San 
Diego  and  the  mouth  of  Rio  Gila.  Hence  it  may  lie  called  “Signal  Mountain,”  and 
tins  lake  bo  near  its  fort,  “Signal  Lake.”  The  accompanying  hasty  sketches  give 
rough  views  of  both  lake  and  mountain.*  The  former  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
length,  and  a hundred  yards  wide,  depth  not  a.sccrtained.  Mud-hens  were  the  only 
navigators  visible.  The  southern  bank  is  high,  and  sprinkled  with  mizquite  trees. 
Upon  the  north  U marsh,  with  careless  weed.  At  its  eastern  extremity,  the  lake 
communicates  with  a little  bayou,  the  course  of  which  is  distinctly  marked  toward  the 
southeast  with  mizquite.  This  is  a portion  of  the  stream  which  has  boon  termed  by 
the  emigrants  “ New  River.” 

Left  Signal  Lake  at  8 A.  M.,  hoping  to  find  at  our  next  stopping-place.  There 
is  a trail  upon  each  Iwink  of  the  bayou.  Proceeding  in  a general  E.  S.  E.  course,  we 
crossed  the  stream  at  a distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  lake.  At  this  point,  the 
banks  were  steep,  the  bed  of  the  stream  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  ten  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  jilateau.  The  depth  of  the  water  was  less  than 
a foot;  and  there  was  no  current,  for,  in  many  spots  above,  the  channel  was  dry.  A 

' Vide  note,  p.  105. 
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few  miles  beyond  the  bayou,  we  struck  the  lx>rder  of  & large  grove  of  mizquite,  whore 
w'e  found  great  quantities  of  bcanB.  lien*  were  first  found  shells  of  the  frosh-watcr 
muscle.  Hares  and  many  partridges  were  hccu.  The  deep  channel  of  New  River 
again  apix*arc<l  with  more  water  than  before.  Twelve  miles  from  Signal  I>ake,  we 
again  struck  an  angle  of  the  river,  where  the  banks  were  low'  and  the  stream  nearly 
fifty  yards  w'ide.  The  water  was  sweet,  apparently  deep,  and  silvenr’  fish,  os  large  as 
perch,  w'ere  seen  in  it.  The  scene  from  this  place  is  roughly  represented  in  the 
Bccom|winying  sketch.*  As  we  approached  our  destination  for  the  night,  the  sands  of 
the  desert  gave  place  to  green  patches  of  grass.  At  sunset,  we  encamped  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Signal  T>uke,  at  a point  on  this  river  called,  par  e.\cellence,  New 
River,  the  oasis  of  the  desert,  whore  sweet  water  and  excoUont  grass  are  abundant. 

Monday,  SriM.  24//i,  half  an  liour  after  sunrise.  Thermomotor,  72®,  Barometer, 
30.119  inches.  The  grass  here  is  good,  and  so  abundant  that  we  will  be  enabled  to 
wait  here  for  our  remaining  trains,  and  recruit  the  weary  animals.  We  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert,  and  at  the  recruiting  place  of  all  travellers.  The  white  tents 
of  the  numerous  emigrants  pve  the  place  quite  the  air  of  a village.  The  grass  upon 
the  plains  is  short,  green,  and  tender.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  stream  it  grows  tall  and 
thick.  Dr.  Perry,  the  Iwtanist,  thinks  tlie  grass  a new  sj)ecies,  which  he  proposes  to 
call  “ Chrondrosium  Desutorum.”  Although  the  river  Ijcars  no  marks  of  l)C*ing  new— 
as  its  name  implies,  the  grass  w'hich  grows  in  its  vicinity  has  probably  but  lately  made 
its  appearance  upon  the  desert.  A change  seems  passing  over  this  region,  rain  becomes 
more  abundant,  mizquite  grows,  and  careless  weed  springs  up,  soon  to  give  place  to 
more  tender  herbage*. 

New  River  Jorxada,  Sept.  25//*,  1849  — 

6»A.M.  9‘A.M.  12*  M.  3*  P.  M. 

Green'll  Sjphoo  Barometer,  No.  222. . ,29.035  in., . .80.014  in.. . .30.000  in.. , .29.908  in 

Auwhed  thermometer .68“.S 100®.5 104“.5  . . 

IXeUched  Thermometer 69« 98® 104® 108*,... 

(Obeenred  with  Fox’s  Dip  Circle  for  Magnetic  Inclination  and  lotcusitj.) 

Sept.  26/A.  A sunrise.  Thermometer,  75° ; barometer,  29.880  inches.  This  day 
mode  a reconnoissonce  in  the  vicinity  of  New  River,  Three  and  a half  miles  S.  S.  E. 
from  camp,  crossed  the  bed  of  New  River  upon  dry  ground.  Careless  weed  and  grass 
very  luxuriant.  The  bonk  of  the  mizquite  grove  was  gay  w'ith  the  songs  of  small 
birds.  South,  the  mountain  range,  patches  of  green  gnuw,  w'ith  hero  and  there  a 
kreosote  plant,  appeared.  All  else  wjw  hard  clay,  baked  and  cracked  in  the  sun  to 
appear  like  a pavement  of  wood.  Eveiy  where,  near  the  banks  of  the  stream,  the 
Planorbus  and  other  fresh-water  shells  have  been  found  in  abundance  j and  here  small 
volutes  covered  the  ground,  and  in  some  places  were  heaj>ed  up  in  such  quantities  ns 
to  appear  like  snow.  The  heat  was  intense.  An  astonishing  mirage  often  presented 


6‘  P.  M. 
.29.880  in. 
.95® 

.98® 


' Vide  ooto,  p.  105. 
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to  view  the  appearance  of  water;  a«  we  approachetl,  there  t«ecme<i  to  Ijo  a bank  of 
trccH  reflected  distinctly  from  the  smooth  surfocc  Udow.  The  illusion  fwlcd  away  as 
wc  drew  near,  to  reappear  in  the  distance.  Kight  miles  from  camp»  the  river  impedt?d 
further  progress,  being  fifty  yanhi  wide,  and  apparently  deep.  Mud-hens  were  swim- 
ming on  its  surface,  and  herons  witli  tlieir  long  hills  were  dipping  for  fish. 

Dr.  Parry  went  to  the  mountains  to^y,  by  taking  a course  nearly'  S.  W.  He 
crusseil  no  streams  except  the  one  at  camp.  The  foot  of  the  hills  was  sprinkled  with 
locust  trees,  but  the  mountains  seemed  destitute  of  vegetation. 

&pt.  27M,  at  sunrise.— -Thenuometer  70°,  Barometer  29.814  in.  At  5^  P.  M. 
recommenced  our  journey.  Two  miles  from  New  River  our  n>iito  lay  over  a level 
plain,  green  with  the  characteristic  gnuv^,  and  the  Laurea  Mexicana.  Grass  by 
degrees  gave  way  to  drilling  sand ; and  buttc«  covered  wdth  green  shrubs  alone  broke 
tJie  monotony  of  the  desert.  Rive  miles  from  camp  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  an 
ancient  stream,  with  steep  biinks,  and  a sandy  level  IkhI  ten  feet  lielow  tlie  surface  of 
the  desert,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide.  Miztpiitc  linoil  iU  Imnks,  while 
kreosote  and  wild-sage  sprinkhxl  the  valley. 

Kight  miles  from  New  River  we  encamped  at  the  Lagoon,”  where  w'c  found  water, 
but  no  gross  or  beans  for  the  animals. 

Sf'pt.  28M.  — Left  the  “ I.agoon"  at  4^  A.  M.,  and  by  tlic  aid  of  Venus,  whose  light 
was  so  strong  as  to  cost  a decided  shadow,  we  ascended  a bank  to  the  upper  desert, 
leaving  in  the  valley  ii;>on  our  right,  one  and  a half  miles  from  camp,  the  Second 
Wells.”  We  moved  on  east  over  the  desert,  covered  with  pebbles  of  jas|x*r  or  deej>- 
drifting  sand,  and  without  shells;  with  no  green  thing  to  relieve  the  eye  save  the 
Laurea  Mexicana,  which  covets  solitude.  Twenty  miles  brought  us  again  upon  the 
steep  sand-banks  which  long  hod  boundiHi  our  horizon.  Wc  descended  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet,  into  a muzquit<M!ovcred  cafiada,  or  valley*,  extending  from  this  point  alx)ut 
twenty  miles  in  width  to  the  Rio  Colorado.  U|)on  thi.<<  lower  plain,  where  were  found 
the  same  fresh-water  shells  as  distinguished  the  region  of  New  River,  wc  pursued  a 
N.  E.  course,  parallel  to  tlie  bank  which  lx>imds  the  desert  proper,  for  seven  miles, 
to  the  three  “ Wells.”  Here  w'e  cncampcsi,  twenty^ven  miles  from  the  Lagoon. 
The  wells  are  dug  ten  feet  deep,  at  the  lM)(ti»m  of  a small  natural  basin,  which  seems 
scoopetl  from  the  plain. 

At  the  camp  of  the  “Three  Wells,”  twelve  mik^  west  from  the  crossing  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  1849,  September  28th,  at  8**  15"  P.  M.,  there  occurred  an  earthquake.  The 
oscillatory  motion  was  from  east  to  west.  It  shook  the  tents,  spillcnl  water  from  a 
nearly  full  bucket,  awoke  those  w'ho  were  aslec)),  and  frightened  many'  of  those  who 
were  awake.  The  rocking  motion  continued  alxmt  two  minutes. 

*571^.  29iA. — At  54\  A,  M.,  left  “Three  Wells,”  and  kept  along  the  fotd  of  the 
sand-banks,  a little  N.  of  east,  tor  eight  miles.  Met  many*  emigrants  wdth  women  and 
children,  facing  the  desert  with  cheerful  looks.  Frank  says  “ that  the  happiest  set  of 
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fellowB  he  lias  ever  )«een  upon  the  deeert,  was  that  encamped  at  *The  Wells'  last  night 
with  tlieir  wives  and  children.” 

At  the  fork  of  the  rood  we  were  met  by  our  old  guide  Toraaso,  who  had  Ijecn 
despatched  to  warn  the  Indians  of  our  approach.  He  was  acconii»anicd  by  Santiago, 
chief,  and  the  principal  men  of  the  band  of  Y'umas,  which  occupies  the  village  at  the 
lower  ending  of  the  Colorado.  Santiago  wor»  a blue  great-coat,  and  a fancy  cotton 
handkcrvhief  )x>und  his  head.  His  legs  and  feet  were  bare;  others  were  clad  in  the 
simple  breech-cloth.  All  were  mounted  on  spirited  horses.  The  rojul  up  to  the  Iwmk 
to  the  left,  is  the  emigrant  trail  over  the  deep-<lrifting  winds  of  the  desert.  Taking 
the  more  circuitous  route  to  the  right,  we  were  escorted  by  the  Indians  a short 
distance,  to  their  village  in  the  conada,  luxuriant  with  maize  and  melons.  We  were 
at  once  surrounded  by  givat  numbers  of  Indian  men  and  women,  evincing  friendliness, 
curiusity,  ami  intelligence.  The  women  are  genenilly  fat,  and  their  dress  consists  of  a 
fringe  nuule  of  strips  of  l>ark  bound  around  the  hips,  and  hanging  loowdy  to  the 
middle  of  the  thighs.  The  men  are  large,  muscular,  and  well-formed.  Tlicir 
countenances  are  pleasing,  and  seem  lighted  by  intelligence.  I doubt  whether 
America  can  boast  of  a tiiier  race  of  Indians.  Their  warriors  wear  the  white  breech- 
cloth,  and  their  hair  hanging  in  plaits  to  tiie  middle  of  their  backs,  is  odiwned  with 
eagle-featliers  and  the  mttle  of  a rattlesnake.  They  are  exquisite  horsemen,  and 
carry  their  lx)w  ai^d  lamx*  with  inimitable  graw^  A d<««.m  of  t.lu*so  warritirs  conducteil 
us  beyond  Uieir  village  three  miles,  through  fields  of  maize,  and  groves  of  alamo  and 
willow  to  the  Kio  Culonido,  where  we  encamped;  twelve  miles  below  where  the  Kio 
Gila  unites  its  sea-green  waters”  with  the  riglitly-nametl  Colorado. 

Until  Octoljer  1st  we  reinaiued  at  the  lower  crossing  of  the  Colorado,  waiting  for  a 
road  to  be  cut  ujx)n  the  right  Imiik,  five  miles  to  the  emigrant  crossing.  Our  Indian 
neigh)x>ni  were  very  sociable,  bringing  us  grass,  lieans,  melons,  and  squashes;  for 
winch  lliey  received  in  return,  tobacco  or  money.  Old  Santiago,  their  chief,  could  not 
speak  Spaiiisli,  and  so  our  guide  Tomaso  was  made  interpreter.  There  were  tUso  here 
a few  of  the  Como-ya  Indians  from  the  desert  or  San  Felipe,  and  they  could 
converse  with  us.  Santiago  juul  his  ptH^jple  professe*!  great  friendship  for  Americans 
in  general,  and  us  in  |iartieiilar.  They  had  never  stolen  from  the  emigrants,  nor 
maltreated  them  in  any  way;  but  the  Indians  higher  up,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gila, 
they  rcpreseiiUKl  as  being  a des|)erate  set  of  rascals.  They  plunderwl  the  emigrants 
of  what  they  ajuld  not  steal.  The  day  hefoiv,  a German  had  been  decoyed  away  fnan 
bis  party  ami  murdered.  They  had  even  come  to  open  hostility  with  some  parties  of 
the  emigrunU,  and  fouglit  pitched  battles ; and,  as  they  numlx;red  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  people,  they  were  always  victorious.  These  accounts  seemed  the  more 
probable,  as  they  agreed  with  those  given  by  tlie  emigrants  tbemsclv<».  Santiago 
concluded  by  itspiesting  us  to  remain  with  liim,  as  we  were,  os  he  said,  Ux)  few  and 
too  weak  to  cope  with  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gilo. 
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The  btww  of  our  road  along  the  Imik  of  the  Colonuio,  was  an  Indian  foot-path, 
which  wound  around  every  tree  that  time  had  thrown  ncnisa  its  ancient  track, 
doubling  the  tnie  diKtaiicc. 

Posaing  through  a forest  of  ootton-wood  and  willow,  we  onmc  to  the  foot  of  “ Pitot 
Knob,”  and  having  cruK.He<l  a spur  which  extends  to  the  river,  found  ourselves  U|K)it 
the  bank  at  the  emigrmit  crossing.  Here  wc  encam{Kul.  Pilot  Knob  is  an  isolated 
mountain,  and  rises  above  us  to  the  lieightof  about  titleen  liundrod  feet.  We  ascend 
the  highest  peak  to  fire  rockets,  and  watch  for  signals  from  the  Sierra  beyond  the 
desert. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  2tf,  1840. — Left  the  fottl  of  Pilot- Knob,  and  travelled  on  through 
groves  of  mizquite,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Colorado;  not  an  Indian  ha<l  we  si*en  since 
leaving  the  village  of  Santiago;  but  Tomaso,  with  some  alarm,  {Niinted  out  fix'sh  f<H>t' 
prints  in  the  path  we  followed.  We  emergtKl  ujxm  the  river.  The  branching  paths 
were  soon  after  lost.  A dentudy-wmsled  ravine  rendered  it  imjXJssible  to  follow  the 
immetlinte  biuik  of  the  river.  In  search  of  the  way,  1 s*xm  fiaind  rnymdf  soparat<*d 
from  the  esct>rt,  a:ul  alone  following  a well-tnxlden  path.  Ei^‘r  to  remdt  my 
destination,  I pushed  on  for  an  Indian  guide.  At  length  the  winding  path  led  me  into 
a village  of  the  Y’umas.  As  1 nxlo  to  the  principal  hut,  without  an  intcq>reter,  1 felt 
it  was  imprudent  thus  to  throw  myself  into  the  power  of  these  savages.  They  at  once 
sumnmdcd  me.  One,  with  an  emerald  pendant  from  his  nose,  held  the  bridle  of  my 
mule,  some  played  with  my  pistols,  others  handled  my  swonl.  Seeming  to  put 
perftHd  confidence  in  their  honesty,  I nevertheless  watch<Hl  them  narrowly,  while  I 
endeavored  to  explain,  in  Spanish,  the  object  of  luy  visit.  Him  with  the  jewelled 
noftt*  1 fotind  to  l>e  Antou,  a petty  chief,  or  captain  of  his  village.  He  understood  but 
little  of  Spanish.  Soon  there  rode  up  upon  a spirited  horse,  an  Indian,  whom  I found 
to  be  n Comoya  from  Son  Felijx?,  called  **Mal  Anton,”  and  w’ith  him  I could  converse. 
They  having  consented  to  guide  me  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila,  I shook  off  the 
curious  men,  women,  and  children  that  nearly  buried  my  mule,  and  nxle  on;  I pnssc*d 
through  large  patches  of  maize,  melons,  zandias,  and  fxjuashes,  leaving  villagt's  to  the 
left  and  to  the  riglit.  Lost  in  the  maze  of  paths,  and  lx.Miig  unable  to  elicit  a word 
from  the  grim-I(K>king  Indians  I met,  I turned  for  niy  guides.  8<»oii  they  npix*nn*d, 
coming  at  full  nm;  the  chief  in  advance,  urmetl  with  a musket,  and  Mai  Anhm 
followed  upon  his  wild  pony,  gracefully  swinging  over  his  head  the  noose  of  his  lariat. 
The  chief  then  led  the  wray,  while  the  other  followed  me  through  deep  ra\’incs  and 
rude  plantations.  At  length,  having  no  fancy  for  sharing  the  fate  of  my  namesake  in 
, Mexico,  I ordered  Mai  Anton  with  his  lariat  in  advance.  “Tuirc  v uii  bon 
Gonizon  ?"  he  inquire<l  as  he  passed.  I assured  him  of  protection  a-s  long  as  Americans 
wcit‘  well-treated  by  thorn.  They  led  me  two  miU*s,  to  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Gila 
with  the  Colorado,  where  I found  a hill,  excellent  for  an  astronomical  olisen  atoiy. 
Eating  a melon  Anton  had  gathcnnl  for  mo,  I returned  and  conducted  the  whole  party 
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hither;  encamped,  plnceil  the  transit  in  the  meridian  upon  a temporary'  stand  of  stone, 
and  observed  tlie  hoiiic  night  the  passage  of  lx>th  Hmlw  of  the  moon,  and  several 
moon  culminating  stars, 

We<ln(?«dfty,  Ocl,  S</. — To-day  came  Pahlo,  grand  chief  of  the  Yumas,  with  his 
scarlet  coat  trimmed  with  gold  loec,  his  epaulettes  of  silver  wire,  and,  to  crown  all, 
gix.*en  goggles.  His  legs  and  feet  were  bare,  but  be  did  not  allow  that  to  detract  from 
Hie  dignity  of  his  manner.  Tomaso  iisberetl  him  in  and  acted  os  interpreter,  translating 
my  Spanish  into  Indian  for  him,  and  bis  Indian  into  Spanish  for  me.  I explained  to 
him,  that  their  territor}'  now  lx.*longed  to  the  United  States;  that  the  government  took 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  who  were  honest  and  well-disposed;  that  we 
were  dis|)Osed  to  live  in  amity  with  them,  but  were  pro|mred  to  chastise  those  who 
were  inclined  to  evil.  He  prumisetl  that  his  people  should  not  steal  from,  or  otherwise 
injure  Americans,  and  I gave  liim  tlu^*  pn^sents  that  1 had  prepared.  Having  token 
a glass  of  agun-ardiente,  lus  tongue  was  looked,  bis  dignity  was  overcome,  and  he  no 
longer  needc<l  an  intei-prcter.  Pablo  spoke  Spanish  l>etter,  by  far,  than  I could. 

(><.  4t/#,  1849. — Many  Indians  in  camp;  all,  as  I ever  ex|>ected  to  find  them,  most 
peaceably  disposed.  Bows,  and  arrows  pointed  with  jas|x?r,  guna  and  pistols,  (mostly 
broken  and  discarded  by  the  emigrants,)  are  constantly  brouglit  into  camp.  There  is, 
however,  perfect  conBdence  among  all  parties. 

Friday,  Oct,  5/A,  1849.  To^lay  the  Indians  of  the  Yuma  tribe  held  a grand  council 
in  honor  of  our  arrival;  and  as  Pablo  Coeluin,  the  great  chief  in  epaulettes  and  green 
goggles,  had  been  chosen  under  Uie  Me.\ican  reign,  they  determined  to  show  their 
adherence  to  the  United  States  by  do|)osing  their  old  chief,  and,  in  a republican 
manner,  electing  a new  one.  The  successful  candidate  was  our  old  friend  SantiagOi, 
captain  of  the  l>and  of  Cuchans  at  the  lower  crossing.  He  seems  a g«»d  old  man,  and 
worthy  of  his  honors.  Upon  his  election,  he  was  escorted  to  niy  tent  for  the  customary 
present.**,  and  promised  good  faith  towards  all  Americans. 

Tomaw  soon  returned  with  thrw;  minor  chiefs,  or  “Captoincs  dc  los  Cuchancs," 
Annstasio,  Anton,  and  Pascjual.  The  hand  of  Anton  lives  eight  or  ten  miles  aliuve  us, 
and  is  famed  for  thell,  robbery,  and  murder.  Anton  is  one  of  their  orators,  and 
replied  to  me  in  a speech  of  half  an  hour’s  length : but  Tomaso  pretended  that  be  did 
not  understand  the  Cuchnn  language,  and  would  not  translate  it. 

Oci.  7/A,  1849. — Took  a walk  into  the  villages  to  sec  how  tiie  Indians  live.  They 
all  knew  me,  and  received  me  kindly  enough  into  their  family  circles,  composed  of 
about  a dozen  men,  women,  and  children,  sitting  or  lying  upon  the  ground,  under  the 
shade  of  a flat  roof  of  branches  of  trees  supjiorted  by  |x)sts  at  the  four  corners.  The 
women,  dressed  in  girdles  of  bark  strip{ied  into  tliongs,  and,  partially  braided,  hanging 
in  a fringe  to  the  thighs,  and  ornamented  with  many  strings  of  shell  or  glass  beads, 
were  making  a mush  of  zondias,  (water-melons,)  or  grinding  grass  seed  into  flour. 

The  men,  with  breech-cloths,  or  perhaps  a shirt  cast  off  by  the  emigrants,  were 
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omainented  with  rings  in  their  nowos  ami  eagles*  feathers  in  their  hair.  The  children 
won?  no  covering  except  what  nature  gave  them,  but  were  decked  with  loads  of  beads 
u{)on  their  necks,  and  small  strings  of  the  same  were  inserted  thmugh  their  ears. 

The  UboriouH  part  of  their  toilet,  that  in  which  all  their  t4iste  and  skill  are  put  in 
requisition,  consists  in  painting.  Warriors  dye  their  faces  jet  black,  with  a strip  of  red 
from  the  forehead,  down  tlie  nose,  and  across  the  chin.  Women  and  young  men 
usually  paint  with  red,  and  ornament  their  chins  with  dots  or  stripes  of  blue  or  black. 
Around  their  eyes  are  circles  of  black.  Their  Inxlies  are  generally  of  a dark  red,  and 
polished  with  an  oily  substance,  so  os  to  resemble  well-cleaned  mahogany.  The  face 
and  body  arc  sometimes  fancifully  striped  with  black.  Of  their  hair  they  ore  quite 
proud,  and  take  great  care  in  dressing  and  trimming  it.  It  falls  naturally  from  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  is  neatly  and  squarely  trimmed  in  front  to  reach  to  the  eye- 
brows. The  rest  is  matted  into  plaits,  and  falls  upon  the  back,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground. 

Strings  of  broken  shells  called  “|)ook,”  are  highly  valued  among  them.  These 
consist  of  circular  pieces  of  sea-shell,  with  holes  very  nicely  driven  in  the  centre. 
They  are  very  ancient,  and  were  formerly  used  as  money.  A string  is  now  worth  u 
horse.  An  Indian  dandy  is  never  dresswl  without  them,  and  the  number  of  strings 
worn  indicates  the  wealth  of  the  |K>ssessor.  The  figure  of  the  young  dandy,  though 
large,  is  so  faultless  in  its  proportions,  that,  when  I have  seen  him  dressed  iu  his  clean 
white  breech-cloth,  with  no  other  covering  to  his  carefully  paintcfl  person,  except  the 
graceful  plume  ujwn  his  head,  and  the  wide  bracelet  of  leather,  with  buckskin  fringe, 
and  bright  brass  buttons,  which  serve  os  mirrors,  upon  his  left  arm,  I could  but 
applaud  the  scorn  with  which  he  looked  upon  European  dress,  and  the  resolute  firmness 
with  which  lie  refused  the  proffered  gift  of  pants. 

The  Yuinas,  or  as  those  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  call  themselves,  Cuebans,  appear 
to  be  skilled  iu  none  of  the  arts.  They  have  neither  sheep,  cattle,  nor  poultry.  Horses 
and  a few  pet  lap-dugs,  are  the  only  domestic  animals  found  at  their  ranchos.  The 
men  are  warriors,  and  occasionally  fish  and  hunt.  The  women  not  only  attend  to  their 
household  duties,  but  also  cultivate  fields  of  maize  and  melons,  and  collect  grass-seed, 
which  they  pound  to  flour  for  brood. 

Returning  to  camp,  I found  the  deposed  chief  Pablo  Cuelum,  and  his  friend,  Captain 
Anton,  loaded  with  presents  of  melons,  for  which  in  return  was  expected  tobacco,  red 
flannel,  &c. 

Learned  from  Pablo  many  words  of  the  Y'uma  language.  Rio  Colorado  is  in  their 
tongue  “ Hahwith-e-cha-whut,"  moaning  as  in  Spanish,  red  river.  Rio  Gila  they  call 
“ Hab-quarsu-ethel,”  meaning  salt  river.  The  water  is  indeed  brackish,  and  salt-water 
plants  grow  upon  its  banks. 

Oc(.  V2(A,  1849. — To-day  large  numbers  of  Y’umas  have  started  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  Mar-i-co-pas.  They  are  mounted  on  good  horses,  which  they  stride  without 
Pr.  II.— 16 
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a saddle^  and  manage  witli  a baiter.  Their  coid-black  faceis  and  striped  bodies  and 
legs,  give  them  a fierce  aspect.  Their  hair  is  no  longer  suflered  to  hang  loosely,  but  is 
bound  with  strii*  of  scarlet  woollen  cloth,  with  long  ends  streaming  behind.  They 
are  led  by  their  famous  war-cliief,  “Caballo^n-Pilo,”  and,  with  bow  m hand,  and 
quiver  of  arrows  at  their  hack,  they  look  quite  formidable. 

Monday,  Oci.  Vjth. — Arrived  Colonel  Collyer,  Collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
escorted  by  Captain  Thome,  with  thirty  dragoons.  Under  their  protection  is  also  a 
party  of  emigrants  commanded  by  Mr.  Audubon  the  younger,  naturalist,  and  Lieutenant 
Browning  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  I>angdon  Haven,  and  a son  of  Commodore  Sloat,  were  with  this  party,  which 
was  suffering  for  the  want  of  provisions. 

Oct.  IG/A.— 'This  evening  has  furnished  a sad  occurrence.  Brevet  Captain  Thome, 
son  of  Mr.  Herman  Thome  of  New  Y^ork,  while  superintending  the  transportation  of 
his  party  across  tlie  Rio  Colorado,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Gila,  was  thrown 
into  the  river  by  the  upsetting  of  his  heavily-laden  boat,  and  was  drowned.  The 
current  of  the  river  was  so  rapid,  that  all  exertions,  even  Uiose  of  the  Y^uma  Indians, 
tlie  best  swimmers  in  the  world,  were  imavailing.  Captain  Tliunie  was  succeeded  in 
the  oornmand  of  the  escort  by  Lieutenant  Beckwith. 

Oct  lOtfi. — Mr.  Ingraham  has  just  informed  me  that  the  w'ooden  box  in  which  is 
kept  Chrononieter  No.  719,  cracketl  into  pieces  last  night  while  used  in  keeping  time. 
This  is  another  proof  of  the  exceeding  dr^mess  of  this  climate,  and  I regret  that  I 
have  no  hygrometer  to  dctcmiine  it.  All  the  bo.xes  in  which  (he  instnuneuts  were 
packed  arc  Iwing  de«troye<l.  The  nicely-sensoneci  and  well-finished  cases  made  in 
England  many  years  since  for  instruments  of  Troughton  and  Simms,  have  shrunk  so 
ns  not  to  admit  the  original  contents. 

A few  nights  since,  while  I was  reading  the  micrometer  of  the  zenith  sector,  tlio 
horn  witli  which  my  reading  lens  was  incased  snapped,  and  fiew  from  my  fingers  in 
three  pieces.  The  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  the  only  cause  assignable  for 
such  an  occurrence. 

Oct.  Continued  the  sur\ey  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  The  Rio 

Gilo,  a short  distiuice  from  its  mouth,  is  so  shallow  that  the  Indians  wade  across  it. 
The  Colorado  at  the  ferry,  a short  distance  below  the  junction,  is  about  twelve  feet 
deep.  The  waters  of  the  Colorado  are  almost  opaque  with  clay  tinctured  with  the  red 
oxide  of  iron.  But  the  water  is  sweet,  and  when  ollow'cd  to  rest,  becomes  -limpid. 
The  waters  of  the  Gila  are  covered  with  a sediment  nearly  black,  and  have  a brackish 
taste;  making  appropriate  the  Yuma  name  for  it — llo-qua-siid — meaning  **Hal( 
water.**'  Both  rivers  are  rapid,  and  their  junction  forms  a distinctly  marked  and 
nearly  straight  line,  leading  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Gila  to  the  channel  of  the 
Colorado.  They  unite,  and,  singularly  enough,  contract  to  one-fifUi  the  width  of  the 

' Oct.  7tb,  p.  113,  lh«  riror  b ailed  ” — H.  R.  8. 
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Colorado,  above,  in  order  to  leap  tbrtmgh  n narrow  gorge,  which  j<ome  convulsion  of 
nature  liiw  tom  through  nn  bolahHl  hill.  Ujion  this  hill,  eighty  feet  iK*ri>eiidiciilarly 
almost  alcove  the  water,  stands  our  ol>servatory. 

Oct.  21th. — Pasfjual,  one  of  the  war-chiefs,  and  Captain  Anton,  tell  me  that  they 
are  in  daily  expectation  of  on  attack  from  the  Maricopas.  The  Yumas  deserve  chnstiwv 
ment;  for,  in  their  late  expedition,  they  HUt^riHed  their  enemies  and  brought  ofl*  captive 
two  Indian  Iwyn,  whom  they  aRerwartis  sold  o«  slaves  to  the  Mexicans. 

Oct.  — Throngetl,  ns  usual,  with  Indian  visiters.  They  say  that  the  Maricoi)as 

came  in  sight  of  cmnp  ytwtenlay ; but,  seeing  United  Stahls  troop,  daroi!  not  attack 
the  Yumas. 

Oct.  SOM. — This  morning  at  about  four  o’clock  there  was  great  alarm  among  the 
Cuchatis  (Yumas)  who  live  up  on  the  left  Imnk  of  the  Colorado.  Our  w'holc  camp  was 
aroused  by  their  shouting  and  firing.  By  daylight  they  were  swimming  the  river  in 
crowds;  men  with  their  hort^s,  ft»d  women  witli  their  chiidren;  all  crying  out  lustily 
“Maricope— Mnr-i-coi)c!”  PIvery  kill-top  Wiis  crowded  with  anned  warriors,  and 
others  w’cre  riding  hither  and  thither;  wliy  or  wherefore,  none  seemtHl  to  know.  At 
length,  Anton  told  me  that  many  Marietjpes  had  attacked  them,  and  killed  one  Yuma. 
By  ten  o’clock  A.  M.  our  camp  was  deserted  by  the  Indians,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  not  one  has  been  »een. 

The  soldiers  think  the  whole  story  of  Maricotx^  a ruse,  and  apprehended  on  attack 
to-nigbt.  Dr.  Coutts  has  increased  the  number  of  sentinels  fur  the  night. 

Oct.  Slat. — Indians  have  been  to^ay  sociable  as  formerly;  each  chief  bringing 
presents  of  excellent  melons.  Among  them  came,  for  the  first  time,  the  great 
wawihief,  “ CubelloK*n-Pilo."  1 made  him  a small  present,  which  secured  his 
friendship. 

Kvc.  %l, — Among  my  early  Indian  visiters  this  morning,  is  one  whom  the  whole 
tril)e  calls  an  hermaphrodite.  She  is  gigantic  in  size,  muscular,  and  wcU-j)rfj|>ortioned. 
Her  breasts  are  not  developed  like  those  of  a woman,  but  she  dresses  like  one  of  the 
gentler  sex,  and  it  is  said  she  cohabits  with  a man.  She  is  in  disposition  mild,  and 
oRcn  hangs  her  head  with  a mental  blush  at  the  jokes  of  her  companions. 

From  Pablo  Coclain,  by  birth  a Comogei,  but  formerly  chief  of  the  Yumas,  or 
Cuchans;  from  Juoe  Antonia,  whose  father  was  a Mexican,  but  bom  of  a Yuma 
mother,  and  always  living  with  the  tribe ; from  Tomaso,  chief  of  the  Diegunos ; from 
Antonia  and  Mal-Antonio,  intelligent  Indians  from  San  PVlipe ; and  from  other  Indians 
with  whom  I could  oonverse,  I have  collected  all  information  poKsihle  regarding  the 
tribes  of  which  they  knew. 

The  term  **  Yuma”  signifies  *^sons  of  the  river,”  and  is  applied  only  to  thone  bom 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  The  Yumas  are  divided  into  five  lesser  triljCH  or 
bands : namely, 

1st,,  Cnchims;  numbering  about  five  thousand  persons,  and  living  in  villages  upon 
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1x)th  banks  of  the  Riu  Colorado,  within  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kio  Giltt.  They  are  a noble  race;  well  formed,  active,  and  intelligent 

2d.,  MfUi-horoa.  They  are  a great  nation,  and  live  upon  the  right  bank  higlier 
up  the  Colorado,  neven  days’  journey  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila.  Being  very 
poor,  they  wear  only  the  brccch-cloth.  They  ore  warriora,  and  w'cll  armed  wdth  bows, 
arrows,  and  lances. 

3d.,  !I<Ui-\cal-coes.  This  great  nation  possesses  the  left  (cast)  bank  of  the  Colorado, 
eight  days’  journey  above  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Gila.  I have  been  shown  to^lay, 
by  an  Indian,  a very  good  blanket,  black  and  white  checked,  said  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Hah-wal-eoes. 

4/A,  Yam-juii-o  is  the  name  of  the  tribe  which  occupies  the  left  bank  of  the 
Colorado,  six  days’  jouraey  aljove  the  junction  with  the  Rio  Gila. 

These  four  nations  speak  the  same  language,  diifering  from  the  Cuchan,  and  Pablo 
says  he  can  understand  none  of  them,  except  the  Mah-bivos.  They  are,  notwithstanding, 
firm  friends  and  allies  of  the  Cuchans,  always  assisting  them  when  at  war  with  their 
perpetual  enemies,  the  Maricopas.  In  these  wars,  captives  arc  made  slaves,  and  are 
for  ewr  degraded.  The  mother  will  not  own  her  son  after  such  a misfortune  has  once 
befallen  him. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  aliout  eighty  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Gila,  is 
the  tribe  called  “CoKXVpah.”  According  to  the  previous  definition,  these  also  must  l>e 
Yumas;  but  they  arc  enemies  of  the  Cueban-s  and  no  intercourse  exists  between  them. 
The  Gila  Indians  call  it  but  three  days’  journey  to  the  country  of  the  Co-co-pahs,  and 
yet  they  seem  to  know  them  less,  and  fear  them  more,  tlnm  any  other  Indians. 

There  ore  upon  the  desert  west  of  the  Colorado  two  tribes  of  Indians,  called 
Cah-weeK»,  and  Co-mo-yah  or  Co-mo-yei.  The  Co-mo-yahs  occupy  the  banks  of  the 
Xew  River,  near  the  Salt  Luke,  and  the  Cah-wee-os  live  farther  north,  upon  the  head- 
waters of  the  same  stream.  Pablo  himself  is  a Co-mo*yah ; he  was  bom  upon  the 
banks  of  New  River  (**  Hah-withl-high”)  of  the  de^rt,  emigrated  hither  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  when  I arrived  he  was  Captain  General  of  the  Cuchan  tribe.  Several 
Co-mo*yahs  arc  here,  and  they  can  generally  be  distinguished  from  the  Cuchons  by  an 
oval  contour  of  the  face. 

Pablo  says  that  New  River  was  formerly  a nmning  stream ; that  it  rose  north  of  the 
country  of  the  Cah-wee-os,  and  fiowed  into  the  Colorado  one  day’s  journey  below  the 
lower  crosring  of  the  village  of  Captain  Santiago : but,  for  some  twenty  or  tliirty  years, 
the  water  in  it  was  merely  in  pools,  until  the  past  season,  when  abundant  rains  restored 
its  former  dimensions,  and  again  water  flowed  from  the  salt  lakes  to  the  Colorado. 

One  month  has  now  elapsed  since  my  arrival  at  this  place,  and  I have  spent  all  my 
leisure  moments  in  studying  the  cliaracter  of  the  Indians.  I have  visited  their 
ranchos,  and  have  daily  mlmitted  them  freely  into  my  tent.  Upon  the  table  are 
always  many  little  things  curious  and  valuable  to  them,  and  men,  women,  and 
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children,  are  permitted  to  examine  and  pass  them  from  hand  to  hand  without  being 
waU.'hc<l,  and  never,  to  my  knowledge,  have  1 Iwt  the  value  of  a penny.  With  men 
phit^wd  aa  are  the  Cuchonn,  this  might  reinilt  from  policy ; but  if  thieving  were 
tolerated  among  them,  it  noemH  atrange  that  children  ahould  not  be  tempted  by  the 
many  curioiw  tiling  they  handle<l  to  recur  to  the  habit. 

Sumlfty,  Xov.  IStA. — The  day  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  like  our  Indian  summer. 
Thermometer,  at  three  o’clock  P.  M.,  82®.  For  a long  time,  I have  endeavored  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  superstitions  of  thcCuchaus;  what  was  their  substitute  for 
religion  j what  their  modes  and  objects  of  worship.  All  the  reply  I <»uld  get  from 
Tomaso,  and  other  Indians  who  glory  in  the  name  of  Christians,  was  “ Kllo*w«il>en- 
Doda-nivla,”  (They  know  nothing  at  all ;)  and  wlien  I made  them  interpret  for  me, 
with  the  pure  Y'umas  that  knew  no  Spanish,  the  reply  was  still  “nada.”  ‘^The  Y'uraas 
had  no  god,  they  worshipjied  nothing,  and  went  no  wlierc  after  death.”  At  length,  a 
woman  appeared  with  a brass  medal  bearing  the  image  of  the  Viigin  Mary,  when 
some  one  knelt  to  it  with  clasped  hands;  all  looked  on  in  silence  and  apparent  uwo, 
and  afterwards  expressed  their  approbation  by  saying  **  ab-hdte-kah”  (good). 

To-day,  chief  An4ist4isio  took  up  a French  pmycr-book,  and  listened  evidently  with 
reverence  at  hearing  it  ivad.  He  then  made  a long  di.*vsertation  in  Ids  own  language, 
of  which  1 understood  little,  except  that  after  death  the  body  of  a Yuma  is  buried,  and 
his  ashes  ascend  to  heaven ; that  he  himself  bod  a good  heart,  and  hence  was  worth 
any  Christian. 

Thursday,  Xoc.  22</.— The  rising  sun  dispelled  the  clouds  and  brought  a charming 
day.  At  12  M.,  the  l>arometer,  by  a sudden  fall  of  about  an  half  inch,  indicated  the 
approadi  of  one  of  our  periodical  storms,  which  soon  swept  over  us.  The  wind,  os  is 
usual  at  such  times,  nearly  precipitated  our  tents  from  the  cliff  into  the  river  l»elow. 
However,  at  sunset  the  wind  moderated,  the  moon  j>eeped  from  the  clouds,  and  we 
obtained  good  lunar  ol^scrvations. 

Friday,  Xov.  23^.  — Having  been  employed  so  steadily  in  obser\ung  at  nigbt,  and 
computing  all  day,  my  health  begins  to  suffer,  and  last  night  I was  too  nervous  to 
sleep;  heno?  the  wail  of  the  {)oor  dog,  that  nightly  howls  the  requiem  of  his 
drowned  master,  seemed  more  sad  to  me  than  ever.  When  Captain  Thome  was  lost 
in  the  Colorado  some  wrecks  since,  a Mexican  boy  shared  the  same  fate.  He  left  a 
faithful  dog,  who  hoe  declined  the  alluring  invitations  of  emigrants  and  soldiers, 
preferring  rather  to  lick  the  ground  his  master  last  trod,  than  accept  the  daintiest  fare 
from  a stranger's  hand. 

Sidurday,  Dec.  !«/,  1849.— -Having  determined,  with  all  the  accuracy  which  two 
months'  time  could  admit,  the  latitude  (32®.43'.31".  6.  N.)  and  longitude  (111®.33'. 
04"  W.  of  Greenwich)  of  the  monument  near  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Gila  with  the 
Colorado,  and  from  thence  measured  8o®.34M6".  2 W.  of  S.,  the  azimuth  of  the 
line  of  boundary  leading  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ; and  also  having  settled  with  the 
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Mexioan  ooinmiKsion,  which  arrived  yesterday,  all  questioDB  relating  to  the  lx>undary 
at  thia  point,  from  which  any  difhcuUy  could  be  apprehended,  wc  left  the  Mexican 
gentlemen  in  choige  of  our  fixtures,  and  turned  towards  San  Diego. 

Of  late  my  time  has  been  so  much  occupied  with  professional  pursuits,  that  I have 
had  less  intercourse  with  the  Indians  than  formerly,  but  my  opinions  of  them  are 
little  changed  from  those  previously  expressed.  I will  merely  a<ld,  that  to  this  day, 
among  the  Yuma.<«,  I have  never  seen  anger  expressed  hy  word  or  ^tion,  or  known 
one  of  their  w omen  to  bo  harshly  treated.  They’  arc  sprightly,  full  of  life,  of  gaiety 
and  good  humour. 

I will  wld  a vocabulary  of  the  Y^uma  (or  rather  Cuchati)  language.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  render  it  correct.  We  endeavored,  and  some  of  us  suceeeded  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  converse  wdth  the  Indians  in  their  native  toug:ue. 

In  the  words  of  the  vocabulary  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  as  follows,  vii : 
a,  like  ah. 

e,  as  in  me,  and  S,  as  in  met,  and  6 like  a in  fate, 
i,  as  in  pine,  and  I,  as  in  pin. 
o,  as  in  note,  and  5,  os  in  not. 
u,  as  in  flute. 

The  syllable  over  which  the  accent  is  placed  should  be  very  strongly  pronounced. 
The  language  of  the  Y^umas  seems  wanting  in  none  of  the  sounds  wc  have  in 
English,  and  they  pronounce,  with  great  ease  and  distinctness,  any  Phiglish  or  Spanish 
w'ord  which  they  hear  spoken. 


VOCABULARY  OF  ABOUT  ' 
WORDS  IN  YUM 


Tam  <OnttM  ) ^M*h. 

^pfttch  (or)  c*p4b man. 

*een-jrick  .....................  woman. 

o-sl>(ircbe,  or  o-ao*  ...............  wife. 

o'a.v^  lio»b«nd. 

h6r-m&i* boy. 

md'Mr-bii* prL 

bnibpil  in&nt. 

totb-BHxbl ftttbcr. 

n’tiue*.  mother. 

ItKlun. 

c-c6at«»ch«>r6i^o bead. 

ooiD'wbelUio*  bend. 

o-c6a-o* hair. 


WO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
. AND  ENGLISH. 


Tam  (CwSm  .)  I^UdL 

^cbe hair. 

^6tcbe  face. 

oc-yii* face. 

cc-ya-cal6quc*  ................  forebend. 

icaiyib*l(or)£«Im>il« car. 

b<^ini>c* soo. 

m’-ebaie*  daughter. 

aoebe*  brotiicr. 

amyikk* sister. 

a4uo«ib-o,  or  oc-a-tuo^uebe ......  chin. 

c-polche,  or  ee-pnikhe tongue. 

artMlikbo teeth. 

jah-bo-ioA  heard. 
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TaM  (C«uAMt  > k^bb. 

ka-ii-ol  ......................  Kotatnn. 

coQ-eiM)* warrior 


ee'-«eth'l  {or)  arm. 

c«-w6o  alkouMcr. 

«o<aa]cbe  hoixl. 

eMwIche  adiap fiogcrs. 

co>«alcbo-caU»'b6tciio  .............  fioger-oaila. 

co-m&tcbo  boJjr. 

lo-va-waia* buUj. 

mooaitb'l  trg. 

^tD^h-alip-*«Up-jab  ............  fooL 

6-metcb  aerap  ......... .... ......  toes. 

^moc-oaa^i*  toea. 

a-tao* back. 

a-pep*ar|>e*  .....................  hat. 

e^6ie* .........................  heart. 

a^’hut*  .......................  blood. 

he'paith-U^'O* town-rillage. 

Go-pa'b-haa rich  maa. 

co-bdt« chief. 

^otclM>4e ejc. 

ee-yu-flone-ja-o*  eye. 

^heitebe  (or)  ec-hda note. 

ee-yo-qna^fe* ...................  mouth. 

a'yee-pah  wh-be arrow  <4  wood. 

a^to^artc*  hatchet. 

o’6ina-ro*  knife. 

^-oal-lwir* canoe. 

bapwith'l,  or  ba-w^l riter 

ha-weel.«h*‘Wh(X>i  Rio  Colorado. 

ba-quaainj^l  Rio  Gila. 

D'btun>aB<icbe  ..................  shoes. 

a^bo  tobacco. 

am-oud  sky-hcaTcn. 

o'yalcb sun. 

ha^p  whudery. 

buth’l-ya  (or)  halbyir mwtj. 

klup-wa.tai«  (or)  hate-bar tar. 

Divnu-sup  ......................  day. 

D’ye-ojHcup night 

u'yatei.so>arpe midnight 

metn’-jiim  light 

n’yat-col-a^o  darkness. 

eeta*Q(Hmp morning. 

n’yat«o>aaie  ....................  erening. 

hncHiVpiii HOOD. 

oo-cber  spring. 

o-i»a«<h«'pd« summer 


iboo-O'Wai*'  )iartnt«. 

n’yet'l* friend. 

matrodiali^e-^*'  ................  ooiuptMlr^. 

B’ye-valyay houso. 

cm-ou-wa* bouse. 

e«n-ou>mut*  hut 

ar-tim* bow. 

o-tecs-a  bow. 

n'yo-p4b arrow. 

n'yee*pah*Ub arrow  of  rood. 

sho-kioo ioe. 

o-rndt land. 

arha-thlou-o  ..................  ara. 

ha-sha-cut lake. 

ka>mut-roa*Urre raUey. 

we<M]Da*taie  (or)  ba'bi'c  hill  or  mountam. 

ha-mutroa-Um)  quel  maim  ......  inland. 

o>wve stone. 

e**«iih'l salt. 

Q’yeMDa>n> irm. 

e'-eesh  ......................  tree. 

or  aecteh  wood. 

I cc-atcb-a-bcrrbvcrrch leaf. 

ta-aod-o  meat 

huts  horse. 

faoo-w^ dog. 

I D’ya>pin wbter 

' mit'bar wind. 

I’  mithar<>o4M> thunder 

In'yaool^ee ..  lightning. 

way-mah-CDutebe brecch^Ioth. 

mU'bie rain. 

ba'Mp  snow. 

, n’awtvcdpo  ...................  haiL 

a-a*w6  fire. 

a-ha  water 

n*yat  I. 

manto  tboa. 

ba'britak ho. 

oobar-ro  (oar)  oobarqtio  « .*.••.*, . no. 

ib.kh  (or)  oh yew. 

epailque  .....................  much. 

Iaeel-y6h  to4ay. 

ten-igh  yesterday. 

qual'a-yoqne lo-morrow. 
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ftt-H>-iroo-«utTb«  . 


a-4]u^iie 

o>tatC|U6  

o-iwic-iqae  

a b6t«-kah  (or)  a-botk 

ba-loolk  

c-ltauc  (or)  c»baa>ac 

«e-pah  ...................... 

buts-ccio 

ep-cclk  ...................... 

qao^l^ue  (kcnieek)  or  a'jruo^-jno 

a-woo^onrcb  

a-«0(v«^rehe,  or  D'joa-a.mkk  .... 

a-b<ite’k 

a^lfocbfi  

n‘jo-piko  

aa^-o  (or)  atch>a>iDim 

a-scc  (or)  btH>ik  

eo-tM$  

a-boac  (or)  cbco-Dioe. 

et-«tni» 

n'^'atS'ber^Uk  ............... 

atcb-arnwe-Tarcb  

a-aee-Duih  

a*e«-p6f«  

qncr-qu^,  (or)  atcb-ab-K^oerck  .... 


to  (loitare. 
very  bad. 
goed. 
a ligbL 
1 bars  Done. 


. to  BlOg. 

, to  «lMp. 

, to  be  sleepy. 
, to  speak. 


(H3ok 

a-moo-hio. 


au>nti«  

a*bodck 

a'yee.iaoom  (or)  at.«o*b^-qiue. . . . 
mandrke  .................... 


ac-court-D'ya^mboiDs  . 


a-bo-mab  (or)  iDarrioo4ab 


Mgll!.  I 

eogka’  featlteni.  ; 
featbera. 

&ah.  I 

wbito. 

black. 

. Ptxl. 
blue. 

groi'n  (mt»e  ar 
blue.) 
yellow, 
great, 
raulb 
good, 
bod. 

haodsome. 

coM. 


qui-yay*Tny-n»y-dcck  . . . , 

yan)>a'bir«|U«  f 

m^’bam-paa'OC'ka  ..... 

eo-yab  (ce-yable,  plural) 


ee^»^'-d6ek 

^pailque'ti'ya'mdok 
cbi*uietHK|di8  . . . . , 
ebd-metoa-bin  . . . . . 

cb^ioit4>u-yi 


Dee-ca<hata  .................. 

BS-CC'pdo  .................... 

ao*corque  .................... 

a-bdtc’k-a-bau'ao  

ba-lulk-a-bau-ac  

chtm-^*ybch  

D’yccm-ootHi'bar-bab  ........... 

ba-bcc-eo-b&  .................. 

ba-beisccha-cbts  

ba-bc€-to<iie 

ha-be<oo-U  

que-yotMO-wto-a  and  faa-bce*qaoo- 1 

ywr* I 

At-co*beB'<jQi^o’ye-Tal-yay-yee-  1 
inootQ  ...................  J 

inel*ce-kdct-&  


logo. 

paper. 

sbortly. 

I go  shortly, 
bouu,  (siosU) 
with  black 
spots. 

bow  do  you  do  T 
wbocofoes  there? 
I am  bangry. 
mesquite  long* 
bean. 

you  bare  some, 
vlio  knowa. 
very  great 
musk-mdoQ. 
good  iDcloD. 
water-melon, 
(satMlia.) 
water  melon  or 
eundia. 
cigar, 
to  smoke. 

&r  off. 
very  gt»d. 
very  l»d. 


Emory's  bill. 
PyrarDid  bill, 
capital  dome  bill, 
l^ot  knob. 


aeeQ-yacQ’ye'b4n-&c 


Pilot  range. 

lam  going  home, 
chimney  rock. 

I am  going, 
mnqoite  screw* 
b^D. 

, lamgotngabove. 
the  woman  ia 
bandsorao. 


' In  counting  above  ten  they  Lave  no  new  terms,  but  combinaUons  of  the  decade  are  Uiied. 
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T«b>  {CuAw.) 

ce'pib-n’jri'O'niko  

at-co-bcrquic-o  i;*tDc-  moom- 

•b-hoto'k 

n’ja-bup  


B ’ j&*ha  p-m^ je-moom 

oobajTqofi  , 

taM-Um-bdro  ....... 

eo>>coo-m&b4t  ...... 

^•earrjue  

o-oobc-dne»fi)w> 

MHCwl  . , 

coexquceDo 


f 


Knfibb. 

the  mux  is  agl;f. 
It  is  well  (hat 
I am  guing 
boiDc. 

Califomia. 

I sm  going  to 
CaliforoM. 
he  ia  not  here, 
devil. 


give  rae. 
give  me  toboicxio. 
beads, 
stiogy. 


Tbmb  (CwSkMt.) 

msri'i|ue  (mareek)  . . 

tjir<litch 

no-pj-am? 

n’jo-poke  ......... 

Uer<6b  .......... 

PaiQ«gQte«tb  ...... 

ac>o-tdM  .......... 

pouk 

qoc>diqiH>  (kvr>ddck) 


BnsU*tk. 

white  bcATta. 

maiie. 

hare  jou  nooe  ? 

I have  Done. 

Mexicans. 

Americans. 

grassweed. 

beads  made  of 
small  piccta  of 
8ca4lH*1ls  with 
holes  in  eeatre 
and  strung 

eooM  here. 


96^  Tbe  wonls  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  learned  from  Pablo ; some  of  them  were  found  to  be  of  his 
native  bmgue,  Comnj^i,  and  probably  nearly  all  are.  Those  not  marked  have  been  tested  by  a reference  to  the 
nsitive  Cuebaoa  Tbe  phrases  given  were  in  daily  use  among  ns,  and  were  well  understood  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing pvco. 
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SYNOPSIS. 


1.  Tlio  Nkiml  or  Comanehes  of  Texas.  (One  Plate.) 

2.  Oral  Traditions  respecting  tbo  Uistorj  of  the  Ojibwa  Nation.  (Two  Plates.) 

3.  Contributions  to  the  History,  Cuatoens,  and  Opinions  of  the  PaootA  Tribes.  (Six  Plates.) 


1.  THK  NA-U-NI,  OR  COMANCIIES  OF  TEXAS;  THEIR 
TRAITS  AND  REEIEFS,  AND  THEIR  DIVISIONS  AND 
INTERTRIBAL  RELATIONS. 


BY  ROBERT  S.  NEIGHBORS,  ESQ. 

Sir: 

I HA\T.  given  the  subject-matters  contained  in  your  book  of  inquiries 
respecting  the  several  tril)es  of  Imlians  of  the  United  States,  as  much  attention  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  and  have  the  honor  to  enclose  for  your  consideration,  this 
sketch  of  the  Comanches,  which  was  obtainet)  from  the  best  sources  of  information 
Tve  have  in  regard  to  them. 

Owing  to  the  dlRiculty  in  finding  time  to  give  this  subject  the  attention  it  requires, 
this  sketch  is  very  imi>erfect,  but  in  the  general  questions  answered,  1 have  obtained 
all  the  information  I could  get. 

Our  intercourse  with  this  tribe  is  so  limited,  and  they  have  so  little  confidence  os 
yet  in  the  whites,  t<^ther  with  the  great  difficulty  in  finding  interpretei*8  who  fully 
understand  their  language,  has  rendered  it  imposnible  for  me  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  subjects  referred  to,  thou  this  slight  sketch.  I have  had  no  leisure 

(!25) 
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to  obtfun  information  from  any  tribe  but  the  Comonchca,  but  would  respectfully  refer 
the  Commissioner  to  a communication  of  the  Hon.  Da\’id  G.  Burnet/  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  afiiiins  which  i»  a very  perfect  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  small 
tribes  of  Texas  Indians, 

1 have  the  honor  to  be  be, 

Veiy  iwpectfully,  your  obetlient  Servant, 

Robert  S.  Nbtgiibobs,  Agtnt. 

The  Comxinches  know  nothing  positively  of  their  origin,  and  their  traditions  on  this 
point  are  very  %’ogue  and  unsatisfactoiy.  They  believe  they  have  alwa\*s  lived  near 
the  same  country  they  now  occupy,  and  they  know  of  but  one  migrjition  of  their  tribes ; 
this  took  place  many  years  since,  when  they  travelled  from  the  west,  and  met  with 
what  they  term  the  “ Mountain  Spaniards”  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  They 
lived  with  them  many  years,  and  intermarried  with  each  other.  The  first  chief  they 
recollect  was  named  “ Ish-shu-ku,”  (Wolf-house) ; he  was  a great  and  wise  chief.  At 
the  time  he  lived,  they  still  resided  in  Mexico.  From  themx*  they  visited  the  prairies 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  and  intennarried  with  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  those 
regions.  These  were  the  Wacos,  Tah-wae-car-rrw,  Toriiiash,  and  branches  of  the 
Pawnee  tribes. 

They  call  themselves  “ Na-Uni,"  which  signifies  — first  alive,  or  live  people.  They 
arc  colled  Comanche  by  the  Mexicans,  Nor-artah,  by  the  Wacos,  Tah-wac-car-ros,  &c., 
Por-too-ku  by  the  Osages,  and  Sow-o-to  by  the  Caddocs.  When  they  came  from  the 
west,  there  were  no  people  living  on  the  lands  tliey  now  occupy.  The  first  white 
people  they  saw  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  Del  Norte.  They  lived 
there  at  that  time,  and  made  a treaty  with  Uie  white  traders  that  they  met  The  first 
guns  they  ever  saw  they  got  from  the  Spanianls;  they  were  common  shot-guns.  The 
first  rifle,  they  saw  with  American  traders.  The  first  cloth  or  dry  goods  was  bought 
from  the  French  “ many  years  since.”  They  had  never  heard  of  it  until  that  time. 
They  got  the  first  tobacco  from  the  Wacos,  who  raised  it  themselves  j but  they  are 
ignorant  at  what  time  this  took  place.  Afterwards,  they  bought  from  the  French  who 
traded  them,  the  cloth,  &c. 

They  have  an  imperfect  tradition  Uiat  another  race  of  people  inhabited  this  country 
before  them,  and  that  there  was  a great  flood  of  waters  which  covered  the  whole  earth, 
and  that  the  inhabitants,  who  they  supjxise  were  white  and  civilized,  were  metamor- 
phosed into** white  birds”  and  flew  away;  by  which  means  they  saved  themselves 
from  being  destroyed.  After  this,  they  believe  the  Great  Spirit  made  the  Comonches 
on  this  continent. 

They  have  never  licard  of  any  animals  except  those  which  ore  generally  known  in 
this  region ; neither  are  they  aware  of  anything  connected  with  crossing  the  large 

• Vide  Pirt  I.,  p.  229. 
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waters.  The  6r»t  war  they  recollect  was  with  the  Lipans,  a branch  of  the  Apaches. 
They  believe  in  and  venerate  several  deities.  They  worship  one  Supreme  Being,  who 
they  think  inhabits  a countr>'  above  the  sim.  The  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth  are  their 
principal  objects  of  worship  — the  Sun,  as  the  primary  cause  of  all  living  things;  the 
Moon  as  the  God  of  night,  and  the  Earth  as  our  common  mother. 

They  believe  that  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  supreme ; that  he  dispenses  good 
and  evil  at  Lis  will,  also  life  and  death.  They  think  if  they  lie  to  the  Great  Spirit,  he 
will  cause  them  to  die ; and  many  other  punishments  are  inflicted  if  they  displease 
him.  All  their  success  in  war  or  hunting  is  derived  from  Him  whom  they  worship : 
it  is  called  making  medicine.** 

They  use  many  charms,  and  are  very  superstitious.  All  charms  are  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Great  Spirit,  which  they  buy  from  their  “ medicine  men.”  They 
offer  Him  many  sacriflees.  The  first  puff  of  smoke  is  offered  to  the  Supreme,  the 
second  to  the  Sun,  the  third  to  the  Earth,  and  after  thc^,  to  whatever  they  venerate. 
The  first  morsel  of  what  they  intend  to  eat  la  presented  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  then 
buried  in  the  ground.  All  their  implements  of  war  are  made  by,  or  undergo  charms 
from,  their  priests  or  magicians,  who  practise  charms  for  the  purpose.  Their  shields 
are  made  in  imitation  of  the  sun,  and  before  going  to  war  they  arc  stuck  upon  their 
lances,  facing  the  rising  sun ; and  no  person  is  permitted  to  handle  or  touch  them 
except  their  owners.  They  believe  that  they  were  made  by  a secondary  spirit,  who 
was  sent  down  to  the  earth  by  the  Supreme.  When  he  first  made  them,  they  were 
imperfect.  The  spirit  returned  to  the  Supreme,  and  told  what  be  hod  made.  He  was 
then  directed  to  return  and  complete  his  work  by  giving  tike  beings  he  had  created 
sense,  and  instruct  them  how  to  live.  He  taught  them  how  to  make  bows  and 
arrows,  and  gave  them  horses,  &c.  Ac. 

They  have  no  name  for  tlte  country  they  inhabit,  or  for  the  whole  continent  They 
know  of  DO  great  changes  in  their  tribe,  but  they  have  increased  greatly  in  numbers 
educe  they  left  Mexico,  by  their  connexion  with  other  small  prairie  bands,  and  the 
numerous  captives  taken  in  tlieir  wan — principally  from  Mexico. 

They  are  at  present  divided  into  eight  distinct  bands,  each  ruled  by  thdr  own 
chiefs,  and  appear  to  have  a strong  connecting  link  in  the  similarity  of  habits  and 
language,  and  frequently  they  unite  in  w*ar  or  council ; occasionally  one  band  is  at  war 
with  a nation,  and  the  others  at  peace.  Tlie  eight  divisions  of  the  tribe  are  classed 
and  named  by  themselves  as  follows : 

1st.  Ho'is,  or  Timber  people,  because  they  live  in  a timbered  country.  They  are 
also  called  **  Pino^tokers’*  or  honey-eaters,  being  fond  of  honey. 

2d.  “ No-konies,**  because  they  always  live  and  travel  in  a circle;  their  country 
that  they  claim  being  circular. 

dd.  **  Teu-a-wish,**  or  Liver-eaters,  because  they  eat  the  liver  of  all  game  they  kill 
in  iU  raw  state. 
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4th.  **  No-na-um,”  because  they  live  in  the  high  prairie  where  there  is  no  timber  or 
running  water,  ami  never  leave  that  kind  of  country. 

5th.  “ It-chit-a-hud-ah.”  Cold  people,  or  the  northern  band,  because  they  live  in  a 
cold  country. 

6th.  **  Hai-nc-na-une,”  or  Com-eater»,  being  fond  of  com. 

7th.  “ Kooche-ta-kers,”  or  Bunah>eatcrs, 

8th.  “ Par-kee-nariim,”  or  Water-people;  because  they  nlwB3'8  camp  os  near  the 
waters  of  lakes  or  creeks  as  the^'  can  get. 

A large  number  of  them  sj>otik  Spaniith  im|XM*fectl3',  and  some  few  understand  a 
little  English.  AH  their  business  is  transacted  in  their  own  language,  fur  which  an 
interpreter  is  sufficient.  There  are  at  the  present  time  very  few  j)Uit*-l>looded  Coman- 
ches.  having  iiitenmirried  as  previously  stivted.  They  have  not  changed  their  location 
since  their  emigration,  and  their  territory  in  Texas  has  diminished  the  continued 
encroachments  of  the  whites.  The  principal  chiefs  that  are  known  are  “Pa-ha-yu-ca,” 
or  one  wlio  lm.s  connexion  with  his  uncle  s wife ; “ Mo-poK'ho-oo^ne,”  or  Old  owl ; 
“ Pochan-a-qutt-hiep,”or  Bull-hump,  ctmiinonl^'  known  as  Buffnlohump ; **  Santa  Anna;*' 
« Sah-vi-artee,”  or  Small  Wolf;  ** Tuna-cio-quasha,**  or  Bears  Tail;  “ Moora-ke-toph,” 
or  Mule-dung — UoU  chiefs— Po-hu-ca-wa-kit,”  or  Medicine-hunter;  “0-ha-wa-kit,” 
or  Yellow-hunter,  Teii-a-wisli  chiefs;  ** Chip-es-se-ah,”  or  Growing-chief,  Koo-chi-tarku; 
‘^Oho-is,**  or  Xaked-head,  No-ko-nic.  They  assume  the  pre-eminence  of  all  prairie 
Indians ; but  this  is  onl^'  allowed  by  the  small  trilx*s,  who  live  on  the  borders  of  their 
country*.  Tiny  have  no  proof,  by  momiments,  Ac.,  of  any  other  mce  having  existed 
where  thej*  at  present  live,  previous  to  themselves;  and  the  few  traditions  preserved 
by  the  old  men  are  very  imperfect  The^’'  bedieve  that  the  earth  is  a plain  or  flat 
surface. 

The  princi|Md  rivers  in  their  country  are  the  head-waters  of  the  Brazos,  Colorado, 
and  R*xl  Rivers;  all  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tljcrc  are  no  lakes  known, 
but  there  are  large  springs,  afibrdlng  great  water-power  on  the  heads  of  the  principal 
rivers.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  hilly,  which  is  sterile ; but  there  are 
many  l)eautiful  valley's,  aliountliug  in  vegetation,  and  suHceptihlc  of  the  highest  culti- 
vation. Wood  is  scarce,  but  a sufficiency  for  future  settlers.  The  prairies  arc  covered 
with  a sj>ecie8  of  grass,  called,  by  the  whites  and  Mexicans,  “ musquite,"  which  is 
highly  nutritious. 

The  constant  firing  of  the  prairies  checks  the  increase  of  timber,  and  visibly  impo- 
verishes the  soil.  There  are  no  marshes  or  swamps  of  aiy  extent  in  the  country,  and 
the  only  obstacle  to  roads  is  the  rocks,  through  which  passes  con  be  found  with  little 
difficulty.  No  volcanic  eniptions  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  no  signs  of  an^-  at  a 
former  period,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  climate  is  usually'  verj*  dry.  The  heat  of  the  weather  varies  greatly ; changing 
with  a rapidity  unknown  in  any  other  latitude,  the  thermometer  frequently  descending 
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from  Go*  to  45®  in  the  «pnee  of  a few  minutea.  This  ia  in  conacfiuenoc  of  a wind 
auddcnly  arising,  termed,  by  the  Tcxiants  “ Northers.**  The  south  and  southwoat 
winds  generally  prevail.  The  country  is  subject  to  severe  thunderstorms,  accompniiitHl 
by  violent  rains,  which  fill  the  atrenma  to  overflowing.  There  are  several  valuable 
salt  springs,  from  which  salt  can  be  easily  manufactured.  There  arc  evidences  of 
stontMX>al  and  many  valuable  mineral  productions,  hut  hitherto,  the  country'  being 
dangerous  of  acct*ss,  no  white  person  is  acquainted  wiUx  the  exact  localities  or  the 
probable  richiicKS  of  the  mines.  Some  silver  and  lead  mines,  supposed  to  be 
c.xceedingly  valuable,  have  lately  been  discovered.  There  are  no  Indian  traditions  or 
evidences  of  larger  animals  having  previously  lived  in  the  world.  Their  old  men  are 
ignorant,  except  from  Uieir  imjwrfect  traditions,  of  everything  that  transpired  previous 
to  their  own  generation.  They  cannot  recollect  how  long  since  they  used  utensils  of 
stone,  or,  if  they  ever  did,  what  was  their  shape  or  use.  There  are  none  remaining 
among  them  at  present.  They  believe  the  earth  is  stationary,  and  that  the  stars  ore 
inhabited,  but  have  no  idea  of  their  movements.  When  an  eclipse  occurs,  they 
suppose  that  some  planet  has  intervened  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  They  have 
no  computation  of  time  beyond  the  seasons.  They  count  them  by  the  rising  height  of 
the  grass,  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  cold  and  hot  sea«5on.  They  verj’  seldom 
count  by  new  moons.  One  sun  is  one  day,  and  they  denote  the  time  of  day  by 
pointing  to  the  position  the  sun  has  attained  in  the  heavens. 

They  believe  the  Indian  Paradise  to  be  beyond  the  sun,  where  the  Great  Spirit  sits 
and  rules. 

jVuinem/ioH.— They  count  by  decimals,  from  one  to  one  thousand,  os  I am  informed 
by  the  principal  chiefs,  but  they  now  frequently  count  by  the  Caddo  mode— from  one 
to  ten,  and  by  tens  to  one  hundred,  &c. 


COMANCHE  NUMERATION. 


One  . . , 

• • 

. Sem-mus. 

Two 

• • • 

Wa-ha. 

Three. 

. • . 

Pa-hu. 

Four 

. 

Ila-yar-ooh-wa. 

Five  . , 

. 

. Mo-wa-ka. 

Six . 

• • • 

Nah-wa. 

Seven . . . 

• • 

. Tah-aKjho-tc. 

Eight 

. . 

Nah-wa-worcho-te. 

Nine  . 

, , 

. Sera-mo-man-<e. 

Ten 

. • • 

Sbur-mun. 

Eleven  • . 

• • 

. Shum-me-ma-to-e-out. 

Twelve  . 

• • • 

W a-hapta-ma-io-e-cut. 

Thirteen  . , 

• • 

. Ta-hu-ma-toe-cut. 
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Fourteen. 

. . Ha-yar-ook-wa-ma-to-e-cut. 

Fifteen 

. . Moo-wa-ka-roa-tO'eK?ut. 

Sixteen  . 

Noh-wa-ma-to-c-cut. 

Seventeen  . 

. Tah-a-cho-te-ma-to-e-cut. 

Eighteen  . 

, . Nah-wa-wa-cho-te-ma-to-e-cut 

Nineteen  . . . 

. . Sun-mo-wash-ta-ma*toe-cut. 

Twenty  . 

. . Wa-lia-ma-inu-ma-toKMJUt. 

Thirty 

. . Pa-ba-ma-mu,  kc. 

They  have  do  accounts;  all  their  bumneas  transactions  arc  simple  trade  and  barter. 
They  arc  ignomni  of  the  elements  of  figures;  even  of  a iicrpendicular  stroke  for  1, 
11,  &c.  They  make  no  grave-posts  or  monuments  Indicating  the  rank  of  a deceaml 
person.  There  is  little  known  of  their  medicines.  So  far  as  has  been  discovered,  they 
are  confined  to  simple  roots  and  herlis.  They  trust  more  to  incantations  made  by  the 
medicine-inen,  who  also  blceil  in  fevers  by  st^arification  on  the  part  affected,  ajid  not  in 
the  veins.  Their  principal  treatment  in  diseases  is  stan'ation.  They  do  not  undeiYtand 
amputation,  but  bind  up  a broken  limb  with  splints.  Their  Utters  for  conveying  the 
wounded  or  sick  are  coinjKised  of  simply  two  iwles,  with  skin.s  strctchcNl  across  them, 
and  long  enough  to  lx*  supported  by  a horse  in  front  and  roar. 

The  position  of  a chief  b not  hereditaiy,  but  the  result  of  his  own  superior  cunning, 
knowledge,  or  suo:ess  in  war,  or  some  act  or  acts  that  rank  him  according  to  his  merits. 
The  subjects  under  discussion  in  council  are  at  all  times  open  to  popular  opinion,  and 
the  chiefs  are  the  main  exponents  of  it.  The  democratic  principle  Is  strongly  implanted 
in  them.  They  consult,  princiimlly,  the  warrior  chow,  and  the  weaker  minds  are 
wholly  influenced  by  popular  opinion.  Koch  man  endeavors  to  obtain  as  high  a 
position  os  their  merits  allow.  War  chiefs  commit  hostilities  without  consulting  tho 
other  tribes.  Any  proposition  or  treaties  proposed  by  the  whites  are  discussed  privately, 
and  the  answer  ^ven  by  the  chief  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  trilje.  In  delibera- 
tioiiH  in  council,  they  consult  each  other,  and  one  addresses  the  meeting.  Tlio  council 
is  opened  by  passing  the  council  pi|>e  from  one  to  the  other,  and  invoking  the  Deity  to 
preside.  It  is  conducted  with  great  propriety,  and  closed  in  the  same  manner.  There 
is  one  appointed  as  crier  or  messenger,  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  the  pipe,  Ac.  Question.*!, 
especially  of  importance,  are  deliberately  considered,  and  considerable  time  frequently 
elapses  before  they  arc  answered;  but  they  are  all  decided  on  the  principle  of  apparent 
uoanimity.  Capital  punishments  arc  rare;  each  party  acting  generally  for  himself, 
and  avenging  his  own  injuries.  Each  chief  is  ranked  according  to  his  popularity,  and 
his  rank  is  maintained  on  the  same  principle. 

He  is  deprived  of  his  office  by  any  misfortune,  such  as  loas  of  many  men  in  Imttle, 
or  even  a signal  defeat,  or  being  taken  prisoner,  but  never  for  any  private  act  uncon- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  tribe.  They  have  no  medals  except  those  lately 
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given  them,  which  are  worn  more  ns  symbols  of  pence  than  aa  marks  of  distinction 
among  themselves.  Each  tril)e  has  no  definite  number  of  chiefs,  every  one  being 
ranked  according  to  his  followers.  The  priesthood  appear  to  exercise  no  influence  in 
their  general  govenuueut,  but,  on  war  being  declared,  they  exert  their  influence  with 
the  Deity.  The  females  have  no  voice  or  even  influence  in  their  councils.  Any 
priucijial  chief  has  a right  to  call  a general  council  of  his  own  tribe,  and  a council  of 
all  the  tribes  is  called  by  the  sejiarate  chiefs  of  each  tribe.  They  acknowledge  no 
legal  summons  from  the  whites  to  council  on  any  subject,  except  it  coincides  with  their 
own  views;  and  always  iiujuire  into  the  subji^ct  of  con.sultatiou  before  attending. 

There  are  no  suljdivisioiis  of  land  acknowledgctl  in  their  territory,  and  no  exclusive 
right  of  game.  He  M*ho  kills  tlie  game  retains  the  skin,  and  the  meat  is  divided 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  party,  always  withmit  contention,  os  each  individual 
shares  his  food  with  every  niombcT  of  the  tribe,  or  with  strangt'rs  who  visit  them.  No 
dispute  ever  arises  between  trilx«  with  regard  to  their  hunting  grounds,  the  whole 
lieing  held  in  common. 

The  intercourse  laws  of  the  UniU*d  States  Indians,  never  having  been  extended 
over  those  in  the  state  of  Texas,  no  conclusions  can  bo  drawn  from  their  effect. 
Negotiations  can  he  carried  on  with  better  results  in  their  own  country  than  at  the 
seat  of  government,  as  abscuit  chiefs  do  not  place  much  reliance  in  what  they  are  told 
by  others,  but  at  the  same  time,  an  actual  intercourse  w'ith  the  head  of  the  government 
gives  the  tribe  a decidedly  lietter  view  of  its  character  and  influence.  The  princii>al 
chicls  have  shown  every  disposition  to  advance  in  civilization,  and  only  require  the 
oo-operation  of  the  Americans,  to  influence  their  followers  in  the  same  course. 

No  individual  action  is  considered  as  a crime,  but  every  man  acts  fl>r  himself 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  unless  some  su}Kmor  power,  for  instance,  that  of  a 
popular  chief,  should  exercise  authority  over  him.  They  believe  that  when  they  were 
created,  the  Great  Spirit  gave  them  the  privilege  of  a free  and  unconstrained  use  of 
their  individual  faculties.  They  do  not  worship  any  Evil  Spirit,  and  are  not  aware 
of  its  existence,  attributing  every  thing  to  arise  from  the  Great  Spirit,  whether  of  good 
or  evil.  They  u.ne  fire  in  all  their  religious  oljservanoi^  and  dances,  or  Medicine- 
making, but  I am  iinac(piainUHl  with  the  estimation  in  wliicli  it  is  lield. 

They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  their  happy  hunting-grounds,  but 
have  no  definite  idea  of  its  transit  from  this  life  to  another,  or  in  what  manner  they 
will  re-appenr  hereafter.  The  tioa  of  consang^iily  are  vciy  strong,  not  only  with 
regard  to  their  blood  relations,  but  extends  itself  to  relations  by  marriage,  &c.,  w'ho  are 
considered  as,  and  generally  called  **  brothers’* — all  oflences  committed  against  any 
member,  are  avenged  by  all,  or  any  member  connected  with  the  family.  In  this 
nation  a hunter  will  generally  supply  a sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing  for  a family. 
The  marriage  state  only  continues  during  the  pleasure  of  the  parties,  as  a man  claims 
the  right  to  divorce  himself  whenever  he  chooses.  Polygamy  is  practised  to  a great 
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extent  — some  chiefs  having  more  than  ten  wives,  but  inconstancy  is  the  natural 
result  of  it,  which  is  fn^jnently  punished  by  cutting  off  the  nose  of  the  transgressor, 
and  sometimes  even  by  death ; but  more  frecjuently  the  woman  escapes  unpunished, 
and  the  seducer  is  deprived  of  all  his  available  property,  which  is  yicldetl  to  the 
injured  party,  by  custom,  without  resistance.  The  women  j)erform  all  manual  laljour, 
war  and  hunting  being  all  the  occupation  of  the  men.  Jealousy  is  frequently  a great 
cjiuse  of  disconl,  hut  the  husband  exercises  unbounded  authority  over  the  person  of  his 
wife.  Their  lodges  are  generally  neat,  and  on  the  entrance  of  a stranger,  the  owner 
of  a lodge  designates  the  route  he  shall  pass,  and  the  seat  he  shall  occupy.  Atiy 
infringement  of  this  rule  is  liable  to  give  offence. 

They  are  formal  and  suspicious  to  strangers,  but  hospitable  and  so(‘iat  to  those  they 
consider  their  friends.  They  have  no  regular  meals,  but  eat  when  they  feel  hungry, 
each  party  helping  himself,  and  joining  in  tlie  meal  without  invitation  or  ceremony. 
The  parents  exercise  full  control  in  giving  their  daughters  in  marriage,  they  being 
giMiorally  purehasid  at  a stipulated  price  by  their  suitors.  There  is  no  marriage 
ceivmony  of  any  description  — they  enter  the  marriage  state  at  a very  early  age, 
frequently  before  the  age  of  puberty.  The  children  ore  named  from  some  circumstance 
in  tender  years,  which  is  frequently  chan^d  in  after  life  by  some  act  of  greater 
importance.  Whatever  children  are  stolen  from  their  enemies,  are  incorporated  in  the 
family  to  whom  they  belong,  and  treated  as  their  own  children,  without  distinction  of 
color  or  nation.  Tliere  is  considerable  respect  shown  by  the  younger  branches  of  the 
community  to  the  patriarchal  chiefs  of  the  tribe. 

When  they  make  a sacred  jdodgo  or  promise,  they  call  u[x>n  the  great  spirit  ns  their 
father,  and  the  earth  as  their  mother,  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  their  asseverations. 
Their  talk  in  council  is  short,  and  their  oratorical  powers  considered  of  little  value ; 
but  good  judgment  is  held  in  high  estimation.  The  children  are  practised  at  a very 
early  age  to  the  use  of  the  bow'  and  arrow,  but  the  chiefs  and  principal  braves  are  now 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  shot-gun  and  rifle,  without  dispensing  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  which  ore  always  carried  and  useil  in  war.  When  a chieftain  w ishes  to  go  to 
war,  he  declares  his  intentions,  and  the  preliminaries  are  discussed  at  a wor-donce. 
When  the  affair  is  agreed  upon,  a certain  place  is  designated  near  the  point  of  action, 
where  to  congregate  at  a specified  time,  to  which  place  the  chiefs  repair,  the  w arriors 
proceeding  separately  in  small  bands  by  various  routes,  in  order,  if  discovered,  to 
deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  point  of  attack,  and  to  procure  subsistence,  each  party 
living  on  the  produce  of  the  chase;  no  provisions  being  carried  for  public  use.  They 
fight  on  horseback  with  whatever  arms  they  can  procure;  but  their  principal  reliance 
is  on  the  bow  and  arrow'. 

They  are  the  most  expert  riders  in  the  world.  Men  are  never  taken  prisoners  by 
them  in  battle,  but  killed  and  scalped  in  all  cases.  The  women  are  sometimes  made 
prisonere,  in  which  case  their  chastity  is  uniformly  not  respected. 
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Tliey  have  dances  of  various  deserlptious,  always  characteristic  of  the  subject. 
Females  are  frequently  admitted  to  the  dance,  but  these  dances  arc  entiitdy  distinct 
fruiii  of  the  men.  Tlicy  have  contests  in  racing,  and  several  games  of  chance. 
Their  principal  gjune  is  the  same  as  all  the  northern  hands,  called  ‘^bullet,”  “button,” 
&c.,  which  consists  in  changing  a bullet  rapidly  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  accuinpaiiiod 
by  a sung  to  which  they  keep  time  with  the  motion  of  their  anus,  and  the  op^iositG  {wrty 
guessing  which  hand  it  is  in.  They  sometimes  stake  all  they  possess  on  a single  game. 

When  pressed  by  hunger  fioin  scarcity  of  game,  they  suljsist  on  their  young  horses 
and  mules.  The  Oesh  of  the  young  wild-horse  is  considered  a delic4icy. 

Their  common  dress  is  titc  breech-cloth  and  moccasins,  with  a hutfalo  rolic  flung 
loosely  over  the  shoulders;  but  sumo  have  now  begun  to  imitate  the  morc  civilized 
trilK's.  They  have  a great  variety  of  ornaments,  umny  of  which  are  of  pure  silver, 
principally  fashioned  into  large  bnxsrhcs.  Their  d(‘(^>ratiuiiH  are  derived  from  binls 
and  shells  which  arc  bartered  to  them  by  the  traders.  The  hawk  and  eagle  feathers 
arc  the  most  esteemed  of  tlie  bird.  Tliey  use  several  native  dyes,  produced  from  roots, 
but  I am  ignorant  of  the  names  or  tlie  process  of  manufacture.  Vermilion,  indigo,  and 
verdigris,  are  wild  them  by  the  trailers.  They  also  paint  with  white  and  red  clay  on 
particular  occasions.  They  arc  of  a light  character,  with  a gay  cost  of  mind,  and 
rather  fer\’id  tera|»oramcnt.  From  olwervation  I am  induced  to  believe  that  their 
minds  ore  susceptible  of  a considerable  degree  of  cultivation.  Christianity  has  never 
been  intnxluced  among  them.  This  tribe  is  subject  to  many  tresjinssers,  not  only  from 
the  whites,  but  also  from  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  who  hunt  through  |X)rtions 
of  their  country,  destroying  great  quantities  of  game. 

The  scarcity  of  fire-anus,  and  their  incomplete  knowledge  of  that  weapon,  rendem 
them  unequal  to  contend  with  the  frontier  tribes,  who  have  obtaincil  experience  from 
contact  with  the  whites.  Their  burials  are  strictly  private.  Wheft  a man  dies,  his 
horses  arc  generally  killed  and  buried,  and  all  his  principal  eflects  burnt.  The  first  to 
carry  him  to  his  paradise,  and  the  latter  for  his  use  on  his  arrival.  They  formerly 
also  killed  their  favorite  wife,  but  this  custom  has  been  done  away  with,  from 
intercourse  with  the  more  civilized  Indians. 

The  death  of  a chief  causes  great  tribulation  to  the  trilie  — on  such  occasions  they 
assemble  without  distinction,  and  bewail  his  death  with  extreme  lamentation,  until 
they  receive  from  the  relatives  of  the  dc*cea*ied,  siiflicient  presents  to  cause  them  to 
stop ; for  instance,  if  a imm  wants  a favorite  horse  Kdonging  to  the  brother  of  the 
deceased,  he  continues  crying  till  he  obtains  it.  When  they  arc  killed  in  battle,  it  is 
a cause  of  much  greater  lamentation  tJian  from  a natural  deatli,  and  a much  greater 
number  of  mourners  lx*wail  the  loss.  The  presents  given  by  relatives  arc  also 
much  more  valuable.  The  deceased  is  packed  u|x>n  a horse  os  soon  as  he  expires,  and 
token  to  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  and  buried  privately,  without  any 
monument  to  note  the  place,  as  far  as  lias  been  discovered.  The  w'ivesof  the  deceased, 
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after  be  is  burieti,  assemble  arrjund  the  dead  horses,  with  a knife  in  otic  hand,  and 
whel-stoiic  in  the  other,  and  with  great  lamentations,  cut  their  arms,  legs,  and  Ixsly  in 
gashes,  until  they  are  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  fnK|ueutly  commit  suicide 
from  extreme  grief  on  the  occasion. 

From  the  lilierality  with  wliich  they  diH|X)«e  of  their  effects  on  all  occasions  of  the 
kind,  it  would  induce  the  belief  that  they  acquire  proi>crty  merely  for  the  |niri>o*}e  of 
giving  it  to  othcre.” 


Plate  33  is  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  attack  by  the  Comanches  on  the  emigrants, 
when  crossing  the  western  prairies,  en  route  for  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Oregon,  and 
California. 

When  the  emigrants  are  suddenly  attacked  by  these  trilx's,  (all  of  whom  are 
mounted)  they  drive  their  wagons  Utgetlier,  forming  a circle,  with  ilte  heads  of  the 
aninmlH  towanls  the  centre,  and  the  fortMvhecl  of  one  wagon  liK^klng  in  with  the  hind- 
wheid  of  the  next,  thus  forming  a compact  and  strong  enclosure,  from  which  they  are 
enabled  to  defend  themselves  with  efficiency  and  solety  to  themselves  and  animals. 
If  n growth  of  wood  be  near,  the  wagons  are  driven  into  it,  and  tlie  %vbeels  locked 
agfuiist  the  trees,  thus  preventing  the  animals  from  running  off  with  Uie  wagons. 
The  attack  is  made  without  much  ortler,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  frighten  tlie 
animals,  by  whooping,  hallooing,  and  wounding  them  with  their  arrows,  so  as  to  pnxluce 
ns  much  confusion  as  (xissible  among  the  emigrants.  OAen  the  animals  IxKromo  so 
furious,  that  they  break  away  from  their  team.s,  and  are  then  captured  by  the  Indians. 

For  tlieir  language,  which  is  found  to  lx*  ctjgnate  with  the  Shoshonee  group,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  article  LANGtrAGE,  No.  IX.  This  vocabulary  is  derived  from  Mr. 
Neigldxiurs. 

Their  numeral  term-s,  to  thirty,  have  been  given  in  the  pant^ding  pages, 

II.  R.  S. 
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2.  ORAL  TRADITIONS  RKSPECTING  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  OJ  IBWA  NATION. 


nr  wiuiAH  w.  WAKUM. 

[The  following  traditions  art*  given,  as  being  entitled  to  tlie  highest  respect,  but 
without  endorsing  the  opinions  incidentally  expressed,  or  the  particular  urchteolt^ical 
datca.  Mr.  WarK*n  is  himself  the  descendant,  by  the  maternal  side,  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  Indian  fainilioa  of  the  ancient  capital  of  this  nation,  to  which  he 
refers ; and  his  sources  of  oral  information  are  the  best.  He  is  a graduate,  I think,  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  is  well  versed  in  the  (Jjibwa  language,  as 
well  as  with  the  traditions  and  manners  and  cuntoms  of  this  important  and  far-stretch' 
ing  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  group. — II.  R.  S.j 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Ojihvras  consists  in  oral  traditions,  which  partake 
mostly,  if  not  altogether,  of  the  mar^-clloud  and  siipematund;  and  tiic  writer  is  not 
prepared,  at  this  early  stage  of  his  inquiries  and  studies,  to  give  a dtK^ided  opinion, 
deduced  from  these  fabulous  traditions,  of  their  origin  and  history  prior  to  the  landing 
of  the  Palc-faces  in  America. 

He  is,  however,  collecting  every  tradition  that  j)eptain»  to,  or  can  throw  any  light 
on  this  subject ; and  he  ho|>e»,  at  some  future  day,  to  lx?  able  to  place  the  fruits  of  his 
inquiries  in  abler  hands,  who  arc  better  qualified  to  handle  the  subject. 

Through  a close  acquaintance  w'ith  their  religious  rites  and  beliefs,  I have  fonned 
on  opinion  which  I will  offer  at  this  time,  leaving  it  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
Red  Race,  their  rites  and  traditions,  much  rftore  clo«ely  than  m)*wlf,  eitlier  to  reject  or 
more  fully  carry  out  the  idea.  The  Ojibwa  believes  that  his  soul  or  shadow,  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  follows  a wide  beaten  path  which  leads  towards  the  west,  and 
that  it  goes  to  a country  abounding  in  every  thing  that  the  Indian  covets  on  earth  — 
game  in  abundance,  dancing,  and  rejoicing.  The  soul  enters  a long  lodge,  in  which  all 
his  relatives,  for  generations  past,  are  congregated,  and  they  welcome  him  with  gladness. 
To  reach  this  land  of  joy  and  bliss,  he  crosses  a deep  and  rapid  water,  &c.  From  this 
universal  belief  I am  led  to  think,  that  formerly,  ages  post,  these  Indians  lived  in  a 
land  of  plenty — “a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey'*— towards  the  west;  that  they 
have,  by  coercion  or  otherwise,  emigrated  east,  till  the  brood  Atlantic  arrested  their 
further  progrcf^n,  and  the  white  man  has  turned  the  faces  of  tribes  and  remnants  of 
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tribcK  flguiii  in  the  direction  wlience  they  originally  came.  It  im  natunil  that  this 
event  in  their  ancient  hi»tor>‘  ahould^  in  the  cunree  of  agex,  have  merged  into  the 
present  lx.*lief  of  a westeni  home  of  apirita. 

It  in  iKdiovi-tl  hy  aoine  eminent  men  and  writera,  that  the  Red  Race  of  America  are 
the  detH'cndunU  of  the  loat  tribea  of  Ixrocd.  1 mention  this  belief  here  to  aay,  that  I 
have  noted  much,  in  the  courae  of  my  inquiries,  that  would  induce  me  to  fall  into  the 
aame  belief,  besides  the  general  reasons  that  ore  adduced  to  prove  the  fact.  I have 
noticed  that  in  all  their  principal  and  oldest  tmditions  and  liMlgc  tales,  twelve  brothers 
arc  siK)ken  of:  they  are  the  sons  of  a name  nearly  similar  to  Jacob.  The 

oldest  of  these  bn^tliers  is  culled  }fiiJthnrUy  and  the  youngest 
named  after  his  cort^  of  Usher's  skins,  with  which  he  resisted  the  machinations  of  evil 
spirits.  He  was  the  beloved  of  his  father  and  the  Great  Spirit;  the  wisest  and  most 
powerful  of  his  twelve  bn>thers. 

The  tradition  also  in  which  originated  the  or  snake-root,  which  forms 

one  of  the  four  main  branches  of  the  is  similar  in  character  to  the  brazen 

serjient  of  Moses,  that  siivwl  the  lives  of  the  unlx.dieving  Israelites.  In  the  Indian 
tradition,  the  seqxMit  is  made  to  show  to  man  a root,  wliidi  saved  the  lives  of  a great 
town,  which  was  being  depopulated  by  j)cstilonce. 

Not  only  in  these  instances  is  the  similarity  of  the  Ojihwa  oral  traditions,  and  the 
w ritten  history  of  the  Hebrews,  evident  and  most  striking.  It  is  out  of  place  here,  to 
particularize  further,  as  I consider  this  a subject  deserving  separate  attention,  and 
closer  investigation  than  ever  it  has  received.  Of  late  years  the  Ojibw'os  have  been 
progressing  wostwanl,  and  from  their  tnulitions,  it  is  evident  they  had  com- 
menced it  before  the  white  man  landed  in  America.  They  wen*  probably  driven 
from  the  east  by  more  j)owcrfnl  tribes,  till  they  made  Uieir  final  stand,  aliove  two 
centuries  and  a half  r^o,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  m.ode  their  central  town  on  on  island 
in  the  lake  (I.rfijH>inte),  where  they  were  found  by  the  first  whites,  wdio  visited  them  in 
the  attitude  of  an  encraoching  and  invading  trilx*,  surrounded  on  all  sides  hy  enemies, 
whom  they  denominate  Nodowoig,  or  Inxpiois,  Otlugarawg,  or  Foxes,  Aboiimg,  or 
Sioux,  and  Omameeg. 

They  date  with  certainty  their  fii^t  acf|ii<untancc  wdth  the  whites,  eight  generations 
ago,  and  for  a long  time  l)efore  this,  they  agree  in  stating  that  Moningwunakaun 
(I*a|)ointe)  had  formal  their  central  seat  and  town.  Many  of  the  chiefs,  and  less 
thinking  old  men,  c%'cn  affirm  and  believe,  that  this  is  the  s|>nt  in  which  their  ancestors 
have  lived  since  “ the  world  was  new'.**  It  is  only  by  a study  of  their  varied  and 
numerous  fable-like  traditions,  that  I can  trace  them  as  coming  from  an  easterly 
direction,  prior  to  their  residence  on  the  island  of  Lapointe.  From  these  traditions  w’c 
learn  that  they  once  were  familiar  with  the  great  salt  ocean  — again,  that  they  once 
lived  on  a great  river, — again,  on  a great  lake,  where  they  exterminated  a powerful 
tribe  they  call  the  Mundnu ; at  last  we  find  them  on  Lake  Superior,  from  which  place 
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they  have  still  pressed  westward  for  the  past  two  centuries,  till  they  occupy  all  the 
couutiy’  about  the  head-w'aters  of  the  Missi«;ippi  j and  stand,  one  foot  on  the  edge  of 
the  vast  western  prairies,  and  the  other  in  the  dense  forests  of  Eastern  America, 
(Piute  31.) 

Witli  the  some  progressive  advance  they  have  l>een  making  for  two  hundred  years 
past,  it  has  taken  this  tribe  eight  hundred  years,  from  the  time  they  left  the  eastern 
sea-ljoaixl  of  the  Atlantic,  to  assume  their  present  local  position  on  this  continent. 
This  time  and  progn'ss,  however,  are  only  assumed,  as  they  may  have  been  driven  west 
to  Lake  Superior,  with  much  more  celerity  than  they  have  advanced,  since  our 
acquaiutance  with  them  as  a trit)c. 

In  the  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  the  Indian  Department  of  our  Government,  respecting 
the  history  of  the  Indian  tribes,  facts  only  are  sought;  for  this  reason  we  do  not 
introduce  fabulous  traditions  that  i)Ortaia  to  their  history,  but  will  coiiimenci*  from  the 
time  they  relate  events  with  any  truth  and  certainty,  and  tliis  is  from  the  time  they 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  w'hite  man.  For  a long  time  prior  to  this  event,  the 
Ojibwa  branch  of  the  Algonquin  stock,  of  the  aboriginal  race  of  America,  Imd  been 
1i>*ing  on  Liike  Superior;  their  principal  town  w'os  on  the  island  of  Monirig-wtin-a" 
k&ndng,  and  covered  a space  of  ground  more  than  three  miles  in  length,  and  two  miles 
wide,  judging  from  the  vestiges  still  plainly  visible — especially  to  be  seen  in  the  small 
growth  of  trees  now'  covering  the  spot,  comjwired  to  trees  grow'ing  on  other  parts  of  the 
island;  and  also  in  deep-bcaten  paths,  that  a few  years  since  were  still  visible  in 
different  parts  of  the  island. 

Ik'sidoH  the  main  body  on  the  island,  huids  lived  on  different  points  of  the  lake 
shore,  at  tlic  bays  of  SJuttj-wanm’i.-hmtjj  A'/A-c-ira-OM-ftim,  and  other 

places;  but  it  was  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  in  those  da^’s  the  Ojibwas  had  many 
enemies  that  sought  to  exterminate  them. 

Tliey  practised  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  raised  on  the  island  large  quantities  of 
com  and  potatoes.  They  lived  also  by  hunting.  The  main  land  opposite  their  village 
alxmndcd  in  moose,  Ixjar,  elk,  deer  j and  the  buffalo,  in  those  days,  miiged  in  herds 
within  half  a day’s  journey  from  the  lake  shore.  Evorj'  stream  that  flowed  into  the 
lake  alx>tindod  in  beaver,  otter,  and  muskrat.  The  waters  of  the  lake  also  afforded 
them  flsh  of  many  kinds.  The  trout,  sisquoet,  white  fish,  and  sturgeon,  which,  in 
spawning  time,  would  fill  their  rivers,  where,  making  rcu^ks  across  the  stream,  they 
would  spear  and  hwk  up  great  quantities  as  the  ffdi  came  down  offer  spawning.  They 
made  nets  of  cedar  and  bosswtxKl  bark,  and  from  the  sinews  of  animals. 

The  riljs  of  the  moose  and  buffalo  made  materials  for  their  knives;  a stone  tied  to 
the  end  of  a stick,  with  which  they  broke  sticks  and  branches,  answered  the  purpose 
of  an  a.\c;  the  thigh-bone  of  a muskrat  made  their  awls,  clay  their  kettles,  and  bows 
of  wood,  stone-headed  arrows,  and  spear  heads  made  of  bone,  formed  their  implomcnta 
of  hunting  and  war. 

Ft.  II.  — 18 
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Fire  wa#«  made  from  the  friclion  of  two  «‘tick«.  Their  sbirlfl  and  Icggina  were  made 
of  finely  droi««e<I  skinn.  Blankets  of  bcavcr-«kin«,  eight  of  w'hich  sewed  together 
formed  the  robe  of  a man. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  rca)rd,  that  copper,  though  abounding  in  their  countr3'  on  the 
lake  shore,  they  never  used  or  formed  into  implements  fur  use.  They  consideml  it, 
and  Hlill  do,  at  the  prt»sent  day,  in  the  light  of  a sacretl  article,  and  never  used  it  but 
as  ornaments  to  their  medicinc<l>ag8. 

If  ancient  tools  have  been  found,  and  marks  arc  discovered  showing  that  copper  was 
worked  on  Lake  Su|>enor  ages  ago,  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  on  this  account,  that  the 
race  now  living  there  were  the  workers  of  it 

At  this  era,  there  was  maintained  at  Mfy-ning^xtrunf^tr-krtn’ing^  the  central  town  and 
power  of  the  Ojibwos,  a continual  fire  as  a symlxd  of  their  nationality.*  They  main* 
tained  also  a civil  polity,  which,  hoAvever,  was  much  mixed  up  with  their  religious  and 
medicinal  beliefs. 

The  totem  of  the  ruled  over  them,  and  Muk-woli,  or  Bear  Totem,  letl 

them  to  war. 

The  rites  of  the  Me-da-ice-inin,  or  their  mode  of  worshipping  the  one  Great  Spirit, 
and  the  lesser  spirits,  that  fill  earth,  sky,  and  water,  w:uh  practised  in  those  days  in  its 
purest  and  most  original  forms. 

They  say  that  a large  wigAcom  was  erected  on  the  Island,  which  they  called  Me-<la- 
wig-wam,  and  in  which  all  the  holier  rites  of  their  religion  w’orc  practised.  Though 
probably  rude  in  its  structure  and  build,  and  not  lasting  in  its  materials,  yet  it  was 
the  temple  of  these  primitive  sons  of  the  forest  And  in  their  religious  phraseology, 
the  island  of  their  ancient  temple  is  knoAvn  to  this  day  as  Me-^ia-witjAmmy  or  Me-da- 
we*lodgc. 

In  those  days  their  native  and  primitive  customs  W'ere  in  full  force  and  rigidly 
adhere<l  to.  Neither  man  nor  woman  ever  passtnl  the  age  of  piiljcrty  without  severe 
ami  protracted  fa.sts.  Besides  the  one  great  and  overruling  spirit,  each  person  sought 
in  dreams  and  fasts  his  particular  guardian,  or  dream-spirit. 

Many  more  i>ei>ons  are  said  to  have  lived  the  full  tenu  of  life  allotted  to  mankind 
than  do  at  the  present  (lay. 

When  a person  fell  sick,  a smalUpox  lodge  was  immediately  mode,  purposely  for  him, 
and  a medicine-man  called  to  attend  and  cure.  Only  this  personage  had  any 
intercourse  with  the  sick. 

If  a person  died  of  a severe  or  violent  disease,  his  clotlnng,  the  Imrks,  and  even  the 
poles  that  formed  his  lodge,  were  burned  by  fire.  Thus  did  they  of  old  guard  against 
pestilence;  and  sickness  appears  to  have  been  more  rare  than  at  the  present  day. 

' This  opinion  s traditicro  meotioa«d  ia  the  Notes  to  Ootwa,  u Indiao  poem,  pubibhed  sboat  1B22. 

* Ah'SW'Ws,  Mo^wh.wtoh,  sod  Moog,  sre  sesrlj  sjnooymoiu,  sod  mesD  the  Looo,  which  » the  totem  of  tbs 
rojsl  Ojibws  fsmilj. 
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The  old  men  all  agree  in  saving  that  Ixjforo  the  white  man  found  and  resided  among 
them,  there  were  fewer  murders,  thetls,  and  lying ; mom  fear  and  devotion  U>  the 
Great  Spirit;  more  obedience  to  their  respect  for  old  age,  and  chastity  in  man 

and  woman,  than  exists  among  them  now.  The  wuneil  of  the  Mc-iiorice  initiators 
partook,  and  partakes  still,  of  the  spirit  of  the  ten  commandments,  that  was  given  to 
the  children  by  the  great  amid  the  lightnings  and  thnnderings  of  Mount 

Sinai. 

In  those  days  tlie  ties  of  blood  were  stronger  among  them.  There  was  more 
good’Will,  hospitality,  and  chanty,  practised  towards  one  another;  and  the  widow  and 
or|)han  \cere  never  allowed  to  live  in  |K>verty  and  want. 

In  the  traditionary  emigration  of  the  tribe  from  the  cast,  a jwrtion  of  them  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  Norlli  of  Lake  Superior,  and  arc  now  known  o.h  the  Miiskegoes 
and  or  “ Thick  Woodsmen."  Other  portions  of  the  tribe 

stopjied  at  SauU  Stc-Marie,  w'bich  has  also  lK*en  one  of  the  oldest  towns  they  now 
tell  of. 

In  the  Straits  of  ** or  “Great  Turtle,”  they  parted  from 
their  relations,  the  Ottaw’a  and  With  these  two  trilM's,  together 

with  the  or  Algimquins,  they  to  this  day  claim  tlic  closest 

oihnity. 

The  confederation  of  the  six  nations,  whom  they  denominate  AW-oto(Ty-«c*trM<7,* 
from  Nod-o-wuy,  “ The  Adder,”  api>cars  to  have  been  their  most  inveterate  foes,  and 
who,  having  been  first  discovered  by  the  whites,  and  arme<l  with  guns,  succeeded  in 
driving  w'csl  tlie  remnant  of  these  Ojibwa  tribes,  that  had  remained  behind  their 
main  l)o<ly,  w'ho  were  at  this  era  already  living  on  I^ke  Superior.  With  them  went 
the  Wy-an-dot^  Po-<ia-wand-um-ce,  Ottawa,  and  (Mish-quag-umeo. 

The  old  men  of  the  Ojibwaya  claim,  that  before  this  event  happened,  the  main  Ixxly 
of  their  tribe  had  already  found  their  way  to  Lake  Superior,  and  were  living  at 
Lapointe.  With  the  portion  of  the  tribe  stopping  at  St.  Marie,  Sogauaw,  and  the 
Muskegoes,  I claim  no  close  acquaintance,  and  will  mention  them  only  as  they  ere 
coDnect4Ml  with  the  general  history  of  the  tribes.  That  portion  of  the  tribe  thot  made 
their  town  at  Lapointe,  as  it  were,  formed  the  advance  guard,  or  van  of  the  Algic 
stock.  They  now  number  eight  thousand  souls,  spread  over  a large  extent  of  country. 
At  the  time  they  were  hemmed  in  by  their  enemies  at  Lapointe,  they  say  that  they 
numbered  more  : and  it  U natural  to  suppose,  that  their  blocsly,  exterminating  wars, 
in  connexion  with  pestilence,  that  has  twice  visited  them  within  the  past  hundred 


' The  oripiul  Ojibwa  noiao  for  tbo  Islaoii  of  Maelcinaw. 

* PottewoUcmica. 

* Broad  Waters;  L e.,  I^akc  of  tho  Two  Noaoteinti,  Canada. 

* Bj  tbU  name  tbej  sometimoe  coll  the  Sioaz,  (mcaDiog  coera;.) 
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jeans  would  greatly  losson  their  numbers ; it  i»  tberc‘fore  within  bounda  to  estimate 
the  tribe  living  at  Lapointe  and  different  portions  of  the  lake,  eight  generations  ago,  at 
alx>ut  twenty  thousand.  The  marks  they  have  left,  alone,  on  the  island,  in  space 
would  accommodate  nearly  that  number. 

Their  extermination  of  the  MmuUia  tribe  is  a traditionary  event,  related  to  me  by 
tbc  .Sandy  I^ke  chief,  and  others,  and  which  I have  thought  proper  to  introthice  here, 
as  an  answer  in  part  to  the  queij  resjK*cting  the  lost  tribe  of  Erics,  and  as  on  event 
hap|x*ning  many  hundrwl  years  ago.  There  was  at  one  time,  living  on  the  shores  of 
a large  lake,  a grand  and  pow'erful  trilx’  of  people  called  Munduos.  They  were 
eongregn!4*d  in  one  single  town,  which  was  so  large,  that  one  standing  on  n hill  in  the 
centre,  could  not  see  the  limits  of  it.  This  tribe  were  fierce  and  W'orlike;  tlicir  baud 
was  against  cveij  oilier  triljc.  Their  prisoners  they  burned  wdth  fire,  as  offerings  to 
their  spirits.  All  the  surrounding  tribes  lived  in  great  fear  of  them,  till  their  Ojibwa 
brother  called  them  to  council,  and  sent  the  wampum  of  war  to  collect  the  warriors  of 
many  tribes  together.  A war-party  was  raised,  whose  line  of  warriors  extended  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  marched  against  the  great  tow'ii  of  the  Mundua,  and 
attacked  it  on  all  sides  that  it  could  lie  approached  by  land.  Though  tlic  numtxrs  of 
tlieir  ass4ulants  was  overwhelming,  the  Mundua  had  such  full  confidence  in  their  own 
prowess  and  numerical  strength,  that  the  first  day  of  attack  they  sent  only  their  boj*8 
to  repel  the  invaders.  The  Ixiys  being  driven  in,  they  on  the  second  day  turned  out 
their  young  men  to  fight  their  foes,  while  the  re‘st  of  the  town  were  feasting  and 
dancing.  Still,  however,  the  Ojibwos  and  their  allies  gradually  beat  them  laick,  till 
on  the  eve  of  the  second  day's  fight,  they  found  themselves  in  pos.session  of  half  of  tho 
groat  town.  The  third  day  dawned,  and  the  Mundua  beginning  to  think  it  a serious 
business,  their  old  and  tried  warriors,  " mighty  men  of  valor,”  sang  their  war- 
song,  put  on  their  paints  and  ornaments  of  war,  and  sallied  out  to  drive  back  their 
invodera. 

This  day,  the  fight  >vas  hand  to  hand  and  fierce  os  fire.  There  is  nothing  in  their 
traditionary  accounts  to  equal  the  violence  of  the  struggle  in  this  liattlc ; the  bravest 
warriors  in  America  had  mot:  one  fighting  for  vengeance,  glory,  and  renowmj  the 
other  for  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  man,  even  their  veij'  existence.  The  Mundua 
were  obliged  at  last  to  give  way,  and,  hotly  prt‘.s.‘«ed  by  their  foes,  men,  women,  and 
children,  threw  themselves  into  tlie  lake.  At  this  juncture  their  aged  chief,  (who  was 
also  a medicine-man,)  seeing  the  dead  bodies  of  his  bravest  warriors  covering  the 
ground,  called  with  a loud  voice  for  the  assistance  of  the  Great  Spirit,  but  no  answer 
licing  made  to  his  prayer,  he  called  on  the  evil  spirits  of  earth  and  water,  and  suddenly 
there  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  a dark  and  heavy  fog,  and  covered  in  folds  of 
darknewi  the  same  of  the  bloody  fight. 

The  old  chief  gathered  together  the  remnants  of  his  slaughtered  tribe,  and,  under 
cover  of  tho  evil  spirits’  fog,  they  left  their  town  for  ever.  For  a day  and  a night. 
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they  travelled  onward,  and  were  congnilulatiiif'  tlicnmdvea  on  their  ewape,  when  a 
gale  of  wind  that  the  medicine-men  of  the  Ojihwaa  had  enured  the  Great  Spirit  to 
raii^,  dii«]>er»cd  the  evil  f^r,  and  the  surprise  of  the  Mundua  waa  aatounding  to  find 
themHeivea  atandiug  on  a hill  bock  of  their  devutcHl  towii^  and  in  full  view'  of  their 
enemies.  **  It  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  perish,"  exclaimed  the 
aged  chief,  and  once  more  they  dmgged  their  weaiy  limbs  in  flight  They  fled  into  a 
forest,  where  they  burietl  their  women  and  children  in  the  ground,  leaving  them  hut  n 
brcatliing  hole.  TIjo  men  tlien  rcturnctl,  and  fieguilcHl  the  pursuers  by  leading  them 
in  a difleiviit  direction.  A few  escaped,  who  afterwards  returned  and  dug  up  their 
women  and  children.  This  small  remnant  of  the  once  {xiw'crful  Mundua  was  the  next 
year  attacked  by  an  Ojibwa  wn^party,  taken  prisoners,  and  were  iiicor|»orate<l  into 
this  tribe.  Individuals  are  |)ointed  out,  to  this  day,  as  descended  from  them,  and  have 
the  marten  totem. 

We  will  now  relate  events  hap|>ening  a few  years  prior  to  their  accjuaintance  with 
the  whites.  The  exact  time,  Iiow'cver,  is  uncertain. 

One  prominent  reason  why  the  t^^ibwas  chose  to  live  on  an  island,  is  evident;  and 
that  w'os,  more  security  from  their  niinieruus  fui*s.  The  Nodow'a  war-parties  did 
not  here  reach  them,  as  they  came  no  fartlier  than  tlie  Sault  at  the  fiH>t  of  the  lake. 
But  they  hod  as  |>uwerful  and  inveterate  cneiiiies  in  tlic  Odugaumceg  ami  Aljuimig, 
into  whose  amutry  they  were  encroaching. 

The  Otiuff-aum-efff  occupie<i  a country  towanls  the  southwest,  aliout  the  waters  of 
Wisc»>nsin,  on  Toii-a-guu  and  Chippewny  Rivers. 

The  Sioux  lived  alx)ut  the  waters  of  St.  Croix,  Mississippi,  and  St  Igoiiis  Rivers. 
Sandy  Lake.  Millc  Lac,  and  Yellow  Lake,  being  then  the  sites  of  their  principal  towns. 

A tribe  also,  called  O-matt-ee,  is  told  of  as  their  earliest  ouemies.  They  arc  s[K>ken 
of  as  living  at  Milk*  I>ac  in  eartheni  hoiiiW>.s,  and  were  in  a general  battle  extenninated 
or  driven  off. 

The  Ojibwas  were  most  harassed  by  the  Oiug-auin-ceg  and  A-boin-ug,  or  Sioux  and 
Foxes. 

The  lake  shores  of  Superior  were  familiar  to  the  war-parties  of  these  two  warlike 
tribes. 

At  one  time,  a war-t>arty  of  Sioux  found  their  way  from  the  nearest  jwiiit  of  the  main, 
to  the  island  of  La  Pointo,  and  during  the  night  two  of  their  warriors  crosse<l  on  a 
log,  a distance  of  two  miles,  and  rctunietl  in  a canoe,  with  four  scalps  they  had  fakeii 
on  the  islatid. 

On  another  occasion,  a largo  party  of  Foxes  floated  down  the  Ontonagun  in  tlicir 
snittU  inland  bark  canoes.  They  landed  in  the  night  on  the  island  of  their  foes,  and 
early  in  the  morning  captured  four  women  that  had  gouc  to  gather  W'ucxl;  the  s{K>t  is 
still  pointcnl  out.  « 

The  revenge  of  the  Cjibwos  was  cjuick  and  complete;  fw  the  Foxes,  by  their 
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exuUftnt  yclK  di»covercd  to  their  enemies  the  course  of  their  flight,  and  hundre<l»  of 
the  Ojibwa  warriors  embarked  hastily  in  their  large  lake  canoes  in  pursuit  A dense 
fog  covered  the  lake,  and,  depending  on  this  for  eventual  escape,  and  confident  in  their 
nuiubens  the  Foxes,  intoxicated  with  their  success,  kept  up  a continual  yelling  and 
singing.  Thus  guided,  the  Ojihwas  silently  and  swiftly  pursued  tJivm,  keeping 
purposely  in  their  wake,  till  they  arrived  opposite  a line  of  steep  rocky  coast,  a mile 
above  the  mouth  of  Montreal  River  and  eight  leagues  from  La  Pointe;  here  they  fell 
on  the  Foxes  with  great  fuiy, — fighting  in  large  canoes  which  sat  finnly  in  the  water, 
they  nearly  destroyed  to  a man  the  party  of  four  hundred  Foxes,  who,  being  in  small 
canoes,  were  upset,  and  most  of  them  drowned  and  disj>atohc<l  in  the  water  ^Plate  32). 
This  is  the  only  naval  engagement  the  old  men  of  this  tribe  tell  of. 

Soon  after  the  al>ove  occunvnee,  a j>arty  of  Foxes  fell  on  a camp  of  Ojibwas  at 
Kah-piik-wa-ka,  while  the  men  were  out  hunting.  They  captured  two  youths,  having 
driven  them  into  Isjggy  ground.  One  of  these  prisoners  was  the  son  of  a princi|>al 
Oji!)wa  chief  nained  and  belonging  to  the  Ah-atch-tvaul'  family. 

A tale  wjis  told  me  by  a direct  descendant  of  this  A/t-aich^wauk  family  connected 
with  the  capture  of  this  youth,  which  deser\'es  a pljice  in  the  n'coitls  of  tlie  tribe. 
At  the  time  the  capture  was  made,  the  fatlicrof  the  young  man  was  out  on  a hunt. 
Kctiiming  home,  he  heanl  the  hcart>rmuling  news,  and  knowing  that  his  siufs  fate 
would  be  the  stake,  he  immediately  ]>ursucd  the  retuniing  captors  singly  and  alone. 
Following  in  their  trail,  be  arrived  at  one  of  their  priuci|)al  villages  while  the  Fo.xes 
were  in  the  act  of  burning  his  son  with  fire.  He  Htep{)ed  Ixddly  into  the  midst  of  his 
eticmioM,  and  offenxl  to  take  the  place  of  his  son.  “My  son,’*  said  he,  “hn.s  si'cn  hut 
a few  winters;  his  feet  have  never  trod  the  w'ar-path  : hut  the  hairs  of  my  hea<l  are 
white,  and  over  the  grttves  of  my  relatives  1 have  hung  many  scalps  that  I have  taken 
from  the  hewls  of  your  warriors.”  The  old  chiers  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Fo.xes,— 
Lis  son  relcas(^l,  and  hini.«olf  bunit  at  the  stake  w'ith  nil  the  tortures  that  savage 
ingenuity  could  invent  The  son  returned  to  his  fieople,  and  was  afterwards  knowm 
by  his  father’s  name.  Hu  becanre  a noted  man  in  bis  tribe,  and,  in  the  course  of  bis 
history,  we  will  have  occasion  to  notice  his  deeds  in  after  life. 

The  act  related  alx>ve  w<u*  terribly  avengiHl  by  the  Ojibwn  trilje.  A large  war- 
party  was  collected  and  marelied  agaitisi  the  towns  of  the  Foxes,  on  the  Chipjicwa 
river;  and  they  returned  not  until  six  villages  of  their  enemies  liad  been  laid  waste, 
and  their  inhabitants  deetroyed.  After  this  event  the  Fox  tribe  retired  from  the 
coiiutiy*  lx>rdering  on  Luke  Superior,  ojkI  fell  l>ack  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  war  between  the  two  tribes  was  hUxsly  in  the  extreme,  and  carried  on  with  all 
the  cruelty  of  savage  warfan*.  Captives  were  taken  and  burnt  by  fire.  This  custom 
originaUx)  in  the  following  nmtmer. 

A noted  warrior  of  the  Ojibwns  was  once  taken  captive  by  his  own  nephew,  son  to 
his  sister,  who  had  been  captured  and  married  among  the  Foxes.  The  nephew,  to 
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hIiow  his  ptM>ple  his  utter  dUro^anl  to  any  tio  of  relationship  with  the  Ojibwas, 
planted  two  stakes  in  the  ground,  and  taking  Ids  captive  by  the  ann,  tied  his  feet  and 
hamU  to  Uie  sUikes,  remarking  that  he  wisluHl  to  warm  his  uncle  by  u good  hre,"  he 
then  built  up  a large  firc^  and  alter  roasting  one  side  of  his  victim,  he  turm^^l  the  other 
to  the  blaze;  when  the  naked  body  had  U^n  burnt  to  a blister,  he  untietl  him,  and 
letting  him  loose,  told  him  to  go  home,  and  tell  the  Ojibwas  how  the  Foxes  treated 
their  uncles.’*  The  uncle  recovered  from  his  fire-wounds,  and  in  a future  excursion 
succeeded  in  capturing  his  nephew,  lie  took  him  to  the  village  of  the  Ojibwas, 
where  ho  tied  him  to  a stake,  and  taking  u fresh  elk-skin,  on  which  a layer  of  fut  bad 
purjMisely  Wii  leR,  he  |ilaeed  it  over  u fin%  until  it  became  one  iimnense  blaze,  and 
tlion  throwing  it  over  the  nakc<i  shouhlers  of  his  nephew,  remarktHl,  “ Nephew,  when  I 
was  in  your  rillage,  you  warnjed  me  before  a gcxxl  fire;  now  I,  in  retun»,  give  you  a 
mantle  to  warm  your  back.^  The  elk-skin,  covered  with  fat,  hunit  furiously,  and 
crisping,  lightc<l  around  the  lx>dy  of  bis  nephew  a dren^lful  mantle,  that  soon 
consuiiR'il  him.  This  act  was  regain  retaliateii  by  the  Foxes,  and  death  by  fire  i<oon 
became  cu.^tomar)'  with  Ijoth  tribes. 

Soon  after  their  hike  figbt  witli  ibis  tribe,  a war-party  of  Sioux,  numbering  one 
bumlred  mid  fifty  men,  found  their  way  to  the  extreme  point  of  Sha^di-tmum-U:, 
directly  opposite  tlio  town  of  I^ixiinte,  one  mile  distant.  Here  they  laid  in  wait,  and 
one  morning  attacked  two  young  men  w'ho  hod  gone  to  the  point  to  look  for  ducks. 
The  spot  being  in  those  days  covered  with  numerous  sand-hills,  they  defended 
thcm.-’clves  till  the  village  opposite  Ix^came  alanned,  and  the  Ojibw'a  warriors,  quickly 
collecting,  ran  to  the  southern  extremity  of  their  town,  and  at  Cooselierrv  creek 
embarked  in  their  canoes,  and  pmldltHi  straight  across  to  the  little  jmrtage,  a place 
where  Shag-ah-waum-ik  is  but  a few  rods  wide  — once  in  jxwsession  of  this  spot,  the 
Sioux  were  entirely  cut  off  from  retreat.  The  van  of  Iwlh  parties  arrived  there  at  the 
same  moment,  and  a severe  fight  for  egress  was  maiutained  by  the  Sioux;  they  were 
however  driven  back,  and  being  caught  as  it  were  in  a trap,  were  to  a man  killed, 
except  two  who  swam  into  the  lake,  and  as  their  bodies  were  not  found,  it  was 
supposed  that  they  had  performed  tlie  almost  superhuman  act  of  sw  imming  three  or 
four  miles  m fresh  water. 

The  particles  of  hones  still  streivn  over  the  whole  point  are  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  slain  warriors. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  a w'arrior  of  the  Crane  family,  who,  Ijeing  left  by  his  fellows 
in  the  hurry  of  embarking,  lashed  his  lx>w  and  quiver  of  am>ws  to  his  hack,  and  swam 
to  Shag-oh-waumick,  over  a mile  distant;  so  eager  was  ho  for  the  fight.  11c  arrived 
after  the  battle  was  over,  and  was  so  enraged  by  disapjx»intmeiit,  that  he  struck, 
indiscriminately,  his  fellows,  for  ha>'ing  left  him  liebiiid. 

The  encounters  which  I have  briefly  mentioned  are  related  by  the  old  men  with 
great  minuteness,  and  interspersed  with  anecdotes.  Happening  Ix^tore  their  intercourse 
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with  the  whites*,  they  fought  with  their  primitive  weapons;  spears,  bows  ami  arrows, 
and  war-cluhs. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  period  when  the  white  man  first  became  known  to  them.  The 
tradition  of  this  imiJortaut  era  in  their  history  is  briefly  as  follows: 

A principal  man  of  the  Mc-tla-uv^tciu,  named  Ma-^K-ioa-pe-guy  drcamwl  a droain,  in 
which  he  liehtdd  spirits  in  the  shape  of  men,  but  having  white  skins,  and  their  heiula 
were  covered.  They  approached  him  with  a smile  on  the  face,  and  the  hands 
extended. 

This  dream  he  told  to  the  principal  men  of  his  trilje,  in  a council,  and  over  a feast 
to  his  d roam-spirit.  Tie  infonned  them  that  the  spirits  he  Iiml  seen  in  his  dream 
Resided  in  the  cast,  and  that  he  would  go  and  find  them. 

For  one  year  Mti‘ee-tc*x-pe^  prejwred  for  his  journey.  He  mode  a strong  ctuioe,  and 
dried  meat  for  his  wapjK:),  and,  with  only  hU  wife  as  n companion,  he  left  Lapointe  to 
go  and  find  the  spirits  he  had  seen  in  his  dream.'  He  went  down  the  Groat  T>ake, 
and  entered  into  a river  that  flowed  towattls  the  rising  of  the  sun.  He  passed  through 
tribes  of  the  red  man  that  spoke  different  languages. 

At  lost,  when  the  river  ha<l  become  wide,  and  like  a lake,  he  found  on  the  baiik-s 
one  night,  as  he  encamped,  a hut  built  of  and  the  stum()s  of  Ini^  trees  that  bad 
been  cut  by  other  and  sharper  instruments  than  their  rude  axes. 

The  signs  thus  discovered  were  apparently  two  wdnlers  old. 

Much  encouraged,  Ma-^e-ica-pe^  continued  hia  course  down  stremn,  and  the  next 
day  t^in  came  to  another  deserted  b^  hut 

The  third  day  he  saw  another  log  hut,  from  the  chimney  of  which  arose  a smoko. 
It  was  occupied  by  Uie  white  spirits  of  his  dream,  who  came  out  and  cordially 
welcomed  liim  with  a shake  of  the  hand. 

Mlieii  he  returned  to  his  people,  he  brought  the  presents  he  had  received  of  an  axe, 
n knife,  Ijeads,  and  some  scarlet  cloth,  which  he  had  carefully  secured  in  his  modieine- 
Ijag,  arid  brought  safely  to 

('ollccting  his  iwople  to  council,  he  allowed  them  the  sacred  presents  of  the  white 
spirits. 

The  next  season  numbers  followed  Mase-ica-pe^  on  his  second  visit  to  the  whiU«. 
They  carried  with  them  many  beaver-skins,  and  rctunicd  wdth  the  fire-arms  that  from 
this  time  made  them  the  terror  of  their  enemies. 

From  this  time  the  dispersion  of  the  tribe  from  La  Pointe  can  be  dated.  The 
Indians  say,  eight  generations  or  “ string  of  lives”  ago,  which,  estimating  an  Indian 
generation  at  thirty-five  years,  would  make  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago. 

One  cause  has  been  given  to  me,  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  by  persons  of  tlio 
tribe,  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  tlieir  dispersion  from  the  island. 


' Ercn  ID  tbe  prevent  dt;  the  IndiaoB  have  near!)’  the  aame  belief  in  their  fast  dreaain  as  the  Hebrevs  of  old. 
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Poi»onin|c.  in  thwe  (Iuvp,  wai«  n common  mode  of  revenfpng  an  injury.  These 
Inilians^  on  a small  scale,  have  hud  their  ages  of  Medicis,  Borgijis  and  poisons,  as  well 
as  the  whites ; and  it  is  told  that  it  required  but  the  slightest  cause  for  a {person  to 
draw  down  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  a nie<iiciiie-man,  and  die  of  his  poison. 
Instane**s  occiirri’d,  where  the  poisoners  uix*  known  to  have  dug  up  their  victims,  and 
invite  the  relatives  to  a feast  on  the  IkkIv. 

This  horrid  ceremony  wa'*  got  up  in  utter  darkness,  and  not  till  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  had  received  their  share  of  the  least  were  ton*hes  suddenly  lighted,  and  they 
liecame  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  buiiqiiet.  Fear  of  the  poisoner’s  pow'cr  and 
vengeance  would  cmistrain  them  to  eat  what  was  placed  before  them.  This  was  a 
usual  sacrificial  feast  to  the  spirit  of  the  poison. 

At  this  period,  the  triljc  liviNi  in  great  awe  of  one  another,  and  especially  of  their 
mcdicin<N-men : the  fear  of  whom  has  not  yet  quite  died  away,  and  which  is  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  this  body  among  them. 

At  this  period,  it  is  also  afftniKHl  that  it  waii>  customary  to  offer  to  their  different 
M(Hla-we  spirits,  human  sacrifiw^s  of  one  another,  and  of  their  children.  Thi.s  sacrifice 
is  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  roots  of  a huge  pine-tree  that  stood  somewhere  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  w’hich  reared  its  branches  far  alsive  other  trees. 

The  virgin  fea.st  of  human  flesh,  which  w'e  sometimes  hear  spoken  of,  and  road  of, 
was  also  in  full  practice ; and  there  was  an  old  woman  alive  at  La  Pointe  a few  years 
since,  who  could  tell  tales  on  this  hoa^l  (her  own  experience)  that  would  make  the 
blood  run  cold. 

To  such  an  extent  were  these  evil  practices  carried,  that  at  Inst  fear  fell  on  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Pointe;  the  weeping  and  wailing  of  or  ghosts  were  beard 

nightly  resounding  through  their  town,  till  at  lost  they  fled,  and  a general  di«i)er8ion 
to<ik  plaj.'e,  which  left  their  island  entirely  deserted. 

I have  asked  old  Jit-^he-ke  and  Tug-^rovg-aun-ay,  chiefs  at  La  Pointe,  and  old  men 
of  other  bands,  for  corroboration  of  this  (ale  I have  here  related;  and  though  not 
denying  it  altogether,  they  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  which  is  but  natural 
they  should,  from  res|>ect  to  the  memoiy  of  their  ancc.stors. 

My  infunnation  w'as  derived  from  old  half-breeds  of  the  Cadotte  family,  who  were 
informed  of  the  above  facts  by  very  old  Indians,  who,  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  were 
still  living  at  La  Pointe,  some  of  them  over  a century  old,  and  who  could  remember 
the  tales  their  immediate  fathers  related  to  them. 

It  is  A fact  also  worthy  of  mention,  that  before  traders  came  and  made  their 
residence  on  the  island,  no  Indian,  it  is  said,  dare  sleep  over-night  on  the  site  of  their 
old  town,  for  fear  of  the  Jf-hiritg. 

The  first  traders  that  built  on  the  island,  during  the  old  French  domination,  found 
their  gardens  overgrown  with  many  years'  growtli  of  trees,  and  it  is  comparatively 
Pt.  IL— 10 
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lately,  that  the  baud  living  on  the  opiw»ite  liay  of  S/tfuj-aJt-tDaum-ii\  returned  to  live 
on  the  island. 

Being  bard  preasetl  by  their  enemies,  or  in  time  of  great  famine,  such  a thing  aa 
eating  human  flesh  might  have  been  adopted  to  save  life— as  even  at  the  present  time 
it  often  happens  among  the  Indians  north  of  Lake  Superior.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  of  their  poisoning  one  another,  might  have  given  rise  to  the  above  story,  and  might 
have  conduced  in  some  measure  to  their  dispersion,  which  I am  inclined  to  believe  took 
place  naturally,  os  they  prevailed  against  their  enemies,  and  Ix'cume  possessed  of  a 
larger  extent  of  country. 

After  this,  being  aware  of  the  white  man’s  presence  on  the  wntinent,  tlie  next 
occurrence  of  importance  was  the  faking  of  the  Sioux  village  of  Sandy  Lake,  on  the 
Mississippi. 

Bi-<mg-mih,  the  young  man  whose  father  had  died  for  him  at  the  stake,  became, 
after  this  occurrence,  a fierce  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Sioux  and  Foxes,  taking 
every  opportunity,  and  indeed  making  it  tlie  business  of  his  life,  to  nwenge  the  death 
of  his  brave  father. 

With  a large  band  of  his  tribe,  he  pushed  on  up  the  lake,  and  made  a stand  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  }V‘i-a-f/uah4K'e<-he-ffum-e.  At  this  point  collected  a large  w’ar-party, 

from  the  different  villages  of  the  Ojibwas  on  the  lake  shore,  at  the  head  of  which  be 
proceeded  in  canoes  up  tlm  St.  Louis,  and  attacked  with  great  success  the  then  large 
Sioux  town  of  Sandy  Lake.  They  destroyed  numbers  of  tlieir  enemies,  and  drove 
them  forever  from  the  lake.  Here  Bi-ans-wnh,  with  his  band,  eventually  made  their 
abiding-place  and  vill^.  It  is  at  tliis  ()oint  that  the  Ojibwas,  in  their  western 
conquests,  first  came  on  to  the  Mississippi.  Tliey  maile  this  their  central  point  and 
rall>dng-place,  where  parties  col1ecte<l,  who  maivhed  against  and  %TCRte<l  from  the  Sioux 
Leech,  Cass,  Winnipeg,  Millc  Lac,  and  Red  lakes.  It  is  from  this  iK>mt  that  the 
different  Konds,  now  living  on  and  over  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  radiatetl. 

besides  his  deeds  in  war,  is  also  noted  as  having  put  a stop  to  the 
inhuman  custom  of  burning  prisoners  by  fire.  This  he  effected  by  a treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Sioux,  and  though  the  jK*ace  was  soon  after  broken,  yet  l)oth  parties  mutually 
refrained  from  the  alx)ve  j)ractico.  From  this  time  prisoners  were  seldom  taken,  and 
if  taken  never  burnt. 

Besides  the  large  band  that  pushed  their  way  to  the  head-waters  of  the  great  idwr, 
other  bands  left  the  lake  shore,  and  mode  their  towns  at  Courtoreille,  Lac  du  Flambeau, 
and  on  the  St.  Croix  river;  conquering,  at  the  expense  of  much  blood,  the  countiy' 
as  they  advanced. 

One  morning  a party  of  young  men  going  out  from  the  Bay  of  to 

spear  fish  through  tlie  ice  in  the  fore  part  of  the  winter,  diwovereil  a smoke  arising 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  then  unfroquento<l  island  of  their  old  town, 
La  Pointe.  They  proceeded  thither,  and  found,  in  a rude  cabin  matte  of  logs,  two  wlute 
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men  in  the  last  stages- of  star\ation.  They  liiul  evidently  been  driven  on  the  island 
by  ice,  late  in  the  fall,  where  tliey  hiul  remained  for  some  time,  suffering  the  pongs  of 
hunger.  At  the  time  denoted,  tl»cy  hod  been  reduced  to  (he  extremity  of  roasting 
their  cloth  and  blonkcta  over  the  cools,  and  thua  eating  them  aa  a last  means  of 
Bustaining  life. 

The  Indians  carefully  conveyed  them  to  their  village,  and  fed  them  with  judicious 
kindness.  But  one,  however,  survived;  who,  after  n'Uiaiiiing  with  them  through  the 
winter,  returned  to  Quebec,  where  he  cainc  from. 

The  above  stoiy  is  invariably  given  by  the  old  men  of  I^apointe  on  being  asked  the 
question,  Who  was  the  first  white  man  that  found  the  Indians  at  Lapointe  after  they 
were  known  to  be  on  the  continent?” 

The  cveuts  narrateil  hapjx^ned  seven  string  of  lives  ago. 

Of  Fathers  Marquette  and  Alloez,  wdioin  Mr.  Bancroft  states  as  having,  one  hundriHl 
and  eighty*two  years  ago,  found  their  way  to  the  Bay  of  Shag-d-tctium-iA%  and  tliere 
opened  a mission  among  a larger  Imiid  of  Indians,  I cannot  obtain  from  them 
corroljomtive  testimony  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  faert  that  they  were  the  jx'ople  thus 
visited. 

Unless  they  were  the  white  men  fimnd  os  the  above  story  relates,  the  Indians  have 
no  knowledge  or  account  of  them. 

An  old  antique  silver  crucifix  was,  in  1847,  found  by  an  old  woman  in  her  garden, 
near  I^upointe,  after  its  having  Ijeeii  ploughed  up.  This  circumstance  would  go  to 
prove  that  the  fearless  and  enterprising  Jesuits  liml  betm  of  old  alwut  the  spot. 

The  first  white  men  that  inadt?  a permanent  residence  among  them  were  traders. 
During  the  old  French  domination,  a ]>ost  wan  built  on  the  Ldand  of  La  Pointe,  at  the 
mouth  of  a creek  or  slough  between  the  present  site  of  the  American  Fur  Company’s, 
post  and  the  Presbyterian  mission. 

The  buildings  were  surrounded  by  irnHsades  of  cedar,  and  cannon  are  said  to  have 
been  moimted  on  gtianl. 

A tragedy  happened  here  which  is  minutely  spoken  of  by  the  Indians,  and  which 
caused  the  dismantling  and  evacuation  of  the  post. 

The  tnulcr  in  charge,  whose  name  was  Joseph , was  murdered,  with  his  wife 

and  two  children,  in  cold  blood,  by  his  hired  man.  Two  causes  ore  given  for  this 
outrage : first,  the  man,  being  discovered  pilfering  gouls  from  his  master,  w as  afraid 
to  be  denounced  and  punished  in  the  spring,  on  the  arrival  of  the  master,  or  governor, 
and  for  this  reason  he  detenninod  on  his  death;  and  second,  be  hod  become  enamoured 
with  his  master's  wife,  and  wished  to  get  possession  of  her.  After  killing  her  husband 
he  tried  to  force  her  to  his  wishes,  but  she  defeude<l  herself  in  such  a manner  with  an 
Indian  spear,  that  he  was  obliged,  in  selWefenco,  to  despatch  her,  and  afterwords  her 
two  children.  He  buried  (he  Ixxlics  in  a pile  of  chips  and  shavings  heaped  up  in  one 
comer  of  the  fort. 
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This  act  was  perpetrated  in  the  spring,  while  the  Indians  were  all  camped  in  their 
sugar  bushes  on  the  main  shore,  and  Uic  ice  was  become  weak  and  rotten. 

Tl»e  murderer  told  the  Indians  who  inquired  for  their  trader,  the  plausible  story  that 
his  master  had  gone  with  his  family  on  a d<^  train,  to  visit  them  at  their  sugar  camps. 
The  ice  licing  bad,  all  supposed  that  he  had  broken  in,  ami  drowned  in  the  lake.  A few 
days  after,  when  the  bay  l)ccame  free  of  ice,  the  Indiana  tunun]  out  to  hunt  for  the  bodies 
of  their  trader  and  family  along  the  shores  of  the  island  and  main,  but  without  success. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring,  a light  canoe  arrived  from  Quebec  with  a partner  of  the 
trading  company  that  owned  the  jxwt.  At  first,  the  stoiy^  of  the  murderer  was 
believed,  but  spots  of  blood,  afterwards  discovered  on  the  door  and  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment  where  he  liad  immlered  the  trader’s  wife,  led  to  suspicion,  and  the  man  was 
ordered  to  be  hound  and  confined.  A day  or  two  after  tliis,  the  partner,  walking  round 
the  place  endeavoring  to  find  further  traces  of  the  supjiosed  murder,  stuck  his  sword 
into  the  ])ile  of  rulihish  lying  in  the  comer  of  the  fort.  The  stench  arising  from  the 
point  of  his  cone  told,  that  there  the  bodies  were  concealed.  They  were  immediately 
dug  up  in  presence  of  the  murderer,  who  thereupon  confessed  his  crime. 

The  fort  was  rami  to  the  ground,  and  the  cannon  and  iron  works  thrown  into  the  adja- 
cent |>ond,  where,  the  bottom  lieiiig  deep  and  miry,  they  have  never  lieen  discovered. 

The  culprit  was  taken  to  Quebec  for  punishment,  but,  as  some  have  it,  escaped  on 
the  way,  and  was  aflerwanls  toinahawke<l  by  an  Indian  warrior,  while  boasting  of  his 
deed  of  blood  at  the  refl  pole,  where  warriors  were  telling  of  their  feats  in  war. 

It  had  become  customary,  during  the  French  domination,  for  the  Ojibwas  of  Lake 
Superior  to  visit  yearly  Mackinac,  Montn»al,  and  even  Queliec.  They  were  well 
treated  by  the  French,  who  had,  at  this  time,  already  intermarried  with  them,  and 
thus  formed  a link  that  made  them,  ever  atler,  their  fast  friemls. 

In  their  wars  with  the  British,  the  f^ibwas  took  active  part  with  the  Fi\*nch,  and 
numbers  of  their  warriors,  headed  by  their  chief,  Mn‘mong-f‘j»’<hy  were  present  at  the 
battle  and  fall  of  Quebec,  where  the  two  great  captains,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  fell. 

The  Ojibwas  also  joined  the  league  of  their  relative,  the  great  Oltowa  chief, 
and  were  mainly  instrumental  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Mackinac,  through  the  stratagem 
of  playing  ball  for  the  amusement  of  the  fated  garrison. 

After  the  conquest  of  ('anada  by  the  British,  the  different  French  trading-posts  were 
dismantled,  and  but  a few  of  the  old  French  traders  and  \'o\  ager8  remained  in  Lake 
Superior.  Among  these,  tliey  mention  or  John  Baptist  Cadotte,  who 

was  in  the  vicinity  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Mackinac,  and  massacre  of  the  garrison  by 
the  Ojibwas  and  Ottowas.  It  was  this  man’s  Indian  wife  who  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  life  of  Alexander  Henry,  the  only  Kiiglishman  that  surv’ived  the  massacre.* 


'Bcai<lc«  Henry,  two  EoglUbmca,  Q»mc<l  Solomons  aixl  Clark,  escaped.  One  crept  up  a cVinmej;  tbc  other 
hid  btmaclf  under  a heap  of  com.  Vide  mj  PcrBooal  Memoirs.  Two  officers  and  ten  men  were  also  saved. 
Vide  Porkroan'i  Pontiac,  p.  M6.  — H,  R.  8.] 
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Cfulotto,  in  partnership  with  Henry,  wore  the  Orst  traders  after  the  fall  of  the 
French,  who  came  into  the  country  of  the  Ojibwas.  They  wintered  two  years  at 
a |>oint  of  saud-itx  k in  the  bay  of  Shag-o^waum-ikj  and  for  two  years 
are  said  to  have  worked  the  minea  of  copper  on  the  Ontanagmi  river. 

Codottc  was  the  first  permanent  white  settler  on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  he 
died  at  an  advance<I  age,  leaving  a family  of  children  and  grand-children,  half- 
brewl-S  spreml  over  the  whole  Ojihwa  country. 

It  is  alKnit  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Fort  Mackinac,  that  the  last  fight  between 
the  Ojibwas  and  Iroquois  is  told  of,  as  having  hapi>ened.  The  St.  Marie  Indians 
know'  proljably  this  circumstance  hetter  than  old  Besheke  of  Lapointe,  from  whom  I 
obtained  it  As  the  story  goes,  u war-party  of  Ojibw'as  were  collected  to  march  into 
the  AW-o-wo  country,  in  search  of  scalps.  When  arrived  a short  distance  below  the 
rapids  of  Ste.  Marie,  on  encamping,  they  hoard  yelling,  singing,  and  much  noise  on  the 
river  IjcIow  them,  and  standing  out  scouts,  they  soon  learned  that  it  was  a party  of 
AW-o-tmy«,  bound  on  a wur>exrursioii  into  their  countiy.  The  enemy  hail  also 
encamped,  and  were  making  merry  on  liquor,  stolen,  probably,  from  w'hite  traders. 

The  Ojibwos,  waiting  until  they  hml  drunk  themselves  asleep,  fell  on  them,  and 
nearly  destn»yed  the  whole  party. 

The  spot  from  this  circumstance  was  named  Point  Irocpiois.  This  is  the  last  war- 
party  that  the  NimIowos  are  said  to  have  stmt  against  the  Lake  Superior  Ojibwas. 

Some  years  after  this  occurred,  a man  arwe  among  the  Ojibwas  of  La  Pointc,  w ho 
became  a renowned  war-leader,  and  took  up  with  great  success  the  quarrels  of  his 
tribe  with  the  Sioux  and  Foxes.  Wau1>ojecg,  or  White  Fisher  of  the  Reindeer, 
Toteni,  was  the  son  of  the  chief  that  le<i  the  Ojihwa  warriors  under 

Montcalm,  at  the  taking  of  Qucl>ec.  He  was  by  blood  jMirtly  of  Sioux  extraction,  being 
relattKl  to  old  Wabashaw*,  chief  of  a band  of  Sioux,  living  at  the 

foot  of  Lake  Pepin. 

When  arrived  at  the  full  age  of  maturity,  he  collected  a war-party  of  three  hundred 
warriors,  an<l  tloated  down  the  St.  Croix  river  at  their  head,  into  the  countiy'  of  their 
enemies. 

At  the  mouth  of  Snake  river  tliey  were  to  mc'ct  a party  collected  from  Mille-T>ac 
and  Samly  Lake,  to  join  them  on  their-war  excursion.  Not  finding  the  party  as 
expectetl.  and  confident  in  his  mmilKMx,  Waulsojecg  pursued  his  way  dow'n  stream, 
leaving  marks,  however,  by  which  the  other  party  would  be  guided. 

Arriving  early  in  the  momuig  at  the  head  of  the  portage  that  leads  around  the  falls 
of  St.  Croix,  the  men  hml  alreaily  lifted  their  light  ciuioes  on  their  bends,  to  carry 
across  the  portage,  wlien  the  scouts  came  in  with  the  news,  that  a large  Ixxly  of  Sioux 
and  Foxes  were  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  jwrtagc.  The  Cljihwas  put  on  their  w'ar- 
paints  and  ornaments,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  portage  tliey  met  their  enemies,  who 
were  bound  on  the  same  errand  as  themselves.  The  combined  Sioux  and  Fox 
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warriors  were  much  more  numcmus  than  the  Cjibwaa,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  wiid  that 
the  Foxes,  confident  in  their  numbers,  rcxjuested  the  Sioux  to  stand  bv,  and  »ee  how 
coaily  they  could  rout  the  Ojibwos.  The  Sioux  therefore  stood,  or  sat  on  the  rocks  at 
a distance,  quietly  smoking  their  pipes. 

The  fight  is  said  to  have  been  fierce  and  hardly  contested.  About  noon,  the  Foxes 
commenced  to  give  ground,  having  lost  some  of  their  leading  men.  At  last  they 
tunietl  and  fairly  tle<l,  the  Ojibwos  after  them.  They  would  probably  have  been  killed 
to  a man,  and  driven  into  the  water,  hod  not,  at  this  moment,  tlio  Sioux,  eager  and 
fresh  for  a fight,  raised  their  war-whoop,  and  ru.shed  to  the  rescue  of  their  defeated 
allies. 

The  Ojibw'as  resisted  their  new  enemies  manfully,  and  it  wiu*  not  till  their  uinmuni- 
tion  had  failed,  that  they,  in  turn,  showed  their  backs  in  Right. 

But  few  w'oiild  have  escaped  to  tell  the  sad  tale  of  their  defeat,  had  not,  at  this 
juncture,  the  i>arty  from  Stindy  Lake,  who  were  to  have  met  them  at  Snake  River, 
arrived  at  the  hesid  of  the  portage,  and,  seeing  their  friends  driven  over  the  rock.s  into 
the  water,  they  jumiieil  out  of  their  canoes,  and  sixty  warriors,  fivsh  for  the  contest, 
withstood  the  onset  of  the  Sioux  and  Foxes  till  their  frieiuls  nillie<l  again  to  the  fight. 

The  allic<]  Sioux  and  Foxes,  being  out  of  ammunition,  are  said  to  have,  in  turn, 
fled,  and  their  slaugliter  to  have  been  great.  Many  were  driven  over  the  steep  rocks 
into  the  boiling  rapids  below' ; and  every  crevice  in  the  rocks  contained  a dead  or 
wounded  enemy. 

From  this  time,  the  Foxes  retired  south,  and  gave  up  the  contest  with  their 
victorious  enemies. 

Wttu-bo-jeeg,  who  led  the  I>ake  Suiierior  bands  in  this  battle,  often  afterwards  led 
his  warriors  with  greiit  success  against  the  Sioux,  and  became  noted  for  his  bravery 
and  wisdom.  He  swayed  the  influence  of  a niasteiv<pirit  over  his  whole  tribe.  He  U 
one  of  tliose  that  the  Ojibwa  of  the  present  day  speak  of  with  pride. 

Bi-tihs-icuh  and  fouglit  for  their  |K>ople  and  for  conquests ; Mu-tnonff-e-^e^fa 

for  the  French,  and  A/w/oy-treos,  another  chief,  wtemiwraneous  w’ith  Waiib-ojeeg,  was 
ju-stly  noted  for  his  peaceable  disposition,  and  unwavering  friendship  for  the  wliites. 
He  was  a chief  of  the  Ah<tuh-fmuk  stock,  and  had  great  influence  with  his  j>eoj>le, 
who  were,  in  those  days,  wild  and  untameable,  and  rcf|uircd  a strong  hand  to  ch<^k  a 
propensity  for  pillaging  from  white  traders,  to  whom  An-ditg-uvoe  w'as  as  a guardian 
spirit  He  wa.s  the  grandfather  of  the  present  old  chief  Ik-^holv  of  La  Pointe. 

We  will  now'  return  to  the  northeni  wing  of  the  tribe,  who,  under  their  chief 
had  pushed  their  way  to  l^idy  Lake.  From  this  place  we  have  said  that 
they  harassed  the  Sioux  til!  they  drove  them  from  Leech,  Cass,  Winni|x*g,  RihI,  and 
Mille  Laki^,  which  last  w'os  a laigc  and  favorite  village  of  their  enemies.  These 
lakes,  in  every  way  adapted  to  their  mode  of  living  — abounding  in  game,  wild  rice, 
fish,  maple  to  make  sugar,  and  birch  hark  for  canoes,  were  occupied  by  detached  hands 
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of  the  Ojibwjis.  They  lived  in  fear  mid  IrembHiig,  and,  for  more  Bofety,  at  first  located 
on  islaiidn  in  the  dtffeix'iit  lakes. 

From  the  time,  now  over  a ccmtiiry  o^,  when  they  first  conquered  these  places,  not 
a year  has  paused  but  their  blood  has  lK*on  spilleil  in  their  defence  j and  many,  very 
many,  have  lost  their  lives:  notwithstanding  which,  they  have  hung  on,  unyielding 
and  tenacious,  till  they  have  comptdled  their  enemies  to  retire  west  of  tlie  St.  Peters, 
and  Red  River  of  the  North ; and  south,  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters. 

Their  hunts  are  made  alUigcther  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Siottx,  and  it  was  a 
common  boast  of  their  late  warnduef  BngM}n-a4ce^hUj^  that  btul  not  the 

white  man  interfered,  and  at  the  treaty  of  Pmine<}u-Chicn  drawn  the  lines  lx*tween 
them,  his  people  woulil  now  lie  dwelling  at  St.  Peters. 

The  bands  now  living  on  and  over  tlie  beml-waters  of  the  Mls.sissippi,  now  live  over 
a country  embmceil  within  the  on*a  of  four  hundrcid  miles  north  and  south,  and  two 
hundred  east  and  west,  from  Mille-Iwac  to  Pomhina,  and  from  Sandy  Lake  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North. 

They  number  lx‘tween  three  and  four  thousand  souls. 

On  the  tract  of  country  they  occupy,  many  spots  are  pointed  out  whore  the  warriors 
of  these  two  contending  tribes  have  met  in  battle,  and  their  blood  flowed  fn‘ely.  More 
fights,  massacres,  and  surprises  are  told  of,  than  would,  if  detailed,  fill  a large  hook. 
In  this  condensed  account,  however,  we  shall  only  notice  their  principal  battles. 

A few  years  after  the  smoke  of  the  Ojibwa  lodges  had  first  arisen  from  Sandy  Lake, 
one  of  their  war-parties  met  a party  of  their  enemies  the  Sioux,  on  a point  in  loiko 
Winnipeg,  where  a considerable  fight  ensuetl,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
eventual  evacuation  of  the  lake  by  the  Sioux. 

The  Ojibwas  note  this  fight,  ns  having  killed  in  it  a one-foot<*d  Sioux,  the  other 
having  been  either  cut  or  fiw.c  off. 

Alx>ut  ninety  years  ago,  ns  near  ns  we  can  compute  from  Indian  time,  a party  of 
alxiiit  three  liundrc<l  Sioux  warriors  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  their  can<x‘.s,  went  up 
the  Crow-wing,  made  portages  across  to  Leech  Lake,  and  floated  dow'n  the  Mississippi 
through  I>ake  WinnijK*g,  capturing  and  killing  straggling  Ojibwas  as  they  went.  The}" 
arrived  at  Sandy  Lake,  and  attacktHl  the  village  of  the  Ojibwas.  The  men  being  away 
on  a war-excursion,  the  Sioux  with  ease  killed  and  capturetl  their  women  and  children. 
The  Ojibwa  warriors  had  left  their  fateil  village,  to  the  number  of  sixty  warriors.  On 
arriving  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi,  they  discovered  the  traces  of  their 
eoemieis  who  had  gone  up  the  Crow-wing.  Too  late  to  return  to  the  defence  of  their 
village,  they  laid  in  wait  a short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Crow-wing,  for  the 
descent  of  their  enemies. 

They  dug  hiding-holes  on  the  high  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  river 
makes  a sudden  curve,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  current  flows  under  the  I»ank.  They 
had  not  waited  long  before  the  Sioux  came  floating  in  triumph,  with  many  scalps  and 
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prinoncn.  They  Inmled  opposite  the  up|ior  mouth  of  the  Crow-wing,  to  rook  their 
moniing  meal  here,  in  plain  view  of  their  ambushed  enemy.  They  beat  the  dnim, 
and  danced  the  scalp^ance. 

Tlie  Ojibwas,  perfectly  enraged  at  the  sight,  impatiently  waited  till  their  more 
nuineroui!i  Ax's  had  again  embarked,  and  came  thmting  down  within  a few  feet  of  and 
under  them.  In  the  canoos  of  their  enemieM  they  rocf^ised  tlicir  wives  and  children, 
that  hail  been  token  captive,  ami  it  was  with  a perfect  phrensy  of  rage  that  they  let 
fly  their  bullets  and  airuws  with  unerring  aim,  picking  out  the  most  prominent  figures 
and  plumed  heads  of  the  Sioux.  In  the  surpiise  and  excitement  which  ensued,  the 
pnHoners  purposely  trip|K*d  over  the  canoes  of  (heir  captors,  and  many  escaped  to  tlio 
shore,  from  which  tlieir  husbands  were,  with  dreadful  yells,  dealing  out  the  death- 
winged bullet  and  arrow  among  their  enemies.  Many  Sioux  were  killed  while  they 
were  within  range  of  the  Ojibwa  missiles,  and  some  were  drowned  in  the  deep  current. 
The  remainder,  stil!  more  than  doubly  oulniimlx.*ring  their  enemies,  Iamle<l  aliout  half 
a mile  below,  and  returned  bravely  to  give  battle  to  the  QJibwas,  and  revenge  the 
warriors  they  had  loet.  They  first  tied  their  remaining  captives  to  trees. 

The  fight  is  said  to  have  lasted  three  days  with  great  fierceness.  The  Ojibw'os  were 
only  saved  from  annihilation  from  their  more  numerous  foes  by  being  posted  on  a hill 
where  they  had  dug  boles,  from  which,  entirely  concealed  themselves,  they  let  fly  tlieir 
bullets  and  arrows  on  their  less  hidden  enemies. 

The  ammunition  of  both  parties  is  said  to  have  failed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fight,  and  the  Sioux  digging  counter  holes,  they  fought  with  stones,  knives,  and  war- 
clubs. 

The  Sioux  were  the  first  to  retreat,  taking  with  them  their  remaining  prisoners. 

This  occurrence  nearly  depopulated  the  then  fiourishing  village  of  Sandy  Lake. 
Their  numlxTS  were,  however,  gradually  increaswl  by  families  from  the  Great  Lake; 
and  forty  years  after,  they  had  regained  their  former  numlxirs  and  consequence.  At 
this  time,  they  were  again  almost  cut  ofi*  to  a man. 

Headed  by  their  chief,  this  bond  would,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  move  their  camps 
about  Mille  Lac  and  Crow-wdng  river  to  hunt  the  deer,  bear,  buffalo,  and  elk,  that 
nlxiunded  in  these  regions.  While  thus  encamped  in  force,  the  Sioux  never  dared  to 
attiick  them,  though  straggling  parties  and  ininters  were  often  set  upon  and  never 
rtdumcd. 

One  season,  however,  the  Sioux  mustered  their  warriors  in  force,  and  with  four 
hundre<l  men,  they  followed  the  return  trail  of  the  Ojibwa  camp,  as  they  returned  to 
their  village  in  March,  to  camp  in  their  sugar  bushes. 

The  Ojibwns  were  cncampo<l,  when  attacked,  at  or  Cross  Lake, 

about  thirty  miles  northeast  from  the  month  of  Crow-wing  river. 

A day  before  the  attack,  a part  of  the  camp  had  separated  from  the  main  body  and 
movwl  olf  towards  Mille  Lac  j and  early  in  the  morning,  before  tlie  attack  was  Ijegtm,  a 
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nutu^M^r  of  womeii  Iwul  gone  on  ahetul  with  U)tul«  to  lt*avo  at  the  next  camping  ground : 
the  lives  of  all  these  were  saved. 

The  camp  numbered  about  twenty  lodges^  eight  of  which  were  long,  and  averaged 
twenty  persons  in  a lodge;  the  whole  number  probably  between  two  and  three 
liundred,  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  camp  was  located  on  u long  point  of  land  running  out  into  the  lake,  and  was 
approachable  only  by  the  icc  on  the  lake.  The  i»couts  of  the  Sioux  were  discovered 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  Ojibwas  gained  a short  time  to  prepare  for  defence.  The 
attack  was  bravely  made  by  the  Sioux,  in  open  day,  and  in  a long  line  on  the  ice. 
The  Ojibwas,  on  seeing  their  enemies  thus  advance,  dancing  ajid  yelling,  straight 
against  their  lodges,  two  of  their  bravest  warriors  {Bedud  and  She-^heeb)  sallied  forth, 
and,  meeting  their  ft>cs  on  the  open  ice,  commenced  the  engagement.  Their  fellows 
following  their  example,  the  Ojibwa  warriors  formed  a barrier  of  their  Uxlies  on  the 
ice,  for  the  shelter  of  their  women  and  children.  They  sustained  the  unequal  fight  for 
a long  time ; many  lives  were  lost,  for  they  had  no  shelter  to  protect  tijem.  The  snow 
on  the  ice  is  said  to  have  melted  with  the  blood  of  the  stain  and  wounded. 

The  remnant  of  the  Ojibwa  warriors  at  last  retreated  to  their  Itnlgcs,  where  they 
maintained  the  conflict  a long  time  in  defence  of  their  helpless  families;  not  a lodge 
pole,  or  shrub,  or  tree,  but  what  was  pei*foraU'd  with  bullets,  in  the  area  where  they 
made  this  lo.st  stand. 

To  make  our  story  short,  when  the  Sioux  ha*l  silenced  the  la.**t  yell  and  gun  of  their 
enemies,  they  kille<l  the  women  and  children,  taking  a few  captive. 

Some  of  these  captives  returned,  and  arc  still  living  — others,  among  whom  was  a 
grontbon  of  the  famous  Bi-ans-mthf  is  said  to  be  still  living ; now,  an  aged  man  among 
the  Sioux. 

Soon  aAer  the  second  almost  entire  annihilation  of  the  Sandy  T^&kc  band  at  Cross 
I>akc,  the  Pillagers  received  a severe  blow*  in  the  loss  of  a number  of  their  bravest 
warriors,  in  a hard  fight  with  tiic  north,  or  Sisseton  Sioux. 

This  band  of  Ojibwas  had  fearlessly  pushed  their  way  westward  from  Sandy  Lake, 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  retreating  foe,  till  they  came  to  Leech  Lake,  which  place, 
finding  that  it  w*os  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  defence  against  the  war-parties 
of  the  Sioux,  they  made  the  site  of  their  permanent  rall3'ing-|x>int  or  village. 

The  name  of  the  Pillagers,  or  pilloge-nien,  was  given  to 

them  by  their  fellow*  Ojibwas  and  whites,  on  account  of  their  having  taken  away  the 
goods  of  a trader,  alxiut  eighty  years  ago,  at  the  mouth  of  a creek  still  known  as  Pillage 
creek,  emptying  into  the  Crow-wing  river. 

The  band  is  also  noted  for  their  wildnesvS,  and  os  having  on  several  later  occasions 
acted  to  the  letter  of  their  name  in  their  dealings  with  traders  and  missionaries. 

Out  of  the  numberless  occasions  of  bloodshed,  in  which  this  band  have  been  engaged 
with  the  Sioux,  I will  relate  a fight  wherein  they  lost  many  of  their  bravest  warriors; 
Pt.  IL— 20 
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tlieir  conduct  ou  thii»  ocitOMion  \»  but  a fair  aiitnplt*  of  the  fcarle^^t  ftx>Lbaitl^*  with 
which  they  arc  and  which  tliey  retain  to  thia  day. 

A party  of  forty  of  their  best  warriors  left  Leech  Lake  on  an  excursion  against  the 
Sioux.  Arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Leaf  Luke,  the  heiuLwaters  of  IxMif  river,  which 
eniptiea  in  the  Crow-wing,  they  heard  the  occasional  report  of  guns  in  the  direction 
of  a distant  hill;  early  in  the  moniing  they  approached  the  place  where  they  expected 
to  find  the  enemy.  Tlic  Sioux  liad  just  decampeil,  leaving  their  fm*«  still  burning. 
Their  trail  led  in  the  direction  of  Leaf  Lake,  and  though  apparently  numerous,  the 
Ojibw’as  recklessly  followed  them. 

In  a wide,  open  prairie,  they  dlscovcre<l  three  of  their  enemies  ahead  of  them,  and 
thougli  still  a quarter  of  a mile  off,  one  of  their  immlicr  urging  on  the  rest,  the  Pillagers 
commenceil  the  chase.  The  Sioux  instantly  perceiving  them  to  be  enemies,  ran  for 
their  lives,  and  kept  their  distance  ahead,  occasionally  stopping  on  a hill  for  a moment, 
and  throwing  up  their  blankets,  in  order  to  lure  their  pursuers  on.  In  this  manner 
the  chase  was  followed  up  a long  distance  at  full  speed,  when  they  at  last  came  on  to 
Leaf  I..ake.  The  Pillagers  were  strung  along  for  over  a mile,  the  fleetest  of  fix>t 
keeping  ahead.  The  Sioux  still  led  the  chase  around  the  sandy  beach  of  the  lake,  till 
they  at  last  disnpi)eared  into  a ravine,  thickly  wooded.  Fearless  of  <x)n9cquenccs,  the 
foremost  Pillagers  nishe^l  after  them;  on  running  up  a hill,  a sight  hurst  on  them,  that, 
for  the  first  time,  made  them  think  of  turning  back. 

On  a smooth  prairie,  there  stoo<l  a camp  of  over  three  hundred  Sioux  lodges;  the 
inmates  had  lxi*n  alarmed  by  the  pursued,  and  figures  were  running  to  and  fro  in  wild 
di.'*order,  and  warriors  were  collecting  at  the  beat  of  the  drum.  The  poor  Pillagcrw, 
viewing  all  tills  from  a distance,  tunicd  back,  out  of  breath,  and  in  the  centre  of  their 
enemies,  who  were  supplied  with  horses ; they  could  do  nothing  but  sell  tbeir  lives  m 
dearly  ae  jxissible;  thLs  they  detennined  to  do,  and  when  half  of  their  numlier  had 
collected,  they  laid  an  ambush  for  the  coming  of  tlicir  foes. 

On  the  shores  of  the  lake,  near  a ravine  which  led  to  the  Sioux  camp,  was  a low 
narrow  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  high  grass : on  one  side  was  the  lake,  and  on  the 
other,  a watery  marsh,  wliich  extended  some  distance  inland.  This  paw  the  Ojibwas 
occupied,  hiding  in  the  tall  grass;  while  their  numbers  kept  increasing  from  the 
stragglers  behind,  till  nearly  their  whole  party  was  thus  collected. 

The  Sioux  had,  by  this  time,  gathered  their  warriors  and  put  ou  tbeir  war-ornaments, 
and  appeared  from  the  ravine  in  a dense  body  of  painted  warriors,  whooping  and 
yelling.  At  their  bead  ran  backwards  and  forwards  a prominent  figure,  who  held  in 
his  band  the  war-flag  of  feathers,  and  on  bis  breast  shone  a large  w hite  mtHlal.  He 
wore  a blue  garnished  coat,  and  being  a prominent  mark,  at  the  first  fire  of  the 
ambushed  Ojibwas  he  fell  dead. 

At  the  fall  of  tbeir  leader  the  Sioux,  reganlleRs  of  the  usual  Indian  mfide  of  fighting, 
of  dodging  up  and  down,  and  behind  trees,  rushed  on  in  a hotly  to  overwhelm  at  one 
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blow  their  onemieH.  The  bulloU  of  the  Pillagers  mowed  them  down  in  numljcn?,  yet, 
utterly  rcganllcfw,  they  gmppUMl  with  them,  and  silenmi,  by  main  force,  the  firing  and 
yelling.  Some  of  the  Pillagers  throw  IhemselveH  into  Uie  marsh,  where  they  became 
a mark  for  their  enemies’  bullets;  others  retired  from  the  pass  into  tlie  woods,  and,  from 
behind  trees,  kept  up  the  unequal  fight.  The  w'hole  of  their  i>arty  had  now  arrived, 
and  the  lost  one  was  he  who  hod  urged  them  on  to  the  mad  pursuit  of  the  three  Sioux. 
On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  fight,  he  had  heard  the  reproiudics  of  his  remaining 
comrades  in  silence;  a]nl  now,  telling  tlio»«e  that  could  to  save  tbcinHclves  by  flight,  he 
rushed  fomai-d  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Sionx,  in  onler  to  give  his  friends  a 
chance  for  escape.  The  few  that  thus  got  off,  for  a long  time  heard  the  nqKratcd  volley’s 
fired  at  their  devoted  comrade,  which  were  answered  by  his  single  gun  and  solitary 
Srvhmt as  he  fur  a time  maintained  the  unequal  fight  At  lost,  the  loud  and 
exultant  yells  of  the  Sioux  told  that  they  hatl  killed  their  brave  foe. 

Not  one-third  of  those  forty  waiiiors  ever  returned  to  licech  Lake.  A f{^w  years 
since,  the  leaders,  KukuHsfiamnia  and  were  still  alive,  and  it  was  the  boast 

of  the  latter,  when  he  struck  the  war-pole  to  relate  his  exploits,  that  in  this  fight  he 
shot  down  seven  Siou.x,  and  brought  home  their  scalps.  At  this  rate,  the  slaughter 
among  the  Sessetrm  ranks  must  have  been  great. 

In  relating  the  above  fight,  I have  gone  ahcjul  of  my  narration,  as  some  im|x>rtant 
battles  htq)j>enetl  prior  to  this  time. 

From  the  best  Indian  information,  I have  calculated  seventy-five  years  as  the  time 
since  the  Ojibwas  first  visited  the  St.  Peters  River. 

This  was  on  an  occasion  when  a large  war-party  was  collectwi  by  the  Ojibwus  to 
revenge  the  sacking  of  Sandy  Lake,  and  the  fight  at  Crow-wing.  In  imitation  of  the 
Sioux,  they  pierced  into  the  heart  of  their  enemies*  country,  and  attacked  a tillage 
a short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Petens,  This  daring  party  was  led  by 
Ab“i*ay,  a celebrated  warrior  in  his  time,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  noted  chief 
Waub^Jefff. 

From  this  time,  the  Ojihwas  on  and  over  the  hcad-w'atora  of  the  Mississippi,  made 
the  broo<l  current  of  this  river  their  chief  wnr-trail.  They  found  it  an  easy  matter  to 
embark  in  their  canoes,  and  float  down  to  the  vicinity  of  their  enemies’  villages; 
where,  after  Becuring  one  or  more  scalps,  they  retunied  home  by  land. 

This  practice  they  have  kept  up  to  the  present  day  with  groat  success,  and  it  is  only 
the  interference  of  the  whites,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  civtliKcd  {xipulution  alx>ut  St. 
Peters,  that  has  saved  the  Men-iJa-trak-aJh^tm  (Sioux)  from  being  driven  off  or 
annihilated. 

The  course  of  the  streams,  the  hood-waters  of  which  the  Ojibwns  have  secured  by 
conquest,  flowing  down  to  the  haunts  and  villages  of  their  enemies,  has  given  them  an 
advantage,  which,  in  searching  for  the  causes  that  have  conduced  to  their  great 
auccesa  against  the  warlike  and  numerous  Sioux,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
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The  OjibwM  innately  respect  the  bravery  of  the  Da-hy^taa,  and  call  them  strong- 
hearted  men.  It  is  only  by  himl,  unreraitted  fighting,  and  much  loss  of  life  and 
blood,  that  the  Ojibwa  holds  the  |)0!‘ition  he  now  does,  as  the  conquering  tribe. 

Shortly  after  their  finst  incursion  to  St.  Peters,'  under  No-kay,  the  Ojibwos  again 
collected  a war-party  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  embarking  in  their  canoes, 
fioatod  down  the  Mississippi. 

In  floating  down  a river  on  a war-party,  one  canoe  ia  always  sent  in  advance,  and 
scouts  are  sometimes  sent  ahead  by  land.  This  is  to  guard  against  ambush  on  the 
river  banks,  which,  in  their  warfare,  luus  Wn  much  practised. 

On  this  occasion,  when  the  party  had  arrived  near  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  the 
scouts  in  the  foremost  canoe,  os  they  were  silently  floating  down,  cl«»e  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Missis.'<ippi,  heard  Sioux  talking  and  laughing  on  the  bank  immediately 
above  them. 

Instantly  turning  tlieir  canoe  up  stream,  they  stole  along  the  bank,  and  escaped 
liehiiid  a point,  unsc<>n  by  their  enemies.  Here  meeting  the  foremost  canoes  of  their 
friend.^,  the  alarm  was  quickly  but  silently  spread  from  canoe  to  canoe,  which  were 
strung  along  for  half  a mile.  They  happenetl  to  be  opiwsite  an  extensive  bottom, 
thickly  wooded.  The  Ojihwas  sprang  to  land,  and  pulling  their  canoes  aller  them, 
rushed  through  the  woorls  to  attack  their  enemie.s. 

Emerging  from  the  wood  on  to  the  open  prairie,  they  saw'  a long  line  of  their 
enemies,  equal  in  number  to  themselves.  They  were  leisurely  walking  along,  bent  on 
a war-excursion ; being  out  of  bullet  range  from  the  wood,  the  Ojibwa  warriors  rushed 
on  as  if  to  a feast,  “first  come,  liest  served."  Their  war-yell  was  answered  by  the 
Sioux,  and  bullet  and  arrow  were  returned  for  bullet  and  arrow. 

For  a short  time  the  Sioux  sUsxi  the  eager  onset  of  their  enemies,  when  seeing 
warrior  aAer  warrior  emerge  from  the  woods,  on  a line  of  half  a mile,  the  idea  must 
have  seized  them,  that  their  enemies  many  times  outnumbered  them.  Under  this 
impression  they  turned  and  fled,  occasionally  turning  and  firing  at  their  pursuers;  thus 
a running  fight  was  kept  up  for  upwards  of  three  miles,  when  the  Sioux,  at  the  mouth 
of  Elk  river,  met  a large  party  of  their  fellows,  who  ha«l  come  across  the  country'  from 
the  St.  Peters  river,  to  join  the  W'or-party.  With  this  addition,  they  outnumbered  the 
Ojibwos  nearly  double,  and  the  chase  W'as  turned  the  other  way.  The  Ojibwas  ran  up 
and  along  the  banks  of  Elk  river,  and  when  tired  of  their  long  run,  they  stopped  in  a 
fine  grove  of  oak  trees,  determined  to  moke  a stand.* 

Here  the  fight  was  sustained  for  some  time, — the  Ojihwas  firing  from  the  shelter  of 


' In  tbe  Ojibva  toogne  this  river  U called  Os\-k(-hug<'$e-ht,  (New  Leaf  River.) 

* Throagb  this  place  tbe  main  road  op  to  the  Miuiaaippi  now  pones.  The  holes  in  tbe  ground  are  still 
risible,  and  some  oootain  particles  of  bones. 
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trcen,  and  the  Sioux  digging  holeifi  in  the  gmund,  and  in  thin  mamior  gradually 
approjurhing  the  covert  of  their  eneinioA. 

When  all  hojxrs  of  dinlodging  the  Ojibwa  force  had  failed,  the  Sioux  lict  fire  to  the 
dry  prairie  gra^i,  and  the  wind  blowing  ag»n»t  them,  the  Ojibw'as  were  effectually 
mode  to  run.  Their  focjs  making  their  approach  in  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  again 
renewed  the  chase.  They  were  at  last  driven  on  to  an  island,  where  the  Sioux  not 
daring  to  molest  them,  the  fight  ende<l. 

The  Cjibwas  lost  eight  killed,  and  many  woundwl.  Among  the  killed  w'as  a brave 
warrior,  Three  of  their  numlier  were  burnt  by  the  fire. 

The  Sioux  are  said  to  have  sufferwl  a grc*ater  loss ; as  they  themselves  concede  that 
the  Ojibwns  in  buttle  are  lx*tter  shots  than  they  are. 

The  following  summer,  after  the  al)ovc  engagement,  another  fight  bwk  place  at  this 
point,  by  the  wlvcrse  parties  again  a<Hndcntally  meeting.  The  place  of  these  fights 
is  now  known  os  or  the  Ijaltle-ground. 

The  Sioux  never  advanced  fur  within  the  lines  of  country  occupied  by  the  Ojibwas, 
after  the  noted  fight  at  Crow-wing  * river. 

Short  intern  als  of  i>eace  have  occasionally  hapiicncd  in  the  course  of  the  bloody  feud 
between  these  two  tribes. 

One  peace  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great-grand- 
fathers of  tlie  present  generation. 

It  was  brought  aixmt  by  the  chief  who  in  this  place  projx)sod  to  the 

Sioux  the  discarding  of  tJjeir  old  custom  of  biiniing  captives  by  fire.  This  peace  was 
broken  by  the  Sioux  again,  aliout  fifty  years  ago,  and  another  short  peace  was  effected 
between  the  two  trilx^s  in  the  following  manner: 

A large  war-party  of  Sioux  was  discovered  by  the  scouts  of  an  Qibwa  camp  on 
Platte  river.  The  Ojibwas,  on  account  of  their  women  and  children,  fearing  the 
result  of  an  attack,  detenuined  on  a liold  nianceuvrc,  which,  should  it  fail,  they  were 
to  fight  to  the  lost 

A flag  was  attached  to  a pole,  and  a brave  w'nrrior  sallied  out  singly  to  meet  the 
Sioux.  He  discovered  them  as  they  were  stcuUng  along  to  atta«.*k  their  camp.  He 
shouted  to  tbem,  and,  as  the  whole  iwirty  were  preparing  to  rush  towards  him,  he  threw 
down  his  gun,  and  with  his  flag  he  fearlessly  ran  into  their  midst,  when  he  was  caught 
in  the  ann.n  of  two  stalwart  warriors;  many  blows  were  aimed  at  him  with  war-cliilw 
and  knives,  and  he  expected  cverj'  moment  to  suffer  death  ; but  a tall  Sioux  t<x>k  his 
part,  and  defended  him,  warding  off  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at  his  head.  After 
the  excitement  in  the  Sioux  ranks  had  in  a measure  subsided,  one  of  their  warriors 
stepped  up,  and  taking  hold  of  the  Cjibwa,  offered  to  wrestle  with  him.  He  was  easily 


’ The  Ojibwa  oaioo  for  this  stream  is  fCag-auy-t  v€  gtton,  mcaoiog  Cnm'i  FrofArr.  This  ta  also  tk«  onnic 
of  tbeir  brnvrtt  wamor  dow  liring. 
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thrown;  getting  up,  he  again  tot»k  hold  of  his  opponent,  a!id  was  again  priw^trated  : on 
this,  the  discomfited  Sioux  lighted  his  pt|ic  and  smokc<l  with  him  (the  sign  of  jioace,) 
He  gave  liim  alw,  as  premmts,  his  pijK*,  gun,  and  clothing.  ()n  this,  the  brave  Ojibwa 
led  the  party  to  hia  camp,  where  the  two  hostile  tribes  saluted  one  another  with  firing 
of  guns,  &c.  The  pipe  of  i)oacc*  was  Hiiioke<l  j the  pii»o<lance  danced ; and  they  cat 
out  of  the  same  dish. 

The  war-club  for  a little  time  was  buried. 

During  this  jwaco,  a party  of  thirty  Ojihwas,  beaded  by  Kdh-dd-tcnuh-e-daj  or  Br«)kon 
Tooth,  chief  of  Sandy  Lake,  and  grandson  of  made  a peace  visit  to  St. 

Peters.  They  tloated  down  the  Mississippi,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters 
river,  as  the  Sioux  were  preparing  a war-party  against  the  Ojibwas,  intending  to 
surprise  them  during  the  lull  of  |)cuce. 

The  British  flag,  that  hung  over  the  prow  of  the  Ojibwa  cliiers  canoe,  was  pierced 
with  bullet-hoU^  as  the  Siou.x  siduU'd  their  landing.  Tlieit>  was  grc*at  excitement 
among  the  Sioux  ranks — chiefs  ran  to  ami  fro  to  prevent  their  warriore  from 
murdering  the  small  peace  party.  Their  trader  al.^m  remonstrated  with  them,  and  they 
were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  welcome  the  Ojibwas  in  peace. 

Shortly  after  the  retuni  of  this  party  in  safety  to  their  homes,  the  Sioux  broke  the 
peace,  as  it  has  ever  l)een  their  practice  to  do. 

The  injuries  that  the  (^ibwas  have  heajxHi  on  them,  in  conquering  the  lands  of  their 
fathers,  are  such,  that  they  never  have  rested  in  peace  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
Sioux  constantly  brooded  over  their  injuries,  and  fre<iuently  the  (^ibwas,  lulled  into 
security  by  peace,  have  bei*u  surprised  by  them  when  they  were  unpreparad  for 
re.sistanee. 

Kven  within  the  last  few  years,  the  Sioux,  caring  little  for  the  interference  of  the 
whites,  in  an  outn^cous  manner  have  braken  their  faith,  and  sullied  the  soil  of  their 
Great  Father  with  the  blood  of  helpless  women  and  children,  and  in  a time  of 
profound  peace.  The  fourteen  Ojibwas  thus  killed  on  Apple  river,  furnish  but  a 
sample  of  Sioux  fmth  for  the  past  two  centuries,  with  their  enemies. 

Ori  the  occasion  of  the  peace  mentioned  aljove  that  was  broken,  the  Sioux  reached 
Gull  Lake  on  a war-party,  and  at  the  entry  of  Gull  river  killed  an  Ojibw’a.  The  Ijody 
was  much  mangled,  and  a war-club  wiis  left  sticking  in  the  body*— a fit  token  that  war 
was  again  declared. 

The  fljihwas  of  the  Missiarippi,  under  their  chief  quickly 

colleidiiig,  and  floating  down  the  Mississippi,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters 
nearly  as  soon  os  their  returning  enemy.  On  the  low  |)oint  lienoath  the  cliff,  ujKm 
w'hich  Fort  SiicUing  now  stand.s,  the  Cjibwas  hid  tlieir  caucus  and  laid  in  wait. 
Toward.'*  evening  a long  canoe  load  of  young  women,  dressed  and  painted  in  their  l>est 
style,  floated  down  tlio  Minnesota,  on  their  way  to  join  the  scal|vdance  that  was  being 
danced  every  night  (at  Little  Crow’s  village  below,)  over  the  Ojibwa  scalp  recently 
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taken.  A.h  they  came  merrily  laughing  and  paddling  down  stream^  close  to  the  [Kiint 
where  their  enemy  lay  concealed,  a volley  wa»  fired  into  Uiein,  and  their  long  fiowing 
locks  were  made  to  dangle  in  the  Ixdt  of  the  Qjibwa. 

The  war-club  which  the  Sioux  hod  left  sticking  in  the  mutilated  bo<Iy  of  the  Qjibwa 
they  hatl  killed  at  Gull  Lake,  was  now  lelt  sticking,  with  peculiar  marks,  in  the  body 
of  one  of  the  Sioux  women,  to  teach  them  that  the  vengeance  of  the  Ojibwiv  w jis  quick 
and  sure. 

It  ia  needless  to  notice  every  ongageunent  of  the  kind  that  hapj>ene<l  between  these 
two  tribes:  we  have  tnontioiied  enough  to  give  a sample  of  the  deadly  feud  that  liiia 
existed  Ix'twccn  them  for  tiic  past  two  centuries. 

The  actors  in  the  fights  I have  thus  far  ndated  have  all  now  p<L«sed  away. 

The  few  old  men  of  the  trilx*  still  living  liavo  also  passcil  tlirough  tlic  same  dangers 
and  tlie  same  fire,  and  their  blood  has  flowed  as  freely  as  did  that  of  their  fathers. 

The  men  of  middle  age  also  now  lUing  can  boast  of  having  extended  the  conquests 
of  their  ancestors.  Tlieir  heads  are  decked  with  eagle  plumes,  which  Imvc  Ijeen  won 
in  many  n hanl-contested  struggle. 

If  possession  gives  a right,  nearly  all  the  country  north  and  east  of  the  Minnesota 
river  belongs  to  tliom. 

About  filly  years  ago,  bands  of  the  Ojibwos  from  Sandy  T>ake,  Ia'ccIj,  and  Mille 
Lakes,  commenced  to  reside  permanently  on  the  Ixiwer  Mississippi  at  Gull  Lake,  Crow- 
wing river,  and  down  as  far  a.s  Tattle  Rock. 

These  bands  soon  formed  under  one  chief,  and  became  known  as  the  “Great  River 
men,”  Their  chief  was  Ke<he  or  Big  Curly-head. 

About  this  time,  an  event  of  im|)ortance  in  their  histoiy  happened,  via.,  tlie  fight  at 
Long  Prairie ; some  of  the  actors  in  which,  though  old  men,  are  still  living. 

This  fight  occurred  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  A 
party  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  warriors  was  collected  by  Bu-lc-ae^Hn-dib<tf  chief  of 
the  Mississippi  men,  and  or  Flat-mouth,  chief  of  the  Pillagers. 

At  the  head  of  their  warriors  they  man-hed  against  the  Sioux.  In  passing  through 
liong  Prairie,  (which  was  then  Sioux  country,)  they  fell  on  a large  trail  of  their 
enemies;  following  it  up,  they  discovered  a camp  of  about  forty  of  their  lodges,  a short 
distance  Ixlow  the  Pino  Bend.  Early  in  the  morning,  this  large  camp,  situated  on 
liOng  Prairie  river,  w'as  attacked  by  the  Ojibwaa.  The  whole  party  repeatedly  fired 
into  the  lodges  from  a short  distance,  and  before  the  Sioux  warriors  had  prepared  to 
resist,  many  must  have  been  killed.  They  at  last  sallied  out  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
aix  men,  and  resisted  manfully.  The  battle  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  but  seven  of  the 
Sioux  were  seen  to  continue  the  fight,  and  they  were  apparently  determined  to  die  on 
the  spot.  Miraculously,  they  escaped  the  many  missiles  aimed  at  them,  till  the 
Ojibwa'S  being  entirely  out  of  ammunition,  and  fearing  their  foes  would  be  reinforced 
fiom  neighboring  camp.s,  retreated. 
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The  loHit  of  the  Sioiix  in  this  athu^k  wim  great,  ami  prubaMjy  equalled  the  loan  they 
inOk'UHl  on  the  Ojibwas  on  a fomier  oceanion,  at  Croas  Lake.  From  this  time,  the 
Sioux  fell  back  fn>m  the  wood«  on  to  their  wc»tom  prairien,  and  after  receiving  rtqjeated 
blows  from  the  lute  Sttnff’uk-um-^f  and  others,  they  cvontuuHy 

altogether  evacuated  that  ])urtion  of  their  funner  country  lying  north  of  Sac  river  and 
south  and  east  of  Leaf  river  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  attack  on  I»ng  Prairie  was  mode  by  the  Ojibwas,  in  revenge  of  the  massacre 
of  two  of  their  bravest  warriors  and  their  families,  while  camped  out  hunting.  These 
were  Waul-o-jeefj^  namesake  of  the  noted  chief  of  that  name,  and  These 

two  men  had  fought  side  by  side  at  Crow  F>ake,  and  other  lights.  When  attacked, 
was  killed  at  the  first  fire,  hut  Sftr^htf'b  fired  one  shot,  killing  one  enemy 
and  wounding  another.  \S"aubo-jtey  was  a head  man,  and  much  loved  by  his  tribe; 
his  di^th  was  therefore  a common  grief,  and  quickly  rcvengcsl.  His  relics  were 
scatlerwl  on  the  bloody  battle-ground  of  Long  Prairie,  and  his  aimnunition  served  to 
kill  his  murderer. 

Long  Prairie  is  noted  as  having  been  on  four  different  occjisions  wetted  with  the 
blood  of  the  two  hostile  tribes  — Crow-wing  three  times,  Elk  river  three  times,  Gull 
Lake  twice,  Sandy  Lake  thrice,  Mille-Lac,  and  indeed  every  place  of  any  note  on  the 
present  border  of  the  two  trilsja  between  Selkirks  settlement  and  Wisconsin  river,  has 
been  freely  baptized  in  blood. 

We  have  now  pursued  the  different  events  of  importance  connected  wdth  their  wars 
in  the  historj'  of  the  upper  Mississippi  branch  or  mng  of  the  Ojibwa  tribe,  to  the  time 
of  men  still  living;  or  w’ould  lx?  living,  had  the  Great  Spirit  allottetl  them  the  full 
term  of  life. 

Before  w’c  come  to  relate  events  hap|a‘i»ing  in  the  days  of  Strong  Ground,  or 
uk-um-eg^  and  i/o/e-oWAc-sA'y,  or  Bag-on-a-ke^iig'  who  but  lately,  still  in  their  prime, 
departed  for  the  land  of  spirits.  We  will  mention  a few  names  that  have  been  noted 
in  the  history  of  this  important  portion  of  their  trilie. 

as  I hav'C  mentioned,  may  be  called  thei^  pioneer  to  these  regions. 
Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a dynasty  or  chieftaindoin,  which  lias  d<^«cended  to  his 
children,  and  the  benefits  of  wbieh  they  are  reaping  after  him.  His  grandson,  Kif 
da-icd'hc’ila,  became  a noted  chief  of  the  Sandy  Lake  bonds — not  so  much  for  prowess 
in  war,  as  for  the  great  influence  he  exerted  over  his  bands;  to  whom  be  was  truly  a 
father.  He  was  a warm  friend  to  the  whites,  and  the  traders  of  the  country  loved 
him.  Thcftc  were  of  the  old  North-West,  Astor,  and  other  minor  companies,  that  at 
different  times  in  his  day,  sent  clerks  with  goods  to  Sandy  Lake  and  the  Mississippi. 
Their  presents  to  the  hunters  were  given  through  the  hands  of  Ka-tkuicd-he-Oa.  He 

' Bvg-on-a-let^ihig  litcralW  loeans,  Holc'in.tlie-sky.  Tti«  war.«<H)g  tbia  chief  wu  adcircased  to  bia  guardian 
ivpirit,  ac«n  through  a kulc  ia  the  shj. 
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woA  noted  for  the  8{)aciuu^ness  and  neatne?«s  of  hiH  wigwam.  On  liis  mat  table  he 
tujed  the  knives,  forks,  ami  iiislu>«  of  the  wliites.  He  also  kept  hi«  liquor-caae,  which 
was  ever  well  supplied,  and  from  which  he  indulged  but  sparingly;  occasionally 
enjoying  with  his  friends  a ^*good  comn)rtab!c  smoke.”  On  his  death-lx‘d,  at  an 
advanced  ago,  he  requested  that  his  body  should  not  be  buried  in  the  ground,  but 
hung  up  in  the  air  on  a scoiTolding.  liis  washes  being  complied  w ith,  it  became  a 
custom  of  his  family  thus  to  dispose  of  their  dead.  Ilis  totem  vina  the  royal  Ah-auh^ 
tcauli.  He  left  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  or 

I.iOonVfoot,  is  a well-known  chief  of  the  Rake  Siiperior  Indians,  and  resides  at  Fond  du 
Lac.  He  has  one  of  his  father’s  original  medals  (Kngli.sh)  and  two  of  his  own. 

Another  of  his  sons  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sioux  at  Cn»s  Lake  when  a child, 
and  is  residing  still  amongst  them.  His  third  .««on,  is  pivsent 

chief  of  the  Sandy  Lake  band.  Of  his  four  daughters,  one  married  Captain  Charles 
Ermitinger,  a notetl  Canadian  gentleman : he  twk  his  wife  to  Montreal,  wliere  she 
dio<i.  Another  daughter  married  Samuel  Ashmiin,  Ksfj.,  one  of  the  nn^l  resjwtahlc 
citizens  of  Ste.  Marie.  She  is  the  mother  of  a fine  family  of  men  and  women  grown. 
The  other  daughters,  one  w’os  wife  to  the  celebrated  chief  and  warrior,  lkJe~in4he~(thjf 
and  became  the  mother  of  the  pn*sent  first  chief  of  the  Mis.sissippi  bands.  This 
family  aix>  thus  interlocked  by  the  strong  ties  of  blood  with  the  race. 

Another  noted  chief  of  the  Mississippi  bands  flourished  contemporaneously  with 
Ilis  name  was  (Big  Curly-Head,)  and  was 

chief  of  the  lower  and  more  hardy  kinds,  who  followed  close  in  the  nHrcating 
footstep.1  of  tiic  Sioux  on  the  Mississippi.  This  chief  is  aptly  sjxiken  of,  as  tiie 
vanguard  or  bulwark  of  his  trilio.  His  is  a name  that  will  long  bo  clieri.shed  in  the 
memory  of  the  (Ijiliwiw.  In  the  words  of  one  of  their  principal  men,  He  wa.s  a 
father  to  our  fathers,  who  looked  on  him  as  a parent : his  lightest  wish  was  (pilckly 
obeyed : his  lodge  was  ever  bung  with  meat ; aud  the  traders  vied  with  each  other 
who  should  treat  him  Wt:  his  hand  was  o])en,  aud  when  he  IhmI  plenty^  our  fathers 
wanted  not."  He  was  noted  not  only  for  his  charity  and  gowlness  of  heart,  but  also 
for  the  strength  of  it  for  bravery. 

Three  times  he  led  his  warriors  with  success  ogojiist  their  enemies.  Each  time  be 
returned  with  them  with  bloody  knives  and  reeking  scalps.  At  Ixmg  Prairie  fight,  he 
led  on  the  warriore  of  the  Mi.s.rissippi,  Mille  I*ac.  and  Sandy  laikc;  while  Flat-mouth 
led  on  the  Pillagers.  He  was  leader  of  the  party  that  so  quickly  took  back  the  war- 
club  that  the  Sioux  had  leH  sticking  in  the  1>ody  of  one  of  their  meu  at  Gull  Luke. 

Twice  the  brave  chief  was  attai'kcd  in  his  hunting  camp  by  Sioux  w*ar-[>artii>s,  and 
lioth  times  be,  with  his  warriors,  rcpulsid  them. 

Strong  Ground  and  Tfuh^iH^h^Hlay'  were  in  their  youth  his  pi|K'-bcarers,  and  waited 
on  him  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

' railed 

Pr.  II  — 21 
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He  died  on  the  road,  returning  from  Prairic-du-chicn  to  his  own  country,  after  the 
great  council  of  Indian  tribes  convened  at  that  place  hy  the  United  States  Government, 
to  the  end  that  lines  dividing  their  several  countries  might  be  marked  out,  and  that 
peace  might  reign  between  them. 

In  this  council  or  irctiiyf  almost  singly  represented  the  great  Iwdy 

of  his  tribe,  living  on  and  over  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  firm,  unyielding  front  which  he  presented  to  the  Sioux,  and  the  force  of  his 
deeds  and  reputation,  gained  for  these  bands  the  advantageous  lines  that,  for  their 
trilie,  wore  draum. 

He  may  well  bo  said  to  have  secured,  by  a la.**ting  treaty,  the  conciuesta  of  his 
people.  Had  he  boon  aided  by  the  presence  and  voice  of  his  coteniporarj'  chiefis 
FInt-mouth  and  probably  much  more  might  have  been  done. 

Not  being  used  to  a southern  climate,  many  of  the  Ojibwas  present  at  this  treaty 
died  from  sickness. 

A number  of  their  l)cst  chiefs  were  among  the  \ictiras.  Iiii-he-«e^ni-<Ub-ay  was  of 
the  number;  who  died  much  lamented  by  the  tribe  in  general,  and  all  those  that  had 
known  the  many  good  qualities  of  this  native-bred  chieftain. 

Strong  Ground  and  Jlok-in-ihesk  t/  attended  him  to  Prairie-du-chien,  and  assiduously 
care<l  for  his  wants  during  his  lost  illness. 

Just  before  he  expired,  he  called  these  two  young  men  to  his  bed-side,  and  counselled 
them  on  their  future  course  of  life.  He  left  in  their  charge  his  Mississippi  hands,  and 
this  circumstance  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chieftainship  of  these  afterwards  noted 
men. 

Ba-be-$e-*jun<lib~a  had  l»een  three  times  given  a mctlal. 

He  left  no  children  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  name  and  actions,  and  indeed  there  is 
none  now  living  on  the  great  river,  of  close  affinity  to  the  deceased  chieftain. 

His  totem  was  a crane,  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  tribe  now  residing  mostly  at 
Lake  Superior. 

Xoka  was  a noted  warrior,  and  flourished  in  his  prime  alx)ut  eighty  years  ago. 

In  revenge  for  the  great  Sioux  excursion  to  Leech,  Winnii)eg,  and  Sandy  T-akes, 
(which  resulted  in  the  thiee  days*  fight  at  Crow-wing,)  he  collected  a war-party,  which 
was  the  first  to  penetrate  to  the  St.  Peters  ri\-er:  a little  above  the  mouth  of  which 
river,  they  attacked  a camp  of  Sioux  with  grvat  slaughter. 

He,  at  another  time  also,  with  a small  party  of  feark^ss  spirits,  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Sioux  country. 

This  party  returned  from  the  Pipe-stone  river,  which  runs  into  the  great  I^i~go-no 
or  Missouri. 

AW'a  was  noted  os  being  in  all  the  fights  of  any  consequence  during  his  lifetime  on 
the  Mu«tis.>*ippi  border. 

' Ka-dt'Wn»^t'da  kvu  prcMtit.  Vide  Tmtij  Rnirio-du^bieD,  1825. 
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He  waM  also  noted  ns  a hunter,  and  the  fruits  of  one  day’s  hunt  is  worth  mentioning, 
ns  well  to  show  the  abundance  of  game  in  those  days,  os  his  prowess  in  the  chase. 

Starting  from  his  lodge  at  the  mouth  of  Crow-wing,  he  in  one  day  killed,  on  the  first 
snow,  sixteen  elk,  four  bufliilo,  five  deer,  three  bears,  one  porcupine,  and  one  lynx. 

The  iruiU  of  tliis  day's  hunt  he  gave  to  his  trader,  who  was  wintering  at  this  place. 

A story  is  also  told  of  this  hunter;  that  be  fought  a mad  buffalo  bull  (in  rutting 
time,)  for  half  a day,  with  only  Ills  iomiihawk-pipe ; he  used  a small  pine-tree  fur 
shelter. 

The  Noka  river  is  smd  to  liavc  been  named  after  this  man,  who  used  to  live  much 
about  the  lake  from  which  it  takes  its  rise. 

Punk  river,  emptying  from  the  west  into  the  Mississippi,  is  named,  in  like  manner, 
after  Suff-ut-au^uu,  father  of  the  present  chief  Ka-ihi-imub-e-dtff  who  hunted  in  the 
vicinity,  and  on  the  said  river,  during  his  lifetime. 

left  a son,  naineil  RxUul,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  feud  of  his  tribe 
with  the  Sioux.  lit  with  She~«he^h  (another  brave  character,  who  was  killed  at 
Mille  Lac  with  Wauh<^jtfy^)  were  the  two  who  went  out  at  Cross  Lake,  on  the  open 
ice,  to  meet  four  hundred  Sioux  warriors  as  they  were  advancing  to  attack  their  village. 
Their  brave  example  InstigaUnl  their  fellow's  to  follow  them ; and  one  of  the  most 
bloody  fights  told  of  in  their  history'  was  here  fought. 

This  man  was  in  ten  different  fights,  where  blood  flowed  freely.  lie  was  ever  in 
the  van,— the  wadding  of  the  Siouxs  guns  often  burning  his  clothes. 

It  was  his  boost,  that  he  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  over  one  bag  of  bullets  aimed  at 
him  during  \m  lifetime. 

He  is  buried  at  Ix>ng  Lake,  near  the  Mississippi. 

His  son,  the  third  is  now  a noted  chief  of  the  Mississippi  bands,  fully 

sustaining  the  name  of  hia  two  ancestors  and  two  illustrious  uameealref  though  he  boa 
turned  his  attention  more  to  peace  than  war. 

Through  an  intimacy  w'ith  the  Sioux  in  his  early  days,  he  talks  their  lungtiage 
freely.  He  has  passed  through  many  hairbreadth  escapes  during  his  bfetime,  and 
will  bear  to  the  grave  nine  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Sioux.  By  their  hands  he  has  lost 
two  favorite  children  and  five  brothere  and  sisters.  His  bic^raphy,  however,  more 
praperly  comes  under  a more  m<xlem  era  in  the  history  of  the  tribe. 

Another  noted  character,  in  his  day,  lived  cotenip>rary  with  Be-dud^  and  e<jualled 
him  in  bravery  and  note. 

(Muskrat’s  liver)  was  the  chief  in  his  time  of  the  Mille  Lac  band, 
under  Jkidit-Ae-gun-cUfj^ 

The  mimcrou.s  fights  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  wherein  this  man  carncil  a name  and 
rank  among  his  fellows,  would  fill  a book  os  they  are  related  by  the  present  gone- 
ratiun. 

(Day-ahead,)  had  he  lived  the  full  term  of  human  existence,  was  a 
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mim  who  would  have  become  a noted  and  romarknb!e  character.  Kven  during  Ins 
short  lifetime,  on  two  remarkable  occasions,  he  earned  the  name  of  the  **  bravest  of 
the  bravo”  among  his  fellow  Indians. 

(h\  one  occasion  he  singly  followed  the  trail  of  a large  Sioux  war-party,  who  had 
Ikjcii  to  Gull  Lake  and  killed  an  Ojihwa.  Tlie  party  encamiXHl  at  the  mouth  of 

Noka  river,  and  early  in  tlie  moniing  the  first  riser  in  their  camp  received  the  bullet 

of  The  Sioux,  suH[XH^ting  an  ambush  of  their  enemies,  did  not  chase 

him  far.  A day  or  two  after  he  pursued  the  same  party  to  the  St.  Peters  river,  and 

was  one  of  those  that  killetl  the  women,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  within  the  hearing 
of  the  drums  of  a large  Sioux  village. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  death,  he  had  left  Gull  Lake  (whore  he  usually  resided)  to 
go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gmw-wiiig  to  hunt  dt*er  by  torch-light. 

There  he  found  and  another  Indian.  They  cncamjxKl  a short 

distam'e  aU^vo  the  entry  of  the  river.  After  dark,  with  his  wife  to 

steer  his  canoe,  starte<l  on  his  hunt.  The  current  brought  them  silently  to  the  island 
that  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Crow-wing,  causing  it  to  divide  into  two  mouths  or 
entries. 

Here  he  discovered  the  prow  of  a wo«Klen  canoe,  that  ha<l  been  drawn  partly  ashore. 
On  searching,  he  discovered  th.at  he  hud  fallen  on  the  camp  of  a Sioux  war-party.  lie 
blew  out  his  torch,  and  stept  noiselessly  ashore  to  reconnoitre.  In  a few  moments  he 
returned,  and  rwjuested  his  wife  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  their  friends  at  Gull 
Lake,  (fifteen  miles  distant,)  telling  her  that  he  intended,  after  giving  her  sufficient 
time  to  make  her  escai>e,  to  stab  a.s  many  Sioux  as  he  could,  in  their  sleep,  with  his 
knife,  and  when  discovered,  to  fight  them  with  his  gun,  calculating  in  the  darkness  to 
he  aide  to  make  his  escape  by  jumping  into  the  river. 

Jlis  wife,  whom  he  had  but  lately  married,  refused  to  leave  him,  and  used  every 
endearing  e]dthet  to  induce  him  to  forego  his  mad  intent.  He  was  at  lost,  through  her 
tears  and  entreaties,  prevailed  n\ion  to  embark  and  return  to  his  camp ; telling  his 
wife,  however,  that  now  he  would  run  into  more  danger  thtm  if  she  hail  allowed  him 
to  have  his  own  will — for  he  intended  to  fight  the  Siou.x  in  ojion  day,  to  prevent  their 
further  advance  into  the  countiy*. 

Sending  his  wife  early  in  the  morning  to  Gull  I^akc,  Xe-gan-c-ke-^Itujf 
lotty  and  tlieir  comrade,  laid  in  wait  on  the  east  bonk  of  the  Missl-isippi,  opposite  a 
sudden  Ixmd  in  the  river.  The  Sioux  betimes  embarked  in  their  canoes,  and  com- 
menced their  coui>*e  up  the  river.  Tliey  numbercil  about  one  hundred  canoes,  averaging 
thiec  in  each  canoc. 

The  three  Ojihwa  warriors  allowed  the  main  body  to  pass  their  ambush,  ami  picking 
out  their  victims  in  warriors,  whose  heads  were  most  liedockcd  with  plumes,  they  shot 
down  three  as  they  passed  within  a few  stc|xs  of  their  hiding-place.  After  their  first 
fire  tlicy  jumped  up,  and  ran  on  to  the  bill  in  their  rear.  Here  B stopjied, 
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while  liiH  comrade  ran  on;  he  bis  gun,  yelled  his  war>whoop,  and  returned  his 

single  bullet  lor  the  hundreds  that  were  now  li  ving  past  him.  He  sUxmI  his  ground 
till  all  hoj*  of  escape  was  cut  off  by  his  being  surrounded  and  wounded  in  the  foot. 
He  fought  to  the  death. 

HU  companions,  who  narrowly  escaped,  said,  tlmt  for  a long  time  hU  single  yell 
and  report  of  his  gun  was  heard,  Ixifore  silenced  by  the  repeated  volleys  of  the  Sioux. 

HU  enemies,  out  of  resiHX^t  fi>r  hU  braver)',  did  not  scalp  or  mutilate  the  body,  but 
left  it  in  a sitting  |)osturc,  decked  with  plumes — all  the  honors  of  Indian  warfare. 

From  this  «j>ot  the  war-party  returned,  and  the  object  for  which 
died  was  tliu.s  fulfilled. 

This  man  w'os  father  to  the  TAuU  Curly  Ilmtl,  chief  of  the  Gull  I^nkc  liand,  which 
miinl)ere<l  during  hU  lifetime  three  humlretl  souls.  He  wns  killed  during  a time  of 
|x*acc  by  the  Sioux  four  years  and  has  l>ecn  8uccocdc<i  by  his  half-brother,  Que- 
\et-wn-8u»hy  or  Jlud  Boy. 

(Turkey-Btizzard)  distinguished  himself  at  Ijcaf  Lake  and  Ixmg  Prairie 
lights,  and  also  at  the  late  massacre  on  Lake  St,  Croix.  When  he  w as  an  old  man,  he 
was  at  last  scalj>etl  by  his  enemies.  Be.*»ides  the  alxivc,  he  was  present  at  three  minor 
engagements.  Ho  was  the  priuci|>al  or  head-warrior  of  the  chief  Rig  Curly  Head. 

K*<hr-mnih-uth‘<i9h  (Big  Marten)  was  also  a noted  brave.  At  a 

few  miles  liolow  the  motith  of  Hahhit  river,  on  the  Miasissippi,  he  singly  fought  and 
repellisl  an  attacking  party  of  Sioux,  or  Siasetons.  They  often  joined  the  Kuift-len-o 
and  ;Vs.sineboin»  irr  their  excursions.  They  boast  among  their  brave  warriors  of  old 
Muk-ud^a-chihy  or  Black  Duck.  This  man,  with  forty  braves,  attacked  a Sisseton 
comp,  and  killed  great  numbers.  Being  warned  by  a friendly  Assinelx)in  from  the 
camp,  that  three  hundred  Sioux  warriors  were  coming  to  the  rescue  from  an  fuljacent 
village,  the  Ojihwas  retreated;  but  on  a wide  open  prairie  their  enemies  (all  mounted) 
caught  up  with  and  surrounded  them.  They  kept  them  at  a distance  as  long  as  their 
ammunition  la.'ited;  mid  when  tliis  failed,  the  Sioux  closed  in  with  them,  and  tlic 
battle  was  hmid  to  hand.  But  one  of  this  bund  of  forty  heroes  over  ndumed  to  tell 
the  sad  hile  of  their  fate. 

The  alxive  happened  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 

Aimwee  (Little  Clara)  is  the  name  of  one  of  (heir  noteil  eliiefs  and  braves,  who  was 
killed  at  Spirit  I/akc  alxjut  forty  years  ago ; ami  the  Retl  Lake  hand  have  still  ii>'ing 
t<ome  warriors  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  noted  acts  of  great  bravery. 

Of  the  Pillagers : when  you  ask  them,  who  were  their  most  noted  warriors  and 
men?  the  answer  is  — "They  all  fought  alike;  not  one  of  onr  fathers  passetl  through 
life  without  seeing  tlic  sheilding  of  blood.” 

As  a war-!eailcr,  Mons^>-mo  was  distingui.shed ; — and  the  names  of  Muh-ud<t-\vaun- 
o-quotl  (Black  Ooiid)  and  Slta^una-ke-shig^  as  warriors,  ought  to  be  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  their  history. 
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It  cv^u-ses  to  a nutUor  of  iiurprim;,  that  a )>hatanx  of  such  men  could  conquer  and 
liold  the  country  tliey  liave  lK>queathed  to  their  oih^pring’. 

Wc  now  come,  in  the  course  of  our  history,  to  the  noted  eharactera  and  oventa  in 
the  days  of  a generation  not  yet  passed  away.  These  events  (so  far  os  their  relations 
with  the  whites  arc  coiKXTneHl)  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  ore  curious  to  know. 

I will,  therefore,  but  cursorily  s|)eak  of  the  diflereiit  treaties,  in  w hich  tliey  have  sold 
the  liost  |)ortiona  of  their  blotHl-eumed  country'. 

The  first  treaty  was  at  St,  Petcre,  in  1837 ; again,  at  T>a  Pointe,  in  1842,  and  at 
Fond  du  Lac  and  Lei'ch  Lake,  in  1847. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Mississippi  Linds  for  the  past  thirty>five 
years,  it  will  lie  necessary  to  mention  hrit‘fly  the  noted  characters  that  figured  at 
their  head. 

The  deeds  ami  lite  of  of  Uti^’on-ke^hig,  Kt-^he^ 

fslu^g<hUty  />/<-Zr-^ni/7*<sra*Ae,  and  of  W\iu}>-0‘jerg^  refpnre  in  telling  much  more  space 
and  time  than  is  |K'rmitted  me  in  this  present  act*ount. 

S»ttj~uk^um-'uj  and  his  younger  bnitber,  were  the  pipo-lx'arers  and 

w'arriors  of  the  chief,  Big  Curly  Ilrady  who,  on  his  death-lx?d,  left  to  them  his  chief- 
tainship and  bamls. 

They  dLstingiiishcd  themselves  in  the  warfare  of  their  trilio  with  the  Sioux;  and  by 
tlieir  deeds  ohtaineil  an  influence  over  tlieir  fellows  of  the  Mississippi. 

During  their  short  ca«H*r,  they  earnetl  a name  that  will  l«  long  remembered. 

Sonij-uk-iim-ig  w’os  as  fine  a specimen  of  an  Indian  as  ever  prouilly  trod  the  soil 
of  America.  lie  was  one  of  those  honor-loi*ing  chiefs,  not  only  by  name,  hut  by 
nature  also,  lie  was  noted  for  hi.s  unflinching  bravery,  generosity,  and  solidity  or 
firmness ; the  lost  of  w hich  is  a rare  quality  in  the  Indian,  among  whom  but  one  out 
of  ten  is  jxissessed  of  any  firmness  of  character. 

As  an  instance  of  lii.s  daring,  on  one  occasion,  he  fouglit  singly,  l>y  the  side  of  a 
mounteil  comrade,  with  seven  Siou.\,  and  drove  them  off  with  hws. 

Ills  first  fight  was,  when  a mere  boy,  at  Tsnig  Prairie  Little.  Again,  he  was 
piH?sent  on  an  attack  of  a Sioux  camp  at  Poplar  Grove,  on  Long  Prairie,  where  they 
killed  many  of  their  foes.  Again,  he  led  a night  attack  on  a camp  at  Crow  river. 

At  Round  Prairie,  also,  he  with  an  Ottowa  cut  off,  from  a large  Sioux  camp,  three 
bop  while  they  were  sliding  on  the  ice,  in  plain  view  of  their  friends. 

At  Fort  Snelling,  he  w’os  tlie  one  who  fearlessly  went  into  the  guard-house,  and  led 
out  four  Sioux  prisoners,  armeii  with  their  knives,  w ho  had  shot  into  their  camp,  (as 
usual  in  time  of  peace,)  and  killed  four  Ojibwas.  These  prisoners  S/yng^uk-wn-ig  took 
out  of  the  fort,  and  in  presence  of  the  officers  and  garrison  of  the  fort  * and  a large 
aasemhly  of  Sioux;  he  bade  them  run  for  their  lives  from  the  bullets  of  the  Ojibwas, 
whose  relatives  they  had  killed. 

'TbU  wan  tloac  bj  oixlcr  of  Col.  Snelling.— H.  R.  8. 
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He  wa.H  present  on  many  other  occasions  that  tried  the  man  h heart.  He  diiil  but  a 
few  years  since,  at  aiwut  the  age  of  forty-eight 

his  younger  brother,  was  equally  brave  at  the  motnent  of  trial,  but 
some  of  his  cotemporaiy  warriors  say  of  him,  that  his  extreme  bravery  did  not  last. 
“At  the  Diomeiit  of  excitement  he  could  have  thrown  himwlf  into  the  fire.”  Thej*e 
are  the  w’onlH  of  one  of  hU  noted  braves  who  often  fought  at  his  side.  He  hml  not  the 
finnm^  of  his  brother  but  was  more  cunning,  and  soon  came  to  under- 

stand  the  policy  of  the  whites  pcrfirlly.  He  was  ambitious,  and,  tlirough  his  cunning, 
stepped  above  his  more  straight-forward  brother,  and  liccame  head  chief.  He  was  a 
proud  and  domineering  spirit,  and  loved  to  be  implicitly  olx'ved.  He  had  a quick  and 
impatient  temper.  A spirit  like  this  is  little  calculated  to  be  loved  and  ol>cye<l  by  the 
free  wild  son.s  of  the  forest,  who  love  liberty  too  well  to  become  tlie  slaves  of  any  man. 
iiug-oH-fhkr^hiij  was  more  feattsl  than  loved  by  his  loinds,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strong  sup(>ort  of  his  more  influential  brother,  he  could  never  have  been  really  chief 
over  hU  bands. 

On  one  occasion,  he  turned  out  and  dis])crsed  a whole  camp  of  his  fellows  with  a 
w(Kxlen  paddle.  The  Indians  were  drinking  liquor,  and  lighting  among  themsedves, 
after  Jirujon-^-ke-^tig  had  twice  loudly  ordered  them  to  drink  in  quiet.  He  struck  with 
his  {saddle  promiscuously,  and  on  this  single  occasion  mortally  oU'ended  some  of  his 
best  warriors. 

Notwithstanding  hU  harsh  and  haughty  tempter,  Uioro  was  in  the  breast  of  this  man 
much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness ; and  he  had  that  way  about  him  that  induced 
the  few  who  really  loved  him  to  be  willing  even  to  die  for  him. 

During  liis  lifetime,  he  distinguished  himself  in  eight  dilTerent  lights,  where  blood 
was  freely  she<l-  At  St.  Peters,  he  was  almost  mortally  wounded  — a bullet  iwissing 
through  his  right  breast  and  coming  out  near  the  spine.  On  this  occasion,  hU  daughter 
wa«  killed ; and  from  this  time  can  be  dated  the  bloodthirstiness  with  which  he  ever 
afterwards  punmod  his  enemies. 

His  bravery  was  fully  proved  by  his  crossing  the  Mississippi,  and  with  but  two  brave 
comrades,  firing  on  tlic  large  Sioux  village  of  Kit^po-t/ia  below  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Peters.  They  narrowly  escaped  the  general  chase  that  was  mode  for  them  by  many 
Sioux  warriors,  crossing  the  Mississippi  under  a shower  of  bullets.  There  is  nothing 
in  m<Mlem  Indian  warfare  to  equal  this  hardy  exploit 
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3.  CONTRinUTIONS  TO  TIIK  IlISTOKY,  CUSTOMS,  AND 
OPIXIONS  OF  THE  DACOTA  TRIBE. 

BT  rillLAKDER  PRESCOTT. 

TKAKBMITTED  rROM  TUS  ST.  TKTKUS  AOENCY. 

[The  foliowring  rcnponwH  to  interrogatories  drawn  up  by  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the 
United  Stntt*^  in  1847,  are  from  Mr.  Philander  Prescott,  U.  S.  Inteqireter  at  St.  Peters*. 
The  it*s|K)ndent  is  bimsidf  allied  to  the  Sioux  tritic;  of  whom  he  rc'cords  the 
customs  and  traditions,  speaks  their  language  fluently,  and  has  lived  many  years 
among  them  in  various  situations  and  positions.  Ills  means  of  i>ersonal  ol>servation 
have,  therefore,  Ixcn  ample;  he  is,  moreover,  a man  of  entire  integrity  *jf  character, 
and  unimpeachable  veracity.  A plain  man,  without  pretence  to  education,  he  records 
simply  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  There  is  no  attempt  to  assimilate  the  native 
words  he  employs  to  any  plan  of  orthography.  It  has  been  deeimil  Ixdter,  in  all 
respects,  to  leave  his  paper  in  its  original  garb.  The  testimony  it  Wars  to  the  actual 
state  of  Indian  opinion  and  tradition  is  important;  and  its  manifest  tnithfulnosa 
commends  it  to  respect.  The  question  of  the  popular  division  of  the  Sioux  tribe  into 
six  or  seven  bands,  he  discusses  himself,  more  at  length,  in  a note.  Their  niini1x‘rs, 
occortling  to  the  most  recent  count,  as  given  by  him,  will  be  found  under  the 
statistical  head. — II.  R,  S.] 


Answer  to  Memoranduk  op  Topics  prom  the  Government  op 
THE  United  States;  1847. 

2.  “By  what  name  are  they  called  among  themselves;  and  by  what  name,  or 
names,  arc  they  known  among  other  tribes;  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  these 
respective  names?"* 

Dacota  is  the  word  generally  used  for  the  Sioux  nation,  but  they  have  different 
names  for  separate  bands  or  villages. 

Mendawahkanton People  of  sacred  or  spirit  lakes. 

M^ahkpatons “ the  loaves. 

Walikj)aeoota  **  who  shoot  in  the  leaves. 

Susaetonwah “ 

(IfiS) 
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Kyaiik-ton-wah People  of  sacred  or  spirit  lakes. 

Tctons*  .......  **  ** 


'Th«9e  liandi  biving  been  rcprescotcd  to  be  serrti,  wbcira*  the  writer  states  them  to  be  but  tii,  thia 

point  WM  agnin  refeircd  to  bitn.  He  dlscuiiscs  it,  an  follows: 

Saist  PeTEiis  Sira-Aoujcr,  February  2^M,  1851. 

Sir,  — Yooni  of  the  25th  Jonuarj  came  to  bond  i«ven  days  siwe.  Since  that  time  I have  been  collecting 
what  ioformatioo  I coaid  to  irforcoce  to  the  grand  diTigtocis  of  the  SiiHU. 

1 will  give  you  Little  Crow's  definition  of  the  terra  Botreo  Fires,  which  Ungoage  is  oAco  used  areong  tbs 
Sioux.  SercD  Fires  or  Seven  DivistocM,  Little  Crow  says,  means  seren  different  nations  of  Indiana,  os  follows,  vis.; 

H>e  Sioux,  1st;  the  loduns  west  of  them,  2d;  Chippewas,  3d;  Winacbogors,  4th;  Mcnomonocs,  5th;  Fox 
sod  Saohs,  Cth;  luwaa,  7th. 

This  is  Little  Crow's  iDtcrpretatioo  of  the  Seven  Fires  or  Seven  Divisions.  Singalar  as  this  appears,  )xt 
there  may  be  much  sense  in  it 

Bad  Hail  says  be  has  often  beard  the  lodiaos  talking  of  the  Seven  Fires  or  DivUions,  but  he  could  not  make 
ont  but  aix,  via. : 

M coda wakan tons,  1st;  Wahkpatons,  2d;  Wahkpaoootas,  3d;  Sussetoas,  4th;  VaokloDS,  5tb;  Tctons,  6th. 

Tlie  Seventh  be  did  not  know  where  to  find,  nor  who. 

The  Bad  Hail  anys  there  are  divudons  amnnpt  the  YankUras ; but  still  they  are  one  people  ss  much  ns 
the  Mendawaksutoo  Sioux  aro;  they  are  one  division,  yet  there  are  wvcnl  bands  of  them,  and  ao  it  ia  with 
the  Yanktons. 

Mock-pu.woH'hastah  is  the  next  one  that  I called  on  for  lofurmation.  lie  says  that  Wabushaw,  Ui«  first 
acknowledged  chief  by  the  English,  went  to  Quebec,  and  when  he  (Wabuiibaw)  was  about  to  eiart  bock  for 
home,  the  governor  asked  him  how  many  large  medals  he  wanted,  and  be  says  Wabnsbaw  told  him  seven, — 
wanting  one  large  modal  fur  each  chief  or  village  that  were  hit  friends.  Here  is  wbi^re  the  Seven  Free  or 
Divtsions  took  its  rise  from,  according  to  M>wk>pu-wo'Cbastab ; and  the  fnilowtng,  be  believes,  sro  the  hands 
which  Wabosbnw  called  Seven  Fires,  frw  which  be  wanted  seven  medals,  vix. : 

Wabushaw,  1st;  Rad  Wing,  2d;  Little  Crow,  3d;  Little  Six,  4tb;*  Good  Rood,  5tb;  Little  Rapids,  Otb; 
Traverae  dc  Sioux,  7tb. 

This  b Mock-pu-wc-ebasUb’s  interpretation  cS  the  Seren  Frc«  or  Divisions. 

Tom.<»-bsw  says  the  Yanktons  are  divided  into  bands  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  but  they  arc  all  one  pcopio; 
one  party  b called  the  Sooth,  and  the  other  party,  the  North  Yanktons;  but  there  b no  differcnco  in  dialect, 
and  be  considers  them  all  as  one  people  or  dirblon. 

The  next  and  revet  reliable  information  b 3Ir.  Hazen  Moocr's  lodbn  form  for  Blackdog’s  band  of 
Mendawakaoton  Sioux. 

Mr.  Moocr  aays  he  baa  lived  in  the  Yankton  country  aixtoen  years;  be  says  the  following  are  the  baoda  that 
be  always  o(Mxsidcrod  to  bo  one  division  of  the  Ysaktona,  vis.  t 

Ku<ux<sws,  1st;  Pah-bax<ahii,  2d;  Wah.tuoooUii,  3d;  Hen*ta*pah-taa,  4th,  or  Yank4on>os,  or  South 
TaoktoOA. 

The  three  first  named  hands  roam  and  boot  over  the  country  from  1.akc  Traverse  to  the  Devil’s  Lake  and  the 
MUaOuri.  The  Ilco-tce<pah-tc«s,  or  Yank>toO'eee,  roam  and  bunt  sooth  of  the  Cnuteau  de  I*rairw;  bat  In 
chasing  the  buffalo  these  different  bands  meet  bother;  and  are  nearly  robted  to  each  other;  and  be  coosiden 
them  all  one  division. 

Mr.  Moocr  says  that  if  be  was  a going  to  make  a seventh  dirbion,  be  should  call  the  .ftsinsioiBS  the  seventh. 
He  Mji  be  believes  they  speak  the  oripnal  Sioux  dbleet. 

The  Aasinaboins  probably  are  a band  of  Uie  Yanktons,  but  they  have  become  entirely  alienated  from  them, 
and  are  at  war  with  the  Sioox ; therefore,  they  cannot  now  be  considered  a division  of  the  Sioux,  notwithstanding 
they  speak  a similar  dialect.  So  after  alt,  I believe  I am  right  to  making  only  six  grand  diviaiooaof  the  Sioox 
nation.  If  any  thing  more  should  be  wanting,  lot  me  know,  and  I will  answer  as  far  as  I can. 

Hoping  tbu  will  satbfy  you,  I remain  your  most  obedient  and  bumble  serv’t, 

P.  PRCSOOTT. 

• dead  Road  tboald  W btfWa  bUlla  8ta,  asd  (hoiitd  bt  4th,  and  LiltU  Six  hlb. 

Pt,  n.  — 22 
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SuppO(*ed  to  lie  eight  thousand  inhabiting  the  Mississippi,  St.  Peters,  Shiano,  and 
Devil’s  Lake.  These  are  the  great  divisions;  hut  the  tribe  is  still  separated  into 
smaller  bands  and  villages,  nunilx‘ring  from  fifty  to  one  thousand  souls. 

Of  the  eight  thouHaiid  Docotas  inhabiting  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Peters  countiy, 
also  Shiane  and  Devil’s  Lake,  we  will  say  two  thousand  are  men,  who  hunt  more  or 
less ; and  we  should  average  them  at  one  fourth  of  a pack  each,  of  furs  and  peltries. 
This  would  make  five  hundn?<l  pocks,  which  1 think  is  a full  average  for  several  years. 
Some  seasons  they  come  short  of  this  average,  and  at  others  overrun  it.  X-ast  year, 
1847,  there  were  over  five  hundred  packs  taken  from  the  Sioux  countiy'. 

Some  of  the  Sioux  interpreters  interpret  the  word  Dacota  to  mean  confederacy  or  a 
nation  united,  which  no  doubt  ia  correct. 

The  word  Sioux  is  given  by  old  French  traders;  what  it  was  taken  trora,  no  person 
knows.  The  Indians  know  not  what  it  originated  from.  If  you  talk  about  SiovXj 
among  those  Indians  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  whites,  they  will  not  understand 
you;  but  the  moment  you  mention  Du-ctWas,  the  whole  nation  know  who  you 
mean. 

9.  “Does  the  tribe  speak  one  or  more  dialecta,  or  arc  there  ports  of  several 
languages  spoken,  or  inct)rporated  in  it,  requiring  more  than  one  interpreter  in 
transacting  business  with  them?” 

The  Men-*la~uxi-kan-ton  — Eyankton  (Yanktons)  — dificr  somewhat  in  dialect;  but 
they  are  readily  understood  by  the  other  bands.  No  separate  interpreter  is  wanted 
for  a Da-co-ta  to  pass  through  and  converse  with  the  whole  nation. 

10.  “What  rank  and  relationship  does  the  tribe  bear  to  others?” 

Each  nation  thinks  or  considers  itself  superior  to  other  nations  of  Indians. 

The  traditions  of  other  tribes  or  nations  do  not  admit  that  any  nation  of  Indians 
is  superior  or  more  humane  than  their  own.  The  mode  to  settle  discordant  preten- 
sions to  original  rank,  Ac.,  is,  to  give  them  law,  and  a protection  of  rights  and 
property. 

11.  “Are  there  belts  of  wampum,  quippas,  or  monuments  of  any  kind,  such  as 
heaps  of  stone,  &c.,  to  prove  the  former  e.xistence  of  alliances,  leagues,  or  treaties 
among  the  tribes?” 

The  Docotas  rear  no  monuments,  Ac.;  all  the  proof  that  I can  find  is  tradition. 

12.  “What  is  the  totemic  system  of  the  tribe;  or,  if  it  consist  of  separate  clans  or 
primary  families,  what  is  the  numljer  of  these  clans,  and  what  is  the  bodge  of  each  ? 
And,  do  these  totems  or  badges  denote  the  rank  or  relationship  which  is  sought  to 
be  established  by  these  queries  f 
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The  badge  or  name  of  a village  jb  generally  taken  from  the  pa«<ition  or  place  in  which 
it  18  situated,  as  in  the  following  inHtancca,  viz. : or  Bad ; 

hah,  situated  on  a long  reach  of  the  river;  Ilamine-rhany  from  the  mountain  of  rocks 
above  Lake  Pepin;  Wahlc-paions,  from  their  being  settled  whore  there  is  a large 
quantity  of  foliage ; Kah-po-ftla.,  from  the  Indians  having  gone  on  a hunting  tour. 
Some  of  them  took  up  their  burdens,  which  were  lyiid  to  be  heavy,  and  walked  off 
lightly,  and  made  long  marches,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  which  means 

light 

As  for  clans,  there  are  many,  and  there  arc  secret  badges.  All  that  can  be  noticed, 
as  to  clans,  is,  that  all  those  that  use  the  same  roots  for  medicines  constitute  a clan. 
These  clans  are  secretly  formed.  It  is  through  the  great  medicin<Mlance,  that  a man 
or  a woman  gets  initiated  into  these  clans.  Although  they  all  join  in  one  general 
dance,  still  the  use,  properties,  &c.,  of  the  medicine  that  each  clan  uses  is  kept  entirely 
secret  from  each  other.  They  use  many  roots  of  which  they  know  not  the  properties 
themselves;  and  many  of  them  have  little  if  any  medicinal  properties  in  them. 
These  clans  keep  up  constant  feuds  with  each  other;  for  each  clan  supjMDses  that  the 
other  possesses  siijwmatural  powers,  and  can  cause  the  death  of  any  pcrs4m,  although 
he  may  be  living  at  a remote  distance  from  it  These  clans  have  been  kept  up  from 
time  immemorial,  and  arc  the  cause  of  most  of  the  blood  shod  among  the  Sioux.  If  a 
person  dies,  it  is  laid  on  some  one  of  a different  clan;  and  from  that  time,  re^'enge  is 
sought  by  the  relation.s  of  the  decea.st*d,  and  all  the  supernatural  powers  are  set  to  work 
to  destroy  the  supposed  offender.  If  this  fails,  then  medicine  is  tried;  and  if  that 
does  not  succeed,  then  the  more  destructive  weajwns,  such  as  the  knife,  axe,  or  gun, 
are  made  use  of,  and  often  prove  effectual.  HVlien  the  Indians  are  drinking  strong  or 
spirituous  liquors,  and  are  intoxicated,  revenge  is  sought  after  with  avidity.  After  an 
Indian  has  succeeded  in  killing  a supposed  miirderor,  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  seek 
to  retaliate;  and  so  their  troubles  are  kept  up  from  one  generation  to  another.  It  is 
as  much  an  impossibility  to  get  one  of  the  members  of  these  clans  to  divulge  any  of 
their  secrets,  as  it  is  to  get  a freemason  to  disclose  those  of  his  lodge.  They  protend 
to  have  the  power  to  heal  as  well  as  to  kill ; and  if  a conjurer  cannot  heal  a sick 
person,  he  says  at  once,  some  one  of  another  clan  is  opposing  him ; and  the  nation 
never  will  have  peace  and  happiness  until  these  superstitions  and  juggleries  are 
broken  up  by  civilization  and  by  sending  physicians  among  them. 

13.  “Have  geograpliical  featun*?,  within  the  memoiy*  of  tradition,  or  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  game,  hod  any  thing  to  do  with  the  division  and  multiplication  of  tribes 
and  dialects,  either  among  the  Atlantic  or  Western  States?  Are  there  any  remembered 
feuds,  family  discords,  or  striking  rivalries  among  chiefs  or  tribes,  which  have  led  to 
such  separations,  and  great  multiplication  of  dialects?’* 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  Dacota  or  Sioux  were  much  more  numerous  on  the 
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lower  part  of  the  St  Peters  river  than  at  present;  (hat  after  the  traders  came  into 
the  country',  and  purchased  furs  and  peltries,  &c,,  the  wild  animals  began  to  recede, 
and  a large  number  of  the  Sioux  kept  pace  with  the  game;  that  they  wore  in  the 
habit  of  killing  for  food,  and  for  the  peltries.  The  territory  now  claimed  by  the  Sioux 
nation  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  five  hundred  miles  in 
breadth. 

The  Sioux  have  sulTenHl  much  for  want  of  food,  and  have  been  compelled  to  divide 
into  small  parties,  to  enable  them  to  einbraco  a larger  circuit  of  country  to  6nd  food. 
Notwithstanding,  they  have  been  compelled  to  eat  those  that  had  died  of  starv'ation 
and  cold.  The  different  villages  and  bands  have  arisen  mostly  from  feuds  amongst 
the  clans. 

14.  “ What  great  ger^raphicol  features,  if  any,  in  North  America,  such  as  the 
Mississippi  River,  Alleghany  Mountains,  Ac.,  arc  alluded  to  in  their  traditions  of  the 
original  rank  and  movements  of  the  tribe;  and  was  the  general  track  of  their  migra- 
tion  from  or  fotctirc/s  the  North  or  the  East?” 

The  Sioux  migrate,  at  this  time,  from  the  North  to  Stmth-west.  Tradition  informs 
us  that  they  once  inhabited  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi.  They  used  to  go 
to  war  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Luke  Superior;  and  when  they  went  on  long 
hunting  excursions,  they  came  dowm  the  Mississippi  to  hunt.  At  that  time  there  were 
dificrent  nations  of  Indians  on  the  St.  Peters  and  Mississippi,  below  its  mouth. 

16.  “ What  are  the  chief  rivers  in  the  territory  or  district  occupied  by  the  tribe  f’ 

The  principal  river  is  St.  Peters,  which  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  navigable 

for  Btcainboats,  in  high  water,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to  Traverse  do 
Sioux.  There  is  one  rapid  about  thirty  miles  above  Fort  Snelling,  which  is  not 
perceived  in  high  water.  The  St.  Peters  takes  ite  rise  in  the  Coteau  de  Prairie.  The 
Chiane  river  is  a large  stream ; it  empties  Into  the  Red  river  of  the  North.  Goods  are 
landed  at  Traverse  de  Sioux  from  Mackinac  boats  and  small  durhams,  and  from  these 
taken  to  all  parts  of  the  Sioux  country  in  carts. 

17.  **Are  there  any  large  springs  or  lakes  in  the  district,  and  what  is  their 
character,  size,  and  average  depth;  and  into  what  streams  have  they  outlets?” 

There  are  large  springs  at  the  commencement  of  the  Big  Wood  on  the  St  Peters, 
the  largest  of  which  can  be  seen  only  at  low  water.  At  this  place  there  Is  an  Indian 
village,  the  chief  of  which  told  me  ho  hod  found  mineral  of  a yellow  colour.  There 
was  also  a spring  which  possessed  medicinal  properties.  There  are  many  lakes  in  the 
Sioux  country,  varying  from  one  mile  to  ten  in  length,  and  from  half  a mile  to  two 
miles  in  width.  The  valley  of  St.  Peters  river  abounds  with  springs  of  the  finest 
water  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  streams  have  good  water-power. 
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18.  “What  ia  the  general  character  of  the  surhice  of  the  country  occuinetl  by  the 
tribe?  la  it  hil!y  or  level,  fertile  or  sterile;  abundant  or  scanty  in  wood  and  water; 
abounding  or  restricted  in  the  extent  of  its  natural  meadows  or  prairies  T* 

The  Dacota  country  is  generally  level,  and  very  fertile ; scanty  in  wood ; abounds 
with  water.  There  are  a great  many  natural  meadows.  The  Indians  raise  small 
quantities  of  com.  The  agricultural  advantages  arc  good  throughout  the  Dacota 
country. 

19.  *^Are  cattle  and  stock  cosily  mistnl?  Do  the  prairies  and  wcmkIs  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  hcrlMigc  spontaneously  ? Are  wells  of  water  to  be  had  at  moderate 
depths,  where  the  8urfo4^  denies  springs  or  streams ; and  is  there  a practicable  market 
for  the  surplus  grain  and  stock?” 

Cattle  and  stock  are  easily  raisinl  by  cutting  wild  grass  for  the  winters  boy.  The 
prairies  and  womls  fumish  a Hiwntaneons  growth  of  herbage  that  millions  of  cattle  can 
graze  upon.  There  is  no  market  for  any  great  quantity  of  produce  at  present.* 

20.  “lias  the  old  practice  of  the  Indians,  of  burning  the  prairies  to  fiicilitate  hunt- 
ing,  had  the  effect  to  injure  (he  surface  of  the  soil,  or  to  circumscribe,  to  any  extent, 
the  native  forests?” 

The  practice  of  firing  the  prairie.s  is  generally  condemned  by  the  Indians ; and 
many  of  them  will  not  do  it.  They  say  the  fires  de.'ttroyed  a large  amount  of  game. 
The  fire  does  much  injury  to  the  soil,  and  destroys  large  quantities  of  timber,  particu- 
larly pine. 

21.  “Arc  there  extensive  barren.s  or  deserts,  marshes  or  swamjw,  rcclaimable  or 
irreclaimable,  and  what  effect  do  they  produce  on  the  health  of  the  country ; and  do 
they  offer  any  st*rious  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  roods  f* 

There  are  but  few  barrens  in  the  Dacota  country.  There  are  many  marshes  and 
swamp,  some  recbiimable  and  others  not.  Some  seasons,  particularly  when  the  water 
is  low,  the  Indians  are  more  or  less  sickly.  The  summer  of  1840  and  1847,  tliey 
suffered  severely  from  sickness.  Some  of  Uie  swamp  will  l)c  serious  obstacles  to  the 
construction  of  roads. 

22.  “ Is  the  quantity  of  arable  land  diminished  by  large  areas  of  arid  mountain,  or 
of  volcanic  tracts  of  country,  with  plains  of  sand  and  cactus  T 

Tlierc  are  no  visible  signs  of  volcanic  tracts  in  the  Dacota  country. 

23.  “ U the  climate  generally  dry  or  humid?  Dot^s  the  lieat  of  the  weather  vary 
greatly,  or  is  it  distributed  through  the  different  seasons  with  regularity  and  equability  ? 
What  winds  prevail?  Is  it  much  subject  to  storms  of  rain,  with  heavy  thunder,  or 

' [Tbo  mjbaequrat  inooqwratioD  oi  MiooetuU  Territory  from  tb«  Sioux  couatrj,  aod  the  aaoent  of  vtvatubnaU 
to  that  point,  oo  Uio  Upper  Miaatanppi,  most  aoon  render  ibb  remark  no  luogcr  applicable.  — II.  R.  S-] 
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tornadoes,  and  do  these  tem|)e8tM  of  rain  swell  the  streams  so  as  to  oversow  their  banks 
and  dcHtroy  fences,  and  injure  the  cn>{)e7*’ 

The  climate  ia  generally  dry.  The  heat  varica,  in  auramer,  from  temperate  to  rising 
of  90°  Folirenheit,  in  two  or  three  days,  and  then  falls  as  much  in  tlie  same  time. 
The  w inds  are  about  equal  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Southeast,  east,  and  north- 
east, are  the  prevailing  winds  for  rain  and  snow.  Some  winters,  we  have  not  more 
than  two  inches  of  snow  at  a time,  and  no  sleighing  at  all  by  land  during  the  whole 
season ; and  then  again,  the  snow'  is  a foot  and  a half  in  depth.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  freezing  to  40°  below  zero.  However,  the  intense  cold  does  not  lost  but  a 
few  days  at  a time.  Very  heavy  rain  stonns  are  not  fre^pient,  neither  are  vary  heavy 
peals  of  thunder  common.  Tornadoes  arc  seldom  heard  of.  The  low'  gnmnds  of  the 
St  Peters  somctimcH  overflow  in  the  spring  freshets  and  injure  the  Indian  com.  The 
valley  of  the  St.  Peters  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide.  This  is  the  only  part  that 
overflows.  The  prairies  are  fnun  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  valley 
of  the  St  Peters.  (Plate  24.)  The  Indians  say  “(hat  a number  of  years  since  there 
came  a great  freshet  in  July,  tJmt  destroyed  all  the  com  in  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Peters  valley. 

24.  “ Does  the  district  produce  any  salt-springs  of  value,  any  caves  yielding  saltpetre 
earth,  or  any  beds  of  g^'paum,  or  plaster  of  paris;  or  of  marl,  suitable  for  agricultural 
puqx)f»es 

Tlic  Kyankton  (Yankton)  country  in  (he  neighborhood  of  Devil's  Lake  abounds 
with  salt  lakes.* 

25.  “ Has  the  country  any  known  beds  of  stone-coal,  iron,  leatl,  copijcr-ores,  or  any 
other  valuable  dejxisites  of  useful  metals  or  minerals?” 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Pepin  ia  said  to  contain  lead-ore  on  the  half- 
breed  tract  and  Indian  lands.  1 once  saw  a lump  of  lead-ore  that  a Sioux  Indian  said 
he  found  near  Lake  Pepin,  but  never  could  be  persuaded  to  show  the  place  where  he 
found  it,  on  account  of  a su()er8ti(iou8  notion  that  some  persons  of  his  family  would 
die  if  he  should  cause  a mine  to  Ik>  ojanied  on  their  lands.  There  is  said  to  bo  copi>er- 
orc  on  Rum  river,  that  enters  into  the  Mississippi,  alxive  the  fulls  of  St.  Anthony. 
Something  like  slate  is  found  on  Red-wood  river  by  the  Iiidiaus.  It  possibly  may  be 
coal ; if  so,  it  will  be  of  great  value,  as  w'ood  is  scarce. 

2C.  “ What  is  the  general  character  and  value  of  the  animal  productions  of  the 
district?  Whttt  species  of  quadrupeds  most  abound?” 

There  are  deer,  but  this  animal  is  now  scarce;  bears,  beavers,  raccoons,  otters, 
minks,  muskrats,  weaMrls,  wolves,  (laigc  and  small,)  foxes,  (gray  and  cross,)  red  fox, 
lynx,  Ijodgcr,  gruutid-bug,  (wood-cdiuck,)  porcupine,  red  wpiitrel,  three  kinds  of  striped 

'[Tbu  {kcl  mav  prorc  ooc  of  high  iiuportsoco  ia  tbo  future  butorj'  of  that  remote,  high,  and  arable  tract 
of  country,  — II.  B-  S.] 
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aquirrol  that  burrow  in  the  ground,  no  gray  or  black  M|uirrel,  some  rabbits  or  conies. 
Of  all  these  animals  the  muskrat  is  the  most  numerous;  buffalo,  elks,  ami  deer,  are 
next  in  quantity.  Tradition  says  that  most  of  the  above  mentioned  animals  were 
very  numerous  before  the  fur-tratlers  came  into  the  country’;  but  they  began  to 
diminish  as  soon  as  traps  and  liaMirma  began  to  lx*  used  to  collect  fure  and  peltries  for 
ilie  traders.  I have  heard  old  huntei's  say  that  there  are  thousands  of  Iniffalu  killed 
for  the  hide  and  tongue.  The  bear,  the  Indians  say,  Uigan  to  decrease  first,  and  tlicn 
the  buffulu. 

27.  “Do  the  indiiui  traditions  make  any  mention  of  larger  or  gigantic  unimals  in 
former  periods?'* 

The  Indians  say  that  large  animals  had  existed  once  in  tliat  country,  of  which  they 
have  piocea  of  bones  that  they  use  for  medicine.  They  assert  that  formerly  there  was 
a giant  who  could  stride  over  the  largest  rivere  and  the  talk\st  pines  with  ease,  but  he 
was  pocihe  in  his  nature,  lived  on  the  fat  of  animals,  and  carried  a large  lx»w  and 
arrow.  The  Indians  have  a tunc  that  they  sing  to  the  giant,  particularly  when  they 
have  done  something  they  wish  to  boast  of.  There  are  still  giants  of  great  power,  it 
is  Ixdieved,  but  where  they  arc  they  cannot  tell ; but  they  are  sure  these  giants  can 
dutrvy  Utf:  Ihumier^  and  kill  all  kinds  of  animals  hy  a look  of  the  eye. 

29.  **Have  they  any  peculiar  opinions  or  striking  traditions  respecting  the  serpent, 
wolf,  turtle,  grizzly  bear,  or  eagle,  whose  devices  are  used  as  symbols  on  their  arms  or 
dwellings,  and  how  do  such  opinions  influence  their  acts  on  meeting  these  species  in 
the  forests?” 

These  animals  are  held  in  great  veneration  by  some  of  the  Indians,  owing  to  the 
clan-system  siK>keii  of  in  No.  12.  The  men,  when  initiated  into  Uie  great  medicine- 
dance  and  clan,  have  some  animate  objwt  of  veneration,  which  they  hold  to,  as  sacred 
through  life.  Whatever  it  may  lie,  they  cannot,  or  dare  not  kill  it,  or  eat  any  part 
of  the  flesh  thereof.  Some  flx  on  a wolf,  some  a bear,  some  a deer,  a buffalo,  an  otter; 
others  different  kinds  of  birds,  or  different  parts  of  animals;  some  will  not  eat  the 
tail  or  rumjvpiece,  others  the  head,  the  liver,  and  m on.  Some  will  not  eat  the  right 
wing,  some  the  left,  of  a bird ; the  women  also  are  prohibite<l  from  eating  many  of  the 
parts  of  the  animal  that  ore  forbidden.  When  they  enter  into  the  clan,  any  person 
that  breaks  any  of  these  rules,  by  eating  any  thing  forbidden,  brings  upon  himself 
trouble  of  some  kind.  Tlie  offence  Is  the  same,  even  if  accidentally  committed.  If 
an  Indian  has  bad  luck  in  hunting,  he  at  once  says  some  one  has  been  breaking  their 
laws,  either  by  eating  some  parts  of  the  animal  forbidden,  or  they  have  stepped  over 
it,  or  on  it,  particularly  a woman ; if  she  steps  over  any  of  the  things  held  sacred,  a 
groat  trouble  is  «wn  expected  in  the  faToily;  therefore  precmition  is  taken,  os  soon  as 
possible  to  appease  the  animal  held  in  veneration,  for  they  think  that  diseases  arise 
from  some  animal  entering  in  spirit  into  their  system,  which  kills  them. 
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31.  “Are  they  exjKTt  in  drawing  maiw  or  cliart«  of  the  rivers,  or  Bcction#  of 
country  which  Uiey  inhabit?” 

Their  capacity  ia  veiy'  liinited.  All  their  drawing*  or  figures  arc  very  inaccurate. 
They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  proportion. 

33.  “ What  ia  generally  thought,  by  men  of  reflection,  to  be  the  proboldc  origin  and 
purpose  of  the  western  mounda?” 

Mounds  are  not  common  in  the  Dacota  country.  There  are  a few  about  seven 
miles  west  of  Fort  Siielling.  in  which  human  Iwnes  are  found.  The  Indians  say  the 
lowas  once  iuhabitf*d  this  country,  and  that  it  i*  very  probable  these  mounds  were 
ma^le  by  them.  The  mounds  arc  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Peters  river;  there  are  some 
also  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  but  they  are  low,  running  east  and  west. 
The  oldest  Indians  know  notlung  about  the  structure,  neither  have  they  been  opened 
to  see  wliat  they  contain.  They  are  some  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  round  in  form, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  I nm  informeti  there  arc  more  mounds  in 
the  Sioux  country.’ 

40.  “If  pipes  are  found,  what  ia  the  material;  is  it  stone,  steatite,  or  clay  — how 
are  they  formed  — to  admit  a stem,  or  to  be  smoked  without,  and  whnt  ore  their 
shajKw,  sizes,  and  oniaments?” 

Pipe-stone  is  found  at  the  Coteau  des  Prairie,  of  a deep  and  pale  red  colour.  It  is 
similar  to  slate  in  substance.  It  i*  iinl^detl  Ijetween  two  strata  of  sand  and  lime- 
rock,  from  five  to  ten  feet  deep.  It  is  surprising  to  aee  what  work  the  Indians  have 
performed  to  get  this  stone:  they  make  with  their  knives  beautiful  pipes  from  it. 
The  stone  is  quarried  with  axes  and  hoc?s.  There  are  no  forests  here.  The  Indians 
have  to  carry  wood  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  to  cook  with,  while  quarrj'ing.  The 
pipe-stone  quany  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Big  Sioux  river,  its  nearest  point.  Mr. 
Catlin  claims  to  be  the  first  white  man  that  visited  the  pipo-«tone,  but  tliis  is  not  so. 
In  1630  I found  a 61b.  cannon-ball  there. 

41.  “How  many  kinds  of  cooking  utensils  were  there?  Describe  them.” 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  Dacotaa  once  used  the  skin  of  the  animals  they  killed 

to  cook  in.  This  was  done  by  putting  four  stakes  in  the  gn>imd,  and  fastening  the 
four  comers  of  the  skin  to  the  stakes*,  so  as  to  leave  a hollow  in  the  centre,  into  which 
was  poure<l  water  — from  one  to  two  ^llons.  Then  a quantity  of  meat  was  cut  veiy 
fine,  and  put  in  with  the  water.  Then  stone*  were  heated  and  thrown  in.  They  say 
three  or  four  stones,  the  size  of  a six-pound  shot,  cooked  the  meat  and  made  a good 
dish  of  soup. 

42.  “ What  was  the  process  of  manipulation  of  their  darts  ?” 

’[THow  tmaU  UimiiH  hare  been  the  Kubjoet  of  fanciful  desciiptioo.  Tbe  targer  pile*  hare  beca  prnaooscad 
geol«»gical  bj  Mr.  R.  D.  Owen.  — H.  R.  8.] 
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The  dart«,  in  ibrmer  timen,  were  worn  down  on  a coarse  sandstone.  This  stone  is 
very  hard  in  iU  natural  state,  btit  they  bum  it,  which  softens  it,  and  makes  a very 
sharp  grit,  which  will  wear  away  iron  very  fast  by  constant  rubbing.  In  this  way,  the 
arrow-is)ints  were  mode,  and  some  few  are  sUll  manufactured  in  the  same  way  of  iron. 
The  arrow  used  for  hunting  is  dilTerently  shaped  from  that  they  use  for  war.  The 
arrow-heads  are  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  formerly  made  of  bone,  and  deer 
and  elk  bora,  and  sinews  from  the  necks  of  buffalo. 

44.  “How  many  kinds  of  wampum  were  there?  What  shells  were  employed? 
What  was  the  value  of  each  kind  ? How  was  it  estimated  ?” 

Wampum  has  been  in  use  only  since  the  whites  commenced  trade  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  is  valued  as  white  people  value  property.  Wampum  is  manufactured  by' 
people  on  the  sean^oast,  from  shells  found  in  the  ocean.  Traders  formerly  sold  from 
two  to  five  strings  for  an  otter.  At  the  present  time,  ten  to  twenty  strings  are  given 
for  an  otter’s  skin. 

48.  “Have  they  any  idea  of  the  universe,  or  other  creations  in  the  field  of  space, 
which  haw,  in  their  belief,  been  made  by  the  Great  Spirit  f’ 

The  Dacotaa  believe  the  Great  Spirit  made  all  things  eNcefit  rice  and  thunder. 

52.  “ How  many  moons  or  months  compewe  the  Indian  year,  &c.  ?” 

The  Dacotas  count  time  by  seasons — spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  which  is 
counted  one  year.  Twent}'-eight  days  or  nights  are  counted  one  moon.  They  can 
tell,  pretty  well,  about  what  time  the  new  moon  will  appear. 

53.  “ Do  they  notice  the  length  of  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  and  of  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinoxes  T 

The  Dacotas  count  three  months  for  spring,  three  for  summer,  three  for  fall,  and 
three  for  winter,  and  each  month  or  moon  has  a name,  viz.,  January,  the  severe  or 
hard  moon,  February,  the  moon  in  which  raccoons  run,  March,  the  moon  of  sore  eyes. 
April,  the  moon  that  the  geese  lay,  May,  the  moon  for  planting,  June,  the  moon  for 
strawberries  and  hoeing  com,  July,  midsummer,  August,  the  moon  that  com  is  gathered, 
September,  the  moon  that  they  make  wild  rice,  October  and  November,  running  of  the 
does,  December,  the  moon  when  the  deer  shed  their  horns. 

55.  “ Have  they  any  name  for  the  year,  as  contra-distinguished  from  a winter?" 

No. 

66.  “Have  they  names  for  any  considerable  number  of  the  stars?” 

The  Dacotas  have  a few  names  for  stars. 

Pt.  IL— 23 
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60.  “ In  what  part  of  the  heavciw  or  the  plonctaiy  sy  stem  do  the  Indians  locate 
their  paradise,  or  their  happy  bunting  grounds  and  land  of  souls?** 

The  Daootas  have  no  particular  place  in  the  heavens  for  their  departed  souls. 
They  say  there  are  large  cities  somewhere  in  the  heavens,  where  they  will  go  to,  but 
still  be  in  a state  of  w'ar  with  their  former  enemies,  and  have  a plenty  of  game. 

61.  “Does  the  tribe  count  by  decimals?” 

The  Dacotas’  count  commences  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10.  Then  they  commence 
again  and  double  the  count,  by  sabring  ten  and  one,  ton  and  tw'o,  ten  and  three,  ten 
and  four,  and  so  on  to  two  tens;  then  it  is  two  tens  and  one,  two  tens  and  two,  two 
tens  and  three,  and  so  on  to  three  tens,  or  tliirty.  They  keep  on  counting  tens,  until 
they  arrive  at  ten  times  ten,  which  is  a hundred.  Some  can  count  a thousand  very 
readily.  Others  can  count  ten  million,  but  they  cannot  understand  anything  about 
the  quantity,  without  saying  it.* 

63.  “How  were  accounts  formerly  kept?” 

Accounts  were  fonnerly  kept  in  skins.  A buck-skin  w*as  the  standard  currency. 
After  the  beaver  failed,  five  to  ten  bucks  was  the  price  of  blankets  of  different 
qualities.  Five  muskrat-skins  were  valued  os  equal  to  ouc  buck-skin.  A beaver  or 
an  otter  was  called  a plue,  the  FrencJi  for  furs.  BufTalorobes  ore  taken  so  many  for  a 
blanket,  from  two  to  five  at  this  time.  Where  Indians  receive  annuities,  their 
accounts  arc  kept  in  dollars  and  cents  by  the  traders.  The  Indian  mode  of  trading 
among  themselves  is  merely  an  exchange  of  articles ; for  instance,  an  Indian  wants  a 
horse,  a lodge,  or  a canoe ; he  wdll  take  what  he  thinks  is  the  value  of  the  articles 
wanted,  and  cany’  it  to  some  person  that  he  believes  most  likely  to  strike  a bargain 
with  him.  He  then  tells  him  what  he  wants,  and  although  what  he  brings  may  not 
be  sufficient  in  the  estimation  of  the  other,  to  purchase  what  he  wants,  still  the  offer 
or  price  is  not  refused;  because  it  is  understood  that  such  refusal  might  cause  his 
horse  to  be  killed,  or  his  lodge  to  be  cut,  or  his  canoe  broken,  or  some  kind  of  mischief 
might  happen  to  him. 

66.  “Did  a single  perpendicular  stroke  stand  for  one,  and  each  additional  stroke 
mark  the  additional  number?”  &c.  &c. 

Their  count  is  by  one  single  stroke.  For  a hundred  they  make  one  hundred  marks. 
Their  ages  are  not  accurately  known.  Some  of  their  grave-posU  are  marked  by 
characters  of  the  number  of  persons  killed.  Although  an  Indian  may  never  have 
actually  killed  one  of  his  enemies,  he  may  count  with  those  that  do  kill.  AAer  an 
enemy  is  killed,  or  shot  down,  four  of  the  first  persons  of  the  war-party  count  it  an 
honor,  or  can  wear  an  eagle's  feather,  and  bo  entitled  to  os  much  honor  as  the  man 
that  shot  the  enemy.*  Therefore  there  is  great  strife  amongst  the  warriors  to  sec  who 


*[8«e  Dacota  NomeratioD,  $ VL  B-] 


*[Sco  Masner*  and  Cuatocnii,  aote,  { II.  A-] 
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shall  touch  the  body  first,  to  gain  a feather,  which  is  a great  distinction,  or  mark  of 
bravery.  Scanetimca,  however,  they  are  wully  disappointed ; os  if  the  enemy  is  not 
dea<l,  the  first  one  that  approaches  is  apt  to  get  shot,  and  then  a pair  of  them  die 
together. 

66.  “What  is  the  general  character  of  their  medical  practice?” 

Tlieir  sick  are  attended  as  well  as  could  be  expected  by  a people  so  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  Children  and  youth  ore  better  nurstd  than  the  old  and  decrepid.  The 
Indians  say  that  many  years  ago,  the  E-vankton  of  llie  plains  had  an  old  man  that 
could  scarcely  walk,  and  his  sons  and  relations  got  tired  of  handing  him  about,  and 
therefore  told  the  old  man  they  were  going  to  leave  him,  but  not  to  suffer  a lingering 
death ; that  they  would  giv’e  him  a gun,  and  put  him  out  on  the  plain  to  be  shot  at  by 
the  young  warriors,  that  he  might  defend  himself  the  best  way  he  could,  and  that  if 
he  succeeded  in  killing  any  one  of  them,  it  would  be  an  honor  he  could  take  with  him 
to  the  land  of  spirits.  The  young  warriors,  however,  were  quite  too  active  for  the  old 
man,  who  could  not  hit  one  of  them,  before  he  himsi'ir  was  shot. 

07.  “ Have  their  professed  doctors  and  practitioners  of  medicine  any  exact  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  of  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the  pathologj*  of 
diseases?” 

None. 

68.  “How  do  they  treat  fevers,  pleurisy,  consumption  of  the  lungs,  obstructions  of 
the  liver,  deranged  or  imt)cded  functions  of  the  stomach,  constipation,  or  any  of  the 
leading  complaints?” 

By  charming,  or  singing  over  the  sick,  and  shaking  a gourd-shell  over  them.  (Plate 
46,  Part  1st.)  The  gourd-shell  has  beads  in  it,  to  make  it  rattle.  They  also  stuff  the 
patient  witli  meat  and  strong  soup. 

69.  What  species  of  plants  or  other  roots  ore  employed  as  emetics  or  cathartics?” 

They  have  many  plants  and  roots  that  they  use,  but  know  not  the  properties  of  but 

few  of  them.  Some  of  them  use  old  bones  of  a large  animal  that  they  say  once  existed 
in  the  countiy,  and  others  use  pieces  of  stone  for  medicine.  They  dig  the  roots  and 
dry  them,  to  preserve  them,  and  then  pound  them  when  they  want  to  use  them. 
They  have  one  root  tliat  is  very  powerful,  and  used  as  a cathartic;  but  it  often 
operates  as  an  emetic  also. 

70.  “ Do  they  bleed  in  fevers  ? and  what  are  the  general  principles  of  the  application 
of  the  Indian  lancet?  Is  tlio  kind  of  cupping  which  they  perform  with  the  hom  of 
the  deer  efficacious,  and  in  what  manner  do  they  produce  a vacuum?” 
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The  Indians  bleed  in  the  arm,  but  not  when  they  are  very  sick.  When  they  bleed, 
it  is  generally  before  they  get  very  low.  They  cup  somctimea  for  the  headache.  The 
Indian's  knife  or  lancet,  in  these  cases,  is  a piece  of  flint.  A scale  of  the  common  flint 
is  knocked  oCT,  generally  with  the  fire-steel,  which  is  very  sharp,  and  a piece  of  this  is 
used  for  scarifying  and  for  cupping.  Sometimes  they  tie  a small  piece  of  wood,  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  to  the  flint,  and  use  it  like  a phlegm.  The  point  of  the  flint  is 
laid  on  the  vein,  and  struck  a liglit  tap  with  a small  stick ; the  blood  then  runs  very 
freely.  They  most  generally  use  the  tip^nd  of  a buflfalo  horn  for  cupping. 

71.  ‘‘Have  they  any  good  styptica,  or  healing  or  drawing  plasters?^ 

They  have  some  roots  tliat  heal  new  wounds  very  easily.  Bandages  and  lint  are 
not  skilfully  applied,  nor  rt^moved  in  time. 

72.  “ Is  the  knowTi  success  with  which  they  treat  gun-shot  wounds,  cuts,  or  stabs, 
the  result  of  the  particular  mode  of  treatment,  or  of  the  assiduity  and  core  of  the 
physicians  ?” 

TIjo  healing-art  of  gun-shot  wounds  is  mostly  in  nature  itself. 

78.  “Do  they  ever  amputate  a limb,  and  how,  and  with  what  success?  Are 
the  arteries  previously  compresstHl 

They  seldom  amputate  a limb.  They  have  no  surgical  instruments.  They  are  not 
skilful  in  splints.  If  a limb  is  bn>ken,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  crooked  aflenv'ords. 
The  mode  of  carrying  the  sick  or  wounded  is  in  a litter  on  two  poles  lashed  together, 
and  a blanket  fastened  on  to  it.  (Plate  25.)  Two  men  carry  it,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
litter,  by  his  head-strap,  which  lie  fastens  to  each  side  of  the  litter,  then  brings  the 
strap  over  his  neck.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  far  two  Indians  will  carry  a heavy 
man  in  this  way. 

74.  “What  is  the  state  of  the  Indian  Materia  Mcdicaf 

They  have  some  medicine,  that  is,  roots  and  plants.  They  have  no  metallic 
medicine.  Their  compound  decoctions  are  simple,  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
them.  They  have  some  roots  that  are  healing  to  wounds.  Tliey  all  use  one  kind  of 
medicine  for  cathartics.  They  have  also  medicine  for  injections ; but  the  principal 
catholicon  for  all  diseases  is  the  gourd-ehell,  or  a shell  made  of  birch-bork,  by  which 
they  charm  away  sickness  and  pain.  They  say  the  sick  person  has  been  afflicted  by 
some  quadruped,  bijicd,  or  amphibious  animal.  The  remedy  to  remove  the  animal 
from  the  body  of  the  sick  is  for  the  doctor  or  coiyurer  to  get  the  shape  of  the  animal 
cut  out  of  hark,  which  is  placed  outside  of  the  lodge  near  the  door,  in  a small  bowl  of 
water  with  some  red  earth  mLxed  in  it.  The  juggler  is  inside  of  the  lodge,  where  the 
sick  person  is,  making  all  sorts  of  noises,  shaking  his  shell,  and  gesticulating  in  every 
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way.  The  animal  mode  of  btirk  in  tlie  oiitj*ide  Is  to  be  shot : two  or  three 

Indians  are  in  waiting,  stomling  near  the  \x>w\  with  guiifl  loaded  with  powder  and 
wad,  to  ehoot  the  animal  when  Gio  conjurer  makes  bis  appearance  out  of  the  lodge. 
But  to  be  sure  that  the  conjuring  shall  have  the  desired  effect,  a woman  must  stand 
astride  of  the  bowl,  when  the  men  fire  into  it,  wdth  her  dress  raised  as  high  as  the 
knees.  The  men  are  instructed  how  to  act  by  the  conjurer,  and  as  soon  as  he  makes 
his  appearance  out  of  doors,  they  all  fire  into  the  bowl,  and  blow  the  little  bark  animal 
to  pieces.  The  woman  steps  aside,  and  tlic  juggler  makes  a jump  at  the  bowl  upon 
his  hands  and  knees,  and  commences  blubbering  in  the  water,  and  singing,  and  making 
all  manner  of  noises.  While  tills  is  going  on,  the  woman  has  to  jump  on  the  juggler's 
bock,  and  stand  Uiere  a moment;  then  she  gi>ts  off,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his 
incantations,  the  woman  takes  him  by  the  lioir  of  his  head,  and  pulls  him  along  into 
the  lodge  from  whence  he  emerged.  If  there  are  any  fragments  found  of  the  animal 
that  has  been  shot,  they  are  carefully  burieil,  and  then  the  ceremony  is  over  for  the 
present. 

If  this  does  not  cure  the  sick,  a similar  ceremony  is  perfomicd,  but  some  other  kind 
of  an  animal  Is  shaped  out  and  shot  at. 

75.  “How  do  they  troiU  iinposthumes  and  eruptions  of  the  skin?  Do  men  ev’er 
interpose  their  skill  in  difficult  cases  of  parturition ; and  what  is  the  general  character 
of  the  medical  treatment  of  mothers  ami  children?  Do  they  employ  vajior-baths 
efficaciously  fur  the  health  of  their  patients?** 

There  is  not  much  done  for  eruptions  of  the  skin  except  greasing  it  w'ith  such  soft 
fat  meat  as  they  can  get.  Small-pox  is  a disease  they  know  nothing  about  the  treat- 
ment of;  and  in  fact  any  diseases  that  are  dangerous  and  difficult  they  have  no  idea 
of  a remedy  for.  In  cases  of  parturition  the  men  seldom,  if  ever,  ore  called  upon  to 
assist;  but  if  a man  and  bis  wife  should  be  on  a hunting  excursion,  and  such  a thing 
should  happen,  then  of  course  be  is  forced  to  do  what  he  can  to  assist  her.  The 
women  crack  many  jokes  at  the  men  for  their  imskilfulness  in  sneh  matters. 

It  is  seldom  they  have  a difficult  case  in  parturition,  owing,  I suppose,  to  the  women 
being  accuHtomo<l  to  hanlships.  There  have  l>een  instances  known  of  women  going 
out  after  a load  of  wood,  and  returning  in  a short  time  with  the  w ood  on  their  backs 
and  a new-born  balje  on  the  top  of  the  load.  (Plate  26.)  There  is  seldom  any  thing 
done  to  the  mother  in  these  cai«es,  as  she  is  generally  well  enough  in  one  or  two  days 
to  do  any  ordinaiy'  work.  The  child  is  wrapped  in  a new  blanket,  and  kept  very 
warm  a few  days.  Then  they  begin  to  lash  it  ou  the  cnwlle  for  carrying  about  on  the 
bock,  by  a strap  attached  to  each  aide  of  Uie  cradle,  and  then  brought  over  the 
forehead.  (Fig-  ^ Piute  15.)  In  this  way  they  will  carry  a child  half  a day,  and 
sometimes  a whole  day,  and  the  child  appears  perfectly  at  ease. 

They  have  no  treatment  fur  paralysis  but  shaking  tlie  shell  and  singing,  and 
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shooting  the  animals  that  the  jugglers  think  have  caused  the  disease.  Vnjx)r-batli8 
are  used  by  them,  but  not  frequently.  The  manner  of  preparing  this  bath  is  to  set 
four  sticks  in  the  ground,  and  bend  them  all  inward,  w hich  makes  them  cross,  and 
become  round  on  the  top.  This  enclosure  is  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  alxMit 
three  or  four  feet  high,  with  two  or  three  blankets  thrown  over,  which  excludes  the  air 
all  round.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  placed  a red-hot  stone,  that  would  weigh  from  six 
to  eight  |K>unds.  The  patient's  posture  is  half-sitting  or  stwping  over  the  stone. 
Another  Indian  is  inside,  and  pours  w ater  over  the  stone.  The  steam  arising  from  it 
is  very  oppressively  hot,  and  causes  great  perspiration  in  a short  time.  After  the 
patient  has  endured  it  as  long  as  he  can,  he  goes  with  the  other  man,  and  tliey  both 
plunge  into  the  w'ater,  which  ends  the  vapor-bath. 

7G.  “ Does  the  tribe  consist  of  one  or  more  clans  or  subdivisions, 

See  No.  12,  for  clans.  Sec  No.  2,  of  this  book, 

78.  “ Were  the  chiefs  origindly  hereditary  or  elective?  If  hereditary,  is  (he  descent 
in  the  male  or  female  line,  &c.?” 

The  clueftainship  is  of  modem  date;  that  is,  since  the  Indians  first  became  acquainted 
W’itli  the  whites.  Tradition  says,  they  knew  of  no  chiehf  until  the  white  {leople  began 
to  make  distinctions.  The  first  Nioux  that  was  ever  made  a chief  among  the  Dacotas, 
was  Wah-ba-ehaw,  and  this  was  dune  by  the  British.  Sin<%  that  time,  chieftainship 
has  been  hereditary.  There  are  small  hands  existing  that  have  no  recognized  chiefs. 
The  females  have  nothing  to  do  with,  nor  any  rights  in  the  chieftainsliip.  There  is  no 
paKicular  ceremony  to  instal  a man  chief,  only  tlic  father,  before  he  dies,  may  tell  the 
bond  that  he  leaves  his  son  to  take  his  place.  The  son  generally  presents  himself  to 
the  Indian  i^nt,  the  principal  soldier  speaking  for  him,  saying  to  the  agent,  *^Our 
former  chief  has  left  tins  his  son  to  be  our  chief.”  This  is  about  all  of  the  ceremony. 

79.  “ To  what  extent  is  an  Indian  Council  a representative  assembly  of  the  tribe, 
and  how  far  are  the  chiefs  invested  with  authority  to  act  for  the  mass  of  Ui.^ 
tribe,  Ac.?" 

The  chiefs  have  but  little  power.  If  an  Indian  w'ishes  to  do  mischief,  the  only  wt  f 
a chief  can  influence  him  is  to  give  him  fk>mething,  or  pay  him  to  desist  from  his  ci  il 
intentions.  The  chief  has  no  autJiority  to  act  for  the  tribe,  and  dare  not  do  it  If 
he  does,  he  will  be  severely  beaten,  or  killed  at  some  future  time.  Their  ofhcc  is  not 
of  much  consequence  os  chief,  for  they  have  no  salary,  and  ore  obliged  to  seek  a 
livelihood  in  the  same  way  that  u common  Indian  does;  that  is,  by  bunting.  A chief 
is  not  better  dressed  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  and  ofhm  not  so  w’ell.  The  chief  is 
sustiiiiied  l>y  relationship.  The  band  of  which  an  Indian  is  chief  is  almost  always  of 
a kin  totem,  which  hcl{)s  to  sustain  him. 
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81.  “Do  the  chieO,  in  public  council,  fli>eak  the  opinioiiw  and  seutinienU  of  the 
warrior  previously  expressed  by  the  latter  in  their  separate  or  home  councils ; or 
do  they  particularly  consult  the  old  men,  priests,  warriors,  and  young  men  composing 
the  tribe,  Ac.?" 

The  democratic  principle  is  implanted  a little  too  deep  in  the  Indians  in  general. 
They  all  wish  to  govern  and  not  to  be  governed.  Every  Indian  thinks  he  has  a right 
to  do  os  he  pleasc'H,  nod  that  no  one  is  better  than  himself;  and  be  will  fight  before  he 
will  give  lip  what  be  thinks  right.  No  votes  are  cast.  All  business  is  done  by  the 
majority  of  the  band  assembling  and  consulting  each  other.  Some  one  will  set  up  for 
or  against  a motion ; and  the  one  that  appears  the  best  is  adopted  by  general  consent. 
The  voice  of  the  chief  is  not  considered  decisive  until  a majority  of  the  bond  have 
Lad  a voice,  and  then  the  chief  has  to  be  governed  mxonling  to  that  voice  or  opinion 
of  the  tribe. 

82.  “In  what  manner  are  the  deliberations  opened,  conducted  and  closed,  Ac.?" 

Councils  are  generally  ojiened  by  some  chief.  Wlien  the  subject-matter  concema 

the  soldiers  or  “ braves,**  the  first  or  principal  soldier  is  authorized  to  speak  or  act  as 
orator  for  the  party  assembled.  There  is  most  generally  some  remark  made  alwut 
the  weather,  as  an  omen  that  the  Great  Spirit  accords  with  or  opposes  their  wishes. 
Questions  of  a grave  character,  that  is,  with  the  white  people,  are  deliljerated  upon  by 
all  interested;  and  cases  of  revenge  acted  on  precipitately.  (Plate  27.) 

83.  “Arc  decisions  mode  by  single  chiefs,  or  by  a body  of  chiefs  in  council,  carried 
implicitly  into  effect,  Ac.?” 

Decisions  mode  by  a delegation  are  considered  lawful  and  binding,  but  the  acts  of  a 
singlR  chief  arc  binding  only  upon  his  own  village.  In  cases  of  murder,  the  parties 
aggrieved  generally  seek  revenge  themselves,  although  there  arc  some  instances  where 
a murderer  is  put  to  death  by  the  auUiority  of  the  council.  An  in.stance  of  tins  kind 
happened  near  this  place  in  1846,  at  Little  Crow’s  village. 

An  old  chief  bad  three  wives,  and  also  hod  children  by  each  of  tlie  three,  who  were 
always  wrangling  with  each  other,  although  the  hither  had  taken  great  pains  to  bring 
them  up  to  be  good  men.  After  the  old  chiers  death,  the  eldest  son  of  each  of  these 
three  sets  of  cliildren,  set  up  claims  to  the  cliieftmnsbip,  although  their  father  hod 
previously  given  it  to  his  first  son.  The  younger  brothers  were  very  jealous,  and 
made  on  attempt  to  kill  him,  and  very  nearly  succeeded.  They  shot  him  with  ball 
and  shot;  both  his  arms  were  broken,  and  be  was  also  wounded  in  the  face  and  breast. 
After  this  heinou.s  act,  the  young  men  nmle  their  escape,  and  a month  afterwards 
letumctl  home  again,  got  drunk,  and  threatened  to  kill  other  persons.  The  village 
adled  a council,  and  resolved  to  put  the  young  men  to  death.  One  of  tliem  hod  fallen 
asleep,  the  other  was  awake.  The  three  appointed  to  kill  them,  one  of  whom  was  a 
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half-brother,  went  to  the  lodge  wliere  they  hiul  drunk,  and  shot  them.  No 

notice,  or  time,  or  place,  was  given  them.  The  executioner  soekH  the  nuxt  favorable 
op[K>rtunity  he  can  find  to  kill  the  man.  Oiina  arc  generally  used  for  this  business, 
although  the  tomahawk  or  clubs  eoraetiincs  are  preferred.  Messengers  are  wut  out  for 
the  restoration  of  property.  The  most  of  the  pilfering  among  themselves  is  done  by 
women  and  children.  The  men  aay  it  is  too  low  a practice  for  them  to  live  by. 
Stealing  horses,  however,  from  an  enemy,  the  men  regard  as  an  act  of  braveiy'  and 
right.  The  women  have  severe  and  bloody  fights  on  account  of  stealing  from  each 
other.  The  men  scarcely  ever  interfere  in  tlK*se  quarrels.  Polygamy  also  generates 
bloody  battles  among  the  women,  and  the  strongest  generally  keeps  the  lodge.  The 
men  attend  to  (heir  own  difficulties,  and  let  the  women  settle  theirs. 

84,  “ Is  the  succession  of  a chief  to  an  office  vacate<l  by  death,  or  otherwise  debated 
and  decided  in  council,  or  may  a person  legally  in  the  right  line  of  descent,  forthwith 
assume  the  functions  of  office?” 

At  the  death  of  a chief,  the  one  nearest  of  kin,  in  a right  line,  has  a right  to  set 
liirasclf  up  as  chief.  If  there  are  no  relatives,  a chief  is  made  by  a council  of  the 
band.  It  seldom  happens  that  a chief  is  deposed.  There  is  but  one  chief  in  each 
band  or  village.  Some  villages  have  a second  chief,  but  his  functions  are  very  limited. 
The  ciLstom  of  wearing  medals  is  modem,  and  from  the  whites. 

86.  **  What  U the  power  of  the  priesthood  os  on  element  in  the  decision  of  political 
questions,  Ac.?** 

The  power  of  the  priesthood  is  veiy’ great.  The  priests  or  jugglers  sit  in  council,  and 
have  a voice  in  all  national  affiiim.  They  are  the  {lersous  that  make  war,  and  they 
also  have  a voice  in  the  sale  or  cession  of  lands. 

86.  “ Define  the  power  of  the  war-chiefs.” 

The  power  of  a civil  and  the  power  of  a w'ar  chief  is  distinct ; the  civil  chiefs  scarcely 
ever  make  a war-party.  The  war  chiefs  often  get  some  of  the  priests  or  jugglers  to 
make  war  for  them.  In  feet,  any  of  the  jugglers  can  make  a war-party  when  they 
choose.  The  w'ar  chiefs  are  generally  distinguished  from  the  other  officers  of  the  band. 
The  young  men  often  sit  in  councils,  but  seldom  speak  before  they  are  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  old.  Matrons  never  appear  in  council,  but  the  women  express  their  opinion 
at  home;  in  fact,  I have  seen  cases  where  the  wishes  of  women  have  been  carried. 

89.  **  State  what  is  the  law  of  retaliation,  or  the  private  right  to  take  life.” 

Any  one,  two,  or  three,  may  revenge  the  death  of  a relative,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  two  or  three  arc  killed  for  one.  A compromise  is  frequently  made  by 
the  offending  party  giving  large  presents.  Fleeing,  too,  from  justice  has  saved  the 
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life  of  a murderer  for  >ear»s  ami  he  wometimeH  cwjaixn  altogether,  and  dies  a natural 
death.  Other  murderers  are  kilknl  years  after  the  offence;  when  they  think  all  is 
forgotten,  revenge  is  taken  in  a moment,  and  they  are  killed.  They  have  no  particular 
place  of  escajM},  as  tho  people  of  old  had.  In  feuds  arising  from  polygamy,  if  a death 
occurs,  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  almost  always  seek  revenge. 

90.  “What  are  tlic  game  laws,  or  rights  of  the  chase,  Ac.?” 

Each  \illagc  has  a certain  district  of  country  they  hunt  in,  but  do  not  object  to 
families  of  other  villages  hunting  with  them.  Among  the  Dacotas,  I never  knew  an 
instance  of  blood  being  shc<l  in  any  disputes  or  diflUcultiee  on  the  hunting  grounds. 
The  St^ions  and  Yanktons  have  sometimes  objected  to  the  Mcndamt]tkaHb)n9  hunting 
on  their  lands,  but  they  con  obtain  permission  to  do  so  by  giving  some  small  ptt^nts. 

91.  “ Are  furs  surreptitiously  hunted  on  another  man’s  limits  subject  to  1)0  seixed  by 
the  party  aggrieved,  &c.?” 

Ail  furs  and  game  are  held  in  common.  The  person  that  finds  and  kills  game  is 
the  rightful  owner.  There  are  instances  of  great  contention  over  the  carcase  of  an 
animal,  and  some  get  severely  cut ; but  this  cmly  occurs  when  the  Indiana  ore  starving. 
The  furs  they  seldom  quarrel  about,  unless  it  is  from  stealing  from  each  other  which  is 
the  cause  of  quarrels  among  some  of  them.  The  chief  rarely  meddles  in  tlieso 
contentions. 

92.  “Are  warnings  of  local  intrusions  frequently  given ? or  is  injury’  to  property 
rcKiresscd  privately,  like  injury  to  life?” 

Injury’  to  property  is  sometimes  privately  revenged  by  destroying  other  property  in 
place  thereof.  Indians  sometimes  kill  each  other  for  killing  horses. 

93.  “ If  hunting  parties  or  companions  agree  to  hunt  together  for  a special  time,  or 
for  the  season,  what  are  the  usual  laws  or  customs  regulating  the  hunt?” 

The  niles  of  the  hunters  are,  to  divide  the  meat  of  the  animal  they  kill.  There  are 
many  instances  where  an  Iiulian  kills  a deer,  and  reserves  only  the  hide  and  the  very 
smallest  portion  for  himself.  If  (bur  or  five  others  should  come  up  while  he  U dressing 
the  deer,  they  must  all  get  a piece.  As  soon  as  a deer  is  killed,  the  Indians  kindle  a 
fire  and  commence  roosting  bits  of  it,  so  that  they  generally  make  a good  meal  in  a 
few  minutes.  While  the  deer  is  being  dressed  and  divided  out,  if  an  Indian  wounds 
another  deer,  and  it  runs  a considerable  distance,  and  then  another  Indian  kills  it,  ho 
claims  the  animal  and  gets  Uie  hide,  but  the  first  man,  if  he  comes  up  in  time,  will 
get  a part  of  the  meat.  Stealing  from  each  other’s  traps  is  a frequent  occurrence. 
The  loser  satisfies  himself  by  doing  the  same  thing  to  the  one  that  he  suspects,  or 
some  one  else. 
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94.  a tnijc  or  Imiid  paf>s  over  the  linen,  and  bunt  on  the  lands  of  another  tril>c, 
and  kill  game  there,  is  it  deemed  a juat  cause  of  war?” 

Yen,  but  they  remonstrate  first  with  each  other. 

, 95.  “ Has  commercial  inlercourae  promoted  the  general  cause  of  Indian  ci^iUf.ation  ?” 

Wo  believe  that  commerce  hius  done  nothing  towards  civilizing  tlic  Indians,  but 
rather  retarded  it,  otkI  many  of  the  traders  oppose  civilization,  bt'causc  they  say  it 
will  stop  the  Indians  from  hunting,  and  the  trade  will  decrease  on  that  account.  The 
traffic  in  furs  and  skins  is  carried  on  by  companies,  and  by  individuals.  The  gocxls, 
moHi  of  them,  come  from  England  to  New  York,  then  are  rc-shipped,  with  a profitable 
tarifif,  west  to  Mackinac  and  St,  I^ouis.  At  these  places  the  tnidens  asseinhle  once  a 
3*ear,  and  take  their  outfits,  with  another  tariff  put  upon  the  goods.  These  outfits  arc 
taken  into  the  Indian  country,  and  petty  traders  and  voyagers  are  furnished  or 
outfitted  again.  So  it  is  tariff  ujxm  tariff,  and  when  the  goods  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indiaixs,  the  blankets  cost  from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  a pair,  and  sometimes  that 
much  for  single  blankets.  The  risk  in  trade  is  considerable;  first,  ftulurcs  in  hunting, 
and  second,  irregular  prices  in  furs.  A tnuler  in  the  wilderness  is  guided  by  his  last 
year’s  prices,  and  pays  the  Indians  accordingly.  Being  so  far  from  market,  he  d<x>s 
not  learn  the  iiuctuatiuus,  and  then  when  he  makes  his  return  of  furs,  he  will  probably 
find  that  they  are  not  worth  half  as  nnich  as  the  year  before.  So  the  Indians  are 
benefited  by  the  high  price,  and  the  actual  trader  has  to  be  the  loser;  while  tho 
e<iuipjK.‘r8  at  New  York  hoard  up  immense  fortunes.  Look  at  John  J.  Astor,  for 
instance,  os  equipper. 

90.  “ Are  the  chiefs  and  hunters  shrewd,  cautious,  and  exact  in  their  dealings, 
making  the  purchases  with  judgment,  and  paying  up  their  debts  faithfully?"  Ac. 

The  chiefs  and  hunters  are  shrewd  enough  in  dealing  and  bartering.  Many  petiple 
say  the  ]xx>r  Indians  are  imposed  upon,  but  it  is  a rare  case  that  the  tnider  gets  tho 
advantage.  Competition  \s  so  great,  that  an  Indian  can  go  from  one  trader  to  another 
until  he  gets  a fair  price  fur  his  furs.  In  fact  I have  knowm  instances  where  an  Indian 
has  got  oue*third  more  for  hia  furs  than  they  were  worth.  They  rely  on  memory  to 
keep  their  accounts,  but  sometimes  on  Indian  notches  on  his  pijxMitcm,  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  amount  he  gets  on  credit.  Some  Indians  are  punctual  in  paying  their 
debts,  but  many  of  them  foil.  I have  known  some  of  them  to  fall  short  four  and  five 
hundred  dollars,  which  amounts  stand  on  the  traders  books  until  the  next  year.  But 
the  trader  docs  not  often  get  any  of  the  old  debt  paid ; for  the  Indians,  owing  to  their 
improvidence,  are  alike  eveiy  year  needy,  consequently  the  trader  is  compelled  to  give 
os  much  credit  the  following  year,  and  the  old  debt  stands  un|>aid  for  years,  and 
probably  never  is  paid  at  all.  Furs  diminish  sometimes,  owing  to  low  water  or  drought, 
and  only  a small  quantity  of  snow,  so  that  the  ponds  and  lakes  freeze  to  the  lx)ttom, 
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and  all  the  animals  perish  in  the  ice.  The  Indiana  seldom  make  any  opposition  to 
having  the  old  dchla  charged,  but  stddom  pay  the  amounts,  or  any  iMirt  of  them. 

97.  “Is  it  necessary  for  the  trtuler  to  send  runners  to  the  Indian  hunters’  camps,  or 
private  lodges,  to  collect  their  debts,  &c.  ?” 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  send  rminers  after  debtors  bw’ause  some  other  tn^er 
might  come  along  and  piirehase  the  furs,  or  a part  of  them,  and  so  the  proper  claimant 
lose  hifl  debt.  The  runners  are  generally  Canadians,  employed  by  companies  or  indi- 
viduals. Floods  do  not  aflei  t the  animals  only  for  the  IxJtter.  S<»asons  of  abundant 
rmn  and  high  water  are  considered  good  years  for  furs,  but  diy  seasons  are  always  the 
contraiy. 

98.  “ Is  the  tariff  of  exchanges  such  os  generally  to  prottx’t  the  trader  from  U»ss  ?” 

The  tariff  of  the  traders  would  protect  them  from  loss  if  the  Indians  would 

punctually  pay,  hut  many  of  the  tnulers  make  shipwreck  in  Indian  trade,  owing  to 
the  many  bad  debts.  Those  debts  are  hardly  ever  thought  of  by  the  Indians  after  the 
first  year,  and  the  ai'tual  Indian  trader  becomes  l>anknipt,  of  which  there  are  many 
instances.  It  is  customaiy^  for  the  trader  to  give  larp?  quantities  of  provisions  to 
hungry  Indians,  fwirticulnrly  to  the  Daoota-s,  who  are  always  ^mngly^  The  sick  al.•^> 
get  a considerable  quantity  of  necessinries.  These  are  seldom  paid  for : in  fact,  the 
Indian  thinks  the  white  man  ought  to  give  him  ail  he  asks  for,  becausi*  they  have  an 
idea  that  a white  man  has  only  to  ask  in  onler  to  get  what  he  w^ants  at  the  vety' 
lowest  rates.  The  trader  seldom  makes  a chai^^e  of  provisions,  unless  an  Indian  wants 
a large  qiiantity.  Three  and  four,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten,  arrive  at  a trader’s 
house,  with  furs  to  sell  or  to  pay  a debt.  They  all  get  »up]x?r  and  breakfast,  and  even 
sometimes  stay  two  or  throe  days,  without  any  charge  being  made.  I think  a small 
trader  gives  away  as  many  as  a thousand  meals  a year  in  this  way,  and,  in  many 
insUnces,  saves  families  from  suffering  by  such  lilwrality. 

99.  “ have  the  purposes  of  commerce,  since  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  had  the 
effect  to  stimulate  the  hunters  to  increaaeil  exertions,  and  thus  to  hasten  the  diminution 
or  destruction  of  tho  races  of  animals  whose  furs  are  sought?” 

The  introduction  of  fire-anna,  and  traps,  and  commerce,  has  caused  all  kinds  of 
animals,  whose  furs  and  peltries  arc  sought  by  the  white  people,  to  decrease. 

100.  “ What  animals  flee  first,  or  diminisJi  in  the  highest  ratio,  on  the  opening  of  a 
new  district  of  the  remote  forest  to  trade  ? Is  the  buffalo  first  to  flee  ? is  the  heaver 
nextr 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  diminishes  first,  the  buflalo  or  the  beaver.  The  buffalo  is 
more  abundant  in  the  Dacota  country  tlion  the  Ix^aver,  at  the  present  time. 
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101.  “ Arc  the  lands,  when  denuded  of  furs,  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the 
Indians  while  they  remain  in  the  hunter  state  ? Is  not  the  sale  of  such  hunted  lands 
hencOcial  to  them  ?” 

An  Indian’s  land,  without  pimc,  is  of  little  value  to  him,  for  he  cultivates  hut  a 
small  part  of  it — say  from  one-fourth  to  two  acres  is  about  the  extent  of  the  farm  of 
any  one  family ; and  Indians  drawing  an  annuity  of  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  per  capita, 
is  more  than  most  of  them  moke  by  hunting  at  present,  or  for  many  years  past. 

102.  “What  quantity  of  territory'  is  required  to  be  kept  in  its  wilderness  state,  in 
oriler  to  afford  a sufficient  number  of  wild  animals  to  sustain  an  Indian  family?” 

The  territory  required  to  sustain  an  Indian  family  would  be  two  thou.sand  and  two 
liundrcd  acres  of  laud,  or  thercalmuts. 

103.  “ What  are  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  failure  of  game  on  the  race?  Does  it 
not  benefit  by  lemling  the  native  trilies  to  turn  to  industry  and  agriculture?  And  is 
not  the  pressure  of  commerce  on  the  boundaries  of  hunting  a cause  of  Indian  civiliza-  . 
tion?  Hus  not  the  introduction  of  heavy  and  coarse  woollen  goods,  in  place  of  valuable 
furs  and  skins,  ns  articles  of  clothing,  increased  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  native 
tribes?” 

The  failure  of  wild  animalN  has,  in  some  instances,  led  the  Indians  to  believe  in 
planting  com  as  a safeguard  against  want  j but  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
agricultural  life  among  them  is  the  unqualified  laziness  of  the  men  and  the  boys,  who 
will  not  work.  They  have  a haughty  spirit  of  pride,  and  1 dare  say  you  would  as 
soon  see  a president  or  a king  working  with  the  hoe,  as  a young  man  of  the  Indian 
race.  The  men  hunt  a little  in  summer,  go  to  war,  kill  an  enemy,  dance,  lounge, 
sleep,  and  smoke.  The  women  do  eveiy  thing— nurse,  chop  wtxwl,  and  carry  it  on 
their  backs  from  a half  to  a whole  mile;  hoe  the  ground  for  planting,  plant,  hoe  the 
com,  gather  wild  fruit,  carry  the  lodge,  and  in  winter  cut  and  cany'  the  poles  to  pitch 
it  with;  clear  off  the  snow,  &c.,  &c.;  and  the  men  often  sit  and  hx»k  on.  Commerce, 

1 believe,  does  little  towards  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  1 have  resided  among 
tliem  twenty  odd  years,  and  I do  believe  they  are  more  filthy  and  degraded  than  when 
1 first  came.  1 cannot  obsen'o  that  the  introduction  of  woollen  goods  increases  civiliza- 
tion in  the  least,  or  aids  them  materially  in  subsistence. 

101.  “ What  are  the  moral  consequences  of  civilized  intercourse,  &c.,  &c.?  Has  not 
the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  Ijeen  by  far  the  most  fruitful,  general,  and  appalling 
cause  of  the  depopulation  of  the  tribes?” 

The  evil  effocta  of  whiskey-traders  is  immense,  but  the  moral  effects  of  Indian  trade 
by  lawful  traders  in  the  Indian  countiy’  has  not  been  detrimental,  especially  when 
carried  on  by  the  American  j>eople.  The  Indians  complain  bitterly  of  the  white  people 
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nettling  down  on  the  linen  with  large  quai»titie«  of  whiskey.  They  say  they  believe  it 
is  done  on  puqxjse  to  ruin  them,  uiid  tliey  have  often  in  council  called  the  attention 
of  the  President  to  this  fact,  and  hoped  tlieir  great  fatlicr  would  take  pity  on  them, 
and  stop  the  white  people  from  bringing  the  spirit-water  so  near  their  settlements. 
Some  of  these  whUkcy-«hops  are  witliiu  a half  mile  of  Indian  camps;  in  fact,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  cross  the  Missiwippi,  and  they  can  get  it  by  barrels  full.  The  intro- 
duction of  finvamis  does  nut  ap;x.*ar  to  have  changed  tlicir  condition,  only  by  making 
the  game  more  scarce.  As  to  their  moral  character,  fire-arms  do  not  appc*ar  to  have 
cliouged  them  any.  The  war-spirit,  one  hundred  years  )tgo,  w as  as  great  as  at  present. 
They  make  |xiace  and  smoke  and  eat  tc^dher,  hut  break  the  peace  the  first  opportunity 
they  can  get  of  surprising  one  or  two  pei>oiis  alone.  The  prominent  cause  of  discard 
and  war,  from  time  immemorial,  is  aggressions  ujMm  the  rights  of  their  bunting  grounds. 
Trade  and  commerce  has  had  but  little  to  do  w'ith  the  Indian  wars.  Its  inlluetice  Inui 
been  exert<*d  to  try  and  make  tlie  nations  live  in  ix*ace  with  each  other;  for  these  wars 
are  very  injurious  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  therefore  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
traders  that  there  should  l>e  peace  among  the  Indians. 

106.  “ Are  there  any  serious  or  valid  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  the 
intnsluction  of  schools,  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  or  Christianity?’* 

The  Indians  think  all  people  are  bad  except  themselves,  and  Uiey  have  no  faith  in 
the  whites.  They  say  the  white  people  cannot  be  tnn^ted ; that  if  they  make  a treaty 
with  them  for  land,  the  stipulations  are  not  fulfilled;  and  tliat  Indians  are  always 
imposed  on  by  the  white  people,  (which  is  not  the  case.)  The  Indians  make  strong 
opposition  to  schools,  but  the  money  is  the  cause  of  this.  The  traders  want  the  money, 
and  they  encour^e  the  Indians  to  oppose  schools,  by  telling  them  that  the  school-fund 
would  be  paid  over  to  them  if  there  were  no  schools,  and  that  the  money  would  do  them 
much  more  good  than  the  schools  ever  would.  The  Indian,  fund  of  idleness,  would 
like  to  drink  and  smoke  away  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  let  his  family  look  out 
for  themselves. 

Our  government  ought  not  to  listen  to  the  Indiaim,  but  go  on  and  establish  good 
schools ; and  then,  when  the  traders  find  the  funds  are  appropriated,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  hold  of  the  money,  the  opposition  will  cease.  Agriculture  is  on  art 
lluU  the  Indians  arc  os  femd  of  the  proceeds  of,  as  any  human  being.  The  most  of 
them  arc  the  greatest  gormandizers  that  ever  lived.  The  only  way  to  make  them  till 
tlie  soil,  and  become  civilized,  is  to  take  from  them  oil  their  wariinplements,  and  stop 
their  jugglers,  and  give  them  physicians  in  the  place  thereof.  The  jugglers  or  Indian 
doctors  are  a curse  to  tlic  nation,  and  help  them  on  to  niin  as  fiist  as  any  thing  else 
can.  They  oppose  the  8clux)ls  on  account  of  this  system.  The  jugglers  say  schools 
will  break  up  the  system  after  a time,  and  cause  their  ruin.  Christianity  they  ucknow- 
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Icilgc  to  be  good  for  white  people ; but  they  sav  they  cannot  resist  temptation  like 
white  people,  therefore  it  is  useless  for  them  to  adopt  the  system,  as  they  would  soon 
bn^ak  the  commandments,  and  be  worse  than  ever.  They  also  say  many  of  the  white 
men  are  worse  than  they  are.  As  much  as  Indians  are  opjKised  to  religion,  I never 
heard  tl»cin  scoffing  or  making  a mock  of  Christianity. 

106.  “Arc  the  existing  intercourse  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  last  revis<^, 
efficient  in  removing  causes  of  di*^!oni,  and  preserving  peace  between  the  atlvance<l 
bodies  of  emigrants  or  settlers  on  the  frontiers  and  the  Indian  tiibes?” 

The  existing  laws  have  very  little  practical  effect  on  the  Indians  or  the  white  people. 
All  that  kee|^  the  Indians  in  suhjeetjon  is  the  troops  stationed  in  the  Indian  country. 
T have  heard  them  say,  “ If  it  was  not  for  the  stone  w'alls  at  Fort  Snelliug,  they  would 
have  fine  times.”  The  laws  now  existing  have  no  intluence  Ijetwoen  tribe  and  tribe. 
The  Indians  set  all  laws  at  defiance,  and  go  to  war,  ami  murder  or  kill  w'henever  they 
choose.  The^^  say  the  white  jxjoplc  make  war  when  they  please,  and  they  will  do  the 
same.  It  is  of  no  use  to  make  laws  for  Indians,  unless  they  are  carried  out.  It  only 
makes  the  matter  worse.  The  late  law  respecting  the  w’hiskey-trade  the  Indians  say 
is  all  a humbug,  and  can  avail  nothing.  The  most  contemptible  of  the  whiskey-traders 
laugh  at  the  law,  and  sell  o.h  much,  if  not  more,  than  if  there  was  no  law  on  the 
subject ; because  there  is  no  one  to  enforce  it.  The  late  law  of  making  Indian 
testimony  lawful  in  the  Indian  coantr}%  is  also  of  no  effect  at  all,  liceausi^  the  Indians 
go  to  the  ceded  lan<l  for  the  whiskey.  The  whiskey  traders  are  veiy*  careful  about 
crossing  the  Mi»v(issippi  w'ith  whiskey;  when  they  do  so,  it  is  at  a time  when  no 
pez>ion  can  sec  them.  Iii  fact,  it  is  almost  iin^xissible  to  get  any  testimony  against 
them,  under  the  now  existing  laws.  The  Indians  came  and  r\*jK>rtcd  the  white  jieople 
for  selling  wliiskey  to  Indians  on  the  cedcil  lands,  and  they  were  told  that  their 
testimony  w’aa  good  only  in  their  own  country.  They  lauglied,  and  said  such  laws 
were  of  no  use. 

107.  “ From  whence  do  causes  of  difficulties  and  war  usually  arise,  and  bow  are 
they  l«st  prevented?’* 

The  sources  of  discord  have  existed  from  time  immemorial.  One  of  the  causes  is, 
that  tlio  different  nations  cannot  understand  each  other;  another  is  revenge;  and 
another  the  evil  and  W'icked  propensities  of  the  heart.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
Indian  wars,  is  to  hang  the  guilty.  It  would  require  only  a few  examples  to  put  a 
stop  to  them,  within  any  rea.souable  distance  of  a military  force.  S<nne  might  say 
this  would  he  honl  usage,  but  by  hanging  a few  guilty  ones,  you  may  save  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  innocent,  and  establish  a |xjnuanent  pt*ace  amongst  the  tribes  and  the 
nations. 
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108.  “ Whnt  provisions  of  oxUting  laws  ap|x*ar  susceptible,  in  your  opinion,  of 
ameiidnient.,  in  ortler  to  secure  m<»re  effwtimlly  the  riglits  or  welfare  of  the  Indians  t” 

The  existing  laws  protect  the  Indians  from  ttie  iiitnision  of  white  |x*ople  uysm  their 
rights,  and  also  kwp  the  while  people  from  entering  their  country  or  purchasing  their 
land.  Ot*  course  the  white  man  can  take  no  advantage,  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
government.  In  order  to  secure  more  effectually  (be  rights  of  Indians  among 
themselves,  give  them  law,  and  help  them  to  enforce  it,  until  they  are  capable  of 
doing  it  themselves.  Give  to  etieh  family  or  individual  a tract  of  land,  to  be  held  for 
life,  and  then  for  the  heirs  to  inherit  in  succession,  but  never  allow  them  to  s<dl  it 
This  w'ould  give  them  a [>crmanent  home  and  protection  of  property,  and  would  lead 
them  to  industry;  but  as  it  now  is,  tlie  Indians  an>  in  villagi*s  of  from  two  to  five 
hundred  souls.  The  children  steal  eveiy’  thing  in  the  vegetable  lino  before  it  is  half- 
grown,  Btid  the  owner  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  or  her  labour  taken  away  from  him  in 
this  way,  feels  discouraged  from  planting — when  if  they  were  scattered,  say  a half 
mile  or  a mile  apart,  it  would  bo  a great  preventive  against  pilfering  children. 

109.  “Could  important  objects  be  secured  by  the  intro<luction  of  any  modifications 
of  the  provisions  res|)octing  the  pa\Tnent  or  db»tribution  of  annuities,  the  siiljsiHtencc 
of  aw*embled  Ixxlies  of  Indians,  or  the  investment  or  application  of  treaty  fund.s?” 

Wc  perceive  that  annuities  facilitate  the  niean.s  of  the  Indians  getting  whiskey, 
particularly  the  money  part.  If  the  Goveniment  would  give  the  Indians  goo<1s  in  lieu 
of  money,  the  whiskey-dealers  would  have  but  a small  inducement  to  give  as  much 
liquor  to  the  Indians.  Their  annuities  could  then  Ix)  appliwl  to  better  purpases,  for 
farming  and  houses,  and  st4X*k,  and  schooling;  but  Government  wouhl  have  to  control 
the  whole  business  for  aeveml  years ; but  this  might  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indians.  The  investment  of  the  treaty  fund  could  lx*  advantageously  employed  by 
laying  otT  farms  for  the  Indians,  and  employing  fanners  to  instruct  them  by  families, 
say  one  fanner  for  four  families,  and  keep  them  at  least  half  a mile  apart,  and  have 
good  plain  wann  houses  built  for  them,  for  Uiey  suffer  very  much  in  the  winter  from 
cold  in  their  o|x?n  hxlges. 

The  Dacotos  have  two  kinds  of  huts  or  wigwams ; one  of  a conical  form,  made  of 
dressed  buffalc>skins,  which  are  easily  trans|K>rted.  This  kind  of  wigwam  is  used  in 
the  winter  season,  and  when  on  their  hunting  excursions.  To  erect  one  of  them,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cut  a few  saplings  alxiui  fifteen  feet  in  length,  place  the  large  ends 
on  the  ground  in  a circle,  letting  tlie  to}X(  meet,  thus  fiirming  a cone.  The  Imffalo- 
skins,  sew’cd  t<^*thcr  in  the  form  of  a cape,  arc  then  thrown  o>*er  them,  and  fiu»tened 
together  witli  a few  splints.  The  fire  is  made  on  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the 
wigwam,  and  the  smoke  esca|x*s  through  an  ajx‘rture  at  the  top.  These  wigwams  are 
wann  and  comfortable.  (Plate  28.) 

The  other  kind  of  hut  is  made  of  bark,  usually  that  of  the  elm.  A frame-work  for 
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Uit*  walls  aud  roof  ia  first  uuide  of  wiplingw,  faHten«l  U>gcther  by  withes,  or  sinews  of 
the  bufiklo.  On  this  frame  the  bark  U laid,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  Naplings  laid 
over  it,  and  fastened  to  the  under  frame.  Then'  are  openings  for  entrance  left  at 
each  end.  The  fire  is  mmlc  on  the  ground,  apertures  being  left  in  the  roof  for  the 
smoke  to  escape.  These  huts  are  used  in  the  summer  season,  when  they  are  niising 
com,  and  forma  their  pennanent  villages.  (Plate  29.)  — E. 

no.  **  Is  there  any  feature  in  the  present  laws  which  could  be  adapted  more  exactly 
to  their  present  location,  or  to  the  advanced  or  altered  state  of  society  at  present 
existing  in  the  tribe?” 

Keep  up  the  intercourse  law,  or  else  forbid  the  Indians  from  passing  over  into  tlio 
cede<l  countiy’,  and  be  sure  to  punish  any  of  them  who  pass  over  the  boundurj'.  Give 
them  traders  who  will  supply  their  wants  as  far  as  their  money  w’ill  go,  and  ensure  the 
tnulor  or  traders  their  pavinent.  In  this  way  the  Indians  will  have  no  excuse  for 
crewing  into  the  ceded  territory  for  goods. 

111.  Whui  provisions  w’ould  tend  more  effectually  to  shield  the  tribes  from  the 
introduction  of  anJent  spirits  into  tiieir  territories,  and  frtmi  the  pressure  of  lawless  or 
illicit  Inifficf' 

There  is  but  a small  quantity  of  alcoholic  drink  carriiHl  into  the  ln<lian  country  by 
white  men.  It  is  done  mostly  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Some  of  the  Indians  travel 
as  many  as  four  hundred  miles,  and  come  into  the  ceded  territory  where  the  whiakey- 
traders  are,  and  get  whole  barrels  of  whiskey,  and  carry  it  off  to  the  Sisseton  coimtry. 

112.  “Is  tliere  any  feature  in  the  present  system  of  negotiation  with  the  tribes 
susceptible  of  amendment  and  improvement?” 

The  chiefs  prefer  going  to  Washington  to  treat,  but  the  Indians,  in  general,  would 
prefer  treating  in  their  owm  country*.  It  would  be  easier  to  treat  with  tlie  Dacotas  at 
Washington  than  in  their  own  country*,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  trailers  and 
their  relatives.  The  expenses  would  be  about  the  same  either  way.  The  Indians 
often  s|)eak  of  the  President,  and  say  bis  views  or  orders  are  not  carried  out;  that  they 
believe  their  gre'at  father  wishes  to  do  them  justice,  but  his  officers  w ill  not  do  as  he 
tells  them. 

113.  “Arc  the  game,  and  wood,  and  timber  of  tlie  tribes  subject  to  unnecessatyr  or 
injurious  curtailment,  or  trespass  from  the  intrusion  of  emigrating  bands,  abiding  for 
long  periods  on  their  territories?" 

The  principal  complaint  is  against  other  nations  destroying  their  game.  Chippewas 
and  British  half-breeds  are  the  ones  they  complain  of  most. 
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114.  “ Are  any  of  the  tribes  sufficiently  atlvanced  in  your  district  to  have  their  funds 
paid  to  a treasurer  of  the  tribe,  to  he  kept  by  him  and  disbursed,  agreeably  to  the  laws 
of  their  local  legislature?” 

No;  there  is  none. 

115.  “Are  pa>TTicnts  of  tumuities  to  chiefs,  or  to  separate  heads  of  families,  most 
beneficial  ? Should  the  principal  of  un  Indian  fund  Ije  paid  in  annuities  to  the  Indians 
at  the  present  jieriod,  under  any  circumstances,  and  are  luemliers  of  the  tribe  generally 
capable  of  the  wise  or  prudent  application  of  money?” 

It  is  best  to  pay  annuities  to  w*parate  heads  of  families ; and  it  is  far  more  beneficial 
to  the  Indiana  to  receive  only  the  interest  of  the  princifMil.  A large  number  of  tho 
Indians  spend  their  money  for  the  benefit  of  their  families. 

116.  “ How  is  the  elective  franchise  expressed  and  guarded,  &c.  &c.  f* 

In  giving  a vote,  no  qualifications  are  rof|uin*d,  no  individual  rights  are  surri'ndered. 
Munlcr,  and  the  oUxer  crimes,  are  sometimes  punished  by  council;  and,  frequently, 
individual  murderers  stand  as  high  in  office  as  the  i>est  of  them.  No  boon  is  olTered 
os  security  for  life. 

117.  “Have  original  defects  been  remedied  by  adapting  them  more  exactly  to  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  people  than  they  were,  apjxarently,  in  the  first  rough 
drafts  ?” 

This  is  what  is  very  much  w'ontcd,  but  it  has  never  been  tried  by  this  people. 

118.  “Have  tlic  le^slativc  aswmtblics  adopted  a practical  system  of  laws  for  the 
eiiforocment  of  public  order,  the  trial  of  public  offences,  the  collection  of  debts,  the 
raising  of  revenue,  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  ferries,  and  schooMiouscs,  and 
churches;  or  the  premotion  of  education,  the  support  of  Christianity,  and  the  general 
advance  of  virtue,  temperance,  and  the  public  welfare,  &c.  &c.  f* 

No;  but  could  such  a system  a»  this  be  established,  it  would,  no  doubt,  save  this 
nation  from  min. 

119.  “What  ideas  have  the  Indians  of  property?  How  do  they  believe  private 
riglits  acemed?  Have  they  any  tme  view's  of  the  legal  idea  of  property,  &c.  Ac.?*’ 

Private  rights  are  held  and  respected  by  this  people.  Purchase,  conquest,  or  labor, 
give  private  or  national  rights  as  long  as  life  lasts.  The  starting  of  a deer,  and 
pursuing  it,  gives  no  right  if  another  Indian  kills  it;  but  if  the  man  that  first  started 
the  deer  wounds  it,  he  naturally  claims  it,  even  if  anotlH^r  should  kill  it,  but  they 
generally  divide  the  meat,  the  skin  going  to  the  first  shot.  The  fact  of  an  Indian 
going  and  planting  on  another  person’s  field  gives  him  no  right  to  tho  land.  Instonoef 
Pt.  II.  — 25 
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of  tins  kind  have  taken  place ; sometiinee  the  land  is  given  up  with  a little  compensa- 
tion for  use  and  lalxjr;  at  other  tinieis  the  crtjp  has  been  divided.  The  Indians 
understand  what  is  right  and  wrong  among  themselves,  os  well  rh  white  people  do. 
As  to  the  rights  of  debtor  and  cr»»ditor,  tlio  following  is  a siimmur)-  evidence. 

Two  brothers  were  Indian  traders.  One  was  trading  with  the  Dacotas,  the  other 
with  the  Chippewos.  The  debtors  of  the  Dacota  trader  went  to  war,  and  killed  one 
of  the  debtors  of  the  Chippewa  trader,  (who  wa.s  hunting  and  sU^aling  on  the  Dtuxda 
hunting  grounds,)  and  took  his  furs  that  he  had  collected,  and  brought  them  to  the 
Dacota  trader  in  payment  of  his  debts.  The  Chipjwwa  trader  claimed  the  furs,  and 
applied  to  his  brother,  the  Dacota  trader,  for  them,  but  his  brother  reftised  to  give 
them  up,  on  the  ground  that  he  came  law'fully  by  them.  The  Indians  highly  approved 
of  the  decision,  as  (hey  were  taken  by  (smqucztt,  and  the  Chipiwwa  luul  lKH.‘n  stealing 
off  of  the  Dacota  hunting  ground. 

120.  the  right  of  a nation  to  the  tract  of  country  originally  po«se»ised  by  it, 
acquired  by  its  occupancy  of  it  by  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  &c.  &c.T" 

They  believe  the  Great  Spirit  gave  them  their  land,  and  that  no  other  nation  has  a 
right  to  hunt  wdthin  the  circle  or  territoiy’  that  they  occupy  from  time  to  time.  They 
have  no  idea  in  what  way  they  came  in  poescKsion  of  the  land  they  formerly  possessed. 
Each  nation  thinks  it  is  doing  itself  justice  in  taking  from  the  enemy’s  land  all  the 
game  it  can  kill.  The  Indians  do  not  pretend  to  own  or  claim  any  country  but  that 
they  occupy  in  hunting.  As  to  the  rights  of  invasion  of  territory,  the  Iiuiians  acknow* 
ledge  the  claims  of  each  nation  to  the  country  they  travel  over  in  hunting;  and  the 
murrlerous  war  which  is  carried  on  they  say  is  right,  because  each  nation  should  stay 
within  their  hunting  boundaries. 

121.  “Is  the  descent  of  pitqjorly  fixed?  Is  the  eldest  son  entitled  to  any  greater 
rights  or  larger  share  of  property  than  the  other  children?  IXk’s  a parent  express  his 
will  or  wishes  before  death,  as  the  descendant  of  Uncas  did,  how  his  property  should 
be  disjiow^d  of,  &c.  &c.?” 

As  U>  property  among  the  Dacota.s,  there  is  rarely  any  thing  of  any  consequence 
left  at  the  death  of  a parent.  All  the  property  is  most  generally  used  up  in  employing 
jugglers  to  fling,  or  charm,  or  drive  away  the  disease  by  magic. 

Orphan  children  among  the  Indians  are  veiy  miserable,  although  their  relations  do 
all  they  cau  for  them.  The  eldest  aoii  of  the  chief  is  entitled  to  his  father’s  office. 
Sometimes  a chief  is  suddenly  killed  in  war,  or  by  accident,  on  which  occasion  the 
band  or  village  make  his  eldest  son  chief.  The  general  usage,  when  a parent  dies,  is 
that  the  other  Indituis  step  in  and  Lake  what  little  property  U left  without  any  sort  of 
ceremony,  and  the  children  consecjuently  are  thrown  upon  their  relations,  to  get  a 
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living  the  beat  way  they  can.  An  to  heirship  in  properly,  they  seem  to  know  notinng 
at  all  about  it,  or  if  they  do,  they  have  no  chance  to  leave  it  to  their  children. 

122.  **  What  are  the  obli^tions  felt  by  the  Indians  to  pay  debt?  Does  time  greatly 
diminish,  in  their  view,  these  obligations,  and  how?  the  Indian  fancy  that  ill 

luck  in  hunting  U a dispensation  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  be  is  exonerated 
thereby  from  the  obligation  of  paying  his  debts,  &c.?** 

Time  dues  diminish,  in  their  view,  the  obligation  to  pay  a debt,  because  they  say 
the  white  pw)plc  can  gi‘t  goods  by  merely  going  after  them,  or  writing  for  them,  and 
that  when  a trader  obtains  a new  supply  of  goods,  he  is  not  in  want  of  the  debts 
due  him,  and  that  the  Indian  is  in  greater  need  of  the  amount  than  the  trader  is. 
Therefore  they  often  cheat  the  tnuler  by  selling  his  furs  to  some  person  they  do 
not  owe. 

If  on  Indian  has  bad  luck  in  hunting,  he  sa.^*s  it  is  caused  by  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  his  family,  or  by  some  enemy;  that  is,  his  family  have  not  properly  adhered 
to  the  laws  of  honoring  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  or  some  one  owes  him  a spite,  and  by 
supernatural  powers  has  caused  his  had  success  and  misery,  for  which  he  will  take 
revenge  on  the  person  he  suspects  the  first  time  an  opportunity  offers. 

The  Indians  are,  many  of  them,  punctual  in  ist^ing  their  debts  as  far  as  lies  in  their 
|)Ower.  There  is,  I think,  a general  inclination  to  pay  their  national  debts,  which  are, 
by  Indian  nile,  individual  debts  of  such  long  standing,  that  they  cannot  pay  them 
within  themselves.  Tliey  know  they  nil  owe  their  traders,  and  they  are  willing  to 
make  it  a national  business  to  p^iy  them. 

As  to  the  value  of  property  in  skins  and  furs,  they  always  over-estimate  it.  Indeed 
any  kind  of  property  that  they  are  judges  of,  is  valued  too  high,  and  they  often  suffer 
by  80  doing.  There  are  cases  where  Indians  have  sold  the  same  article  twice,  but  this 
rarely  happens. 

12.3.  *‘Wlmt  oouHiiUitcs  crime?  lias  man  a right  to  take  his  fellowV  blood ? Is 
Uie  taking  of  life  an  offence  to  the  individual  murdered,  or  to  the  Ga‘at  Spirit,  who 
gave  him  his  life,  Ac.  Ac.?” 

The  Indians  say  it  is  lawful  to  take  revenge,  but  otherwise,  it  is  not  right  to  take 
their  fellow’s  bloorl;  they  consider  it  a great  crime.  When  murder  is  committed,  they 
regard  the  victim  ns  injured,  and  not  the  Great  Spirit,  becauiic  all  have  a right  to  live. 
They  ha\*€  very  little  notion  of  punishment  for  crime  hereafter  in  eternity:  indeed, 
they  know  very  little  about  whether  the  Great  Spirit  has  any  thing  to  do  w'ith  their 
affairs,  present  or  future.  All  the  fear  they  have  is  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 

^ They  stand  in  great  awe  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  because  they  think  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  departed  spirits  to  injure  them  in  any  way  they  please ; this  superstition 
has,  in  some  measure,  a salutary  effect,  It  operates  on  them  just  as  strong  as  our  laws 
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of  hanging  for  murder.  Iiidoed,  fear  of  punif^liniont  from  the  departed  HpiriU  keciw 
them  in  greater  awe  than  the  white  jieoplc  have  of  being  hung. 

124.  “Can  the  Deity  be  offended?  Is  a man  under  high  obligations,  by  the  fact  of 
his  creation,  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit?*’ 

The  Deity,  Uicy  say,  is  always  offended  with  them.  They  do  not  know  by  what 
means  they  were  created ; and  when  any  calamity  Ixjfalls  them,  they  do  not  understand 
why.  They  worship,  it  is  true,  but  what? — they  hardly  know  themselves.  I>argc 
stones  ore  painted  and  worshipped ; these  stones  they  call  their  grandfathers.*  For  the 
expiation  of  sins  or  crimes,  a sacrifice  is  made  of  some  kind  of  an  animal.  Some- 
times, the  skin  of  an  animal  dressed,  sometimes,  rare  pieces  of  white  cotton  and  new 
blankets,  arc  made  use  of  for  sacrifices,  all  of  which  arc  suspended  in  the  air. 

125.  “Is  falschocsl  a moral  offence,  lx?caiise  the  Great  Spirit  abhors  it,  or  lx*causo 
iigurics  may  result  to  man,  &c.  &c.f’ 

The  practice  of  lying,  among  the  Indlaus,  is  considered  very  bad.  In  this  resjxjct, 
e\’ery  one  sees  the  mote  in  his  brother's  e^’c,  but  does  not  discover  the  ^‘ain  that  is 
in  his  own.  They  often  would  like  to  sec  falsehood  puiiishe<l,  but  have  not  the 
moral  stamina  to  speak  truth  themselves.  Many  even  desire  to  reward  truth,  but 
have  not  the  ability  to  do  so,  often. 

126.  “Is  want  of  veneration  a crime  among  the  Indians?  Is  an  Indian  priest  or  a 
chief  more  vcneratetl  than  a common  miui,  &c.  ic.?” 

Veneration  is  very  great  in  some  Indians  for  old  age,  and  tliey  all  feel  it  for  the 
dead.  Their  priests  or  jugglers,  also,  are  very  much  venerated,  but  it  is  from  fear,  as 
much  08  any  thing  else,  of  some  siijx^niatuml  punishment.  The  Indians  are  very 
remarkable  for  their  fear  of  uttering  certain  names.  The  fatlier-in-law  must  not  call 
the  soD-iii-law  by  name ; neither  must  the  mother-in-law : and  the  son-in-law'  must  not 
call  his  father-in-law  or  mothcr-in-law'  by  name.  There  are  also  many  others,  in  the 
line  of  relationship,  who  cannot  call  each  other  by  name.  I have  heaiii  of  instances 
where  the  forbidden  name  has  been  called,  and  the  offender  was  punished  by  having 
all  of  his  or  her  clothes  cut  off  of  their  backs  and  thrown  away.  An  Indian  priest  or 
juggler  is  fully  as  much  venerated  os  a father  or  motlier,  but  it  is  from  superstitious 
fear.  Indian  children  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  strike  their  parents  : the  punishment 
is  generally  a blow  in  return.  We  have  no  accounts  of  Indians  having  been  stoned  to 
death.  I have  known  Indians  killed,  however,  in  a drunken  riot,  lx>th  with  stones 
and  clubs. 

127.  “ What  can  the  sages  and  wise  men  of  the  tribe  say,  in  defence  of  the  Indian 
code  of  doing  like  for  like?” 

* 8m  Vol  I.  p.  129. 
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There  are  coj^os  where  the  Indians  say  retaliation  i»  wrong,  and  they  try  to  prevent 
it,  and  sometimes  succeed  in  pacifying  the  parties.  If  a bad  dml  is  dcMic,  and  the 
offender  is  punished  in  some  way,  they  say  he  has  got  what  he  gave.  A person  of 
ba<l  character  among  the  Indians,  is  scorned  by  them;  but  from  fear  of  his  cutting 
their  lodges,  killing  their  horses,  or  doing  some  mischief,  they  are  ohligetl  to  invite  him 
to  their  feasts.  A Ixul  man  often  runs  at  large  amongst  the  Indians  for  years,  on 
account  of  the  aliovc  named  fears.  Tliey  even  are  ohlige<l  to  let  him  join  in  their  great 
medicin<Mlaj\ce.  The  chastity  of  the  women  is  much  more  attendwl  to  than  many 
people  would  suppose.  There  are  but  few  lewd,  loose  women  among  them,  and  only  a 
few  will  drink  anient  spirits. 

128.  “ I>o  they  believe  that  there  is  a Deity  pervwling  the  Universe,  who  is  the 
maker  of  all  things.  IVhat  ideas  do  they  possess  of  the  Great  Spirit?”  &c.  &c. 

The  Indians  believe  there  is  a Great  Spirit ; his  poweni  they  do  not  comprehend, 
nor  by  what  means  man  wius  creatdl,  or  for  what  purjic>se.  They  believe  the  Deity 
consists  of  two  jiersons,  or  ns  they  themselvcH  express  it,  “The  Great  Spirit  and  his 
wife.”  How  man  lx?came  possessed  of  the  power  he  now'  possesses  over  the  animal 
creation  they  cannot  account  for.  They  ha%*e  no  knowlcKlge  of  God’s  having  given 
any  laws  for  the  Indians  to  follow,  and  they  do  not  know  or  believe  that  they  will 
have  to  give  an  account  of  their  deeds  in  another  world. 

12D.  “ How  does  the  Great  Spirit  manifest  his  presence  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sky? 
In  what  forms  is  he  rew^iized?  Is  thunder  considered  his  voice?  Are  storms 
regarded  as  his  atdsT  Arc  cataracts  evidences  of  his  power?” 

The  Indians  say  there  is  a Great  Spirit,  but  where  he  is  they  know  not.  They  say 
the  GrCMit  Spirit  did  not  make  the  w Ud-rice,  it  came  by  chance.  All  things  else  the 
Great  Spirit  made.  There  are  Lnstanccs  where  the  Indians  charge  the  Deities  with 
being  angrj'  with  them,  in  cases  of  heavy  storms ; and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
the  Deity  is  bad,  for  sending  storms  to  give  tlicm  miser}'. 

1.80.  “Is  death  the  act  of  the  Great  Spirit?  Do  war  and  peace  hnpjicii  acconling 
to  his  will  ?*’  &c.  &c. 

Some  of  the  Indians  say  that  death  is  cause<l  by  the  Great  Spirit;  others,  that  it 
is  caused  by  the  supernatural  pow’er  of  individuals.  All  e%dl,  they  say,  comes  from 
the  heart;  but  who  or  what  implanted  it  there,  they  know  not  The  Indians  know 
nothing  of  the  Devil,  except  what  the  white  people  have  told  them.  All  the 
punishment  they  expect  to  receive  is  in  this  world. 

Thov  fear  the  persons  they  have  offendtHl,  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead  more  than 
any  thing  else. 
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131.  “ How  are  they  excuwjd  from  offences  against  the  Great  Spirit?” 

The  Indians  make  8acrifia*fl  to  appea>*e  the  apirits,  but  they  hardly  know  what  kind 
of  spirits  sacrifices  are  made  to.  All  of  their  sacrificea  are  mofle  U|K>n  supposition. 
They  often  say  after  a violent  storm,  and  when  much  injury  has  been  done  by  it, 
**  Now  that  tlic  storm  has  done  «o  and  so,  it  will  stop.” 

132.  “ Have  they  any  idea  whatever  of  atonement,  or  a belief  or  expectation  that 
some  great  personage  wa»  to  come  on  earth  and  answer  for  them  to  the  Great  Spirit?” 

They  liave  no  idea  of  atonement,  nor  do  they  show  in  any  of  their  itdigious  cere» 
monies  any  signs  of  Christianity.  The  sacrifice  of  animals  is  to  appease  something 
that  they  suppxsc  Is  offended  with  them.  We  never  heard  of  but  one  human  sacrifice, 
and  that  was  a father  who  offennl  up  his  infant  child,  but  tor  what  cause  we  never 
could  loam.  The  ImuI  treatment  of  pri.'*oners  w from  revenge. 

133.  “ What  is  the  moral  character  of  the  Pricj*thood?  Do  they  bear  any  badge  of 
office,  &c,  ?” 

The  Indian  PrieHthoml  is  made  up  of  the  very  wowt  class.  They  have  no  ba<lge  of 
the  office.  There  is  but  one  kind  or  class.  The  priest  is  Ijoth  prophet  and  doctor. 
Any  person  belonging  to  the  great  medicin<Mlanw  lias  a right  to  perform  its  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  office  of  the  priests  is  not  hereditary.  Women  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies ; they  pretend  to  foretell  events,  and  also  to  find  Iwt  articles.  I once  lost 
my  watch,  and  told  an  Indian  juggler  that  I wanted  him  to  find  it.  lie  said  yes,  but 
I must  first  give  him  a looking-glass  to  look  through.  I gave  him  a small  gloss,  and 
he  looked  into  it  for  some  time,  when  he  asked  for  a black  silk  handkerchief,  which  I 
also  gave  him,  together  with  some  other  little  things.  And  when  he  wanted  to  know 
if  I could  show  him  pretty  near  the  place  wliere  1 had  lost  the  walcli,  I told  him  I 
thought  I had  lost  it  in  a certain  foot-path.  He  asked  me  to  go  along  with  him  there, 
so  I went.  £vciy'  now  and  then  he  would  look  in  his  glass,  and  keep  on  walking,  and 
at  lost  nearly  slept  on  the  watch,  but  did  not  sec  it  cither  with  his  glass  or  the  naked 
eye ; so  I found  it  myself,  and  sIiowcmI  it  to  him.  He  did  not  appear  to  care  any  thing 
about  it,  as  be  had  already  got  pofistts-sion  of  the  glass,  the  black  silk  handkerchief,  and 
some  other  little  things,  and  he  walked  off.  There  is  a class  of  Indians  that  say  they 
can  bring  blessings  or  curses  by  their  own  power.  This  class  is  called  We-ebas-tah- 
wnh-kan,  or  spiritual  men.  They  attend  the  sick,  and  doctor  them,  when  well  paid 
for  it.  If  an  Indian  is  taken  sick,  some  of  the  family'  will  go  to  the  iwlge  of  the 
juggler,  carrying  with  him  a gun,  a new  blanket,  or  some  other  article;  sometimes  a 
hoi^.  With  a pipe  filled  with  tobacco,  this  messenger  approaches  the  juggler,  pipe 
and  payment  in  hand.  The  pipe  is  lighted,  and  the  messenger  presents  tlie  stem  to 
him.  Sometimes  the  messenger  makes  great  lamentations  while  tl»e  doctor  or  juggler 
is  smoking.  He  then  takes  the  payment,  puts  it  aside,  and  goes  to  sec  the  sick  maji, 
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but  seldom  takes  any  medicino  witl»  him.  When  he  arrives  at  the  lodge  he  walks  in, 
and  sits  down  a little  distance  from  the  sick,  lie  never  touches  his  pulse  to  see  what 
state  he  is  in,  but  calls  for  a rattle,  (which  is  mode  of  a gourtUnhell,  cleaned  out,  with 
beads  put  inside.)  Soinetimcai  birch-bark  is  used  for  a rattle,  when  gourds  catjuot  be 
had.  The  doctor  then  strips  hinn«elf  naked,  except  the  cloth  around  the  loins;  the 
leggins  and  moccasins  arc  also  kept  on.  In  this  state  of  nudity  the  doctor  or  juggler 
commciicca  to  sing,  and  shake  his  rattle  to  charm  away  the  disease.  The  words  of 
the  song  arc,  hi,  le,  li,  lah— hi,  le,  11,  lab — hi,  le,  11,  lah,  uttered  in  quick  succession 
for  half  a minute;  then  a clioi-us  commences,  ba — ha — ha — ha-ha-ha-ha.  This  is 
gone  over  three  or  four  times,  and  then  the  juggler  stops  to  smoke ; after  which,  he 
sings  and  rattles  again,  and  commences  to  suck  tlie  parts  siqqxmd  to  Ije  diseased. 
After  he  sucks  and  draws  for  half  a minute,  shaking  the  shell  all  the  time,  he  rises 
holf-w'ay  up  from  his  seal,  apimrently  almost  suffocated,  hawking  and  gagging,  and 
thrusts  Ills  face  into  a little  bowl  of  water,  gurgling  and  making  all  sorts  of  gestures 
and  noises.  This  water  is  used  to  wash  his  mouth  with,  and  cleanse  it  from  the 
disease  that  he  has  drawn  from  the  sick  iH?rson.  They  pitdend  that  they  can  dra%v 
bile  from  a sick  person  in  this  way ; but  a di.^asc  that  has  l>een  brought  on  by  super- 
natural powers  must  be  treated  in  another  manner.  (See  Xo.  74.)  Many  of  the 
Indians  have  faith  in  this  nicxle  of  doctoring;  but  it  had  not  the  dcslnxl  effect  in  the 
summer  of  1847,  when  about  one  himdred  and  tifty  of  them  died  of  bilious  and  other 
fevers,  which  they  were  compelled  to  confess.  Some  Imltan.<«  punctually  attend 
funerals,  and  in  many  instances  appropriate  addresaw’S  arc  luatle;  the  habits  of  the 
deceased  arc  narrated;  advice  is  given;  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  they  are 
admoni.shed  to  keep,  Ac.  Any  of  his  relations  may  draw  devices  on  the  grave-post  of 
the  deceased.  The  only  device  I ever  saw  on  a gravo-p(w»t  was  the  number  of  pers<»ns 
be  had  killed  or  taken  prisoners  of  his  enemies,  men,  women,  and  cliildren.  For  a 
person  killetl,  it  was  ropresented  witliout  a head ; for  a prisoner,  a full  figure  with  the 
hands  tictl;  for  a female,  a woman’s  dress  was  on  it 

134.  “What  general  beliefs  and  superstitions  prevail?  Are  there  some  points  in 
which  all  agree?  Do  they  believe  in  angels  or  special  messengers  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  Ac.  Ac.?” 

Su|x*rstition  prevails  throughout  the  Indian  tribes.  They  l)eUevc  in  spirits,  and 
also  that  if  the  Indians  do  not  live  up  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  their  forefathci's,  the 
spirits  wdll  punish  them  for  their  misconduct,  particularly  if  they  omit  to  make  feasts 
for  the  dead.  They  suppose  these  spirits  ha^'e  power  to  send  the  spirit  of  some  animal 
to  enter  their  bodies,  and  make  them  sick.  (See  No.  74.) 
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SYNOPSIS. 

We  place  on  record  the  following  additional  facta  on  this  topic,  and  shall  continue 
to  present,  in  succeeding  jwirls,  the  accumulating  materials,  from  the  consideration  of 
which,  the  inductive  and  inventive  faculties  of  the  race  may  be  judged. 

A.  NUMKIIATION. 

1.  ChoeUw. 

2.  Dacotas. 

8.  Cherokee. 

4.  Ojibwa  of  Cbcgoiroegon. 

5.  Winnebago. 

6.  Chippewa. 

7.  Wyandot. 

8.  Hitchittce. 

9.  Cumancho. 

10.  Cuchan  or  Ynma. 

B.  ART  OF  RECORDING  IDEAS. 

1.  PiCTOORAPHT. 

1.  Indian  Census  Roll. 

2.  hlagie  Song. 

8.  Medicine  Animal  of  the  Winnebagoea. 

4.  HaOkah  — a Dacota  God. 

5.  Indian  Signatures. 

6.  Mnemonic  Symbols  for  Mosic. 

2.  Alphabetical  Notatiok. 

1.  Cherokee  Syllabical  Alphabet. 

C.  ORAL  IMAGINATIVE  LEGENDS. 

1.  Transformation  of  a llnnter  Lad. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Zea  Maiae. 

8.  The  Wolf  Brother. 

4.  Sayadio. 

(208) 
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A.  NUMERATION. 


1.  Choctaw. 

2.  Dacota. 

3.  Ciicrokcc. 

4.  Ojibwa  of  Chcgoimogon. 

5.  Winnebago. 

C.  Chippewa  of  the  Upper  MiMUsippi. 

7.  Wyandot. 

8.  Hitchittee  or  ChcDokee. 

9.  Comanche. 

10.  Cuchan  or  Tuma. 


1.  CHOCTAW. 

raAKSMirncD  ay  joqk  DtaNaxw,  xaQ.,  c.  a.  ackxt. 


1.  One Choffa 

2.  Two Tuk  lo 

8.  Three Tu  chi  na 

4.  Four IJsh  ta 

6.  Five Tath  la  pi 

6.  Six Han  a U 

7.  Seven * Un  tuk  lo 

8.  Eight Un  tu  chi  na 

9.  Nine Chak  ka  li 

10.  Ten .,..Po  ko  H 

11.  Eleven An  ah  chuffa 

12.  Twelve An  ah  tuk  lo 

13.  Thirteen An  ah  tu  chi  na 

14.  Fourteen An  ah  ush  ta 

15.  Fifteen An  ah  tath  la  pi 

16.  Sixteen..... An  ah  ban  a ti 

17.  Seventeen An  ah  an  tnk  lo 

18.  Eighteen  .....An  ah  nn  tu  chi  na 

19.  Nineteen * Abi  cha  ka  li 

20.  Twenty Po  ko  li  tuk  lo 

21.  Twentj>one Po  ko  li  ink  lo  a ku  cha  chuffa 

22.  Twenty-two “ “ “ tuklo 
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23.  TwoDty>tbreo Po  ko  li  tuk  lo  a ku  cha  tu  chi  na 

2'!.  Twenty-four “ “ **  ush  u 

25.  Twcntj-fiTC “ “ “ tath  la  pi 

20.  Twenty-Mx **  **  **  han  a li 

27.  Twenty -seven **  **  **  un  tuk  lo 

28.  Twenty-eight **  “ **  un  tu  chi  na 

29.  Twenty-nine “ “ “ chak  ku  U 

SO.  Thirty. Po  ko  li  tu  chi  na 

40.  Forty Po  ko  li  ash  (a 

60.  Fifty ..Po  ko  U Uth  la  pi 

60.  Sixty Po  ko  li  han  a H 

70.  Seventy Po  ko  li  un  tuk  lo 

80.  Eighty Po  ko  li  un  tu  chi  na 

90.  Ninety Po  ko  H chak  a li 

100.  One  hundred Tath  1c  pa  chuiTa 


101.  One  hundred  and  one 

102.  Ono  hundred  and  two 

103.  One  hundred  and  three 

104.  One  hundred  and  four 

105.  Ono  hundred  and  6ve 

106.  One  hundred  and  six 

107.  Ono  hundreil  and  seven.... 

108.  One  hundred  and  eight  .... 

109.  One  buntlrcd  and  nine 

110.  One  hundred  and  ten 

120.  One  hundred  and  twenty... 

130.  One  hundred  and  thirty ... 

140.  One  hnndre^l  and  forty 

150.  One  hundred  and  fifty 

160.  One  hundred  and  sixty 

170.  One  hundred  and  seventy.. 

180.  One  hundred  and  eighty... 

190.  One  hundred  and  ninety... 


chufTa  aiana 
tuk  lo  ** 
tu  chi  na  “ 
iisb  ta  ** 
tath  la  pi  “ 
han  n li  ** 
un  tuk  to 

un  tu  chi  na  aiana 
chak  a li 
po  ko  li  “ 
po  ko  li  tuk  lo  “ 
po  ko  li  tu  chi  na  aiana 

po  ko  H ush  ta  ** 

po  ko  H tath  la  pi  “ 

po  ko  li  han  a li  “ 

po  ko  li  un  tuk  lo  “ 

po  ko  U un  tu  chi  na  ** 
po  ko  U chak  a li  ** 


200.  Two  hundred.. Tath  Ic  pa  tuk  lo 

300.  Three  hundred Tath  le  pa  tu  chi  na 

400.  Four  hundred ....Tath  le  pa  ush  ta 

500.  Five  hundred Tath  le  pa  tath  la  pi 

600.  Six  hundred Tath  le  pa  han  a li 

700.  Seven  hundred. Tath  le  pa  un  tuk  lo 

800.  Eight  hundred Tath  le  pa  un  tu  chi  na 

900.  Nine  hundred Tath  le  pa  chak  a li 

1.000.  One  thousand Tath  le  pa  si  pok  ni  chuflTa 

2.000.  Two  thoosand Tath  le  pa  ai  pok  ni  tuk  lo 


3,000.  Three  thousand Tath  le  pa  si  pok  ni  tn  chi  na 
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4.000.  Foiir  thousand Tath  lo  pa  si  pok  ni  ush  ta 

5.000.  Fire  thousand Tath  Ic  pa  ti  pok  ni  lath  la  pi 

6.000.  Six  thousand .Tath  le  pa  at  pok  ni  ban  a H 

7.000.  Seven  thoosand... Tath  lo  pa  si  pok  ni  un  tuk  lo 

8.000.  Eight  thousand Tath  le  pa  at  pok  ni  nn  to  ohi  na 

9.000.  Nine  thousand Tath  le  pa  si  pok  ni  chak  a li 

10,000.  Ten  thousand Tath  le  pa  si  pok  ni  po  ko  U 

100,000.  One  hundred  thousand. .....Tath  le  pa  si  pok  ni  tath  le  pa  chofa 

1.000. 000.  One  mitlion Mil  yan  chuffa 

2.000. 000.  Two  million Mil  jan  tuk  lo 

8.000. 000.  Three  million Mil  yan  tu  chi  na 

10.000. 000.  Ten  million Mil  ^an  po  ko  11 

20.000. 000.  Twenty  million Mil  yan  po  ko  li  tuk  lo 

80.000. 000.  Thirty  million Mil  yan  po  ko  H tn  ohi  na 

40.000. 000.  Forty  million Mil  yan  po  ko  li  ush  ta 

60.000. 000.  Fifty  million Mil  yan  po  ko  U lath  la  pi 

60.000. 000.  Sixty  million... Mil  yan  po  ko  U ban  a ti 

70.000. 000.  Seventy  million Mil  yan  po  ko  li  nn  tuk  lo 

80.000. 000.  Eighty  million Mil  yon  po  ko  II  un  tu  chi  na 

90.000. 000.  Ninety  million..... MU  yan  po  ko  U chak  a li 

100.000. 000.  One  hundred  .million .MU  yan  tath  le  pm  chuffia 

200.000. 000.  Two  hundred  million MU  yan  tath  le  pa  tuk  lo 

800.000. 000.  Three  hundred  million,  kc..Mil  yan  tath  le  pa  tu  chi  na 

1,000,000,000.  One  bUtion... Bil  yan  chuffa 


2.  DACOTA. 


ar  PuiLANDsa  psascoTT. 


Tr4ks«ittr&  bt  N^iniABtn.  McLajs,  Bbq..  17.  R.  Asbitt. 


!•  One Wan  chab,  or  Wa  je  tab 

2.  Two Nom  pah 

8.  Three Yah  mo  nee 

4.  Four. To  pah 

5.  Fire Zah  po  tah 

Six .....Shack  coope 

7.  Seven .i.. Shack  o 

8.  Eight, Shah  en  do 

9.  Nine Nep  e chu  wink  ah 

10.  Ten ..Wick  o chimen  eo 

11.  Eleven Akka  wah  ju  (ten  and  one) 

12.  Twelve Akka  nom  pa  (ten  and  two) 
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13.  Thirteen Ahkft  yuh  mo  nee  (ten  and  three) 

14.  Fourteen Ahka  to  pali  (ten  and  four»  and  eo  on  to  20) 

15.  Fifteen Ahka  aah  pe  tab 

16.  Sixteen Ahka  shack  eoope 

17.  Seventeen Ahka  shack  o 

13.  Eighteen Ahka  shah  en  do 

19.  Nineteen  Ahka  nep  o chu  wink  ah 

20.  Twenty Wick  chim  ne  no  pah  (20,  or  two  tens  and  one,  up  to 

SO,  when  they  aay  three  tens  and  one,  up  to  40; 
BO  they  keep  adding  by  saying  aampah  wah  je  tah, 
which  means,  beyond  or  one  more  than  10,  or  20, 
or  30,  aa  the  case  may  be) 


21.  Twenty^one Wick  a chimen  ne  nopah  sam  pah  wah  je  tah 

22.  Twenty*two Wick  a chimen  no  nopah  aam  pah  nom  pah 

23.  Twenty-three Wick  a chimen  ne  nopah  sam  pah  yah  mo  nee 

24.  Twenty-four Wick  a chimen  ne  nopah  sam  pah  to  pah 

25.  Twenty-fire.,... Wick  a chimen  ne  nopah  sam  pah  sab  pe  tah 

26.  Twenty-fix Wick  a chimen  ne  nopah  sam  pah  shack  coope 

27.  Twenty-seven... Wick  a chimen  no  nompah  sam  pah  shack  ko 

23.  Twenty-eight, Wick  a chimen  ne  nompah  sam  pah  shah  eo  do 

29.  Twenty-nine Wick  a chimen  ne  Domjmh  sam  pah  nep  e chu  wink  oh 

30.  Thirty Wick  a chimen  ne  yak  mo  nee  (three  tens) 

40.  Forty Wick  a chimen  ne  to  pah  (four  tens) 

50.  Fifty Wick  a chimen  no  aah  po  tah  (five  tens) 

60.  Sixty Wick  a chimen  ne  shack  coope  (six  tens) 

70.  Seventy Wick  a chimen  ne  shack  ko  (seven  tens) 

30.  Eighty Wick  a chimen  nc  shah  en  do  (eight  tens) 

90.  Ninety Wick  a chimen  ne  nep  e chu  wink  ah  (nine  lens) 


100. 

One 

hundred. 

wa 

101. 

One 

hundred 

and 

one Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

wah  je  tah 

102. 

One 

hundred 

and 

two Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

nom  pah 

103. 

One 

hundred 

and 

three Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

yah  mo  nee 

104. 

One 

hundred 

and 

four Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

to  pah 

lOS. 

One 

hundred 

and 

five Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

tah  pe  tab 

106. 

One 

hundred 

and 

six Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

shack  coope 

107. 

Ono 

hundred 

and 

seven. ...Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

aback  ko 

108. 

One 

hundred 

and 

eight  ....Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

shah  eo  do 

109. 

Ono 

hundred 

and 

nine Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

nep  e chu  wink  ah 

110. 

One 

hundred 

and 

ten Opong 

wa 

aam 

pah 

wick  a chimen 

ne 

120. 

One 

hundred 

and 

twenty... Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

wick  a chimen 

no 

no  pah 

130. 

One 

hundred 

and 

thirty  ...Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

wick  a chimen 

ne 

yah  mo  nee 

140. 

One 

hundred 

and 

forty Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

wick  a chimen 

ne 

to  pah 

150. 

Ono 

hundred 

and 

fifty Opong 

wa 

sam 

pah 

wick  a chimen 

ne 

tah  pe  tah 

160. 

Ono 

hundred 

and 

sixty Opong 

wa 

aam 

pah 

wick  a chimen 

ne 

shack  coope 
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170.  One  hundred  and  seventy.. Opong  wa  sam  psh  wick  a chimen  ne  shack  ko 

180.  One  hundred  and  eighty... Opong  wa  asm  pah  wick  a chimcii  ne  shah  e»  do 

190.  One  hundred  and  ninety.. .Opoug  wa  sam  pah  wick  a chimen  no  nep  e chu  wink  ah 

200.  Two  hundro^U. Opong  wa  no  pah 

800.  TT^reo  hundred Opong  wa  yah  mo  neo 

400.  Four  hundred Opong  wa  to  pali 

000.  Five  hundred Opong  wa  lah  pe  tah 

600.  Six  hundred  Opong  wa  shack  coope 

700.  ^ven  hundred Opong  wa  shack  ko 

800.  Eight  hundred Opoug  wa  shah  en  do 

900.  Nine  hundred Opong  wa  nep  e chu  wink  ah 

LOOO.  One  thousand ...Kick  ta  opong  wa  wah  jo  tab 

2.000.  Two  thousand Kick  ta  opong  wa  nom  pah 

3.000.  Three  thousand Kick  ta  opong  wa  yah  mo  ncc 

4.000.  Four  thousand ....Kick  ta  opong  wa  to  pah 

5.000.  Five  thousand Kick  ta  opong  wa  sah  pe  tah 

6.000.  Six  thousand Kick  ta  opong  wa  shock  o pee 

7.000.  Seven  thousand Kick  ta  opong  wa  shock  ko 

8.000.  Eight  thousand Kick  to  opong  wa  shah  cn  do 

9.000.  Nine  thousand Kick  (a  opong  wa  nep  chu  wink  ah 

10,000.  Ten  thousand Kick  ta  wick  a chincm  nab 

100,000.  One  hundred  thousand  ...Kick  ta  opong  wa  opong  wa  wah  je  tah 

1.000. 000.  One  million Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkafa  (big  thousand) 

2.000. 000.  Two  million Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  nom  pah 

8.000. 000.  Three  million Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  yah  mo  nee 

10.000. 000.  Ten  million Kick  ta  opong  tunkah  wick  chimen  no 

20.000. 000.  Twenty  million Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  wick  a chimen  ne  nom  pah 

80.000. 000.  Thirty  million Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  wick  a chimen  ne  yah  mo  nee 

40.000. 000.  Forty  million .....Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  wick  chimen  ne  to  pah 

.50,000,000.  Fifty  million Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  wick  chimen  ne  xah  pe  tah 

60.000. 000.  Sixty  million .....Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  wick  chimen  ne  shack  coopo 

70.000. 000.  Seventy  million  .....Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  wick  chimen  ne  shock  ko 

80.000. 000.  Eighty  million Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  wick  chimen  no  shah  cn  do 

90.000. 000.  Ninety  million Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  wick  chimen  ne  nep  e chu  wink  ah 

100.000. 000.  One  hundred  million Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  opong  wa  wah  je  tah 

200. 000.  (KK).  Two  hundred  million Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  opong  wa  no  pah 

300.000. 000.  Three  hundred  million,  Ac.Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  opong  wa  yah  mo  nee 

1,000,000,000.  One  billion Kick  ta  opong  wa  tunkah  opong  wa  wick  e chimen  ne 

The  Indians  themselves  have  no  kind  of  an  idea  what  these  amounts  are;  the  only  way  they 
could  form  any  kind  of  an  idea  would  be  to  let  them  see  the  amount  counted  out.  One  thousand 
is  more  than  or  a higher  number  than  some  of  them  can  count.  We  hear  some  of  them  talk 
about  thousands,  and  sometimes  a million,  but  still  they  can  give  no  correct  idea  bow  much  of 
a bulk  it  would  make;  and  I believe  if  a Sioux  Indian  was  told  he  could  have  a million  of 
dollars  if  he  would  count  it  correctly,  he  could  not  do  it.  P.  Prescott. 
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8.  CHEROKEE, 


TiAXfimrrtD  ky  iritLUM  rctuix,  eaq..  d.  •.  aoknt. 


Tt  tAi  anc  (NcMKMLt). 


1.  Oac 

2.  Two 

3.  T)iroo 

4.  Four 

6.  Fno 

6.  Six 

7.  Seren 

8.  Eight.. 

0.  Kino 

10.  Tea Ar  sko  hee 


12.  Twelve  

14.  Fourteen.,., 

15.  Fifteen 

17.  Seventeen 

20.  Twent/ * 

21.  Twentjr*one 

22.  Twenlv-two 

23.  Twcntj-tbree 

24.  Twcntv-four 

2fi.  Twentj-aix 

27.  Twenty<Hveo 

28.  Twenty-eight 

29.  Twenty-nine......... 

30.  Thirty 

40.  Forty,,, 

50.  Fifty 

60.  Sixty, 

70.  Seventy 

80.  Eighty 

90.  Ninety 

rr.  n.  — 27 
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100.  One  hundred Ar  sko  bee  cboo  quo 

101.  One  hundred  nod  ooe....Ar  sko  hee  cboo  quo  ear  quoh 

10*2.  One  hundred  nnd  two....Ar  eke  hee  cboo  que  tnr  lee 

103.  One  hundred  and  three.. .Ar  eko  bee  cboo  que  chaw  io 

104.  One  hundred  and  four  ...Ar  ako  hoc  cboo  quo  ner  kee 

105.  One  hundred  and  fire....Ar  eko  bee  cboo  que  bisk  kee 

100.  One  hundred  and  six Ar  eko  bee  cboo  qnc  sn  tah  Ice 

107.  One  hundred  and  seven. .Ar  sko  hee  cboo  que  gar  lo  quoh  kee 

103.  One  hundred  and  eight. ..Ar  sko  bee  cboo  quo  choo  ua  lah 

109.  One  hundrc<l  and  nine  ...Ar  sko  bee  choo  que  saw  na  lah 

110.  One  hundred  and  tcn....Ar  ako  hee  ehoo  que  ar  sko  heo 

120.  One  hundred  and  twentj..Ar  ako  hcc  choo  quo  tar  iar  sko  hec 

139.  One  hundred  and  thirtjr...Ar  sko  heo  choo  quo  chair  ar  sko  bee 

140.  One  hundred  and  fort^....Ar  sko  hoc  choo  que  ncr  gar  sko  hcc 

150.  Cue  bundrcil  and  fiflr  ...Ar  sko  hee  choo  que  bisk  skar  sko  hee 

160.  One  hundred  and  sixty. ..Ar  sko  hee  choo  que  su  dar  lee  sko  hee 

170.  One  hundred  and  seventy. ..Ar  sko  heo  choo  quo  gar  lo  quoh  sko  he 
180.  One  hundred  and  eighty...Ar  sko  hee  choo  que  saw  na  lah  sko  hee 

190.  One  hundred  and  ninety...  Ar  sko  heo  choo  quo  saw  na  lah  sko  hee 

200.  Two  hundred Tar  le  choo  quo 

SCO.  Three  hundred Chaw  ie  choo  quo 

400.  Fonr  hundred Ner  kee  choo  que 

500.  Five  hundred Ilisk  skoe  choo  que 

600.  Six  hundred Su  dar  loe  choo  quo 

700.  Seven  hundred. Oar  Ic  quoh  ke  choo  que 

800.  Eight  hundred...... Nat  Iar  choo  qne 

900.  Nine  hundred Saw  nai  Iar  choo  quo 

1.000.  One  thoiwand Sar  quoh  e yar  gar  yer  lec 

2.000. .  Two  thousand Tar  leo  e yar  gar  yer  lec 

3.000.  Three  thousand Chaw  ie  o yar  gar  yer  Ice 

4.000.  Four  thousand Ner  ko  e yar  gar  yer  leo 

5.000.  Five  thousand IlUk  keo  e yar  gar  yer  Ice 

6.000.  Six  thousand Su  dar  le  e yar  gar  yer  lee 

7.000.  Seven  thousand Gar  Ie  quoh  ke  c yar  gar  yer  1© 

8.000.  Eight  thousand Choo  nai  lah  e yar  gar  yer  Ice 

9.000.  Nine  thousand .Saw  nai  lah  c yar  gar  yer  lee 

10,000.  Ten  thousand.. ....Ar  ako  be  e yar  gar  yer  lee 

100.000.  One  hundred  thousand  ...Ar  ako  he  choo  qua  e yar  gar  yer  leo 

200.000.  Two  hundred  thousand  ...Tar  le  choo  que  e yar  gar  yer  lee  * 

890.000.  Three  hundred  thousand.. .Chsw  ie  choo  que  e yar  gar  yer  lee 

400.000.  Fonr  hundred  thousand... .Ncr  kee  choo  que  e yar  gar  yer  lee 

1.000. 000.  One  million ............. .....Sar  quoh  e yon  qnah  te  ner  ter 

2.000. 000.  Two  million Tar  le  e you  quah  te  ner  ter 

8.000. 000.  Three  million .........Chaw  ie  e you  quah  te  ner  ter 
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10,000,000. 

20,000,000. 

80,000,000. 

40.000. 000, 

60.000. 000. 
60,000,000. 

70.000. 000. 

80.000. 000. 
90,000,000. 

100,000,000. 

200,000,000. 

800,000,000. 


Ten  milHon Ar  »ko  he  © yew  qoth  to  ner  ter 

Twenty  tnilHon T»r  lah  sko  he  © yew  quah  te  ner  ter 

Thirty  oailiion Chaw  ie  ako  he  e yew  quah  te  ner  ter 

Forty  tpillioQ Ner  gar  ako  he  e yew  quah  te  ner  ter 

FiOy  million HI.-«k  akar  ako  hce  e yew  quah  te  ner  ter 

Silty  million Su  de  le  sko  he  e yew  quah  te  ner  ter 

Seventy  million Gar  le  quoh  ako  be  e yew  quah  te  ner  ter 

Eighty  million. Nai  lar  ako  he  e yew  quah  te  ner  ter 

Ninety  million ....Saw  niu  le  ako  he  e yew  quah  te  ner  ter 

One  hundred  miHioo Ar  ako  he  choo  que  e yew  quah  te  ner  ter 

Two  hundreil  million Tar  le  choo  que  e yew  quah  te  ner  ter 


Three  hundred  million,  Ac. Chaw  ie  choo  que  e yew  quah  te  ner  ter 


4.  OJIBWA  OP  CHEOOIMKGON. 

ar  VI1.UAX  w.  WAaaaa. 


1.  One Ba  ahik 

2.  Two.. Necnah 

3.  Three Nia  we 

4.  Four  .....Ne  win 

5.  Five N4  nun 

6.  8ii.. Nin  god  wAa  we 

7.  Seven  Nituh  w:1b  we 

8.  Eight Slious  we 

9.  Nine . Shang  4a  we 

10.  Ten.. Me  diia  we 

11.  Eleven Me  d4e  we  4ahe  ba  ahig 

12.  Twelve Me  die  we  aahe  ncenah 

13.  Thirteen. Me  dua  we  aahe  nia  we 

14.  Fourteen Me  dda  we  aahe  ne  win 

16.  FiReen Mo  (hia  we  aahe  n4  nun 

16.  Sixteen.... Mo  das  we  aahe  nin  god  w4a  e 

17.  Seventeen Me  dna  we  aahe  ninsh  waa  we 

18.  Eighteen.... Me  d4a  we  aahe  ahoua  wo 

19.  Nineteen Me  this  wo  aahe  ah/iug  as  we 

20.  Twenty ...Ntsh  tun  i 

21.  Twenty-one Niah  tun  4 aahe  ba  shig 

22.  Twenty-two Nish  tun  4 aahe  neenah 

23.  Twenty-three... Nish  tan  4 aahe  nta  we 

24.  Twenty-four..... Niah  tun  4 aahe  ne  win 
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25.  Tvrenty-^re NUh  tun  A anbe  na  nun 

26.  Twentj'six ....NUh  tun  i&  ashe  nin  gml  waa  wc 

27.  Twentj<MreD NUb  tun  a aahe  ninsh  vm  wc 

2S.  Twenty^eight NUb  tun  a aahc  sbous  we 

29.  Twcnty^ninc.... NUh  tun  a aahe  abang  aa  we 

SO.  Thirty NU  e tnc  dun  A 

40.  Forty Nc  mo  dun  A 

50.  Fifty Nun  im  o dun  A 

CO.  Sixty Nia  god  waus  tm  c dun  d 

70.  Seventy Ninsh  was  im  e dun  A 

80.  Eighty Sbous  im  c dun  A 

90.  Ninety Shang  As  im  e dun  A 

100.  One  hundred Nin  god  wac 


101.  One  hundrc4l  and  one. ...Nin  god  wAc  ashe  ba  shig 

102.  One  hundred  and  two. ...Nin  god  wdo  a.<«he  nccnsh 

103.  One  hundred  and  three...Nin  god  whc  ashe  nU  we 

104.  One  hundred  and  four  ...Nin  go<l  wdc  a»he  ni  win 

105.  One  hundred  and  five. ...Nin  god  wac  ashe  na  nun 

lOG.  One  hundred  and  six.. ...Nin  god  wnc  ashe  nin  god  was  we 

107.  One  hundred  and  seven.. .Nin  god  wuc  ashe  ninsh  was  we 

108.  One  hundred  and  eight.. .Nin  god  wtic  ashe  shous  wc 

109.  Cue  hundred  and  nine  ...Nin  god  wAc  ashe  aliang  ns  we 

110.  One  hundred  and  ten Nin  god  wuc  ashe  me  das  we 

120,  One  hundred  and  twenty..Nin  god  wnc  tisbe  nish  tun  a 

130.  One  hundred  and  thirty.. .Nin  god  wiic  nahe  nU  c me  dun  A 

140.  One  hundred  and  forty.. .Nin  god  w4c  ashe  nim  e dun  A 

150.  One  hundred  and  fitly... Nin  god  whc  ashc  naun  e mo  dun  A 

160.  One  hundred  and  sixty... Nin  god  wac  ashc  nin  god  was  e me  dun  a 

170.  One  hundred  and  scvcnty..Nin  god  wuc  ashc  ninsh  was  im  e dun  A 
180.  One  hundred  and  eighty...Nin  god  wac  ashe  shoos  itn  o dun  A 

190.  One  hundred  and  Diocty...Nia  god  wac  ashc  shung  us  im  c dun  a 


200.  Two  hundred Nccnsh  wdc 

300.  Three  hundred  Nis  wuc 

400.  Four  hundred Ne  wAc 

500.  Five  hundred Naun  wAc 

600.  Six  hundred  Nin  god  was  wAc 

700.  Seven  hundred Ninsh  whb  wic 

800.  Eight  hundred Shous  wae 

900.  Nine  hundred..... Shang  us  wAc 

lyOOO.  One  thousand Me  dAs  wac 

2.000.  Two  thousand .....Ninsh  ing  mo  das  wac  or  NUb  tun  ac 

8.000.  Three  thousand Nia  sing  me  dA*  wAc  or  Nia  e tnc  dun  Ac 

4.000.  Four  thousand Ne  wing  me  dAs  wac  or  Ne  me  dun  Ac 

5.000.  Five  thousand  Nan  ing  me  das  wac  or  Naun  im  e dun  Ac 
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6.000.  Six  thousand Nin  god  wautcb  iitg  me  das  vrac 

7.000.  Seven  thousand Ninsh  wantch  ing  me  dAs  wao 

8.000.  Eight  thousand Shontcb  ing  me  das  wac 

9.000.  Niue  thousaud Shang  utch  ing  me  das  wdo 

10,000.  Tun  thousand Me  dutch  mo  das  wao 

100,000.  Olio  hundred  thoo.saQd  ...Nin  god  wao  da  ching  me  das  wac 

1.000. 000.  Oue  million Me  das  wao  du  sing  me  das  wao 

2.000. 000.  Two  million Ninsh  ing  me  diis  wdc  dii  sing  me  diis  wdo 

8.000. 000.  Three  million Nis  im  o dun  do  me  das  wde 

10.000. 000.  Ten  million Me  dutch  ing  me  due  mac  me  dus  wdo 

20.000. 000.  Twentj  million.... KUh  tun  ing  me  dus  wdo  me  dds  wac 

80.000. 000.  Thirty  million Nls  im  id  on  ing  me  das  wdc  mo  das  mac 

40.000. 000.  Forty  million.. Nim  id  un  ing  me  das  wac  me  das  wac 

50.000. 000.  Fifty  million Naun  im  id  un  ing  me  das  wac  me  das  wao 

60.000. 000.  Sixty  million Nin  god  miU  im  id  un  ing  me  das  wac  me  das  wac 

70.000. 000.  Seventy  million Ninsh  was  im  id  un  ing  me  das  wao  me  das  wac 

80.000. 000.  Eighty  million..... Shoiia  im  id  un  ing  me  das  wac  me  das  wac 

90.000. 000.  Ninety  million... ..Shang  ua  im  id  an  ing  mo  dus  wac  me  daa  mac 

100.000. 000.  One  hundred  million Nin  god  mac  me  das  wac  me  das  wac 

200.000. 000.  Two  hundred  million Ninsh  wac  mo  daa  wac  me  das  mac 

300.000. 000.  Three  hundred  million,  &C.NU  sing  roe  das  wac  me  das  mac 

1,000,000,000.  One  billion Me  das  mac  mo  daa  mac  as  he  mo  das  mac 

One  million  is  also  called  Ke  che  med  aa  wac,  which  would  abbreviate  a great  deal  in  counting. 
There  is  no  more  limit  (in  thus  counllag}  in  the  Ojihwa  than  there  ia  in  the  English  language. 

W.  Warren. 


OJIBWA  COUNTING. 

There  ia  another  mode  of  counting  the  decimals,  which  ia  more  commonly  used  by  the  Pillagers 
and  northern  Ojibwas,  os  follows: 


1.  One........... Nin  god  jinih 

2.  Two Ninsh  w4 

3.  Three  Nia  wu 

4.  Four Nc  Wii 

5.  Five Nan  ma 

6.  Six Nin  god  mas  wc 

7.  Seven Nin  shoos  we 

8.  Eight Shous  we 

9.  Nine. Shang 

10.  Ten Quetch 


From  this  point,  the  counting  is  as  interpreted  in  the  printed  form.  — W.  W. 
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6.  WINNEBAGO. 

BT  BIBS  BLIZBBKTH  LOWBT. 
TiunftMiTncD  *T  J.  E.  Fi.kTriig)i,  S.  Aonr. 


1.  One Ho  tun  ko  ra 

2.  Two Xoomp 

3.  Throe ..Taun 

4.  Four Jopo 

i>.  Fire Sarch 

6.  Six ...Ha  ka  wa 

7.  Seren.. Sba  ko  we 

9.  Eight Ila  roo  wunk 

9.  Kioe He  tun  kc  choo  ehkoo  ne 

10.  Ten Ka  ra  pa  ne  ta 

11.  Elcren Ka  rm  pa  nc  xa  nuka  he  ton  ke  ra  shun  na 

12.  Twetre Ka  ra  pa  ne  xa  nuka  noompa  shun  na 

13.  lliirteeii  .....................Ka  ra  pa  ne  xa  nuka  tan  e a shun  na 

14.  Fourteen.............. Ka  ra  pa  nc  xa  nuka  jope  a shun  na 

15.  Fifteen Ka  ra  pa  nc  xa  nuka  aarch  a shun  na 

10.  Sixteen.... Ka  ra  pa  nc  xa  nuka  ha  ka  wa  a shun  na 

17.  Serentcen Ka  ra  pa  nc  xa  nuka  sha  ko  wo  a shun  na 

18.  Eighteen Ka  ra  pa  ne  za  nuka  ha  roo  wunk  a ahuii  na 

19.  Nineteen Ka  ra  pa  nc  xa  nuka  be  xun  ke  choc  shkooii  a shun  na 

20.  Twentj Ka  ra  pa  no  noouip 

21.  Twentj-one Ka  ra  pa  no  noompa  nuka  he  xun  ke  ra  shun  na 

22.  Twentj'two Ka  rm  pa  ne  noompa  nuka  noomp  a shun  na 

23.  Twent;jr-ihree Ka  ra  pa  nc  nootn{uk  nuka  tan  c a shun  na 

24.  Twenty-four .....Ka  ra  pa  no  noompa  nuka  jope  a shun  na 

25.  Twentj-fire Ka  ra  pa  no  noompa  nuka  aarch  a shun  na 

26.  Twenty-six Ka  ra  pa  nc  noompa  nuka  ha  ka  wa  a shun  na 

27.  Twenty-seven Ka  ra  pa  ne  noompa  nuka  aha  ko  we  a shun  na 

28.  Twenty-eight Ka  ra  pa  ne  noompa  nnka  ha  roo  wunk  a shun  na 

29.  Twenty-nine Ka  ra  pa  ne  noompa  nuka  he  xun  ke  choo  shkoon  a 

shun  na 

SO.  Thirty Ka  ra  pa  ne  taun 

40.  Forty Ka  ra  pa  ne  jope 

50.  Fifty Ka  ra  pa  ne  sarch 

00.  Sixty Ka  ra  pa  nc  ha  ka  wa 

70.  Serenty Ka  ra  pa  ne  sha  ko  we 

80.  Eighty Ka  ra  pa  ne  ha  roo  wunk 
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00.  Nin«t/ Ka  ra  pa  ne  ho  zan  kc  choo  shkoon  e 

100.  One  hundred llo  ke  ho  za 


101.  One  hundred  and  ono...>llo  ko  he  za  ouka  ho  zun  kc  ra  zhun  na 

102.  One  hundred  and  two. ...Ho  kc  he  za  nuka  noonp  a »hun  na 

103.  One  hundred  and  three... Ho  ke  ho  za  nuka  tan  e a shun  na 

104.  One  hundred  and  four  ...Ho  kc  he  za  nuka  jopo  a ohun  na 

105.  One  hundred  and  fivc....lIo  ke  he  za  nuka  aarch  a ohun  na 

106.  One  hundred  and  six Ho  ke  ho  za  nuka  ha  ka  «a  a shun  na 

107.  One  hundrcil  and  seven. .Ho  ke  he  za  nuka  sha  ko  we  a shun  na 

108.  One  hnndred  and  eigbt...Ho  ko  he  ta  nuka  ha  roo  wutik  a shun  na 

109.  One  hondre<l  and  nine  ...Ho  ke  ho  za  nuka  be  sun  ke  choo  shkoon  a shun  na 

110.  One  hundred  and  tcn....IIo  ke  he  za  nuka  ka  ra  pa  no  a shun  na 

120.  One  hundred  and  twcntj..Ho  ke  he  za  nuka  ka  ra  pa  nc  noomp  a shun  na 

130.  One  hundred  and  thlrtj...lIo  ko  he  za  nuka  ka  ra  pa  ne  tan  o a shun  na 

140.  One  humlred  and  forty.... IIo  ke  he  za  nuka  ka  ra  pa  nc  jope  a shun  na 

150.  One  hundred  and  fifty  ...Ho  ke  be  aa  nuka  ka  ra  pa  nc  sarch  a shun  na 

160.  One  hundred  and  sixty... Ho  ke  he  za  nuka  ka  ra  pa  ne  ha  ka  wa  a shun  na 

170.  One  hundred  and  seven(y...Ho  ke  he  za  nuka  ka  ra  pa  ne  sha  ko  we  a shun  na 

180.  One  hundred  and  eighty...Ho  ke  he  za  nuka  ka  ra  pa  no  ha  roo  wunk  a shun  na 

190.  One  hundred  and  ninety... Ho  ke  he  za  nuka  ka  ra  pa  ne  he  zun  ke  choo  shkoon 

a shun  na 

200.  Two  hundred llo  ke  he  noomp 

800.  Three  hundi^ Ho  ke  he  taun 

400.  Four  hundred Ho  kc  he  jope 

500.  Five  hundred Ho  ke  he  sarcb 

600.  Six  hundred....... Ho  ke  he  ha  ka  wa 

700.  Seven  hundred IIo  ke  he  sba  ko  wa 

800.  Bight  hundred Ho  ko  he  ha  roo  wunk 

900.  Nine  hundred... Ho  ke  he  zun  ke  choo  shoon  e 

1.000.  One  thousand Ho  ko  be  hhutaza 

2.000.  Two  thousand  .Ho  ke  he  hhntara  noomp 

8.000.  Three  thou-^and IIo  ke  he  hhutara  taun 

4.000.  Four  thousand ...Ho  ke  he  hhutara  jope 

5.000.  Five  thousand Ho  ke  he  hhutara  sarch 

6.000.  Six  thousand Ho  ke  he  hhutara  ha  ka  wa 

7.000.  Seven  thousand Ho  ke  he  hhutara  sha  ko  we 

8.000.  Eight  thousand... IIo  ke  he  hhutara  ha  roo  wunk 

9.000.  Nine  thousand ..Ho  ko  he  hhutara  he  zun  ke  choo  shkoon  e 

10,000.  Ten  thousand Ho  ke  he  hhutara  ka  ra  pa  no  la 

100,000.  One  hundred  thousand  ...IIo  ko  be  hhuta  ro  ke  he  za 

1.000. 000.  One  million Ho  ko  he  hhota  bhu  chen  za 

2.000. 000.  Two  million Ho  ke  he  hhuta  hhu  chen  a noomp 

8.000. 000.  Three  million Ho  ko  be  hhuta  hhu  chen  a taun 

10,000,000.  Ten  million Ho  ke  he  hhuta  hhu  chen  a ka  ra  pa  ne  za 
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20.000. 000.  Twcnt/  ntiDion Ho 

00,000,000.  Thirty  mtlHon Ho 

40.000. 000.  Forty  million IIo 

60.000. 000.  Fifty  million  Uo 

00,000,000.  Sixty  million Ho 

70.000. 000.  Seventy  million ...IIo 

80,<KH),000.  Eighty  million Ho 

^,000,000.  Ninety  million lio 

100.000. 000.  One  hundred  million Ho 

200.000. 000.  Two  huni1rc«1  million .Ho 

800.000. 000.  Three  hundred  million,  &c.  IIo 

1,000,000,000.  One  billion Ho 


ke  he  hhuu 

hhu  chen 

a 

ka 

ra 

p» 

ne 

nooiop 

ke  he  hhuta 

hhu  chen 

a 

ka 

ra 

[.« 

ne 

taun 

kc  he  hhnta 

hhn  chen 

a 

ka 

ra 

p» 

ne 

jopo 

ke  he  hhuta 

hhn  chen 

a 

ka 

ra 

pa 

ne 

sarch 

ke  he  hhuta 

hhu  chen 

a 

ka 

ra 

pa 

ne 

ha  ka  wa 

ke  he  hhuta 

hhu  chen 

a 

ka 

ra 

pa 

ne 

aha  ko  we 

ko  he  hhuta 

hhu  chen 

a 

ka 

ra 

P* 

ne 

ha  roo  wunk 

ke  he  hhuta 

hhu  chen 

a 

ka 

ra 

pa 

nc 

xun  ke  choo 

abkoon  e 

ke  be  hhuta 

hhu  chen 

a 

ho 

ke 

lie 

xa 

kc  he  hhuta 

hhu  chen 

a 

ho 

ko 

be 

noomp 

kc  he  hhuta 

hhu  chen 

a 

ho 

ko 

he 

taun 

ke  he  hhuta 

hhu  chen 

a 

ho 

kc 

be 

ka 

ra  {>a  ne  la 

6.  CHIPPEWA  (OJIBWA)  op  the  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 


8T  im.  niBiAXKB. 


1.  One.. ahick 

2.  Two Nish 

5.  Three Nias  wi 

4.  Four Ni  win 

6.  Fire Na  nan 

6.  Six 0 

7.  Seven ....Nish  was  swl 

8.  Eight Nish  was  awi 

9.  Nine Shong  gas  swi 

10.  Ten Mi  das  awi 

11.  Eleven Mi  das  awi  a shi  ba  ahick  or  ha  jig 

12.  Twelve Mi  das  swi  a shi  nixh 

13.  Thirteen Mi  das  swi  a ahi  nis  swi 

14.  Fourteen.. ....Mi  das  swi  a eht  ni  win 

15.  Fifteen Mi  daa  swi  a shi  na  nan 

IG.  Sixteen... Mi  daa  iwi  a shi  ning  o dwa  swi 

17.  Seventeen Mi  daa  awi  a shi  nixh  wa  awi 

18.  Eighteen Mi  daa  swi  a shi  nish  was  swi 

10.  Nineteen Mi  daa  swi  a shi  ahong  gas  swi 

20.  Twenty.... Nixh  ta  na 

21.  Twcnty*one Nixh  ta  na  a ahi  pa  sbiek 

22.  Twenty-two Nixh  ta  na  a ahi  nixh 

23.  Twenty-three Nixh  ta  na  a shi  nis  swi 
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24.  Twentj'foar.... Nish  ta  ca  a shi  ni  win 

25.  Twentj-fire Nish  ta  na  a shi  na  nan 

26.  Twentj'Six Nish  ta  na  a shi  ning  o dwaa  swi 

27.  Twentj'Seren Nish  ta  na  a ahi  neesh  waa  swi 

2B.  Twent^r-eight Nish  ta  na  a ihi  nis  waa  swi 

29.  Twent^-nino Nish  ta  na  a ahi  abong  gas  awi 

80.  Thirty Nia  ai  me  da  na 

40.  Forty * Ne  me  <la  na 

50.  Fifty Na  ni  me  da  na 

00.  Sixty Ning  o dwaa  ai  roe  da  na 

70.  Serenty Nish  waa  n me  da  na 

80.  Eighty Nish  waa  ai  me  da  na 

90.  Ninety Shong  gas  ai  me  da  na 

100.  One  hundred Ning  o dwae  or  Ning  od  wac 


101.  One  hundred  and  one. ...Ning  od  wac  a ahi  ha  jij  or  ba  shiek 

102.  One  hundred  and  two. ...Ning  od  wac  a shi  nish 

108.  One  hundred  and  three.. .Ning  od  wac  a ahi  nis  awi 

104.  One  hundred  and  four  ...Ning  od  wao  a ahi  ni  win 

105.  One  hundred  and  Gvc....Ning  od  wac  a shi  na  nun 

106.  One  hundred  and  six Ning  od  wac  a ahi  ning  o dwaa  awi 

107.  One  hundred  and  seven.. .Ning  od  wac  a ahi  nish  waa  awi 

108.  One  hundred  and  eight...Ning  od  wac  a ahi  nish  waa  awi 

110.  One  hundred  and  ten Ning  od  wac  a ahi  ba  ahick  o me  da  na 

120.  One  hundred  and  twenty.. Ning  od  wac  a ahi  nish  ta  na 

130.  One  hundred  and  thirty. ..Ning  od  wac  a ahi  nis  ai  me  da  na 

140.  One  hundred  and  forty. ..Ning  od  wac  a ahi  ne  me  da  na 

150.  One  hundred  and  fifty  ...Ning  od  wao  a ahi  na  ni  ine  da  na 

160.  One  hundred  and  sixty... Ning  od  wac  a ahi  ning  od  was  ai  me  da  na 

170.  One  hundred  and  seventy.. Nmg  od  wac  a ahi  nish  was  si  me  da  na 

180,  One  hundred  and  eighty. ..Ning  od  wac  a ahi  nish  waa  ai  me  da  na 

190.  One  hundred  and  ninety...Ning  od  wac  a ahi  ahong  gaa  ai  me  da  na 


200.  Two  hundred 

800.  Three  hundred 

400.  Four  hundred 

500.  Five  hundred 

600.  Six  hundred 

700.  Seven  hundred 

800.  Eight  hundred 

900.  Nine  hundred 

1,000.  One  thousand 

2,000.  Two  thousand 

8,000.  Three  thousand 

5,000.  Five  thouaand  

Pt.  it.— 28 
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C,000.  Six  thousand Ning  od  was  si  me  da  nock 

7f000.  Seren  thnu&and Neech  was  si  me  da  nock 

8f0Q0.  Eight  thousand Nish  was  si  mo  da  nock 

9,000.  Nine  thousand Shoog  gas  ei  me  da  nock 

10,000.  Ten  thousand. Kc  che  me  das  wac 

100,000.  One  hnndred  thousand  ...Ning  od  wac  me  das  wac 


7.  WYANDOT. 

ar  WILLIAM  WALSfB. 

TsAxaitirm  bt  D.  D.  UirraBLU  Em)..  5L-faiuitnsBiii>T  or  tai  Ibihaii  DBi>Akriiixf,  9f.  Lotiil 


1. 

One 

Shot 

2. 

Two 

8. 

Tltrce 

4. 

Four 

N'.Ughfc 

6. 

Fire 

6. 

Six 

7. 

8. 

Eight 

9. 

Nine 

10. 

Ten 

n. 

Eleven 

{( 

scut  e akau  rek ' 

12. 

Twelve 

it 

ten  dee  ta  skau  refa 

13. 

Thirteen 

<( 

Schenk  e skau  rch 

14. 

Fourteen 

(( 

n'dauhk  o skau  reh 

15. 

Fifteen 

ti 

00  weeksh  e skau  reh 

16. 

Sixteen  

It 

waa  shall  e skau  reh 

17. 

Seventeen  

It 

tsoo  tau  reh  e skau  rch 

18. 

Eighteen 

II 

au  a ta  reh  c skau  rch 

19. 

Nineteen 

II 

ch  cn  trooh  o skau  rch 

20. 

Twenty 

21. 

Twenty-one 

“ “ scot  e skau  reh 

22. 

Twenty-two... 

“ ” ten  dee  ta  skau  reh 

28. 

Twenty-three 

II 

“ **  schenk  e skau  rch 

24. 

Twenty-fonr 

ti 

**  n'dauhk  e skau  reh 

25. 

Twenty-five.......... 

**  **  00  wcehsh  c skau  reh 

26. 

Twenty-six 

it 

**  wau  zhau  e skau  rch 

27. 

Twonty-Bcvcn 

« 

“ tsoo  tau  rch  e skau  rch 

28. 

Twenty -eight 

II 

**  **  au  a ta  rch  o skau  rch 

* Tcd  Bad  0B«  ever,  t«&  and  two  oiw,  anil  »o  on  to  iventj. 
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20.  Twentj-nioe Ten  dc«  t»  vau  sch  oh  on  trooh  e skau  reh 

80.  Thirty Sehonk  e sch 

40.  Forty N'dauhk  o iraah  Roh 

50.  Fifty Oo  iroohah  e iraah  sch 

GO.  Sixty. Wau  zhau  e wauh  »cb 

70.  Seventy Taoo  tau  roh  e wauh  aoh 

80.  Eighty Au  a ta  rob  o wauh  ach 

IH).  Ninety £h  en  trouh  o wauh  sch 

100.  One  hundred Scot  U ma  e»  g»u  a wee 


101.  One  hundred  and  one.... 

102.  One  hundred  and  two.... 

103.  One  hundred  and  three... 

104.  One  hundred  and  four  ... 

106.  One  hundred  und  6ve.... 

106.  One  hundred  and  aix 

107.  One  hundred  and  Boven.. 

108.  One  hundred  and  eight... 

109.  One  hundred  and  nine... 

110.  One  hundred  and  ten.... 

120.  One  hundred  and  twenty.. 

130.  One  hundred  and  thirty ... 

140.  One  hundred  and  forty.... 

150.  One  hundred  and  fifty ... 

160.  One  hundn^l  and  aUty... 

170.  One  hundred  and  seventy... 

180.  One  hundred  and  eighty... 

190.  One  hundred  and  ninety... 

200,  Two  hundred Ten  dee  ta  tna  en  gnu  a wee 

300.  Three  hundred.. Schenk  **  “ ** 

400.  Four  hundred N’danhk  “ “ ** 

600.  Five  hundred Oo  weehah  “ “ 

600.  Six  hundred Wau  zhau  **  **  ** 

700.  Seven  hundred Tooo  tan  reh  **  **  ** 

800.  Eight  hundred Au  a tau  reh  “ **  “ 

900.  Nine  hundred... Eh  cn  trooh  “ **  “ 

1^000.  One  thousand Son  gwot 

2.000.  Two  thousand Ta  hon  gwo  yeh 

3.000.  Three  thousand Schenk  hon  gwo  yeh 

4.000.  Four  thousand.. N'dauhk  hon  gwo  yeh 

5.000.  Five  thousand ...Oo  weehsh  hon  gwo  jeh 

6.000.  Six  thousand Wau  zhau  hon  gwo  yeh 

7.000.  Seven  thousand Tsoo  tau  reh  hon  gwo  yeh 

8.000.  Eight  thousand Au  a tau  reh  hon  gwo  yeh 


scot  e skau  reh 
ten  dee  ta  skau  reh 
achenk  c skau  reh 
n'dauhk  e skau  reh 
00  weehsh  e skau  reh 
wau  zhau  e skau  reh 
tsoo  tau  reh  e skau  reh 
au  ta  reh  e skau  reh 
eh  on  trooh  e skau  reh 
auh  seh  e skau  reh 
ten  dc  ta  wau  seh 
sehenk  wau  seh 
n'thiuhk  wau  seh 
00  weehsh  wau  seh 
wau  zhau  wau  seh 
tsoo  (au  reh  wau  seh 
au  a ta  reh  wau  seh 
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9,000.  Nice  thoosand.* Eh  tn  trooh  hon  gvo  yeh 

10,000.  Ten  thouMnd Au  »ch  hon  gwo  yeh 

100,000.  One  hundred  thousand  ...Scot  ta  ma  en  giia  a wee  bon  gwo  yeh 

1.000. 000.  One  million Aah  ech  ta  na  en  gau  a wee  hon  gwo  jeh 

2.000. 000.  Two  million Ten  dee  anh  seh  ta  ma  en  gau  a wee  bon  gwo  jeh 

8.000. 000.  Three  million Schenk  auh  seb  ta  ma  en  gau  a wee  bon  gwo  jeb 

Beyond  this  the  Wyandota  cannot  go. — IV.  W. 

8.  HITCHITTEE  on  CIIELL-O-KEE  DIALECT. 

SPOtSX  BT  BSrSBAL  TRIBES  Of  TBS  CSBAT  HCIBOKai  BaCB. 

Br  CArrAUi  J.  C.  Casbt,  U.  8.  A.h  Flmsra. 

1,  One Thlah'  hai 

2.  Two .To  kai 

8.  Three To  chay 

4.  Four See  tah 

&.  Fii’O.. Chah'  kee 

6.  Six ...Ee  pah 

7.  Seven Ko  la  pah 

8.  Eight Toe  nap  pah 

9.  Nine Os  ta  pah 

10.  Ten  Po  ko  lin 

11.  Eleven Po  ko  lin  thlah'  wai  kan 

12.  Twelve tok  la  wai  kan 

13.  Thirteen  **  to  che  na  wai  kan 

14.  Fourteen **  aee  tah  wai  kan 

15.  Fifteen chah'  kee  pa  wai  kan 

16.  Sixteen “ oe  pah  wu  kan 

17.  Seventoon **  ko  la  pah  wai  kan 

18.  Eighteen **  toa  na  pah  wai  kan 

19.  Nineteen **  oa  ta  pah  wai  kan 

20.  Twenty Po  ko  to  ko  Hn 

80.  Thirty Po  ko  to  che  nin  or  to  ebay  nin 

40.  Forty Po  ko  see  tah  kin 

SO.  Fifty Po  ko  chah'  kee  bin 

60.  Sixty Po  ko  lee  pah  kin 

70.  Seventy Po  ko  ko  lo  pah  kin 

80.  Eighty.... Po  ko  toa  na  pah  kin 

90.  Ninety. Po  ko  loa  ta  pah  kin 

100.  One  hundred Chok  pee  thlab'  min 
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200.  Two  liuodred... 
800.  Three  hundred. 
400.  Four  hundred.. 
500.  Five  hundred.. 
600.  Six  hundred  ... 
700.  Seren  hundred. 
800.  Eight  hundred. 
900.  Nine  hundred  . 
1,000.  Ouo  thouMnd.. 


.Cbok  pe  to  ka  Ian 
♦*  to  chaj  nin 

“ se  tah  kin 

“ chah  kcc  pan 

“ ee  pah  kin 

**  ko  la  pah  kin 

**  tos  na  pah  kin 

**  oa  ta  pah  kin 

“ chok  thlah  «nin 


Note.  — a alwaya  aa  in  father;  at  like  long  i in  ftne;  ay  like  a in  faoona;  ah  like  long  a 
in  master;  ah  the  saine  and  guttural,  the  h being  sounded  like  eh  in  the  Scotch  word  ioeh. 

J.  c.  c. 


9.  COMANCHE,  {Vide  p.  129.) 

10.  CUCIIAN  OR  YUMA.  (Vide  p.  119.) 
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PiCTOGB  APHT. 

Tnis  mode  of  reeorclinj?  iileoa  ia  found  to  have  been  very  ^nerally  practised  by  the 
American  tribes,  from  the  earliest  period.  From  the  accumulating  mass  of  materials 
on  that  head,  the  following  topics  are  here  introduced. 


a.  Indian  Census-Roll. 

TRANSMITTED  BY  C-  TLETCHEH,  KBQ. 

(P1.ATE  54.) 

The  subjoined  census  of  an  Indian  bond  at  Millc  Lac,  in  the  tcrritoiy'  of  ^^lnnesota, 
in  sjTiibolic  characters,  was  drawm  and  given  in  to  the  agent  by  Ni^>nnl)C,  a Cbip[)cwa 
Indian,  during  the  pix>gre»s  of  the  annuity  pa}TnonU  in  1849.  It  represents,  by 
pictographic  characters,  each  family  of  the  band,  by  its  name  and  Its  numlK^rs. 

There  is  no  particular  key  to  it,  but  it  manifests  the  off-hand  ingenuity  of  the 
author  of  it,  in  adapting  general  pictographic  sj^mbols  to  a |Mirticular  pur|xiso.  The 
Indians  generally  designate  their  family  names  by  their  particular  totem ; but  in  this 
case,  as  the  band  are  nearly  all  of  one  totem,  he  has  designated  each  particular  family 
hy  .some  symbol  denoting  their  common,  or  current  name.  Thus  Fig.  2 denotes  a 
valley,  the  name  of  the  master  of  the  wigwam : Fig.  4 denotes  a man  shooting  at  a 
mark : No.  5 a cat-fish : No.  8 a beaver-skin : No.  9 the  sun : No.  1.3  an  eagle ; No.  14 
a snake ; No.  18  the  earth  crossed : No.  22  a buffalo : No.  34  an  axe.  All  of  which 
arc  respectively  the  tril>al,  hut  not  the  totemic  names  of  the  individuals. 

Although  the  regular  system  is  thus  departed  from,  those  intimately  acquainteil  with 
the  l»and  and  the  individuals,  can  readily  read  it.  No.  .35  is  easily  rccogniscNl  as*  the 
chief  possejwing  sacerdotal  authority.  These  are  the  distinctions  preser\od  of  thirty- 
four  families,  numbering  108  souls.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  Govcnmient  Agent,  transiniU 
it  as  denoting  the  aptitude  of  Nago-nalx.%  tlic  head  of  the  band,  for  this  species  of 
writing,  and  his  close  attention  in  reganling  the  interests  of  each  family  composing 
his  %nllage. 

The  marks  in  each  division  indicMite  the  number  of  |>crsons  in  each  family. 

(222) 
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6.  Magic  Song. 

TKANSMITTBD  WITH  THE  rBEOEDUfO. 

(Plate  55.) 

Fig.  1,  A L^  nx.  The  moda  ping»  — 

Nah  me  ba  o HA  yaun 

Nwn  a lift  mah  je  o «a  yaun  neen 

1 walk  about  in  the  night. 

I that  walk  along — ^’tin  I. 

Fig.  2.  A human  hgure,  denoting  Ixwl  sjwechea  from  a mediciue*man. 

Keen  none  daun  ke  tone 
Ma  nc  do  we  auu. 

I hear  your  mouth. 

You  that  arc  a «|>irit 

Fig.  3.  A Lynx.  He  is  reprei»cnted  os  just  having  emerged  from  the  ground. 

The  Imr  acrons  the  neck  denotes  this.  This  lynx  is  a symbol  of  a fir»t*nile  Meda- 
man — one  deeply  verwd  in  the  medical  mysteries. 

Shi  e<(uah'mo  nio  ke  aun  e 
Nin  hisliiio 
I ah  nc  aun 

Now  I come  out  of  the  ground, 

I that  am  a lynx. 

Fig.  4.  The  Lynx  — a s^tu1k>1  of  the  Meda, 

B(.’n  ah,  neen  bishuc 

Ah  nah  ke  me  nuah  bum  e mik?  t 

Seel  I am  a lynx; 

Do  you  like  my  looks? 

c.  Medicine  Animal  op  the  Winnebacobs. 

TBAN8M1TTBD  WITO  TDK  PBKCBDINU. 

(Fig.  7.  P(..vrK  55.) 

The  idea  of  a medical  panacea  for  human  di.'*easos,  appears  to  be  deeply  implanted 
in  the  Indian  mind.  K<]ually  dct^p  and  general  is  the  exprossion,  that  this  remedy  is 
to  be  exhibitoil  in  conne.xion  w*ith  a supernatural,  magical,  or  necromantic  power,  of 
w'liieh  the  profe.ssors  of  the  medical  art  are  the  dejsisitories.  Those  professors,  in  their 
supposed  order,  are  the  me<las,  or  higher  proficients  of  Indian  occult  knowledge. 

The  Jossekeed  or  seer,  or  what  is  denominated  the  prophet  or  foreUdler  of  future 
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events,  must  bo  clarified  (w  a motla,  for  he  is  ever  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  be 
conversant  with  the  highest  arts.  2.  The  or  doctor,  practises  his  arts 

of  curing  on  jx>rsonal  experience  or  knowledge,  relying  on  the  material  virtues  of  bis 
simples. 

Sorcerers,  wizards,  and  tricksters,  or  Wabenos,  arise  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
classes,  the  lx>undaries  between  whose  arcana  of  knowledge  arc  of  course  not  very 
accurately  defined. 

As  a general  belief,  animals,  to  the  hunting  of  which  so  much  of  the  lives  of  the 
Indians  is  devoted,  are  associated  with  the  exhibition  of  magic  medicines;  and 
individuals,  in  all  iiortions  of  the  Indian  country,  acquire  a local  celebrity  for  their 
skill  in  this  department  of  Indian  tnulitionar)'  knowledge. 

The  annexed  Fig.  7,  Plate  55,  was  drawn  by  Little  Hill,  a Winnebago  chief  of  the 
npjx'r  Mississippi,  west.  He  represents  it  as  their  medicine  animal.  lie  says  that  this 
animal  is  but  seldom  seen  — tlmt  it  is  only  seen  by  medicine-men  after  severe  fasting. 
He  has  a piece  of  bone,  which  he  asserts  was  taken  from  this  animal.  He  considers  it 
a potent  medicine,  and  uses  it  by  filing  a small  piece  in  water.  He  bos  also  a snmU 
piece  of  native  copper,  wliich  he  uses  in  the  same  manner,  and  entertains  like  notions 
of  ita  sovereign  virtues. 


d.  HAoKAn  — A Dacota  God. 

(Plate  55.) 

To  the  Indian  mind,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  arc  familiar  to 
persons  of  even  the  lowest  grade  of  information  in  civilize^l  life,  are  invested  with  the 
attributes  and  functions  of  a god.  Whatever,  in  fact,  is  mysterious,  abstruse,  or 
unknown  in  nature  or  art,  is  referred  to  the  power  of  a deity.  It  is  with  him  the 
short  cut  to  solve  every  question  beyond  his  depth.  Superstition  is  exceedingly  acute 
in  oliserving  phenomena,  in  tho  great  area  of  the  forest.  Not  a sound  escapes  his  ever 
quick  ear,  and  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  attending  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  to  raise  a suspicion,  it  is  immediately  set  down  as  of  superhuman  influence. 

It  is  one  of  the  notions  of  the  ancient  poets,'  that  the  spirit  of  a man  might 
inhabit  a tree,  injuries  to  which  were,  in  such  coses  of  transition,  to  be  regarded  as 
shocking  cruelties.  It  is  not  conceived  by  the  Indians,  that  a mere  man  could  be 
thus  transformed,  without,  at  the  same  time,  possessing  the  attributes  of  a god.  The 
evidence  of  the  enchantment  or  transformation  is  to  be  drawn  from  tho  senses. 

If  a tempest  sweeps  the  forest,  producing  a tumult  of  sounds,  there  is  no  cause  for 
wonder.  It  is  an  ordinary  event.  But  should  a tree  emit  from  its  hollow  trunk  or 
branches  a sound  during  a calm  state  of  the  atmosphere ; or  what  is  more  probable, 

' Virgil.  T«a»n. 
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should  an  excited  niind^  anxious  to  accuiniilate  the  nmiiljcr  of  facts  upon  which  the 
siiperstitiouM  reverence  of  the  people  relies  in  their  estimate  of  him,  an  emission 

of  Huch  souiulfs  the  tree  would  at  once  \)C  rc|)orte<l,  and  wjon  come  to  be  regarded,  as 
the  residence  of  soiiio  local  god. 

Should  he  find  in  perambulating  the  prairii‘s,  or  crossing  the  table-lands,  elevated 
above  the  present  level  of  the  waters,  or  resting  among  the  Ijouldcrs  and  drift,  still 
accumulated  along  the  shores  of  existing  lakes  and  rivers,  a maas  of  drift  in  some 
imitative  form,  it  U in  either  ease  regarded  as  something  out  of  the  common  counu;, 
and  it*gardcHl  as  the  residence,  or  material  fonii,  or  exuvim  of  some  local  god-  In  this 
maimer  the  Indian  country'  is  found  to  reveal  many  |Kiints  of  local  allusion  by  tlie 
natives,  where  tlie  geologist  or  the  meteorologist  would  find  nothing  strange  to  remark. 

The  Indian  mind  creates,  in  truth,  the  iiitelloctuiU  atmosphere  within  w'hich  it 
dwells ; and  in  our  endeavors  to  account  for  its  modes  of  action,  we  are  not  authorized 
by  a summary  philosophy,  to  sweep  away  his  theorie.s. 

It  is  seddora,  however,  in  their  deification  of  geologic  and  organic  monuments,  that 
we  behold  the  pictographic  symlxils  of  these  gods  of  the  imagination,  such  as  is 
presented  in  the  accompanying  figurative  device  of  Ilaokah.  This  god  is  presented 
under  the  form  of  a giant.  The  following  is  a complete  key  of  the  separate  symbols, 
as  taken  from  the  lipa  of  a Dacota.* 

Fig.  8.  The  giant. 

9.  A frag  that  he  uses  for  an  arrow-point. 

10  and  11.  Biiils  that  he  has  kept  within  his  court 

12  and  13.  Ornaments  that  ho  kec{)s  over  hia  drx>r. 

14  and  15.  His  courtryanl,  onuunented  with  red  down. 

10.  A deer  living  in  bis  court. 

17.  A l>car  “ **  ” 

18.  An  elk  “ “ “ 

19.  A buffalo  « « « 

20  and  21.  Incense  offerings. 

22.  A rattle  of  deers'  hoofs,  uae<l  in  singing. 

23.  A long  flute  or  whistle. 

24.  25,  26,  and  27,  arc  meteors  that  he  sends  out  for  defence,  or  to  protect  him 

from  invasion. 

28,  29,  30,  and  31.  Lightning  which  surrounds  his  house,  with  which  ho  kills 
all  kinds  of  animals. 

82,  A large  fungus  that  grows  on  trees. 

33.  Touchwood.  Nos.  32  and  33,  are  eaten  by  animals  that  enter  his  court, 
causing  immediate  death. 

' CaptaiD  8,  Eastman,  U.  S-  A. 
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34.  Lightnings  from  tlie  giant's  cap. 

35.  The  giant’s  cap. 

36.  Ills  bow  and  arrows. 


e.  1nd!ax  Signatvbes. 

(Plate  56.) 

The  subjoined  signatures  are  copied  fn»m  an  invoice  of  Indian  goods,  delivered  by 
General  William  Hull  ti>  the  Indian  tribes  at  Detroit,  in  1809.  It  embraces  some  of 
the  distinguished  aboriginal  actors  of  the  time.  What  is  particularly  entitled  to  notice 
is  the  fact,  which  is  however  in  accordance  with  popular  observation,  that  the  totems 
of  the  signers  arc  not  generally  the  common  names  of  the  individuals.  Thus  Xo.  1, 
Kimi'ke-chawgon,  or  Big  Nose,  makes  the  totem  of  (he  lx?ar;  No.  4,  Apeche-caw- 
boway,  or  the  fn>nt-staiuling  man,  the  totem  of  the  woll^  apparently;  No.  6,  Skaw-o- 
mut,  or  Black  Chief,  a tree;  No.  1C,  Macconce,  or  Little  Bear,  a turtle,  Ac.  Ac.  The 
latter  signs  or  s^-mbols,  standing  in  eacli  case  for  the  clans  or  generic  names  of  tlie 
families  of  the  individuals,  and  not  what  we  should  denominate  their  Christian  or 
common  names. 

The  exceptions,  such  as  Siginoc,  a grain-eating  bird;  and  No,  7,  Miczay,  an  insect 
that  walks  on  the  water,  arc  to  be  regarded  as  men  who  hod  acquired  a noted  reputation 
under  their  common  names,  and  departed  from  a rule  by  employing  symbols  for 
their  popular  or  common  names. 

Such  notoriety,  tradition  affirms,  attached  to  the  names  of  the  chiefs  No.  3 and 
No.  7,  namely,  Siginoc  of  Michilimackinac,  and  Walk-in-the-watcr  of  Detroit. 

/ Mnemonic  Stmbols  fob  Music. 

(Plate  57.) 

K.xamplcs  of  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  medos  for  singing  tlieir  songs  and  incanta- 
tions by  means  of  signs  depicting  the  chief  objects  of  stanzas  committed  to  incmoiy^ 
have  been  given  in  detail  in  Plates  51  and  52,  Part  I.  The  application  of  this  rude 
system  of  musical  annotation  to  magical  bunting  songs,  Las  also  been  depicted  in 
Plato  63,  Part  I.;  ami  to  the  leatling  and  most  ambitious  subject  of  the  Indian  mind, 
namely,  war-songs,  in  Plate  66,  Part  I. 

A new  phase  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  in  its  Imnter  state,  is  thus 
exhibited.  Further  evidence  of  this  tr»t  of  the  Indian  mind  is  given  in  tlie 
accompanying  sjTnbols,  Plato  57.  This  pictographic  record,  copied  from  a scroll  of 
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birch’}>ark,  itf  depotsitod  in  tlie  mboollaneouA  ca!>mct  of  the  New  York  HiMtorical 
Society. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  system  of  pictography  of  the  North  American  Indians 
Ix'comca  universal  to  the  c<^ate  tribes^  at  the  moment  that  ita  symbols  arc  committed 
to  record.  B&rk,  skin,  tabular  pieces  of  wood,  or  smooth  faces,  or  angles  of  standing 
rock,  or  boulders,  may  constitute  the  material  chosen  for  inscription.  This  is  a matter 
of  pure  caprice,  choice,  or  con%'enienee.  Its  interj)retation  is  not  a question  of 
distinctive  symbol  language.  The  system  is  one  of  recording  — not  wonls,  hut 
concrete  ideas,  and  this  is  done  by  the  js>wer  of  asscK'.iation.  The  picture  of  a l>ear 
recalls  the  ideas,  not  simply  of  a paiiicular  kind  of  quadruped,  but  of  a strong, 
black,  cluin.My,  cunning  animal,  with  powerful  claws,  whose  flesh  is  deeply  coated 
with  a tender  kind  of  white  fat;  whose  skin  U suitable  for  {Muiicular  pur|xises. 
These  are  but  parts  of  the  ideas  recalled  by  the  s\mdx)l.  The  animal  is  fond  of  sweet 
fruits  ami  berries,  loves  certain  precincts,  and  is  to  be  hunted  in  a certain  way.  To 
capture  him,  and  to  foil  his  natural  sagacity,  is  a prime  achievement. 

To  ensure  success  in  this,  the  Indian  .seeks  necromantic  knowledge.  lie  draws  the 
figure  of  the  animal,  depicting  Us  heart,  with  a line  leading  to  it  fmin  the  mouth.  See 
Figs.  4,  8,  13,  37,  47,  Plate  07.  By  uttering  a certain  incantation  of  charmed  wowls, 
be  conceives  himself  to  get  a necromantic  power  over  this  heart.  He  believes  he  can 
control  its  motions  and  desires.  He  believes  this  firmly.  He  raises  his  song  in 
confidence.  Already  he  sees  his  victim  in  his  power.  lie  draws  him  from  his  loir, 
lie  lc4ids  him  into  his  own  path  in  the  forest.  He  exults  in  an  imaginary 
triumph. 

With  such  views  this  scroll  is  inscribed.  It  is  a Sioux,  (Dacota.)  It  resembles  in 
some  resiiects  Plate  54,  1st  Part.  The  chief  figure.  No.  1,  is  a man  named  Catfish. 
He  is  represented  as  completely  armed.  He  begins  to  recite  his  arts  and  exploits. 
The  leading  ideas  of  the  song,  dismissing  charms,  and  some  verbiage,  may  )jo 
concentrated  thus : 

1.  Hear  my  jiower  (alluding  to  voice,  or  drum.) 

2.  My  swiRncss  and  vengeance  arc  the  eagle's. 

3.  I hear  the  world  over. 

4.  The  bear  must  obey  the  medicine  of  my  lodge. 

5.  My  secret  lodge  is  double;  (two  divining-etones.) 

6.  Fear  then,  man. 

7.  A snake  shall  enter  thy  vitals. 

8.  Can  a hear  escape  my  arrow? 

9.  A river  — ha!  — ha! 

10.  Can  a bear  fly  from  my  magic. 

11.  My  medicine  is  strong. 
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These  boastings  of  secret  supcraatuml  skill  and  power,  are  curiously  symlK)lited. 
The  words  may  be  greatly  varied,  so  that  they  convey  the  chief  symbol. 

In  No.  2,  the  beak  of  a bird  is  put  for  the  head  of  a man,  to  denote  vengeance.  In 
No.  3,  the  capacity  of  Ijcaring  is  a^mboliiod  by  an  extension  from  the  oars.  In  Noa.  4 
and  5,  is  expressed  the  magic  power  that  is  pven  over  the  movements  of  the  bear  by 
means  of  the  medicine  lodge  and  its  arts.  The  ideas  excited  by  each  symbol  are 
concrete. 

2.  Alphabetical  Notation. 

Cherokee  Alphabet. 

The  aged  and  venerable  missionaiy,  Mr.  Butrick,  whoee  death  has  just  (1651)  iK’en 
announced,  is  bolicve<l  to  have  boon  the  earlu’st  teacher  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
being  employed  under  the  society  of  United  Moravian  Brethren.  The  first  school 
established  by  the  American  Boani  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  was  in 
1817.  Those  clfiirts  apjK‘ar,  in  their  development,  to  have  stimulated  the  vital  spark 
of  inventive  thought,  which  UhI  a native  (.'hcn>kcc  to  give  his  people  an  original 
nlphabeU  Sequoia,  or  Guess,  appears  to  have  been  sumo  time  engaged  in  {lerfectiiig 
his  invention.  Al)out  1824  it  was  dofinitoly  annomuM.‘d,  and  examined  by  the 
missionaries,  w ho  found  it  to  be  a syllahical  system,  and  pronounced  it  well  adapted 
to  teach  the  Cherokee  |K>pulation.  It  seemed  particularly  suited  to  the  atlulls,  who 
immeiliately  cmbnuHnl  it,  and  it  has  since  1kn:u)  taught  to  all  classes,  conjointly  with 
the  English.  Two  of  the  characters  Isung  found  hoinophanous,  have  been  abolished  in 
practice.  The  alpbulx't,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  is  given  on  the  subjoined  plate. 
It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  Indum  mind,  accustomed  to  view*  and  express  objects 
in  the  gross  or  combined  form,  has  fallen  on  this  plan  for  an  alphabet.  Nearly  all 
the  wonis  of  the  vocabulary  end  in  a vowel.  Ejich  vowel  is  preceded  by  thirteen 
combinations  of  the  consonant,  making  sixty-four  syllables.  To  this  scheme  there 
are  added  twelve  characters,  to  n*prc«?nt  double  consonants.  No  other  American 
language,  with  which  1 am  acquainted,  could  Iw  written  hy  such  a simple  scheme. 
It  cannot  be  applied  to  any  dialect  of  the  Algonquin,*  the  Iroquois,  the  Dacota, 
the  Appahichian,  or  tlie  Sluwhonee.  ConstH|uently  its  application  is  limited.  It 
provides  for  the  expression  only  of  such  sounds  as  occur  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
Still,  its  utility  in  tliat  language  has  Ixh-ui  highly  appn^ialed,  and  it  remains 
a striking  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  American  philology.  (Plate  A.)* 

A specimen  of  the  application  of  this  alphaljct  is  added  in  a version  of  the  lesson 
of  the  PrtKiigal  Son.  (Plate  B.) 

' .Americana,  Vol.  II. 

* Bj  rrfcrct>cc  to  the  rob«c«|uim(  pages,  IX.  Language,  A.,  p.  3^,  il  will  be  perteivod  tb»l  tb«  aumter 
oi  Algonquin  n^lUblea  U 2u5. 
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C.  ORAL  IMAGINATIVE  LEGENDS. 


!•  Tratisformstiou  of  a Hunter  Lad.  An  Allegory  of  Orer^faeting. 

2.  Origin  of  Zea  Maize. 

3.  Tbe  Wolf-Brother. 

4.  Sayadio. 

Three  of  the  following  tales  were  obtained  fn>m  the  oml  traditions  of  the  Chippewa, 
during  my  residenec  Iwtween  A.  D.  1822  and  18.S2,  at  Ssiult  Ste.  Marit%  at  the  fix)t  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  fourth  legtMid  is  derived  from  the  W^yandota,  and  tlie  narrative 
will  1«  seen  to  lie  eHsontiiilly  the  same  as  that  given  by  Bit-ba-f,  the  first  Catholic 
missionary  among  the  Wynndot.s,  who  were  living,  at  the  period,  north  of  the  great 
hikcM^hain  between  the  head  of  Lake  Kric  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 


1.  TRANSrORMATJOjr  OP  A IICKTEr’s  SoK  IKTO  A BiRD. 

A>’  ALUXiiORY  or  OVT®*FASTIl«rG. 

An  ambitions  hunter  had  an  only  son,  who  now  approached  that  age  when  it  is 
projier  to  fast,  in  order  to  choasc  his  guardian  or  personal  spirit}  and  he  w'as  very 
ambitious  that  Ills  son  should  show  gn^at  capacity  of  endurance  in  this  fast,  that  he 
might  obtain  a powerful  spirit. 

For  this  purpose  he  gave  him  every  instruction,  and  when  the  time  arrived,  bid  him 
be  courageous,  and  acquit  liimself  like  a imm. 

The  young  lad  first  went  into  the  sweating  lodge,  and  having  heated  himself 
tlioroughly,  plunged  into  cold  water.  This  he  repeated.  He  then  went  into  a separate 
lodge,  which  hod  been  prei>ared  for  him  at  a short  distance  in  the  forest,  and  laid 
himsedf  down  on  a new'  mat  matlc  of  rushes,  woven  by  his  mother.  To  this  place  his 
father  accompanied  him,  and  told  him  he  must  fast  twelve  days,  and  that  he  would 
come  to  see  him  once  a day,  every  moraing.  The  young  man  then  covered  his  face, 
and  his  father  leB  him.  He  laid  still  until  the  next  morning,  when  his  father  visited 
him  to  encourage  him  to  jwrsevere  in  his  fast. 

This  be  did,  and  the  same  visits  wore  renewed  for  eight  days,  when  bis  strength 
hod  failed  so  much  that  he  could  nut  rise,  and  the  youth  lay  with  nearly  the  ccun- 
poeure  and  rigidity  of  one  without  life.  On  tlie  ninth  day,  he  spoke  to  bis  father  as 
follows : 

(2») 
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“ My  father,  my  dreams  are  not  good.  The  spirit  who  nsita  me  is  not  favorable  in 
the  way  you  wish.  Let  me  bittak  my  fast  now,  and  at  another  time  I '11  try  again.  I 
have  no  strength  to  endure  any  longer.” 

^*My  son,”  he  replied,  you  give  up  now,  all  will  be  lost.  Y'ou  have  persevered 
in  your  fast  eight  days.  You  have  overcome  the  hardest  trials.  Only  a little  time 
now  remains.  Some  other  spirit  will  come  to  you.  Strive  a little  longer.” 

The  lad  covered  himself  closer,  ami  lay  still,  never  moving  or  saying  a word  till  the 
eleventh  day,  when  ho  faintly  repeated  his  request.  ^ Ttvmorrow,”  answered  the  old 
man,  “ I will  come  early  in  the  morning,  and  bring  you  food.” 

Silence  and  obedience  were  all  that  rcmaine^l.  The  young  man  mmle  no  reply.  He 
seemed  as  one  dead.  No  one  would  have  known  that  life  was  not  fled,  but  by  watching 
tlie  gentle  heaving  of  his  breast.  Day  and  night  appeared  to  be  alike  to  him. 

The  next  morning  the  father  came  with  the  promised  repost  in  a little  kettle.  But 
on  drawing  near  to  the  wigw*am,  he  heard  sounds  from  witliin,  as  if  from  some  one 
talking.  Stooping  to  ks>k  through  a small  opening,  he  was  surprised  to  see  bis  son 
painted,  sittuig  up,  and  in  the  act  of  laying  the  point  on  his  shoulders,  as  far  as  his 
hands  could  reach,  and  muttering  at  the  same  time  to  himself,  “ My  father  has  destroyed 
me.  He  would  not  lh«ton  to  my  requests.  I shall  be  for  ever  happy,  for  I have  been 
obedient  to  ray  parc-nt,  even  lx?yond  m3'  strength.  M3'  spirit  is  not  the  one  I sought, 
but  he  is  just  and  pitiful,  and  has  given  me  another  sha{)e.” 

At  this  moment  the  old  man  broke  in,  exclaiming,  “Ningwis!  Ningwis!”  (my  son, 
my  son,)  leave  me  not — leave  mo  not.”  But  the  lad,  with  the  nimbleness  of  a bird, 
had  down  to  the  top  of  the  lodge,  and  perched  himself  on  the  highest  outer  pole, 
having  a.ssume<l  the  shajic  of  a l>cautiful  robin-red>breost.  He  looked  doam  on  his 
father,  and  said,  “ Mourn  not  m3'  chanf??.  T shall  1)6  happier  in  my  present  state  tlian 
I ccHild  have  1xh?ii  as  a man.  I shall  alwa3’s  be  the  friend  of  men,  ojid  keep  near  their 
dwellings.  I could  not  gratify  your  pride  as  a warrior,  but  I will  cheer  30U  by  my 
songs,  and  strive  to  produce  in  you  the  lightsomeness  I feel.  I am  now  free  from 
cares  and  pains.  My  food  is  furnished  by  the  fields  and  raoiintains,  and  my  path  is  in 
the  bright  air.”  80  saying,  he  flew  away  to  the  woods. 


2.  Mond.^min,  or  the  Origin  of  the  Zea  Maize. 

A CHIPPEWA  ALLEGORY. 

A Foon  Indian  was  linng  with  his  wife  and  children  in  a beautiful  part  of  the 
countr)*.  His  children  were  too  3’oung  to  give  him  any  aasistonce  in  hunting;  and  he 
had  but  ill  luck  himself.  Bui  he  was  thankful  for  all  he  received  from  the  forest,  and 
although  he  was  ver\*  poor,  ho  was  very  contented. 
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His  elder  son  inherited  the  same  disposition^  and  had  ever  been  gbedlent  to  his 
parents.  lie  Itad  now  reached  the  age  at  which  it  is  proper  to  make  the  initial  fast^ 
which  the  Indian  lads  all  do  at  al)0\it  fourteen  or  fifleen.  As  soon  as  the  spring 
arrived,  his  mother  built  him  a little  fasting-lodge  in  a retired  spot,  where  he  would 
not  be  disturbed;  and  when  it  was  finished  be  went  in  and  begun  his  fast.  He 
amused  himself  for  a few  mornings  by  rambling  about  in  the  vicinit}',  looking  at  the 
shnibs  and  wild-tiowers,  (for  he  bad  a taste  for  such  thin|^,)  and  brought  great  bunches 
of  them  along  in  his  hands,  which  led  him  often  to  think  on  the  goodness  of  the  Great 
Spirit  in  providing  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  herljs  for  the  use  of  man.  This  idea  quite 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he  earnestly  prayed  that  he  miglit  dream  of  some- 
thing to  benefit  his  jHHiple;  for  he  hatl  often  seen  them  suffering  for  the  want  of  food. 

On  the  third  day  he  became  too  weak  and  faint  to  walk  alx)ut,  and  kept  his  bed. 
He  fancied,  while  thus  lying  in  a dreamy  state,  that  he  saw  a handsome  young  man, 
dresi  in  green  robes,  and  with  green  plumes  on  his  head,  advancing  towards  him. 
The  visitor  said : “I  am  sent  to  you,  my  friend,  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  ma«le  all 
things,  lie  has  observed  you.  He  sees  that  you  desire  to  procure  a benefit  to  your 
people.  Listen  to  my  words,  and  follow'  ray  instructions,”  He  then  told  the  young 
man  to  rise  and  wrestle  w’ith  him.  Weak  as  he  w'os,  he  tottered  to  his  foot  and  lx*gan, 
but  after  a long  trial,  the  liondsome  stranger  said,  “ My  friend,  it  ia  enough  for  once ; 
I will  come  nguin.”  He  then  vanished. 

On  the  next  day  the  celestial  visitor  reapjieared,  and  rcnewctl  the  trial.  The  young 
man  knew  that  his  physical  strength  was  even  less  than  the  day  before ; but  n.s  this 
declined,  he  felt  that  his  mind  Wame  stronger  and  clearer.  Perceiving  this,  the 
stranger  in  plumes  again  s|)oke  to  him.  “To-morrow,”  he  said,  “will  lie  your  last 
trial.  Be  strong  and  courageous ; it  ia  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  obtain  the  boon 
you  seek.”  He  then  departed. 

On  the  third  day,  as  the  young  faster  lay  on  his  pallet  weak  and  exhausted,  the 
pleasing  visitor  returned ; and  os  he  renewed  the  contest,  he  looked  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  The  young  man  gmsptH.l  him,  and  seemed  to  fc*el  new  strength  imparted 
to  his  body,  while  that  of  his  antagonist  grew  weaker. 

At  length  the  stranger  cried  out,  “ It  is  enough— I am  beaten.  You  will  win  your 
desire  from  the  Great  Spirih  Tomorrow  will  be  the  seventh  day  of  your  fast,  and 
the  last  of  your  trials.  Your  father  will  bring  you  food,  which  will  recruit  you.  I 
shall  then  visit  you  for  the  lost  time,  and  I foresee  that  you  are  destined  to  prevail. 
As  soon  as  you  have  thrown  me  down,  strip  off  my  garments,  and  burj'  me  on  the 
spot.  Visit  the  place,  and  keep  the  earth  clean  and  soft.  Ijct  no  weeds  grow’  there. 
1 shall  soon  come  to  life,  and  reappear  with  all  the  wrappings  of  my  gannents  and  my 
waving  plumes.  Once  a month  cover  my  roots  with  fresh  earth;  and  by  following 
these  directions  yoor  triumph  will  be  complete."  He  then  disjippeared. 

Next  morning  the  youth’s  father  came  with  food,  but  he  asked  him  to  set  it  by,  foe 
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a particular  rea)?on,  till  the  Bun  went  down.  Meantime  the  Rkj-visitor  came  for  hi« 
fmul  trial,  and  although  the  young  man  had  not  partaken  of  hia  father's  offer  of  food, 
he  engaged  in  the  comlMit  with  hia  visitor  with  a feeling  of  suj)eniatimil  strength.  He 
threw  him  down.  lie  then  stripped  off  his  garments  and  plumes.  He  buried  bis 
body  in  the  earth,  carefully  preparing  the  ground,  and  removing  every  weed ; and 
then  returned  to  Ids  fatlicr’s  lodge.  lie  kept  every  thing  to  himself,  revealing  nothing 
to  denote  his  vision  or  trials.  He  partook  sparingly  of  food,  and  soon  recovered  his 
perfect  strength.  But  he  never  for  a moment  forgot  the  hurial-plaee  of  his  friend. 
He  carefully  visited  it,  and  would  not  let  even  a wild-flower  grow  there.  Sfxm  he  saw’ 
the  tops  of  the  green  plumes  coming  out  of  the  ground,  at  fir»t  in  spiral  points,  then 
expanding  into  hroml  leaves,  and  rising  in  green  stalks;  and  finally  assuming  their 
silken  fringes  and  jollow  tassels. 

The  spring  and  summer  had  now  |>aKsed;  when  one  day,  towanls  evening,  he 
requested  his  father  to  visit  tlie  lonely  spot  where  he  had  fasted.  The  old  man  stood 
in  amazement.  The  lodge  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  stood  a tall,  graceful,  and 
majestic  plant,  waving  its  taper  leaves,  and  disi>la^ing  its  bright-coloured  plumes  and 
tassels.  But  what  mast  attracted  his  mlmiration  was  its  cluster  of  golden  ears.  " It  is 
the  friend  of  my  droaras  and  visions,”  said  the  youth.  **  It  is  Jl/o«-fAe-mi»,  it  is  the 
spirit’s  grain,”  said  the  father.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Lidian  com. 


3.  The  Wolp-Brotheb. 

An  Indian  stood  on  the  Iwrders  of  a solitoiy  forest,  one  morning  early,  during  the 
summer  season.  A deep  silence  reigned  around,  and  there  was  nothing  to  break  the 
stlllnoss  and  solitude  of  the  scene  but  the  wigwam  that  stood  near  by,  in  which  the 
hand  of  death  was  aliout  to  be  laid  ii|K)n  the  master  of  the  lodge— his  father.  He 
was  now'  prostrated  by  sickness,  and  as  the  barks  that  covered  its  sides  were  lifted  up 
to  admit  the  air,  the  low  breathings  of  the  dying  man  could  be  heard,  mingled  with 
the  suppressed  moans  of  the  poor  disconsolate  wife,  and  three  children.  Two  of  the 
latter,  a son  and  daughter,  were  almost  growm  up ; the  other,  a boy,  was  yet  a mere 
child. 

These  were  the  only  human  beings  near  the  couch  of  the  lonely  and  fast-sinking 
hunter.  As  the  breeze  came  in  from  a neighboring  lake,  he  felt  a inomentaiy'  return 
of  strength,  and  raising  himself  a little  on  his  elbow,  addressed  bis  ]x>or  and 
disconsolate  family. 

leave  you— -you,  who  have  been  my  partner  in  life,  but  you  will  not  stay  long 
behind  me.  You  shall  soon  join  me  in  the  happy  land  of  spirits.  Therefore  you  have 
not  long  to  suffer  in  this  world.  But  oh ! my  children,  you  have  just  commenced  life, 
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and  mark  me,  unkindness,  ingratitude,  and  every  wickedness  is  in  the  scene  before 
you.  I left  ray  kindred  and  my  tribe  to  come  to  this  unfrequented  place;  because  of 
the  evils  of  which  I have  just  warned  you.  I have  contented  myself  with  the 
company  of  your  mother  and  yourselves,  and  you  will  find  that  my  motives  in  leaving 
the  haunts  of  men,  were  solicitude  to  keep  you  from  bad  examples,  which  you  would 
inevitably  have  followed. 

**  But  1 shall  die  contented,  if  you,  my  children,  promise  to  cherish  each  other,  and 
on  no  account  to  forsake  your  youngest  brother.  Of  him  1 give  you  particular 
charge.” 

Exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  took  breath  a little,  and  then,  taking  the  hand  of  each 
of  his  elder  children,  continued  : **  My  daughter,  never  forsake  your  little  brother;  my 
son,  never  forsake  your  little  brother.”  “Never!  never  I"  responded  both;  and  the 
father  sunk  back  on  his  pallet,  and  soon  expired.  His  wife,  agreeably  to  his  predictions, 
followed  him  to  tlie  grave  aAcr  the  brief  lapse  of  five  months.  In  her  last  moments, 
she  reminded  her  children  of  the  pledges  made  to  their  departed  father,  and  pressed  its 
fulfilment  They  readily  renewed  their  promise. 

A winter  passed  aw'ay.  The  girl,  U^ing  the  eldest,  dictated  to  her  brothers,  and 
seemed  to  feel  a tender  and  sisterly  aflectiou,  particularly  for  the  younger,  who  was 
sickly  and  delicate.  The  other  U»y  soon  showed  symptoms  of  restlessness,  and 
addressed  tlic  sister  as  follows : 

“ ^My  sister,  are  we  always  to  live  as  if  there  were  no  other  beings  in  the  world  ? 
Must  I depnve  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  asscx;iating  with  my  own  kind  ? 1 shall  seek 
the  villages  of  men.  I have  determined,  and  you  cannot  prevent  me.”  The  girl 
replied,  “ My  brother,  I do  not  say  no  to  what  you  desire.  We  are  not  prohibited  the 
society  of  our  fellovr-mcn ; but  wc  were  told  to  cherish  each  other,  that  we  should  not 
act  separately  and  independently,  and  that  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  ought  to  draw  us 
from  our  helpless  little  bn>thcr.  If  we  fallow  our  own  gratification,  we  shall  surely 
forget  him,  whom  wc  arc  alike  bound  to  support.” 

The  young  man  made  no  answer,  but,  taking  his  bow  and  arrows,  left  the  lodge  and 
never  more  returned. 

Many  moons  hatl  come  and  gone  after  his  departure,  during  which  the  girl 
administered  to  the  wonts  of  the  younger  brother.  At  length,  she  found  solitude 
irksome,  and  began  to  desire  society ; but,  in  medkaling  a change  of  life,  she  thought 
only  of  herself,  and  took  measures  to  abandon  her  little  brother,  as  her  elder  brother 
hod  done. 

One  day,  after  she  had  collected  all  the  provisions  slie  could  in  the  wigwam,  and 
provided  a quantity  of  wood  for  making  fire,  she  said  to  her  Little  brother,  “ My 
brother,  you  must  not  stray  from  the  lodge ; I am  going  to  seek  our  brother,  and  shall 
soon  return then,  taking  her  bundle,  she  set  out  in  search  of  habitations.  She  soon 
Pt.  1I.—30 
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found  them,  and  was  w much  taken  up  with  the  pleosiirpH  and  nmtisenients  of  society, 
that  her  little  brother  in  tlic  lonesome  forest  was  entirely  forgotten. 

She  finally  aeivptcti  a prupotsal  of  marriage;  and,  after  this,  diamiat^ed  all 
reinembranee  of  the  helpleiut  being  she  had  altondoned.  Her  elder  brother  ha<l  also 
taken  a wile,  and  entered  so  deeply  into  (he  core.s  and  business  of  life,  that  he  had  no 
tbougbU  alKMit  the  distant  home  where  he  had  draw'n  his  first  breath,  oj»d  when*  the 
object  of  a pledge  mode  to  a dying  father,  was  left  to  his  fate. 

As  soon  w (he  little  boy  h^ul  eaten  all  the  food  collecteil  by  his  sister,  he  W'cnt  into 
the  woods  and  picked  berries,  and  dug  up  roots,  which  snti.sfied  his  hunger  as  lung  os 
the  w’eather  \vix»  mild.  But  as  the  winter  drew  on,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  lodge? 
and  wamler  about  in  very  gn^nt  dUtreKs.  He  often  pasM><l  his  nights  in  (he  cleBa  and 
hollows  of  old  trees,  and  was  glad  to  eat  tlie  refuse  meals  of  the  w'olves.  The  latter 
»u«jn  became  his  only  resource,  and  he  was  so  fearless  of  these  animals,  that  he 
would  ait  close  by  them  while  they  dcvouitHl  their  prey;  and  the  animals  themselves 
Boemc'd  to  pity  his  condition,  and  would  always  leave  something.  Thus  he  lived,  ns  it 
were,  on  the  bounty  of  fierci?  wolves,  until  spring  came  on,  and  Isjgan  to  enliven  the 
fon^t.  As  «xm  a.s  the  ice  melted  in  the  big  lake,  and  left  it  free,  he  followed  his  new- 
found friends  and  companions  to  iU  0{>cn  shores.  It  hap{)em‘d  that  his  elder  brother 
was  fishing  in  his  canoe  in  the  lake,  a considerable  dlKtance  from  shore,  when  he 
thought  he  heanl  the  cry  of  a child,  and  wondered  how'  any  could  exist  on  so  bleak  a 
part  of  the  coast.  He  listened  more  attentively,  and  Iieattl  the  ciy  repeated.  Ho 
mode  for  the  shore  ns  quickly  os  jxkssible,  and  when  he  reached  the  land,  saw  at  a 
distance  his  little  brother.  He  lieard  him  singing  in  a plaintive  voice  these  lines: 
Ncsio,  Xesia,  shieg  wuh,  gushuh  1 
Nc  mien  guu-iew  1 Nc  mien  gun-iew ! 

My  bmther,  my  brother, 

I am  turning  into  a w’olf, 

I am  turning  into  a wolf. 

At  the  termination  of  his  wmg,  he  howled  like  a wolf;  and  the  elder  brother  was 
still  more  astonished  as  he  came  nearer,  to  see  his  little  brother  half  tunuHl  into  a 
wolf.  He,  however,  leaped  forward,  and  strove  to  catch  him  in  his  arms,  crying  out, 
“ My  brother,  my  brother,  come  to  me.”  But  the  hoy  eluded  his  gmsp  and  HihI,  still 
singing,  “ I am  turning  into  a wolf/  and  bowling  in  the  intervals. 

The  elder  brother,  conscicncc-struck,  felt  his  affections  returning  with  re<1oubled 
force,  and  therefore  continued  to  exclaim  in  great  anguish,  “ My  brother,  my  brother, 
come  to  me.”  But  the  more  eagerly  he  approached,  the  more  rapidly  the  child  fletl 
away,. and  the  change  in  his  body  went  on  until  the  transformation  was  complete.  At 
last  he  said,  “ I am  a wolf,”  and  bounded  out  of  siglit. 

The  young  man,  and  bis  sister  w hen  she  heard  it,  felt  the  deepest  remorse,  and  both 
upbraided  themselves  as  long  ns  they  lived,  for  their  cruelty  to  the  little  boy. 
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Say  ADio. 

A WYANDOT  UTiENO. 

Say  ADIO  moiirnpd  for  hi«  nister,  for  she  had  clitMl  young  and  handsome.  At  length, 
he  rcsolvtxl  to  go  to  the  land  of  souls  and  bring  her  Iwick.  Ills  journey  was  long  and 
full  of  advcnturpH,  hut  it  would  have  proved  of  no  mlvantage,  if  he  had  not  met  an 
old  man  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  despair.  This  old  man  gave  him 
A mr^^ic  calabash,  with  which  he  might  dip  up  the  spirit  of  his  sister,  should  he  succeed 
in  finding  her.  He  also  gave  him  the  young  damsel’s  brains,  which  he  hiul  carefully 
kept;  for  it  turned  out  that  this  old  man  was  the  kee{)cr  of  that  part  of  the  spiritdand 
to  which  he  was  journeying. 

Sayadio  now  went  on  with  a light  heart,  but  was  astonished,  when  he  reached  the 
land  of  spiriU,  that  they  all  fled  from  him.  In  this  jK^rplexing  exigency  Tarenyawago, 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  kindly  aided  him.  It  so  happened  that  all  the  souls  wore 
at  this  time  gathered  for  a dance,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place. 

The  young  man  soon  recognized  his  sister  floating  through  the  dance,  and  rushed 
fonvord  to  embrace  her,  but  she  vanished  like  a dream  of  the  night. 

Tarenyawago  furnished  him  with  a mystical  rattle  of  great  js)wer  to  bring  her  hack. 
At  the  same  time,  the  deep-sounding  Taiwoiegun,  or  spirit-drum,  was  beat  for  a renewal 
of  the  choral  dance,  and  the  Indian  flute  pouretl  forth  ita  sodest  notes. 

The  effect  of  the  music  was  instantaneous,  and  the  throng  of  spirits  became  innu- 
merable. Among  the  number,  be  again  saw  his  sister.  Quick  as  thouglit,  Sayadio 
dipped  up  the  entranced  spirit  with  his  calabash,  and  securely  fastened  it,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  captivated  soul  to  regain  its  liberty,  lie  then  retraced  his  steps 
back  to  earth,  and  safely  reached  his  lodge  with  his  precious  charge. 

His  own  and  his  sister’s  friends  were  immediately  summoned,  and  the  body  of  the 
maiden  brought  from  its  burial-place  to  be  reanimated  with  its  spirit.  Every  thing 
was  ready  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  resurrection,  when  the  thoughtless  curiwity  of  one 
of  the  female  friends  frustrated  all.  She  must  needs  peep  into  the  calabash  to  see  how 
the  disembodied  soul  looked,  upon  which  the  imprisoned  spirit  flew  out. 

Sayadio  gazed  with  both  his  eyes,  but  could  see  nothing.  Her  flight  could  not  be 
traced  in  the  air,  and  he  sat  with  his  head  down  in  his  lodge,  moaning  and  lamenting 
that,  through  the  idle  curiosity  of  one  person,  all  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  bis 
journey  to  the  land  of  spirits  had  come  to  naught. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

1.  Mandans. 

2.  Pontiac  Mantmcript : Journal  of  the  evenU  of  the  Siege  of  Detroit  bj  the 

confederated  Indiana  in  2768. 

3.  AnacoanO}  Queen  of  the  Caribi. 


1.  MANDANS. 

lx  a prior  paper,  (Vol.  T.,  p.  257,)  we  noticed  the  do|K)pulation  caused  by  the  ravage* 
of  the  Binall-pox  among  t2»c  Indian  tribca  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri  in  1837,  oud 
its  particular  severity  on  the  Mandans.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  this  tribe 
was  rei>orted  to  have  been  nearly  or  quite  exterminaU^d.  Inquiry,  however,  denoted 
that  a remnant  survived,  who  fled  from  their  villages  to  their  nearest  neighbors  and 
friends,  the  Minnetaries,  with  whom  they  resided  till  their  population  began  to  recover. 
Their  existing  {x>pulation  was  estimated  in  our  last  tables,  (Vol.  L,  p.  C23,)  at  300. 

In  February  lost,  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  at  St  Louis, 
(D.  D.  Mitchell,  Esq.,)  was  called  to  the  subject  He  remarke<l  that  he  was  on  the 
Missouri  at  the  period  of  their  calamities  in  1837,  and  was  conversant  with  the  facts. 
They  were  reduced  by  small-pox  to  about  145  souls,  who  fled  from  the  scenes  of  their 
disaster  to  the  Minnetaries.  They  sulisequently  returned  to  their  old  villages,  where 
he  estimates  their  present  numbers  at  about  500. 

lie  describes  them  as  having  some  peculiarities  of  character.  They  formerly  dwelt 
in  five  villages,  on  a small  territory  which  does  not  exceed  twenty  miles  square,  and 
thinks  there  are  archseological  indications  of  their  having  formerly  had  a considerable 
population.  Their  numbers  have  been  thinned  by  the  Sioux,  their  inveterate  enemies. 
He  thinks  they  do  not  speak  a language  cognate  with  that  stock;  a conclusion  in 
which  he  is  not  sustainod  by  the  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  Gallatin.  Vide  Synopsis 
of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States. 
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While  arrangemenU  are  on  foot  for  obtaining  a complete  vocabulary’  of  the  tribe, 
and  ita  claims  to  distinct  historical  notice,  these  details  arc  submitted  to  gratify  the 
inquiries  of  the  philologist  and  antiquarian. 

2.  Pontiac  Manuscript. 

The  fall  of  Canada  efiected  one  of  the  most  important  changes  which,  so  far  as  is 
known,  has  ever  occurred  in  the  political  condition  and  international  relations  of  the 
Indian  tribes. 

For  one  hundred  and  fiAy  years,  dating  from  the  reputed  colonisation  of  Canada  in 
1608,  to  this  celebrated  era,  consummated  by  the  liendc  entciqmsc  of  General  Wolfe, 
and  the  chivalric  death  of  Montcalm,  two  rival  sovereign  powers  had  been  held  up  to 
the  Indian  tril)e8  for  their  preference.  To  them,  each  of  these  powers  had  been 
representod  by  opposing  sides,  ns  embracing  every  element  of  exaltation,  splendor,  and 
munihccnoe,  that  could  dignify  a human  ruler. 

Eaidi  jwwer  was  depicted  to  their  ever-wavering  minds  as  governed  by  higher 
dictates  of  love  and  justice,  in  the  adoption  and  regulation  of  their  Indian  policy,  than 
the  otherj  and  the  fitful  and  uncertain  periods  of  peace  that  existetl  lietween  the  two 
shining  crowns  of  England  and  France,  were  employed  by  the  local  officials  of  each 
power  in  strengthening  the  rival  claims  of  each  to  the  respect,  preference,  and  fealty 
of  tlie  tribes. 

Ttiis  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  the  Indian  mind  and  policy  was  suddenly  termi- 
nated by  the  lowering  of  the  French  Hug  on  the  castle  of  St.  Loui.s,  and  the  consequent 
cession  of  all  New  France,  save  Louisiana,  to  her  old  and  constant  rival. 

Only  one  sovereignty  was  henceforth  destined  to  s^vay  the  aboriginal  councils 
throughout  all  tlie  colonies,  from  the  confines  of  Georgia,  the  S|>anish  colony  of  Florida, 
and  the  French  poasessions  of  Louisiana,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  northern  and  western  tribes,  who  bad  been  long  accustomed  to  march  into  the 
colonics  on  their  bloody  forays  under  the  sanction  of  tlie  French  power,  often  led  by 
its  military  officers,  and  always  having  their  natural  ferocity  whetted  by  the  hope  of 
plunder  and  the  rewards  of  cruelty,  did  not  hear  this  intelligence  with  pleasure.  It 
was  received  by  them  as  the  news  of  a defeat.  They  believed  the  war  would  be 
resumed.  To  them  the  French  monarch  hod  been  depicted  as  the  first  and  most 
glorious  of  human  sovereigns;  unbounded  in  wisdom,  power,  benevolence,  and  love  for 
them.  If  fleets  and  armies  were  subdued  w’hcn  he  sent  them  against  the  English,  he 
had  at  will,  they  had  lieen  told,  new  fleets  and  armies  to  send. 

That  such  a power,  so  long  held  up  as  the  acme  of  human  greatness  and  govern- 
mental authority,  should  have  dropt  for  ever  the  truncheon  of  dominion — or,  to 
assimilate  the  term  to  their  phraseology— the  war-club  in  the  Canadas,  w'os  to  them 
incredible  and  inconceivable. 
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Foremost  amonp  those  bold  and  original  men,  who  Ix^lieved  not  in  this  report,  was 
Pontiac,  the  leader  of  the  udIUnI  Algonquin  and  Wyandot  tril»es  in  Canada  and 
Michigan.  He  sa\y  clearly  that  the  fall  of  the  French  in  Canada  would  be  the  fall  of 
the  Indian  supremney ; that  Canada  had  Wn  sustained,  in  a great  measure,  from  an 
early  day,  by  the  Indian  power;  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  one  would  be  the  defeat 
of  the  other.  He  resisted,  by  every  art,  their  crossing  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  lie 
had  eloquence  as  well  as  foresight  To  the  tribes,  whom  he  addressed  in  their  native 
tongue,  he  iniulc  tlie  most  {popular  atul  persuasive  harangues.  He  appealed  to  their 
ancient  prejudices.  He  told  them  he  was  under  a divine  influence.  He  related  to 
them,  on  a formal  occasion,  the  dream  of  a visit  of  a IX’laware  prophet  to  Paradise,  in 
a manner  to  secure  the  belief  of  his  hearere.  He  exhorted  them  to  adhere  to  their 
ancient  customs,  arms,  and  arts.  “Rely,”  said  he,  “on  j'our  native  resources,  and 
drive  those  docs  in  red  rijoriiiNG  into  the  sea.”  To  Major  Rogers,  whom  he  met  on 
his  way  as  he  marched  a detachment  destined  for  the  Knglish  garrison  at  Detroit,  he 
exclaimed  in  a proud  tone,  “ I stand  in  the  path.” 

He  and  lus  Indian  allies  had  adroitly  carried  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  military  posts 
which  the  Knglish  possessed  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  the  area  of  the  lakes. 

The  most  noted  of  these  Indian  conquests  was  the  old  fort  of  Miehilimackinac,  which 

was  carried  on  the  4th  June,  1703,  by  the  masque  of  a ball-play;  and  the  garrison 

massacred  on  the  sjwt*  Detroit,  the  twelfth  jwst,  and  the  beat  garrisoned  of  all,  alone  ♦ 

held  out;  and  he  had  resen'cd  the  conquest  of  this  os  his  owm  work.  He  assembled  a 

large  \ntdy  of  the  Indian  tribes  near  and  around  it,  with  all  their  forest-arm.s,  and  at 

flrat  concealed  his  design  under  the  guise  of  friendly  ne^tiation,  and  attempted  to 

take  the  fort  by  a coujMie-main.  Being  foiled  in  this,  through  the  revelations  of 

an  Indian  belle,  ho  beHiegc<l  the  fort  with  great  strictnoj».  He  fired  burning  arrows 

into  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  He  captured  a brigade  of  boats,  sent  up  the  river  from 

Niagara  with  supplies.  He  sent  doum  a burning  raft  to  destroy  a public  vessel. 

He  afterwards  defeated,  at  Bloody  Bridge,  a large  and  well-appointed  party;  which, 
under  Captain  Dalzell,  aid  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  sallied  out  at  midnight  to  attack  his 
camp,  and  drove  them  in  with  a sanguinary  slaughter,  in  which  the  commander  fell. 

The  garrison,  at  one  period,  was  driven  to  the  utmost  straits.  Every  resource  was  cut 
off.  Not  a soul  wuld  venture  beyond  the  walls  with  impunity.  They  talke<l  of  a 
surrender.  His  auxiliaries  committed  some  great  atrocities  during  the  siege,  among 
which  was  the  murder  of  Major  Campbell,  who  went  to  his  camp  with  a flag  of  truce : 
but  this  act  was  decried  by  Pontiac  as  being  without  his  knowledge  or  sanction.  The 
fort  received  succour  that  year,  after  a throe  months’  siege.* 

‘ Fur  ft  vivid  and  tnitliful  dmcrii^lioii  of  t)ii«  mMiaciT,  bj  an  ejrc-iritn«M,  see  Henrj'i  Traveb  and  AdveotuiTi 
ia  th«  lodifto  TcrriUariei,  A.  D.  1760  (o  1776.  New  York,  1 voL  8vo.  pp.  330.  1809. 

' Hittorj  of  tbc  late  war  in  North  Atacrioa  and  the  Utanda  of  the  Weat  lodica.  By  Thomas  Maoie, 

Aaaiatant  Engineer,  Ae.,  and  M^or  of  a Brigade,  Ac.  London,  1772,  I vol.  4to,  552  pp" 
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The  following  journal,  detailing  the  operations  of  this  siege,  was  kept  in  French,  by 
an  inmate  of  tlie  fort,  who  was  conversant  with  the  daily  transactions  and  rumours. 
It  is  translated  literally  from  the  ill-oomposed  original,  its  historical  value  consisting 
entirely  in  its  authenticity.' 


JOUBKAL  OP  THB  SlEOK  OF  FOBT  DetBOIT,  BY  THE  COKFEDERATR 
Indiak  Nations,  acting  under  Pontiac. 

Detroit,  Muy  7/A,  1763. 

Pontiac,  head>ohief  of  all  the  Ottawas,  Santeurs,  Poiix,  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  north ; a proud,  vindictive,  warlike,  and  irritable  man ; under 
pretence  of  some  insult  which  he  thought  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Gloilwin, 
eominander  of  the  fort  ; fancied  that,  being  great  chief  of  all  the  nations  of  the  north, 
none  but  be  andiiis  nation  had  a right  to  inhabit  that  part  of  the  earth : (the  French, 
for  the  facility  of  trade,  had  had  a ptxt  there  for  above  sixty  years,  and  owing  to  their 
conquest  of  Canada,  the  English  hod  governed  it  about  three  years.)'  This  chief  of  a 
nation  (whose  bravery  consists  in  treacheiy,  and  wlio  had  acquired  his  influenee  by  his 
handsome  appearance,)  resolved,  within  himself,  the  entire  destruction  of  tlie  English 
and  Canadian  nations.  To  suo^l  in  his  project,  which  he  liod  not  yet  imparted  to 
any  of  his  Ot(awai>,  he  engaged  them  in  his  part}'^  by  a speech.  Being  naturally 
inclined  to  evil,  they  did  not  licsitate  to  obey  him,  but  ks  they  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  for  that  enterprise,  the  chief  tried,  in  a council,  to  draw  into  his  party  the 
Poux  (Pottowattomie — S.)  nation.  This  nation  was  governed  by  a chief  named  Minivoo, 
a weak,  irresolute  man;  who,  recognising  Pontiac  for  bis  principal  chief,  and  knowing 
him  to  be  of  a ferocious  disposition,  joined  him  with  all  his  band.  The  two  nations 
were  composed  of  aiwut  four  hundred  men.  The  number  not  being  sufficient,  Pontiac 
tried  to  bring  over  the  Huron  nation,  then  divided  into  two  bands,  and  governed  by 
two  separate  chiefs  of  very  different  dispixtitions;  (they  were  nevertheless  directed  by 
Mr.  Potico,  a father  Jesuit.)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  that  nation,  Yaka  resembled 
Pontiac  in  his  disposition;  the  other  a man  of  great  circumspection,  consummate 
prudence,  not  naturally  inclined  to  evil,  and  not  easily  persuaded,  would  not  listen  to 
Pontiac’s  deputies,  and  sent  them  back  as  they  had  come.’  The  deputies  sent  to  that 


' Tbis  MS.  liM  b«eD  aptly  qticrtcd  by  Mr  Francu  Parbniaa,  Id  bia  lotmsttog  aixl  ocMoprebeosive  ‘'llUOnry 
of  the  C4suq)iney  of  Pontiac,”  joat  pnbliabcd.  By  the  origioal  amoogat  ibe  natciiala  wbicb  are 

dcaagned  to  iliiutrate  our  geoenJ  Indian  Hlatory,  it  is  made  aceeanblo  to  all. 

* From  this,  tbe  date,  which  ia  partly  obliterated  in  the  origioal,  may  be  inferred. 

* Without  aaawer. 
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part  of  the  (tame  nation  under  Yaka,  were  heard,  and  the  war-necklacefi’  (wampum* 
beItJi)  sent  by  Pontiac  and  Minivoa,  chiefa  of  the  Oltawas  and  Poux,  were  received. 
They  reisolvfd  u|k>u*  *•*•(»  customary  mode  annmg  the  Indiana,)  that  a 
council  should  take  place  on  the  twenty*9cventh  of  April,  at  the  river  Ecorces;  to  tlx 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  attack,  and  to  resolve  upon  the  precautions  necertnary  to 
prevent  a discovery  of  their  treason.  According  their  usual  mode  of  counting,  the 
Indians  decided,  as  I mentioned  above,  that  the  council  should  take  place  on  the  loth 
day  of  the  moon;  i.  e.  Wednesday,  27th  of  April. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  council,  the  Poux,  conducted  by  Minivoa,  and  the  Tlurons 
by  Y^aka,  repaireil  to  the  rendervoiia  on  the  river  Ecorees,  four  leagues  below  the  fort, 
towards  the  S.  W.  This  place  had  been  selected  by  Pontiac  for  bis  camp,  on  leaving 
hU  winter  quarters,  that  he  might  not  be  tmubletl  in  bis  ptojects;  this  step  produced 
some  surprise  among  the  French,  who  could  not  find  the  cause  of  it,  and  attributed  it 
to  tlie  whimsical  tem|)cr  common  to  the  Indians. 

The  council  was  held  between  the  three  following  nations ; the  Ottawas,  the  Poux, 
(Pottowattomies,)  and  the  wicked  band  of  Hurons.  Pontiac,  as  head>chief  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  north,  presided.  He  exposed  as  a reason  for  his  actions, 
supposed  necklaces,  (wampum-belU)  which  he  said  he  had  received  from  the  Great 
Father,  the  King  of  France,  to  fall  upon  the  English.  He  mentioned  several 
imaginary  insults  wdiich  he  and  his  (jeople  hod  received  from  the  English  commander 
and  officers,  as  also  a blow  given  by  a sentinel  to  one  of  his  Indians,  who  was 
following  his  cousin.  The  Indians  listened  to  him  as  their  chief,  and  to  flatter  his 
vanity  and  increase  hU  pride,  they  promised  to  be  guided  by  him.  This  cunning 
man,  glad  to  see  in  those  throe  nations  (in  all  460  men)  so  much  submission,  took 
advantage  of  their  weakness  to  obtain  a complete  sway  over  them.  To  accomplish 
this,  he  related  in  the  council  the  story  of  a Loup  Indian,  (Lenape)  who  bad 
made  a journey  to  heaven,  and  spoken  to  the  master  of  life.  This  story  he  related 
with  so  much  eh>qucncc,  that  it  made  on  tliem  all  the  efiect  he  expected.  The 
story  deserves  a place  liero,  it  lx>ing  as  the  principal  of  the  blackest  of  crimes 
against  the  English  nation,  and  perhaps  against  the  French,  bod  not  God  in  his  grace 
ordered  it  otherwise.  It  was  thus.  An  Indian  of  the  Loup  tribe,  anxious  to  know 
the  master  of  life,  (the  name  given  to  God  by  the  Indians,)  resolved,  without 
mentioning  his  design  to  any  one,  to  undertake  a journey  to  Paradise,  which  be 
knew  to  be  Gods  residence.  But  to  succeed  in  his  project,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
the  way  to  the  celestial  regions.  Not  knowing  any  person  who,  having  been  there, 
might  aid  him  in  finding  the  road,  he  commenced  juggling,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  a 
good  augury  from  bis  dream.  The  Indians,  even  those  converted  to  the  Christian 
religion,  ore  very  superstitious,  and  place  much  faith  in  dreams.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
cure  them  of  that  superstition.  This  story  is  a proof  of  w'hat  1 advance. 

' la  tlie  text  is  the  word  collier,  a occklsce.  ’ Dcs  brmnebes  de  porcclsloe. 
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The  Loup  Inilian  la  his  dream  imagine<l  that  it  sufficed  to  commence  his  journey, 
and  that  by  continuing  his  walk  he  would  arrive  at  the  celestial  alK»de.  The  next 
morning  very  early,  he  equips  himself  as  a hunter,*  • • • • ammunition,  and  a boiler 
to  cook,  ♦ ♦ ♦ • to  perform  the  journey  to  • * • The  commencement  of  his  journey 
was  pretty  favorable ; he  walked  a long  time  without  being  discouraged ; lianng  always 
a firm  (conviction)  that  he  would  attain  his  aim.  Eight  days  had  already  elapsed 
without  his  meeting  any  one  to  op|K>se  his  desires.  On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day 
at  sunset,  he  stopped  as  usual,  on  the  banks  of  a stream  at  the  entrance  of  a little 
prairie,  a place  he  thouglit  favorable  for  his  night  encampment.  As  he  was  pre|>aring 
bis  lodging,  he  perceived  at  the  other  end  of  the  prairie  three  very  wide  and  well- 
beaten  paths;  he  thought  this  somewhat  singular;  he  however  continued  to  prepare 
bis  retreat,  that  he  might  shelter  himself  from  the  weather;  he  also  lighte<l  a fire. 
Whilst  cooking,  he  fancied  he  perceived  that  the  darker  it  grew  by  the  disappearance* 
of  the  sun,  the  more  distinct  were  those  imths.  This  surprised  him ; nay,  even 
frightened  him;  he  hesitated  a few  moments.  Was  it  better  for  him  to  remain  in  his 
camp,  or  seek  another  at  some  distance?  While  in  this  incertitude  he  reinemberH  his 
juggling,  or  rather  his  dream.  Ho  thought  that  his  only  aim  in  undertaking  this 
journey  had  been  to  sec  the  ma<<ter  of  litc.  This  restored  him  to  his  senses,  in  the 
belief  that  one  of  those  three  rtuuls  was  the  one  leading  to  the  place  which  he  wished 
to  visit.  He  therefore  resolved  upon  remaining  in  his  camp  until  the  mom>w,  when  he 
would  at  random  take  one  of  these  three  roa«ls.  His  curiosity,  however,  scarcely 
allowed  him  time  to  take  his  meal ; he  left  his  encampment  and  fire,  and  took  the 
widest  of  the  paths.  Ue  followed  until  the  middle  of  the  day,  without  seeing  any 
thing  to  imi>*?de  his  progress ; but  as  he  was  nesting  a little  to  take  breath,  he  saw 
suddenly  a large  fire  coming  fix>m  under  ground.  It  excited  his  curiosity ; he  went 
towards  it,  to  see  what  it  might  be ; but  as  the  fire  appeared  to  increase  as  he  drew 
nearer,  he  was  so  overcome  with  fear  that  he  turned  back  and  took  the  widest  of  the 
other  two  paths.  Having  followed  it  for  the  «ime  space  of  time  as  he  had  the  first, 
he  perceived  a similar  spectacle.  His  fright,  which  had  been  lulled  by  the  change  of 
road,  aw'okc,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  third  path,  in  which  he  walkei]  a whole 
day  without  discovering  any  thing.  All  at  once  a mountain  of  mar\'cllous  whiteness 
hurst  upon  his  sight;  this  filled  him  with  astonishment.  Nevertheless,  be  took 
courage,  and  advanced  to  sec  what  the  mountain  might  be.  Having  arrived  at  the 
foot,  he  saw  no  signs  of  a road ; he  became  very  sad,  not  knowing  how  to  a>ntinue  his 
way.  In  this  conjuncture  he  looked  on  all  sides,  and  saw  a female  seated  upon  tlie 
mountain;  her  beauty  was  dazzling,  and  the  wliiieueHS  of  her  gannents  surj^assod  that 
of  snow'.  This  woman  said  to  him,  in  his  own  langut^^,  **  You  ap|iear  surprised  to 
find  no  longer  a path  to  roach  your  wishes.  I know  that  you  have  for  a long  time 
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longed  to  see  and  speak  to  the  master  of  life,  and  that  you  have  uiuloiiakon  this 
journey  purposely  to  see  him.  The  way  which  leads  to  hia  abode  is  upon  this 
mountain.  To  aacend  it  you  must  mulrcss  yourself  completely’,  and  leave  all  your 
accoutrements  and  clothing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  No  {>erson  shall  injure  tlicm. 
Y'ou  will  then  go  and  wasli  yourself  in  the  river  which  I am  showing  you,  and  after- 
ward ascend  the  mountmn.** 

The  Loup  Indian  obeyed  punctually  the  woman’s  words;  but  one  difficulty  it'mained. 
How  could  he  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  it  U'ing  steep,  without  a path,  and 
as  smooth  ^ gloas?  He  questioned  the  woman  on  the  way  to  accomplish  this.  She 
replied,  that  if  he  really  wished  to  see  the  iniu<ter  of  life,  he  must  in  mounting  only 
use  his  left  hand  and  foot,  Tliis  ap|K*aa*d  almost  imfjossible  to  the  Indian.  Enconragetl^ 
however,  by  tlie  female,  he  commenced  ascending,  and  succeeded  after  much  trouble. 
When  at  the  top,  he  was  astonished  to  see  no  person,  the  woman  having  disappeared. 
He  tbund  himself  alone  and  without  guiile.  Three  unknown  villages  were  in  sight; 
they  appeared  to  him  constructed  on  a different  plan  from  his  own,  much  handsomer, 
and  more  regular.  After  a few  moments’  reflection,  be  hx>k  the  way  towards  the 
handsomest  in  hie  eye»,*  When  about  balf-way  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  he 
recollected  he  was  naked,  and  feared  to  advance ; but  a voice  told  him  to  proceed,  and 
to  have  no  apprehensions;  that  having  Avnshed  himself,  (as  he  had  done,)  he  might 
walk  in  confidence.  He  procee<led  without  hesitation  to  a place  w'hich  appeared  to  lie 
the  gate  of  the  village,  and  stop|K*d  until  it  might  be  opened.  While  he  was  considering 
the  beauty  of  the  exterior  of  the  village,  the  gate  opened ; he  saw  coming  towards 
him  a handsome  man,  dressed  all  in  white,  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  telling  him 
that  ho  was  going  to  satisfy  his  wishes,  by  leading  him  to  the  presence  of  the  master 
of  life.  The  Indian  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted,  and  they  arrived  at  a place  of 
unequalled  beauty.  The  Indian  w as  lost  in  admiration.  He  tlicn  saw’  Uie  master  of 
life,  who  took  him  by’  the  hand,  and  gave  him  for  a seat  a hat  bordered  with  gold. 
The  Indian,  afraid  of  H|K>iling  the  hat,  hesitated  to  sit  down ; but,  being  ordered  to  do 
so,  he  obeyed  without  reply. 

The  Indian  being  seatcnl,  God  said  to  bim:  “I  am  the  master  of  life  whom  thou 
wishest  to  »ee,  and  to  whom  thou  wishest  to  siioak.  Listen  to  that  which  1 will  tell 
thee,  for  thyself  and  for  all  the  Indians.  I am  the  maker  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
the  trees,  lakes,  rivers,  men,  and  all  that  thou  secst  or  hast  seen  on  the  earth 
♦ • ♦ And  because  1 love  you,  you  must  do  my  will,  you  must  also  avoid  timt 
which  I hale.  I dislike  you  to  drink,  as  you  do,  until  you  lose  your  reason ; I wish 
you  not  to  fight  one  another.  Y'ou  take  two  wives,  or  run  after  other  people’s  wives ; 
you  do  wrong;  I hate  such  conduct;  you  should  have  but  one  wife,  and  keep  her  until 
death.  When  you  go  to  war,  you  juggle,  you  sing  the  medicineH»>ng,  tliinking  you 
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ftpeak  to  me,  3'ou  deceive  yourselves;  it  is  to  the  Manito  that  you  speak;  he  is  a 
wicked  spirit  who  induces  you  lo  evil,  and  to  whom  you  listen  for  want  of  knowing 
me.  The  land  on  which  you  arc  1 have  made  ibr  you,  not  fur  others.  Wlicreforc  do 
you  suffer  the  whites  to  dwell  upon  your  lands?  Can  you  not  do  without  them?  1 
know  that  th(»e  whom  you  call  the  children  of  Uic  Great  Father,  supply  your  wants ; 
but  were  you  not  wicked  as  3'ou  are,  3'ou  would  not  need  them.  You  might  live  as 
you  did  before  you  knew  tliem.  Ik‘fore  tlioae  whom  you  call  your  brothers  bad 
arrived,  did  not  your  bow  and  arrow  maintain  yon  ? Y’ou  needed  neither  gun,  powder, 
nor  any  other  object.  The  flesh  of  animals  was  3'our  food,  their  skins  your  raiment. 
But  when  I saw  3’ou  inclined  to  evil,  I removed  the  animals  into  the  depths  of  the 
A)rest,  that  >'ou  might  depend  on  j'our  brothers  for  3*our  necessaries,  for  your  clothing. 
Again  Imhhxuc  good,  and  do  iny  will,  I will  send  animals  fur  your  sustenance.  I do 
not,  however,  forbid  suflering  among  j'ou,  3'our  fathers’  children ; I love  them,  they 
know  me,  the^’^  pra^'  to  me.  1 siippW  their  own  wants,  and  give  them  that  which  they 
bring  to  3'ou.  Not  so  with  those  who  are  come  to  trouble  your  poaaecsions.  Drive 
them  away\  wage  war  against  them ; I love  them  not,  the}*  know  me  not,  thej'  are 
my  enemies,  tlu*3'  are  your  bndher's  enemies.  Send  them  back  to  the  land  I have 
made  for  them;  let  them  remain  there. 

Here  is  a written  prayer  which  1 give  thee,  learn  it  by  heart,  and  teach  it  to  the 
Indians  aitd  children.  (The  Indian  observing  here  that  be  could  not  read,  the  master 
of  life  told  him,  that  when  he  returned  upon  earth,  he  should  give  it  to  the  chief  of 
the  village,  who  would  read  it  and  teach  it  to  him,  as  also  to  all  tlio  Indians.)  It 
must  be  repeated,  said  be,  morning  and  evening.  Do  all  that  1 have  told  thee,  and 
announce  it  to  all  the  Indians,  as  from  the  master  of  life.  Let  them  drink  but  one 
draught  or  two  at  most,  in  one  day.  Let  tliem  have  but  one  wife,  and  discontinue 
running  after  other  people’s  wives  and  daughters.  Let  them  not  fight  between 
themselves.  Let  them  not  sing  the  medicine>song,  but  pray;  for  in  singing  the 
mediciiie>song,  they  s()cak  to  the  Evil  Spirit.  Drive  from  your  lands,  added  the  master 
of  life,  these  dogs  in  red  clothing,  they  are  only  an  injurj^  to  3"ou.  When  30U  want 
any  thing,  apply  to  me,  os  3*our  brothers  do,  and  I will  give  to  both.  Do  not  sell  to 
your  brothers  that  whiclt  I have  placed  on  earth  as  food.  In  short,  become  good  and 
3’ou  shall  want  nothing.  When  3'ou  meet  one  another,  bow,  and  only  give  one 
another  the  • ♦ ♦ * hand  of  the  heart.  Above  all,  I commend  thee  to  repeat, 
moniing  and  evening,  the  prayer  which  1 have  given  thee.” 

The  Loup  promised  to  do  the  will  of  the  master  of  life,  and  also  to  recommend  it 
strongly'  to  the  Indians;  adding,  that  the  master  of  life  should  be  satisfied  with  them.| 

The  man  who  Imtl  brought  him  in,  then  came  and  conducted  him  to  the  foot  of  thel 
mountain,  and  told  him  to  take  his  garments  and  return  to  his  village,  which  was 
immediately  dune  by  the  Indian. 

His  return  much  surprised  the  inhabitants  of  bis  villa^,  wlio  did  not  know  what 
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hnd  become  of  him.  They  ai«ked  him  whence  he  came,  but,  as  he  had  been  enjoimnl 
to  speak  to  no  one,  until  he  saw  (he  chief  of  the  village,  he  motioned  to  them  with 
his  hand,  that  he  came  fi'om  above.  Having  entered  the  village,  he  went  immediately 
to  the  chiers  wigwam,  and  delivered  to  him  the  prayer  and  laws  entrusted  to  his  care 
by  the  master  of  life. 

This  adventure  was  soon  spreatl  among  the  inliabitants  of  the  village.  They  came 
to  hear  the  word  of  the  master  of  life.  The  report  soon  reached  the  neighlxjring 
villages.  Crowds  came  to  K*e  the  pretended  traveller,  and  carried  tlicir  news  from 
village  to  village;  until  it  reached  Pontiac.  This  chief,  believing  it  as  w'c  do  an  article 
of  faith,  fixed  it  to  the  minds  of  all  the  council,  w'ho  listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle. 
They  told  him  that  lie  had  only  to  si>eak,  for  they  were  rewly  to  do  whatever  he 
required  of  them. 

Pontiac,  glad  of  the  success  of  his  s{)eoch,  told  the  Ilurons  and  Poux  (Pottawatto* 
mies)  to  return  to  their  villages,  that  in  four  days  he  and  the  young  men  of  his  village 
would  go  to  the  fort,  and  dance  the  pipe-dance ; * and  during  the  dance,  otlier  young 
men  would  go  about  the  fort  to  examine  every  thing;-— the  number  of  the  English 
garrison,  that  of  the  traflcrs,  and  the  house's  they  inhabited.  This  design  he  carried 
into  execution. 

On  Sunday,  let  of  May,  alx>ut  three  in  the  afternoon,  (the  French  then  returning 
from  vespers,)  Pontiac,  with  forty  choeen  men,  ap|>eared  at  the  gate,  but  the 
commander,  who  had  learnt  something  of  the  conduct  of  tlie  Indians,  had  ordered  the 
aentincls  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  of  them.  This  8urprise«l  Pontiac  and  his 
troop,  as  they  expected  to  lie  admitted  as  usual.  They  sent  Mr.  La  Butte,  their 
interpreter,  to  tell  the  commander  that  they  came  to  amu.se  him,  and  to  dance 
the  pipe-<lnnce.  By  M.  I*a  Butte’s  desire,  their  request  was  granted,  and  thirty 
of  them  repaired  before  Mr.  Campbell’s  house,  (the  second  commander.)  They 
commenced  dancing  and  striking  the  post,  showing  forth  their  warlike  exploits. 
From  time  to  time  they  gave  * * * • to  tlie  commander  and  the  officers  who 
were  present.  The  Indians  said  to  them,  to  brave  them,  that  they  had  several 
times  struck  the  English,  and  would  do  so  again,  and  finishing  their  discourse, 
they  asketl  for  brcacl,  tobacco,  and  bot‘r,  which  were  given  them,  Tliey  remained 
long  enough  to  give  their  comiwiiions  lime  to  examine  every  thing  in  the  fort. 
Neither  English  nor  French  mistrusted  them,  it  being  customary  for  the  Indians 
to  wander  every  where  without  any  opposition.  The  latter,  after  having  gone 
round  the  fort  and  well  examined  every  thing,  came  to  the  dancers,  who,  without 
taking  any  notice,  accompanied  them  to  their  village,  then  situated  a little 
above  the  fort,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about  E.  N.  E.  To  this  place,  according 
to  Pontiac’s  orders,  all  the  Indians  hod  repaired  on  the  preceding  Friday. 
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On  tlicir  retiini  to  the  village,  the  spie?  related  minutely  to  their  chief  all  they  hod 
aeon,  the  movements  of  the  English,  and  the  probable  number  of  the  garriuon.  AAer 
this  report,  PontitUi  sent  deputies  to  the  Hurons  and  Poux,  (Pottawattoinies,)  that  they 
might  know,  through  the  wampum-beltis  what  was  taking  place  in  the  fort 
Mackatepelicii.  second  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  and  another  Indian  of  note  among  them, 
were  sent  to  Yaka,  chief  of  the  wicked  band  of  Hurons.  Two  others,  also  of  note, 
were  sent  to  Minivoa,  chief  of  the  Poux,  (Pottowattomics,)  who  received  them  joyfully, 
and  promised  that  he  and  his  trilie  should  he  ready  at  the  first  warning  of  their  head- 
chief. 

Pontiac,  c\'er  occupied  with  his  project,  and  who  nourished  in  his  bosom  a poison 
which  was  to  prove  fufal  to  the  P^ngllsh,  and  perhnjw  to  the  French;  sent  on,  the 
following  day,  May  the  2d,  messengers  to  each  village,  Huron  and  Poux,  with  orders 
to  examine  every  thing  among  those  triW ; for  he  feared  opposition  in  his  designs. 
His  messen^ns  were  ordered  to  tell  those  triljcs,  that  on  Thurwlay,  the  5th  day  of 
May,  at  midday,  dtouhl  be  held  a groat  council  at  the  Poux  village,  situated  half  a 
league  below  the  fort  at  the  south-west.  That  the  three  nations  must  be  there.  No 
women  were  to  Ixj  admitted  for  fear  of  a discovery.  On  the  day  apjiointed,  all  the 
Ottawns,  headed  by  Pontiac,  and  the  Hurons  by  their  chief  Y’ako,  repaired  to  the 
tillage  of  the  Poux,  where  the  council  was  to  take  place.  They  took  care  to  send 
away  the  women,  that  they  might  not  know  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  To 
prevent  interruption,  Pontiac  caused  sentinels  to  be  placed  around  the  village.  These 
precautions  having  been  taken,  the  Indians  sat  down,  fonning  a circle,  each  one  licing 
placed  according  to  his  rank,  and  Pontiac,  os  chief  of  the  league,  spoke  to  them  as 
foUow.s : 

It  is  important,  my  brothers,  that  wc  should  extenninate  that  nation  which  only 
seeks  our  dcatli.  Y'ou  know  as  well  as  I do,  that  our  wants  are  no  longer  supplied  as 
they  were  with  our  brothers,  the  P^rench.  Those  Englishmen  sell  us  their  goods  twice 
as  dear  as  the  P'reneb  did,  and  their  merchandise  is  good  for  nothing;  scarcely  have  w'c 
bought  a blanket,  or  any  other  covering,  than  we  must  think  of  giHting  another;  when 
we  wish  to  go  to  our  winter-quarters,  they  wdll  not  give  us  credit  as  the  P'rcnch  did. 
When  I go  and  see  the  English  chief,  and  tell  him  of  tlic  death  of  our  friends,  instead 
of  weeping  as  did  the  French,  he  laughs  at  me  and  you.  If  1 ask  him  for  any  thing 
for  our  sick  people,  he  refuses,  and  tells  me  that  he  has  no  need  of  us.  You  may  well 
see  that  he  seeks  our  death.  Brothers,  let  us  unite  to  vow  their  deiftruction,  we  must 
wait  no  longer,  there  is  no  obstacle,  their  number  is  small,  w'c  can  manage  them;  all 
our  friendly  tribes  are  their  enemies,  and  wage  war  against  them,  wherefore  do  wc  not? 
Are  we  not  men  as  well  as  they  ? Have  I not  shown  ^*ou  the  wanipum-l>elts  I have 
received  from  our  Great  Fathers,  the  PVench,  to  induce  us  to  fall  on  them?  Why  do 
wc  not  listen  to  his  word?  What  do  we  fear?  Do  we  fear  that  our  brothers  the 
French,  wdio  reside  hero,  may  prevent  us?  Tliey  are  unacquainted  with  our  designs, 
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aiid  did  they  know  them,  they  could  not  do  it  if  they  w ished.  You  know  all,  as  well 
AH  I do,  that  when  the  English  came  on  our  lands,  to  drive  away  our  father  Bellcster, 
they  took  from  the  French  their  guiiN,  and  that  they  have  no  Anns  to  defend 
thcmselvcfl.  The  time  ia  come,  let  us  strike.  If  wine  of  the  French  join  them,  make 
war  to  them,  as  If  they  were  English.  Recollect  what  tlie  master  of  life  said  to  our 
brother  the  Iicna{K;  Indian,  that  concerns  us  as  much  as  it  does  that  tribe.  1 have  seut 
wampum^belts  and  messages  to  our  brothers  the  Santeur  (Chippewas)  of  Saginaw,  to 
our  brothers  the  OUawas  of  Michilituackinao ; to  those  of  the  river  a la  Franchc,  to 
induce  tlicm  to  join  us.  They  will  be  here  cre  long.  Before  they  come,  let  us  strike. 
No  time  is  to  be  lost.  When  we  have  defeatc'd  the  English,  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be 
done.  Wo  shall  prevent  their  returning  on  our  lands. 

This  speech,  pronounced  by  Pontiac  with  much  energy,  hod  on  the  council  all  the 
effect  he  expected.  They  all  vowed  the  entire  d^truction  of  the  English. 

They  agreed,  at  the  cud  of  the  council,  that  Pontiac,  at  the  head  of  sixty  men 
should  go  to  the  fort  to  ask  the  commander  fur  a grand  council ; that  he  and  his  men 
should  have  arms  couceale<l  under  their  blankets^  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  tribe 
should  follow,  armed  with  clubs,  poniards,  and  knives,  also  concealed ; and  should  also 
enter  the  fort  as  if  they  were  walking,  that  they  might  not  be  sus{)ectcd;  while  the 
others  were  holding  a council  with  the  commander.  The  Ottawa  women  were  also  to 
be  provided  with  short  guns  and  other  offensive  arms,  bidden  in  their  blankets,  and  to 
go  in  the  street  behind  the  fort,  there  to  wait  tlic  signal,  which  was  to  be  a war-cry 
from  the  great  chief,  when  all  were  to  fall  on  the  English.  They  were  to  take  great 
care  not  to  injure  the  French  who  dwelt  in  the  fort  The  Hurous  and  the  Poux  were  to 
form  two  bonds,  one  of  which  was  to  go  lower  pari  of  the  riotr  to  stop  all  comers, 
and  the  other  was  to  surround  the  fort  at  a distAiice,  to  kill  those  who  were  working 
out  of  it.  Koch  tribe  was  to  sing  the  war-song  in  their  village  that  same  day. 
Eveiy’  measure  being  agreed  upon,  each  tribe  withdrew  to  its  village,  determined 
ou  executing  the  orders  of  the  great  chief.  But,  however  careful  they  were  to 
prevent  discovery,  God  did  not  })crmit  their  designs  to  remain  concealed,  as  I am 
ymng  to  relate. 

An  Ottawa  Indian,  called  Maliigan,  who  hod  entered  but  reluctantly  into  the 
conspiracy,  and  who  felt  displeased  with  the  steps  his  people  were  about  taking,  came 
on  the  Friday  night  wiUiQut  the  knowledge  of  the  other  Indians,  to  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  commander,  saying  that  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  tell  him.  The  gates  having  been  opened,  they  conducted 
him  to  Mr.  Campbell,  second  commander,  who  sent  word  to  Mr.  Gladwin  his  chief. 
They  wished  to  send  for  the  interpreter,  Mr.  I^butte,  to  which  the  Indian  objected, 
saying  that  he  (the  Indian)  spoke  French  well  enough  to  be  understood  by  Mr. 
Campbell.  He  unfolded  to  those  two  commanders  the  conspiracy  of  the  Indians, 
making  known  their  Imd  intentions,  how  they  had  sworn  the  loss  of  the  English,  how 
Pt.  U.  — 32 
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in  the  couree  of  the  next  day  they  were  to  fall  on  them,  lie  advised  tliem  to  lx*  on 
their  guard,  he  afterwarth*  l>cggiHl  the  commander  not  to  mention  any  thing  of  his 
communication  with  them,  either  to  the  French  or  the  Engliah,  fearing  it  would  mxmer 
or  later  come  to  the  ears  of  the  other  Indians,  who,  on  1)cing  told  of  it,  would  not  fail 
to  put  him  to  death,  enraged  oa  they  would  be  at  their  being  diHap]>ointcd.  The 
commander  thanked  him,  and  wished  to  make  him  some  prcftents.  The  Indian  ix'fuwd 
them,  desiring  the  commander  not  to  betray  him.  They  gave  him  a promise  to  that 
effect,  and  kepi  it. 

The  coimnandcm,  on  that  report,  which  they  wiw  no  reason  to  doubt,  without  how- 
ever imparting  any  thing  of  what  they  knew,  onlered  that  at  daybreak  the  guard 
should  lie  duiihle<I ; that  there  should  be  two  «*ntinels  at  OJU‘h  large  gate;  and  that 
the  two  smaller  ones  should  lie  stop|>ed  up,  w'hich  was  immediately  executed.  They 
ordered  the  officers  to  examine  the  anns  of  their  soldiera,  and  have  Oicm  rearly  to 
oppoar  at  the  first  sound  of  the  drum.  They  aL*o  ordered  that  all  should  1«  done 
quietly;  that  the  Indians,  on  coming  into  the  fort,  should  not  know  that  they  were 
discovered.  These  onlers  were  »u  well  executed  that  the  French  perceived  nothing 
new. 

The  day  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  English,  and  |>crhap8  to  the  French, 
having  arrived,  (it  being  the  7th  of  May  and  the  2Cth  of  the  moon  as  the  Indians  are 
wont  to  reckon,)  Pontiac,  who  still  thought  his  <k>sign  undiscovered,  ordered  in  the 
morning  his  |jeople  to  sing  the  war-song  in  his  vdllagc,  and  desiring  ♦ ♦ • • and 
to  put  do>vn  feathers  upon  his  head,  the  dress  used  by  Indians  going  to  war.  Each 
was  to  be  provided  witli  the  necessary  weapons,  and  thus  equtpticd  to  come  about  ten 
in  the  fonunxm,  and  ask  for  a council.  All  his  people,  sixty  in  number,  prepared  for 
the  council,  entered  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Campbell,  second  commander,  where 
they  found  tlie  commamlerdihchu/y  Mr.  Gladwin,  with  part  of  the  officers,  whom  he 
hail  acipiaiutod  with  the  ra^h  design  of  Pontiac.  They  hod  arms  concealetl  in  their 
pockets.  The  officers  were  preparing  the  troojis  to  ap|>ear  in  the  case  of  need.  All 
this  u’aa  done  so  well,  that  tlic  Indians  had  not  the  least  suspicion.  The  council  took 
place,  and  meanwhile  all  the  other  Ottnwas  entered,  and  each  Uwk  the  place  which 
hod  been  previously  assigned  to  him. 

Pontiac,  in  the  council,  thinking  tlic  time  had  come  for  hia  people  to  be  in  the  fort, 
and  ready  to  commence  the  attack,  went  out  to  see  if  all  were  rea<ly,  and  also  to  give 
the  signal  which  was  to  be,  as  1 have  mentioned  above,  a war-cry.  lie  perceived  that 
some  movement  was  nttracUng  the  attention  of  his  people  towanls  the  square.  He 
wish<Ml  to  sec  what  it  was,  and  perccivwl  the  soldiers  under  arms  and  exercising.  This 
furlK)de  no  good  for  his  design.  He  saw  that  he  was  discovered,  and  that  his  intention 
was  defeated.  This  disconcerted  him,  and  obligt*d  him  to  re-enter  the  conneil-rtwm, 
where  his  people  were  waiting  for  him  to  give  the  signal  to  commence  the  attack. 
They  were  much  surprised  on  seeing  him  return.  They  mintruated  that  being  disco- 
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vcrod,  ami  not  being  able  to  guccet^d  on  the  present  occasion,  they  must  then  go  and 
defer  their  intention  till  another  day.  They  ajM»ke  some  time  among  themsclvea,  and 
without  bidding  any  one  adieu,  or  uttering  a word,  they  went  to  their  village  to  take 
other  steps  not  to  be  discovered,  and  try  their  success  again. 

On  arriving  at  the  village,  Pontiac  was  agitated  by  diflerent  passions;  anger,  fury, 
rage,  he  resembled  a lion  which  bus  lost  its  young.  lie  assembled  hU  young  people, 
and  inquired  of  them  if  they  kneiv  who  had  betrayed  him.  I see,  said  he,  that  the 
English  have  been  warned.  lie  ordered  them  to  make  inquiries  and  endeavor  to 
discover  the  traitor,  as  hU  death  wa.s  ueceHsar;)^ 

Their  inquiries,  however,  proved  fruitless,  lie  who  had  l>etrayed  them  ha^l  taken 
care  to  prevent  their  discovering  him.  However,  about  four  in  the  allernoon,  a false 
rumor  was  spreatl  in  the  village,  that  a (Sauteusc)  woinmr  had  l>etrayiKl  them,  and 
that  she  was  in  the  Poux  (Pottowattomie)  village.  Pontiac  immediately  ordered  four 
of  his  warriors  to  fetch  her.  Those  |)eople,  natumlly  fond  of  disorder,  were  not  slow 
in  executing  the  order  of  their  chief;  they  crossed  the  river  and  {biased  into  the  fort-, 
with  no  other  tbin^  than  their  hand  and  knicfs  in  their  hands,  exclaiming  as  they 
went  along,  that  they  were  disappointed.  This  maile  the  French  inhabitants  of  the 
ooas/s,  who  w’ere  unacquainted  wdth  their  designs,  think  they  had  some  bod  intention 
eitlier  towards  them  or  the  English.  They  arrived  at  the  Poux  village,  and  etTectually 
found  the  w'oman,  who  was  not  thinking  of  them.  They  took  her,  and  making  her 
walk  before  ibeiii,  uttered  cries  of  joy,  as  if  they  had  a Wetim  to  satisfy  their  cruelty. 
They  brought  her  to  the  fort,  and  led  her  before  the  eoiumauder,  to  learn  if  it  was  not 
from  her  that  he  had  found  out  their  design.  But  all  this  was  to  no  purpot«e.  They 
obtaineil  of  the  a)nimnmler  bread  and  bc*er  for  the  woman  and  themselves,  and  took 
her  before  their  chief,  in  the  village.  The  question  now  was,  in  the  ^illage,  to  invent 
some  new  trick  to  mask  their  treason,  and  execute  their  ba<l  designs.  Pontiac,  whose 
genius  always  provided  him  with  new  resources,  said  Uiat  he  had  prepared  another 
plan,  which  w'ould  be  more  successful  than  the  first.  That  on  the  ensuing  day  he 
would  commence  on  it,  ajid  would  go  and  speak  to  the  commander,  and  try  to 
persuade  him  that  the  inforniatiou  he  hod  received  was  false,  and  that  he  would 
manage  so  well  in  proving  what  he  said,  that  the  KngHsli,  fulling  insensibly  into  lus 
snare,  could  not  foil  to  be  defeated. 

But,  fortunately,  the  commander  mid  officers  who  had  escaped  the  danger  which 
threatened  them,  but  w'ho  were  secure  no  longer  than  w'hen  they  were  upon  their 
guard,  were  not  men  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  flattering  speeches  of 
a traitor.  So  that  all  that  the  cunning  of  Pontiac  might  make  him  assert  was  sure  to 
prove  useless.  He,  neverthelcBs,  feeling  confident  of  success,  came  to  the  fort  on 
Sunday,  the  8tli  of  May,  alx>ut  one,  uccompanie<l  by  Macka|)eccUte,  Breton,  and 
Sbawawnon,  chie&  of  Uic  same  Ottawa  tribe.  They  brought  with  them  a calumet, 
(called  among  them  the  calumet  of  peace,}  and  asked  to  be  admitted.  The  commander 
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gftvc  them  a bearing;  and  they  endeavored  by  their  speeches  to  deecdve  him,  and 
draw  him  and  his  troops  into  the  snares  they  had  prepared  for  them.  The  commander, 
who  had  received  a recent  wnniing,  pretondoil  to  Iwlieve  tliem,  notwithstanding  what 
he  had  been  told.  He,  however,  waa  on  his  guard. 

Pontiac  told  him,  as  a proof  of  his  having  no  bad  design,  that  he  hud  brought  the 
calumet  of  peace,  for  them  all  to  smoke,  os  a sign  of  union  and  conhdonce;  and  that 
he  intended  to  leave  it  in  their  hands,  us  a mark  of  his  uprightness ; and  that  so  long 
as  the  «N)minandcr  had  it,  he  should  fear  nothing  from  them.  The  commander 
accepted  the  calumet,  knowing  it,  however,  to  be  but  a small  guarantee  against  the 
bad  faith  of  an  Indian.  After  the  commander  had  received  it,  Pontiac  and  his 
chiefs  wont  away,  highly  plea-*M?d ; l>elieving  they  had  succeerled  in  drawing  the 
English  into  the  snares  prepared  by  his  treachery;  but  he  was  deceived  in  his 
expectations. 

They  returned  to  their  village,  as  glad  a.'<  if  their  whole  enterprise  hofl  succeeded; 
they  told,  in  a few'  words,  their  young  people  of  their  negotiation,  and  sent  deputies 
to  the  wicked  band  of  the  Ilurons,  to  toll  them  of  what  had  jwisse<l;  as  also  that  the 
next  day  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  English,  and  that  they  must  be  ready  at  the 
first  waniing. 

Pontiac,  the  better  to  play  liis  |MU*t,  and  show*  that  he  hatl  abandone<l  all  thoughts 
of  his  had  designs,  invited,  about  iiiur  in  the  aftenioon,  all  the  Hurons  and  the  Poux 
to  come  and  play  at  ball  with  the  ^’oung  jioople;  many  French  from  Iwth  sides  of  the 
river  came  to  play  also,  and  were  well  received  by  the  three  nations.  The  play  lasted 
until  seven,  and  being  ended,  every  one  thought  of  returning  home.  The  French 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  return  home,  were  ohligwl  to  cross  the 
river,  and  in  entering  their  canoes,  they  uttered  cries  and  saw-saw^juas,  (war-w  hoop,) 
as  is  done  commonly  by  the  Indians  who  conquer  in  the  plays. 

The  commander,  all  the  time  on  watch,  thought  by  those  cries  that  the  Indians 
were  crextsing  the  river,  and  aiming  to  the  fori  to  murder  them.  They  ordered  the 
gates  to  lie  shut,  and  the  soldiers  and  merchants  to  repair  to  the  ram|»irts,  to  defend 
them  in  case  of  attack.  But  it  was  only  a false  alarm,  caused  by  the  imprudence  of 
the  young  French  people,  who  know  no  better. 

Pontiac,  who  had  no  thought  of  their  coming  to  the  fort,  was  at  that  time  occupied 
with  the  Hurons  and  Poux,  who  Iwl  remained  in  the  village,  when  the  game  was 
over.  He  mentioned  to  them  all  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiation  Ijetween  the 
commanders  and  himself,  (with  his  chiefs,)  telling  them  that,  as  he  had  agreed  with 
those  gentlemen,  he  was  to  return  on  the  ensuing  day  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace, 
(or  rather  of  treason,)  and  that  he  hoped  to  succeed.  But  he  w'os  reckoning  without 
his  host. 

On  the  moon  day,  (9th  of  May,)  the  first  day  of  Rogations,  according  to  the  custom, 
the  curate  and  all  the  clergv’  made  a procession  out  the  fort,  very  peaceably. 
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The  ma^fl  wae  celebrated  in  the  same  manner.  Every  one  went  home,  wondering 
what  the  day  would  bring  forth,  well  knowing  that  Pontiac  would  make  some  new 
attempt.  The  welLinclineil  |KH»ple  aecretly  liewuiled  the  wul  fate  which  threatened 
the  English,  whose  garrison  only  consisted  of  about  one  hundrc<l  and  forty  men, 
including  the  officers,  eight  in  number,  and  about  forty  merchants,  or  men  in  their 
service.  They  had  also  lx)ats  of  difierent  sizes,  placed  opjioaite  tlie  fort,  to  defend  it 
on  the  side  of  tlic  river.  This  was  little,  if,  unfortunately,  the  Indians  hod  been  good 
soldiers. 

Pontiac,  wlio  conceaknl  in  his  heart  the  murderous  which  was  to  cut  the 

threiui  of  the  life  of  the  English,  prepaietl  (as  he  hjul  the  day  before  mentioned  to 
the  Hurons  and  Poux)  to  conic  to  the  fort  with  fifty  men  of  his  tribe.  The  remainder 
were  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  preceding  Saturday.  He  came  to  the  gates 
with  his  people,  about  eleven,  hut  entrance  was  refused  him,  acconling  to  the  orders 
of  the  commander.  He  insisted  on  being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  commander, 
saying  that  he  and  his  chiefs  came  only  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace,  as  had  been 
promised  by  the  commander.  The  answer  was,  that  he  was  welcome  to  come  in,  but 
only  with  twelve  or  fiftwii  of  his  principal  people,  and  no  more.  He  replied,  that  all 
his  ])oopio  wished  to  smell  the  smoke  of  the  calumet,  and  that  if  his  people  were  not 
admitted,  he  would  not  come  in.  This  was  refused,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
his  village  much  di»pleasc<l.*  The  English,  however,  cared  but  little  for  that. 

Pontiac,  enraged  at  the  failure  of  this  last  stratagem,  and  that  of  all  his  projects, 
on  entering  his  village,  took  a war-club  and  sang  the  war-song,  saying,  that  sinc« 
he  could  not  destroy  the  English  who  were  in  the  fort,  he  would  kill  those  who  were 
out  of  it  He  ordered  that  all  his  people,  men,  w'omcn,  and  children,  should  cross  the 
river  to  the  same  side  as  the  fort,  in  order  the  better  to  harass  tlie  inhabitants,  and 
his  camp  should  be  placed  on  the  river  heloto  Mr.  Bapti»te  Meioche'9,*  half  a league 
above  the  fort  This  was  done  exactly.  He  divided  his  people  into  several  hands, 
to  strike  in  different  places.  One  band  went  twelve  leagues  from  the  fort,  where 
dwelt  an  old  Eugluh  woman  with  her  two  boys,  who  cultivated  alK)ut  seven  or  eight 
acres  of  their  own  land,  and  who  hod  many  honie<l  cattle,  such  ti»  oxen  and  cows. 
These  poor  people  came  to  their  death  vciy’  unexpectedly ; the^'  were  scal(»ed,  their 
furniture  plundered,  their  house  burnt.  One  would  have  thought,  to  behold  this 
terrible  spectacle,  that  Jire  mvm  on  the  »ule  0/  the  Indians;  for  the  bodies  were  more 
than  half  burnt  in  the  house.  The  Indians  killed  a part  of  the  cattle,  and  drove  off 
the  remainder ; some  of  which  escaped,  and  were  picked  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlic 
coast. 

While  the  first  bond  were  committing  those  murders,  the  other  band  went  to  Hog 
Island,  where  dwelt  one  Fisher,  a sergeant  of  the  Engli.nh  troops.  This  mait  and 

' The  chief  deeired  the  Preoeb  to  bU;  in  ihcir  dwelUagi.  Two  oime  io  and  went  out  tgaio. 

' OrigiDjJ. 
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family,  composed  of  live  or  six  individualH,  were  tilling  “cm  halveH"  a funn  which  Ute 
English  had  appropriated  to  thojnselves.  Those  jKior  people,  who  were  then  thinking 
of  nothing  but  their  labor,  became,  when  they  least  thought  of  it,  the  sad  victims  of 
the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  first  killed  the  man  and  scalped  him.  They  wished 
to  make  a prisoner  of  the  w'oman,  because  she  was  pretty.  She  would  not  follow* 
them,  saying,  that  since  her  husband  was  dead,  she  wished  to  die  also.  They 
killed  her,  us  also  the  aervant,  and  took  the  two  little  children  to  make  slaves  of 
them. 

A Frenchman  called  Gt^lin,  w'ho  was  in  the  island  hewing  building-timber,  and  who 
knew  nothing  of  w’hat  was  to  happen  to  Fldier,  hearing  the  cries  uttered  by  the 
Indians  as  they  were  landing  on  the  islantl,  wi.died  to  secure  himself  from  tlie  danger 
which  he  thought  threatened  him  as  w'cll  os  the  English;  he  was,  however,  stopped  on 
the  bank  by  the  Indian.s,  who  placed  him  in  a canc»e;  they  told  lum  to  stay  there; 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  that  they  would  not  hurt  him.  He  was  incredulous,  and 
would  not  stay  where  the  luditins  hod  placed  him;  his  incredulity  cost  him  dear;  for 
an  he  was  running  into  the  middle  of  the  island,  the  Indians,  taking  him  for  an 
Englishman,  ran  alter  him,  and  killed  him;  and  as  they  were  going  to  scalp  him,  they 
knew  him  to  be  French,  took  his  body  in  their  canoes,  and  gave  it  to  the  French,  who 
buried  it  in  the  church-yard.  About  four  in  the  afternoon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  east 
coast,  named  Dconoyers,  who  cainc  fnim  the  pinery  twenty-five  loiiguca  alx)vo  the  fort, 
where  he  had  l)een  cutting  building-timber,  came  back  in  compimy  with  the  Sauteurs 
of  Saginaw,  who  conve^'ed  him.  They  leanit  through  him  the  death  of  two  officers; 
one  Mr.  Robinson,  captain  of  the  boats,  and  the  other  Sir  * • * a colonel  in  the 
militia.'  Thone  gentlemen  had  been  onlered  by  the  commander  to  go  with  six  soldiers 
and  sound  the  channels,  to  find  out  if  the  water  w as  deep  enough  to  pass  with  a barge, 
if  wanted.  Those  gentlemen,  who,  in  leaving  tlie  furl,  hod  heard  nothing  of  the  bad 
design  of  the  Indiajas,  went  on  quietly,  believing  themselves  perfectly  secure.  As  they 
were  jwiwtng  by  the  pineiy%  the  French,  who  were  working  there,  and  who  knew  the 
bod  intentions  of  the  Indians  against  the  English,  called  them  to  pve  them  a warning 
of  it.  Those  gentlemen  went  to  them,  but  would  not  believe  what  the  French  said, 
obsen  ing  that  when  they  left  the  fort  every  thing  was  quiet.  The  French  warned 
them  again,  advising  them  to  go  no  further,  for  the  Indians  would  attack  tliom,  and 
their  lx*»t  plan  was  to  return  to  the  fort  They  would  not  liston  to  these  waniings, 
and  went  on;  they  met  with  some  Indians  camped  on  a point  close  to  the  river. 
These  seeing  them,  showed  them  meat  and  other  food  to  induce  them  to  como;  but 
those  gentlemen  would  not  go  to  tliem.  This  vexed  the  Indians,  w ho  pursued  and 
killed  them  all,  except  a young  man  of  fillcen  or  aixtceii,  and  a slave,  whom  they 
kept  as  slaves. 
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The  two  l»ands  of  Indiana,  (Ottawa,)  who  had  been,  according  to  Pontiuc’a  orders, 
to  the  two  places  mentiuned  above,  retunicd  to  the  camp  and  related  with  emftitatna 
all  the  circumstancea  of  their  cruel  expeditions;  among  others  the  death  of  Goslin, 
whom  they  had  killed  by  mistake,  and  wliich  caut%*d  them  a few  moments'  sorrow. 

Pontiac,  after  having  lieanl  his  young  |KH)p1e,  assmiibled  all  his  warriors  to  consult 
with  them  nlxiut  approaching  the  fort  and  attacking  it  without  niniiing  any  risk. 
This  was  not  very  difficult,  as  there  were  several  Imris  and  stables  built  about  thirty 
yards  behind  the  fort,  the  property  of  individuals  who  dwelt  within.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  fort,  aliout  HfU'cn  yaitls  distance  to  the  right  side  of  the  gate,  was  a 
large  garden  with  the  gardener's  bouse,  belonging  to  the  interpreter,  M.  La  Butte. 
AU  these  buildings  were  as  many  intrenchments,  sheltered  by  which  the  Indians 
might  approach  the  fort  without  incurring  any  danger.  They  had  looked  well  at  all 
this,  and  intended  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  some  time  to  harass  the  garrison. 
Having  made  their  arrangements,  the  Iiulitvns  went  to  rest,  waiting  for  the  morrow  to 
commence  again. 

\VhiIc  the  Indians  were  making  the  preparations  to  trouble  the  fort,  tJie  commander 
ordered  the  two  end  gates  to  lie  closed  and  fastened,  not  to  be  reopened  until  the  end 
of  tlic  war.  However,  that  on  the  south-west  end  was  opened  twice  to  admit  cows 
belonging  to  some  inhabitants  of  the  fort.  It  was  not  ofiencd  afterwards.  The  gate 
opposite  the  river  was  opened  from  time  to  time  for  the  public  wants,  it  Iwing  guarded 
by  the  barges  which  the  Indians  fean*d  much.  Alx)iit  six  in  the  evening,  M.  La  Butte, 
by  the  order  of  the  commander,  went  out  several  times  to  ap|)ease  the  Indians,  and 
try  to  extract  from  them  their  secrets.  But  these,  and  above  all,  Pontiac  getting 
weaiy*  of  his  going  and  coming,  told  him  to  withdraw  and  not  to  return,  as  if  he  did 
they  would  all  fall  upon  him.  Not  being  able  to  do  any  thing  with  them,  he  witli- 
drew  to  the  fort,  telling  the  commander  that  ho  hoped  that  Uie  Indians  would  be  more 
accessible  on  the  morrow.  The  commander  in  the  evening  ordered  the  English  who 
were  in  the  fort,  traders  and  soldiers,  to  watch  by  tunts  on  the  rampart,  in  order  not 
to  be  taken  by  suqmso  at  the  break  of  day,  which  is  on  hour  generally  chosen  for  an 
attack  by  the  Indians  when  at  w'ar.  The  commander  gave  the  example,  spending  the 
night  on  the  watch  (on  the  batteiy*)  in  company  witli  Ids  officers. 

Tuewlay,  lOth  of  May,  acconling  to  the  commanders  orders,  the  gates  remained 
shut.  The  Ottaw,*M»,  who  thought  llint  on  their  attacking  the  fort,  the  English  would 
surrender  at  discretion,  came  alxmt  four  in  the  morning  and  fired ; violently  running 
around  the  fort,  os  if  they  were  going  to  storm  it.  This  rather  intimidatc<I  the  English, 
who  were  not  yet  accastomwl  to  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  and  who  had  not  time 
to  make  any  preparations  for  their  defence.  There  were,  however,  in  the  fort,  two  six- 
pounders  and  one  three-pounder,  and  a grenade  mortar,  which  was  placed  about  the 
gate  os  a useki«  article.  The  three-pounder  was  on  the  battery'  liehind  the  fort, 
opposite  the  woods,  and  almost  concealed  by  buildings.  The  other  two  cannons  were 
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on  the  military  H<|uarcT  and  useless,  there  being  no  pro}x*r  pla<‘c  to  fix  them.  The 
larger  only  finni ; but,  however,  those  only  protected  the  river*flide,  which  the  Indiana 
took  great  care  not  to  approach,  keeping  themselves  always  liehiiid  the  fort,  where  the 
buildings  sheltered  them ; or  beyond  the  hiU  w'hich  overlooked  the  fort,  and  at  the  foot 
*of  which  it  was  built  So  that  */Ae  place  tcu«  ratlter  defended  hy  the  courage  and 
intrepidity  <f  tJie  beeiegedy  than  attached  hy  Oit  be^ieger»y  who  continued  the  violence  of 
their  firing  until  ten;  only  firing  uRerwards  from  time  to  time,  not  having  much 
ninmunition,  intending  to  recommence  the  charge  after  having  obtained  more.  The 
commander,  seeing  that  the  firing  of  Uie  Indiana  was  nearly  over,  ordered  M.  La  Butte 
to  go  out  and  speak  to  them.  M.  Chapoton,  a resident  of  the  fort,  joined  M.  I..a  Butte 
to  go  to  the  Indian  camp.  Several  residents  of  the  fort,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
commander,  took  (his  op|iortunity  of  going  out  to  dwell  with  the  settlers  on  the  coasts, 
not  to  be  present  at  the  death  of  the  English,  which  they  thought  would  take  place. 
Messrs.  La  Butte  and  ChajMdon  went  on,  and  took  with  them  M.  Jacques  Godfrey,  who 
willingly  joined  them,  as  they  were  endeavoring  to  promote  public  tranc|uil!ity,  hoping 
also  that  three  persons,  who  were  known  and  loved  by  the  Indiiuns  would  with  less  diffi- 
culty ap|K*ase  (hem.  The  two  gentlemen  mentioned  last,  sjwke  to  the  Indians  without 
letting  them  know  that  they  wished  to  favor  the  English.  The  Indians  appeared  to 
give  them  a favorable  hearing;  this  made  M.  I^a  Butte  think  that  every  thing  would 
go  on  well,  and  leaving  Me-^ykra.  Cha})oton  and  Godfroy  with  the  Indians,  he  returned 
Li  the  fort,  and  told  the  commander  that  his  afiliirs  with  the  Indians  were  in  a fair 
way,  that  he  had  left  Messrs.  Godfroy  and  Cha}Kitoii  to  continue  to  speak,  and  that  he 
hoped  the  end  of  it  would  l)c  in  a few  presents  fniin  the  English.  M.  La  Butte, 
trusting  in  his  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  expected  no  disapiMiintment,  as  the 
Indians  concealed  their  designs  under  fair  words.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  second 
commander,  wishing  for  nothing  but  peace  and  harmony,  desired  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  commander,  Mr.  Gladwdn,  to  return  to  Pontiac’a  camp,  to  aid  Messrs.  Goilfroy  and 
Chapoton  to  complete  their  work;  stifUng  the  fire  of  sedition,  and  replacing  pence 
bc'tween  Ixith  parties.  M.  \ji  Butte  promised  to  do  all  in  his  jiower,  and  returned  to 
the  comp,  where  lie  found  Messrs.  Cbtt|M)ton  and  Godfroy,  who  had  not  left  Pontiac, 
and  were  endeavoring  to  bring  him  over  to  their  views.  M.  I.a  Butte  joined  them, 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  commanders.  The  cunning  Pontiac  dissembled,  and 
appeared  to  consent  to  all  the  wishes  of  those  gentlemen,  and  to  convince  tliem  that 
he  wished  for  peao;  and  union,  he  sent  M.  La  Butte  with  some  Indiana  to  speak  on  hia 
part  to  the  commander.  lie  did  this  to  get  rid  of  M.  Ia  Butte,  whom  he  Ix^an  to 
suspect.  Six  or  seven  Indians  entered  the  fort  with  M.  La  Butte,  and  went  to  greet 
tlie  commander  and  officen*,  who  received  them  well,  and  shook  hands  with  them. 
The  Indians  spoke  in  the  name  of  their  chief,  and  apjx^ared  themselves  to  listen  to 
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whal  UiC!  onnmiamlur  deem'd  M.  La  Butte  to  tell  tliem.  After  a few  iiioiiienU*' 
convcrjMitioii,  they  askc'd  for  breud,  and  received  as  iQiicb  as  they  could  carry  away. 
While  the  Indiana  were  in  the  fort,  the  English  exhibited  a newspaper,  stating  that 
(.\)Ionel  Borjuct  was  coming  with  two  thouiuiiul  soldiers.  On  hearing  Uiis  false 
statement,  the  Indians  wished  to  go  out  and  carry  the  news  to  their  chief.  The  gate 
lieing  o|>eiied,  they  returned  by  themselves  to  the  camp,  mid  related  this  news  to 
Pontiac,  who,  without  showing  astonislimcnt,  said  at  once  that  it  was  false,  and  that 
the  English  spread  the  report  to  frighten  them.  lie  desired  Messrs.  Godfrey  and 
(TmpuUm  to  leave  the  camp  for  a short  time,  saying  that  he  would  call  them  again, 
when  he  hail  mentioned  to  his  jieople  what  they  liml  told  him.  This  he  did  only  to 
have  leisure  to  think  of  some  bad  design.  Al>out  five  in  the  aRemoon,  he  sent  for 
Measrs.  Oodfroy  and  Ciiapoton,  as  also  for  several  other  French  settlers,  and  told  them 
that  he  had  appeasi><1  his  young  (Huiple,  (hat  they  consented  to  make  |Kuice,  but  to 
conclude  it  cfTectually,  he  w'ould  lie  glad  to  sjienk  to  Mr.  (Tompliell,  second  commander, 
in  his  camp,  as  he  had  known  him  three  years,  (the  time  he  had  commanded  the  fort,) 
and  he  and  his  people  looked  on  him  as  on  their  brother.  Hut  the  harlmrian  concealed 
ill  his  Ixisom  a dogger  which  was  to  be  fatal  to  that  wortby  man. 

The  French,  from  whom  he  concealed  his  designs,  believing  he  s|)okc  with  frankness, 
told  him  tiiey  willingly  engjiged  to  bring  Mr.  Campbell,  if  be  would  promise  to  let 
him  return  w'itliout  molestation  after  the  interview.  He  promised  it,  (promises  cost 
him  no  trouble,)  and  the  better  to  cover  his  malice,  he  gave  them  the  calumet  of  peace, 
ns  a certain  piXK»f  of  his  iwople’s  word  and  his  own.  Tlie  French,  csjx*cially  Mt»sj*r!». 
Godfrey  and  Cha[K)ton,  fell  into  the  snare  which  Pontiac  htwl  laid  for  them  and  the 
English.  While  tlie  Indians  were  preparing  this  new  intrigue,  a Frenchman  called 
Gouin,  wlio  by  chance  hod  seen  tliruugh  the  Indians’  designs,  and  who,  in  several 
conversations  he  had  had  with  Pontiac,  had  seen  no  favorable  symptom  towards  the 
English,  and  who  had  had  some  presentiment  of  w'hat  was  going  to  hapjxm  to  Mr. 
('amplx.dl;  desired  a Frenchman,  who  was  passing  before  his  house  on  his  way  to  tlie 
fort,  to  warn  Mr.  Oamphell  of  what  w as  going  on  in  the  camp,  entreating  him  not  to 
leave  the  fort,  and  not  to  trust  the  word  of  a badly-inclintnl  Indian. 

However,  the  French  took  their  way  to  the  fort,  tliinkiiig  tliat  the  mere  presiuico  of 
Mr.  Campbell  would  bo  sufficient  to  appease  the  Indians.  Gouin,  who  saw  them 
coming  at  a distance,  and  who  feared  that  one  warning  was  not  sufticient,  beggwl  M. 
Morau,  to  w hom  he  mentioned  in  a few  words  the  matter  in  question,  to  run  to  the  fort, 
and  again  caution  the  gentlemen  against  going  out.  This  w'os  done  by  M.  Morau,  w'ho 
came  at  full  sjXKjd  to  relate  word  for  word  to  the  officers  M.  Gouin’s  information.  He 
desired,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Mr,  Campliell  not  to  leave  the  fort,  adding,  that  if  he 
went  to  the  camp,  be  would  never  return.  In  the  mean  time  Messrs.  Godfrtiy  and 
Chapoton,  w ith  several  of  the  French,  arrived  at  the  fort,  related  to  the  English  the 
fair  words  of  Pontiac,  and  show'ed  there  the  calumet  of  peace  which  they  ha<l  brought 
l*t.  II  — 33 
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Tlie  calumet  ami  fine  wonl«  bad  nil  the  effect  on  the  Enp:Unh  that  Pontiac  expected, 
and  M.  Oouin’a  two  waminps  were  uwUw.  Aflerwanlt*,  when  it  waa  too  late,  the 
£ngUi>h  wished  they  hntl  listened  to  him  insteml  of  the  others.  Mr.  Cnmpl»ell,  icA<we 
iemiicr  \cuJi&l  for  nothing  but  union  and  coneonl,  tho<iglit  that  it  was  in  his  power,  by 
going  to  the  camp,  to  appease  the  Indians,  and  that  his  presence  for  a single  Tnoment 
would  more  than  suffice  to  restore  |>eace  between  the  two  parties.  This,  joimsl  to  the 
importunities  of  Me.s.<rs.  Godfroy  and  Chajwton,  who  said  the^'  would  venture  their  life 
for  his,  decided  him  to  go  to  the  comp,  lie  went  out,  accompanied  hy  Mr.  M'Dimgal, 
an  officer,  by  M.  La  Butte  and  a great  number  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  fort, 
who  thought  that  in  fact  the  pn*sence  of  this  worthy  man  would  put  an  end  to  this 
caW,  and  afier  hts  return,  which  was  (it  wo.s  said,)  to  take  place  immediately,  they 
would  be  free  to  see  to  tlieir  affairs.  But  they  were  diHnp}»ointed  in  this 
expectation. 

Mr.  Campbell  arrived  at  the  enmp.  The  Indians,  seeing  him  arrive,  uttered  the 
most  frightful  cries.  It  required  all  the  authf>rity  of  Pontiac  to  make  them  k<H*p 
silence.  Pontiac  went  and  met  Mr.  Camplx^ll,  took  liim  hy  the  hand  to  conceal 
his  felonious  designs;  made  him  sit  on  the  same  seat  with  himself,  telling  him  that 
he  was  ghul  to  see  him,  ns  he  considered  him  as  a Frenchman;  that  he  and  his  people 

were  going  to  H]>eak  on  bu.siness.  Mr.  Camplx?ll  remained  a full  hour,  without  the 

Indians  saying  a word  to  him.  Mr.  Carnpljell  drew  a bod  augury  from  this.  He 
communicated  his  thoughts  to  the  French  who  hod  brought  him;  they  told  him  that 
according  to  Pontiiw?  s promise  he  might  leave  when  he  pleased.  He  wished  to  do  so. 
As  he  began  to  grow  a little  uneasy,  he  sent  word  to  Pontiac,  that  as  he  had  nothing 
to  say,  he  was  going  away.  Pontiac,  who  feared  that  such  a valuable  prey  might 
escape  him,  and  who  thought  that  by  detaining  these  two  officers  in  liis  camp,  the 
others  would  accede  to  his  wishes,  announcc<l  that  after  they  hwl  slept  two  nights 
wiUi  him,  he  would  send  them  back  to  the  fort.  Thus  those  gentlemen  found 

tlicmselves  of  their  own  a<*cord  prisoners  of  the  Indians.  The  French  who  had 

accompanied  tliem  returned  more  sad  than  when  they  had  left,  judging  that  it  was 
a stratagem,  by  which  Pontiac  hoped  to  hold  the  officers  of  the  fort  in  clieck.  On 
tlieir  arrival  at  the  fort,  they  related  to  the  commander,  Mr.  Gladwin,  all  that  had 
]>aased  in  the  camp,  and  the  detention  of  his  offic»>r8.  This  ^ve  him  room  to  think 
that  he  would  have  done  Ix'tter  to  believe  M.  Gouin,  in  preference  to  all  tlie  others. 
The  Poux  (Pottawattomics)  who,  as  I have  said,  htul,  in  concert  with  the  Ottowas, 
vowed  the  death  of  the  English,  and  who  had  not  yet  appeared  much  around  the  fort, 
went,  according  to  Pontiac’s  order,  in  the  woods  at  a di.«tance,  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  and  river,  to  stop  all  the  English  who  might  be  on  their  way  to  the  fort,  and 
made  two  prisoners.  They  were  tw'o  men,  w'hom  the  commander  of  St.  Joseph  had 
sent  from  his  fort  lo  bring  letters  here,  to  Mr.  Gladwin.  They  were  taken  and  brought 
to  Pontiac’s  camp,  who  caused  his  people  to  put  them  to  death.  Alxiut  eight  in  the 
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evening^  Poutiiic  sent  messengers  to  the  Iluruns  of  the  wicked  band,  and  to  the  Poux, 
to  let  them  know  what  had  just  happeneil  in  his  camp,  as  also  hU  having  detained 
the  two  officers,  lie  sent  them  word  that  on  the  next  moniing,  vci^*  early,  he  and 
four  of  his  chiefs  would  walk  along  the  coast  before  the  fort,  to  give  new  orders  and 
obtain  ammunition.  He  gave  notici^  to  Ninivoan,  (Ninivois,)  chief  of  the  Poux,  to 
])iace  twenty  of  his  ])coplo  in  an  ambuscade  iiear  the  fort,  that  no  Knglisbmau  might 
go  out  without  being  taken. 

11th  May.  Wednesday,  the  11th  day  of  May,  Pontiac,  a»  a good  general,  onlered 
thirty  of  his  young  people  to  conceal  themselves  near  the  foil,  and  take  all  the 
Kiigli.di  who  might  go  out,  os  also  to  fire  from  time  to  time  on  the  little  IxhU;  while 
he  and  his  chiefs  went  on  the  other  side,  to  give  orders  for  tlie  attack  of  the  fort. 
His  people  did  as  they  had  been  desired,  and  came  to  this  effect  and  placed  themselves 
in  the  suburb,  wliich  was  built  nortlieost  fnmi  tlie  fort,  at  a distance  of  nlwut  four 
hundrtKl  feet;  this  was  a gootl  intivnehmcnt  for  them.  However,  Pontiac,  followed  by 
four  chiefs,  who  w'cre  Macapacelite,  llreton,  Shawawnon  (Chavoinon)  and  hi*  nephew, 
went  through  the  wood  Ijehind  the  fort  to  the  coast  on  the  southwest  of  the  fort ; 
a little  1k*1ow;  they  entereil  the  houses  of  all  the  settlers,  os|KTially  those  who  traded, 
and  desired  them,  in  a six^ech,  to  give  them  powder  and  balls,  adding  that  if  they 
would  not  give  any,  they  would  plunder  their  goods  and  all  their  possessions;  giving 
them  as  a n*ason,  that  they  hml  nothing  more  to  fear  on  tlje  part  of  the  English, 
who  were  unable  to  injure  them.  They  also  gave  them  to  understand  that  all  the 
trilies,  among  whom  the  English  had  traders  or  garrisons,  would  kill  them  (the 
English.)  That  the  Santeux  of  Sjiginaw  and  Grand  river  were  coming  to  join  them. 
That  when  all  were  assembled,  they  would  close  the  way,  so  that  no  more  English 
might  come  and  live  on  Uieir  land*.  The  traders,  /oixeil  by  their  fair  words  and 
threat*,  were  obliged,  to  obtain  peace,  to  give  the  Indians  that  which  they  demanded ; 
and  by  thus  giving  part  of  their  powder  and  baUs,  they  presen-ed  their  poods,  houses, 
and  families.  The  Poux,  who,  in  accordance  with  Pontiac’s  ortlers,  hod  bei*n  to  the 
rendwsvous,  had  their  share ; al\cr  wdiich  they  separated,  to  return  to  the  camp,  and 
distribute  the  ammunition  to  the  w'arriors.  and  take  measures  for  the  attack  intende<l 
for  the  next  day.  During  all  the  day  the  officere  were  verj’  quiet  in  the  fort,  not 
being  troubled  by  the  Indians.  This  induced  many  inmates  of  the  fort  to  ask  the 
commander’s  leave  to  go  out;  tJiis  was  granted,  and  they  went  to  the  coasts,  to  stay 
with  the  settlcre,  leaving  their  houses  and  part  of  their  goo<l8,  hoping  that  this  tratjuxil 
event  would  only  lost  a few  days. 

In  the  nflenmon,  Pontiac  crossed  the  river  with  four  chiefs,  and  went  to  hold  a 
council  with  the  Huron*,  to  induce  the  gotMl  band  to  join  him;  if  they  would  not,  he 
was  determined  to  fall  on  them.  T1k*sc  Indians,  who  had  not  hitherto  left  their 
cottages,  and  who  disliked  all  that  was  going  on,  being  thus  threatened  and  pressed 
closely,  and  being  Ix^sides  so  few  in  number,  were  obliged  to  do  what  the  others 
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required.  The)*  prorai.'fcd  that  the  next  day  afler  mas<s  they  would  join  the  Poux  in 
the  enterprise,  but  they  could  not  come  wxjner,  it  being  a great  featival.  and  they 
could  not  think  of  going  to  fight  without  hearing  niasw.  Pontiac  agrwd  to  wail  until 
then,  and  ordered  the  attack  to  be  put  ofif  until  the  arrival  of  the  Hurona. 

12th  May.  Thursday,  the  twelfth  of  May,  it  Iieing  the  festival  of  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord,  Pontiac,  who  rcgardetl  neither  festivals  nor  Sundaj,-8,  who  thought  all  days 
alike,  professing  no  religion,  onlered  in  the  morning  all  his  young  j>eople  to  !»c  n*ady 
by  the  time  the  Hurons  came,  in  order  to  go  nil  together  to  the  attack;  and  fearing 
that  the  Hurons  might  not  keep  their  word,  he  sent  to  them  one  of  his  chiefs  with 
several  young  |>eople,  U>  tell  them  not  to  fail,  as  soon  as  their  missionary  hsul  finished, 
to  come  to  the  Poux,  as  they  were  waiting  their  arrival  to  commence  tlie  attack.  The 
Hurons  gave  their  won!  and  kept  it.  Although  Pontiac  vi'aitod  for  the  Hurons  to 
commence  the  attack  of  the  fort,  he  hail  however  desired  hw  people  to  take  their 
stations  behind  the  barns  and  stables,  in  order  that  all  might  be  R‘ady  at  the  first 
signal,  and  also  that  they  might  prevent  the  besieged  from  leaving  the  fort. 

Peatan  and  Baby,  lx»th  chiefs  of  the  good  band  of  Hurons,  who  had  hitherto 
riunained  neutral,  and  w'ould  have  wished  iongiT  to  Remain  so,  seeing  themselves  thus 
thR‘atene<l.  assembled  their  band,  which  consisted  of  aUnit  sixty  men,  and  said  to 
them,  BmtlierH,  you  see  os  well  as  we  do  the  situation  of  affairs ; our  only  nltemotive 
is  to  join  our  biothere  the  Ottawa  and  Poux,  or  to  alxindon  our  lauds  unci  flee  with 
our  wives  and  children,  a thing  nut  easily  effecU'd.  Hardly  shall  wo  have  commenced 
the  flight  when  the  Ottawns,  Poux,  and  our  own  Hurons,  w ill  fall  on  us  and  kill  our 
wi%*es  and  children,  and  then  oblige  ti.s  to  do  os  they  do.  WIicros,  if  we  do  it  now, 
we  are  assured  of  the  safety  of  our  wives  ami  children  in  our  village.  We  know  not 
the  w’ishes  of  the  mostiT  of  life ; |x?Tha|M  it  is  He  who  inspires  this  w'ar  to  our  brothers 
the  Ottawos.  If  He  do  not  order  it,  He  will  let  u»  know  His  will,  and  we  shall  at 
any  time  be  able  to  withdraw  without  spilling  the  blood  of  the  English.  Let  us  do 
what  our  bRithers  nH|uirc  of  us.  Let  us  not  ajiarc  ourstdves.”  Immediately  after  this 
speech  tliey  took  a war-clul),  and  sang  the  war-song,  and  invited  their  jx?ople  to  do  the 
same,  while  waiting  for  the  mass  which  their  wives  song,  and  which  they  heard  very 
devoutly.  The  mass  l>oing  over,  every  one  went  to  his  cabin  to  take  the  necessary 
amis.  They  crossed  the  river  in  twelve  canoes,  and  went  to  the  Poux,  who  uttered 
cri^  of  joy  on  seeing  their  arrival.  These  cries  warned  Pontiac  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Hurons,  who  liceame  more  oWtlnate  in  firing  than  all  the  other  ludians  j*»t 

Nintvoan  at  the  head  of  the  Poux,  Takay  and  Peatan  at  the  licod  of  the  Hiiron.s, 
went,  although  without  orders,  and  invested  the  fort  on  one  side.  Pontiac,  heading 
his  people,  did  the  same  on  the  other  side;  and  all  at  the  same  time  commenced 
attacking  the  fort  and  barges.  They  kept  up  a very  sharp  fire  until  seven  in  the 
evening,  remaining  all  this  time  sheltcRd  by  the  buildings,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the 
fort,  which  could  not  do  them  much  injury,  as  they  had  but  one  cannon  fit  for  use. 
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Thin  wuA  but  little  supportetl  by  the  fire  of  the  parri»oii.  All  this  firing  could  have 
but  little  effect  on  the  outside.  The  oflioers  |)creeived  it  in  time.  To  rvnu'cly  this, 
and  give  more  effect  to  the  gun-balls,  they  fiistened  together  with  wire  seveml  lx)lt6 
which  they  made  red-hot  uiid  plai*e<l  in  the  cannon  of  the  Ijattery,  and  sent  this  on 
two  bams  which  were  full  and  thatelu'd;  they  werc  burnt  up  in  leas  than  half  an  hour. 
Thi.s  caused  the  Indians  to  remove  and  take  shelter  lx>himl  the  bill,  to  be  able  to 
continue  their  firing  without  running  any  risk.  The  two  barges,  during  all  this,  were 
not  sparing  of  their  trouble  and  fiowder,  firing  with  much  effect  above  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  fort,  op()ositc  which  they  were  moored.  There  were  in  this  action  two 
Indians  killed  and  two  wounded;  one  of  them  hivl  his  thigh  and  the  other  his  arm 
broken  by  the  same  shot  behind  the  fort.  With  regmil  to  the  Knglish,  they  took  care 
to  conceal  their  dead,  for  fear  the  Indians  would  come  to  know  it.  Notwithstanding 
their  precautions  it  w*as  know'ti  that  several  were  killetl  in  the  large  barge,  and  many 
wounded  in  the  barges  ami  fort  This  wtis  R*en  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

AlM>ut  seven  in  the  evening,  the  fire  of  the  Indians  having  abated  a little,  the 
commander  fearing  lest  the  Indians  might  be  favored  by  the  night,  make  some  attempt 
to  stonu  the  fort  or  set  it  on  fire,  ordered  two  things  to  be  done;  first,  that  tulw  and 
barrels  should  be  placed  at  the  four  comers  of  the  fort,  in  the  streets  ami  on  the 
ramparts,  and  that  the  French  who  had  voluntarily  remained  in  the  fort  (twenty  in 
number)  should  draw  water  from  the  wells  to  fill  those  vessels — secondly,  as  they 
were  few  in  number,  and  there  was  no  probability  that  the  expected  succor  might 
verj’  soon  arrive,  and  the  lack  of  |K*ople,  ammunition  and  provisions,  would  prevent 
their  standing  out.  Having  first  onlered  the  French  to  withdraw  to  their  houses  at 
curfew  and  put  out  their  fires,  they  directed  the  soldiers  to  oanry  from  the  fort  to  the 
bargi^s  the  baggage  of  the  officers,  their  own,  and  that  of  the  traders ; and  that  every 
one  should  Ijc  reatly  to  start  for  Niagara  at  the  first  signal. 

Nothing  happened  during  the  night;  this  made  the  Knglish  think  that  they  might 
keep  the  fort  longer  than  they  had  lnojxsl.  They  came  a little  to  their  se»scs  to  sustain 
the  attack  which  took  ])lnce  on  the  next  day. 

13th  May.  Almost  all  the  Indians  w’ho  inhabit  these  regions  are  like  the  wind, 
going  only  by  puffs.  If  they  knew  they  should  lose  some  of  their  warriors  in  ginng 
to  war,  they  would  not  go.  This  often  makes  them  end  a war  almost  when  they 
commence  it.  Sometimes,  however,  it  only  excites  them  more.  These  Indians,  as  I 
have  said,  had  some  |)coplc  killed  and  woundwl;  this  induced  them  to  juggle  to  find 
out  how  they  could  manage  to  lose  no  more  warriors,  and  to  obtain  the  fort,  which 
they  said  must  sooner  or  later  come  into  their  hands,  considering  the  reinforcement 
which,  according  to  their  account,  was  coming  in  a short  time. 

The  Indiana,  in  the  preceding  day,  hod  been  so  active  that  when  evening  came, 
they  were  overcome  with  fatigue.  They  went  to  rest,  and  slept  all  the  night  and 
aluioist  the  w'liole  of  the  morning.  The  commander,  who  with  the  dawn  of  day 
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expected  an  attack,  and  who,  with  hi«  officers,  liad  watched  all  the  night  on  the 
rampart,  to  give  orders  and  prevent  surprine,  seeing  the  Indiana  so  quiet,  ordered  that 
the  intrenchincnta  of  the  Indians  should  promptly  be  destroyed  by  fire.  To  effect 
thiK,  Mr.  Hopkins,  captain  of  a new  oonijMUjy  and  a good  officer,  went  out  at  the  head 
of  forty  volunteers  completely  armed,  and  act  fire  to  the  suburbs,  which  was  soon 
burnt  up,  except  two  houses  w'hich  the  fire  could  not  reach.  They  immediately 
returned  to  the  fort,  to  give  time  to  Jinother  officer  to  go  on  a similar  expedition  on 
another  side.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Hays,  a lieutenant  in  the  American  troops, 
who  sallied  out  vrith  thirty  men,  and  set  fire  to  two  bams  and  stables  behind  the  fort, 
and  immediately  returned,  thinking  that  Pontiac  ami  his  Indians,  seeing  these  fires  at 
a distance,  might  try  to  prevent  their  retreat ; but,  fortunately,  some  oilier  thing 
occupied  Iiiin  all  the  luonnng.  There  were,  however,  a few'  on  the  watch,  but 
80  few  in  luimlier,  that  they  did  not  dare  show  themselves,  or  fire,  for  fear  that  if 
they  were  disoovered  they  might  be  fired  at.  Thus  l>oth  parties  feared  each 
other. 

While  the  English  officers,  with  part  of  tlieir  troojw,  were  endeavoring  to  render 
the  vicinity  of  the  fort  free  and  clear,  all  the  Indians  in  Pontiac’s  camp  held  a council, 
to  which  the  oldest  French  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  had  been  called.  The  Indians 
tried  by  fair  words  to  induce  tbi«c  to  join  them,  to  xuMruct  them  in  opening  a ta*nch, 
which  the  French  did  not  w'ish  to  do;  besides,  the  greatest  part  of  thorn  knew' not 
the  way,  and  thoae  who  did,  took  gocMl  care  not  to  say  any  thing  about  it ; on  the 
contraiy',  they  said  they  were  unacqiminUs]  with  such  work.  Pontiac,  seeing  he  could 
make  no  impression  upon  them,  and  who  did  not  as  yet  wish  to  obtain  by  force  what 
he  hoped  they  would  grant  by  their  own  free  will,  (1  mean  their  labor,)  attempted  a 
new  trick.  He  desired  Mr.  La  BuUe  to  tel!  Mr.  Campbell  to  write  to  the  commander 
what  ho  was  al>out  dictating,  in  presence  of  all  hU  brothers,  the  French.  Mr. 
Campbell,  w'ho  did  not  wi.sh  to  displease  a man  whose  wickedness  he  liegan  to 
discover,  obeyed.  This  letter  mentioned  that  Pontiac  granted  the  commander  liberty 
to  withdraw  with  all  his  people,  taking  only  what  they  actually  luul  al^ut  their 
persons,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Bellcrtre;  and  that  the  remainder  of  their 
piviperty  and  that  of  the  traders  should  remain  for  him.  He  thought  that  granting 
their  lives  was  doing  much.  He  pmmi.Hcd,  that  himself  and  his  (leople  should  do 
them  no  hann,  and  that  he  would  answer  for  the  other  nations;  and,  if  the 
commander  did  not  consent  to  their  conditions,  he  would  recommence  the  attack  and 
storm  the  tort,  and  if  he  took  him  alive,  be  would  treat  him  ns  the  Indians  iicat  their 
prisoners;  and  that  he  must  liave  a speedy  answer. 

This  letter  was  brought  to  the  commander  by  a Frenchman.  Ho  read  it,  and, 
without  caring  much  for  an  Indian  speech,  replied,  that  neither  he  nor  his  officers  had 
any  wish  to  imr  off  their  noses  to  please  the  Indians,  os  by  leaving  the  fort  he  ran 
the  risk  of  losing  hia  life  in  his  own  country;  and,  as  the  king  had  sent  him  to 
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command  the  fort,  be  would  remain  there  until  death ; adding,  tliat  he  cared  very 
little  for  his  threats  and  those  of  the  otlicr  Indians. 

Pontiac,  who  had  flatten'd  hiiiiHelf  with  the  idea  of  intiinidating  the  commander  by 
this  letter,  and  who  was  in  hopes  of  plundering  the  merchandise  of  the  traders,  was 
much  disappointed  in  itH^eiving  so  diy'  an  answer.  He  learnt,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sallies  mo<lQ  by  the  KnglL«h  and  the  destruction  of  his  iiitrenclimenU.  He  was  ready 
to  hurst  with  spite.  He  onleretl  his  pe4»ple  to  return  to  the  fort,  and  recommence  the 
attack.  This  they  did  with  as  much  spirit  as  on  the  preceding  day;  but  they  did  not 
come  80  near,  having  only  two  buildings  to  conceal  them,  they  could  not  all  stand 
U'hiiid  them.  Some  were  farther  oflT,  firing  from  behind  the  hi1h»ck  ; their  balls  often 
passed  above  the  fort.  Nevcrtheles-s  the  sharpness  of  the  fire  rernkTcd  the  Knglish 
uneasy,  fearing  all  the  time  an  assault.  They  were  us  ujxin  thorns,  and  hesitated, 
whether  they  should  remain  or  cscajio  by  water.  What  reassured  them  a little,  was  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  for  a longtime  dwelt  among  the  Eric  Indians,  and  Inul  also  gone 
to  war  with  them.  He  explained  to  the  English  the  manner  of  Indian  warfare, 
assuring  them,  on  his  life,  tiiat  the  Indians  would  never  attempt  to  storm  the  fort. 
This  assurance,  coming  from  a man  disintcrestcfl,  acquainted  ^vith  Uie  ways  of  the 
Indians,  witli  their  manner  of  making  war,  (which  he  explained  to  the  commander 
and  officers,)  rendered  their  minds  easy.  The  firing  of  the  Indians  only  lastwl  until 
seven  in  the  evening,  after  which  they  only  fired  at  long  intervals.  However,  the 
commander  and  officers  sjKmt  this  night  like  the  last,  that  they  might  not  be 
surprisctf. 

The  Ilimms  knew'  nothing  of  w'hat  was  taking  place  in  Pontiocs  camp,  not  having 
been  warned  to  conuf  to  the  council.  Tliinktng  that  no  attack  would  take  place,  they 
did  not  come  to  harass  the  besieged.  Having  hourtl  the  approach  of  a trader,  with 
barges  loaded  W'ith  grxxis  for  themselves  and  the  traders  of  the  fort,  ns  also  with 
rr/reshfuents  for  the  officers,  they  w'ent  and  waited  for  him  down  the  river.  The 
traders,  not  aware  of  w'hat  was  going  to  hapjicn,  seeing  the  Indians  on  the  shore 
calling  them,  thought  they  wanted  to  exchange  venison,  ns  they  sometimes  do,  and 
went  to  them.  The  Indians  t<x»k  and  tied  them  with  Ik'Us,  and  sent  away  all  the 
French  who  were  in  the  barges,  without  hurting  them.  They  took  the  baig:es,  with 
the  English  traders  mid  their  assistnnt.s,  to  their  village,  where,  on  their  arrival,  they 
slew  a part  of  their  prisoners,  ami  adoptwl  the  others. 

One  Jackman,  who  acted  na  conductor  of  a barge,  was  given  by  the  Hurons  to  the 
Poiix,  who  acccp!e<l  and  kept  him  among  them.  The  gotwls  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hurons,  ami  occupied  them  so  much  that  they  torgot  the  fort.  Among  the 
giKxls  were  liquors.  Tlie  Huron  w'omcn,  fearing  that  liquor  would  cause  their  husbands 
to  commit  greater  fooleries  than  those  they  had  oommenoed,  threw  themselves  on  the 
barrels,  burst  them  open,  and  spilt  the  contents,  except  a Ixirrel  of  thirty-two  quarts, 
which  one  Indian  hxik  from  the  women  and  concealed  in  the  wootls.  It  was  divided 
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between  tliem  an«l  tlio  Poux.  Veiy  few  of  tliem  however  dmiik  any,  for  fear  It  might 
contain  |K>iH(>n.  They  had  Ijeen  told  that  the  English  W'Lshed  to  |K)iMin  them. 

14th  May.  Saturday,  I4tli,  the  Indians,  who  had  undergone  much  fatigue  in  firing 
at  tlie  fort,  slept,  waiting  for  tlie  time  of  rccomineiiclng  liustilitios,  which  was  about 
tc?n  in  the  monting.  The  commander  orderc<l  his  people  to  improve  the  respite,  by 
finishing  the  work  which  had  been  c(»mmcnced  on  the  preceding  day.  Tins  wa<  done 
by  a twrgc'ant,  who  went  out  at  the  bead  of  twenty  men  (volunteers)  and  burnt  two 
bams  which  ha4l  csca|)cd  fiit*  the  preinnling  day  through  the  approacli  of  the  Indians. 
This  done,  the  incendiaries  came  back,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  was  free.  Tlicy 
could  then  see  ever^'  thing  from  the  posits  of  enclosure  to  the  top  of  the  hillock.  This 
was  doing  great  injury  to  the  Indians,  who,  perceiving  this  expedition,  came  to  prevent 
it,  thinking  they  would  arrive  soon  enough.  Tliey  were  disap(K>iiited,  and  fi>und 
nothing  to  shelter  them  from  the  fire  except  the  hillock,  behind  wiiich  they  placed 
thcmselve.«,  and  commenced  the  same  game  ns  on  the  preceding  days.  The  English, 
who  cx|K*cted  it,  were  not  surjirised  to  see  the  attack  recommenced,  as  they  were 
beginning  to  be  accn.stomeil  to  it.  They  however  divadinl  an  assanll,  as  in  the  night 
they  hod  Ijcoii  advised  by  a Freneltman  that  the  Indians  were  going  to  storm  it;  and 
the  steps  taken  by  the  latter  this  day,  more  than  the  preceding,  showed  their  intention 
to  bo  such.  The  only  nwurco  of  the  English  in  such  an  einergtmcy  was  to  go  into 
their  barges,  w here  their  baggage  had  liecn  ever  since  the  first  day,  and  then  to  sail 
for  Niagara.  This  did  not  come  to  pass.  They  were  assured  that  if  the  Indians  did 
not  storm  the  fort  this  day,  they  w'ould  never  do  it,  as  they  knew  well  that  in  bo  doing 
tliey  would  lose  some  of  their  people,  and  this  they  dreiuled  too  much. 

Father  Potier,  a Jesuit  mi-ssionary  of  the  Hurons,  who,  in  the  quality  and  by  the 
power  that  he  Inul  over  them,  hml  brought  part  of  them,  particularly  tlie  good  band, 
within  tlie  Ixmnds  of  tranquillity  by  refusing  tliem  the  sacrament;  and  wdio,  to  finish 
bringing  them  all  to  order,  needed  aid,  desired  Mr.  Lal>oisc,  an  inhabitant  of  tlio  fort, 
who  hod  then  been  for  some  time  at  home,  to  cross  the  river,  to  go  and  entreat  in  his 
name  the  oldest  and  moit  sensible  inhabitants,  those  whom  he  knew  to  l>e  loved  and 
res|«ctcd  by  the  Indians,  to  come  and  join  him  to  stop  the  storm,  which  in  threatening 
the  English  appeared  to  threaten  the  French.  M.  Lahoise  did  os  he  was  desired. 
The  French,  who  knew  and  respected  the  Father  Jesuit  as  a worthy  eccle»iastic,  and 
ooiisiderctl  him  os  a saint  ujxin  earth,  went  willingly  to  his  residencxi.  Thi^'  concerted 
together  the  means  to  be  used  to  soften  Pontiac,  and  the  arguments  to  be  used  to 
induce  him  to  discontinue  tins  intestine  war. 

The  French,  atU*r  this  deliberation,  went,  twelve  in  number,  (the  most  resj>ectable,) 
to  Pontiac’s  camp,  who  was  much  suqiriscd  to  see  them,  and  asked  them  the  cause  of 
their  visit  Tlie  deputies,  seeing  him  so  cosy  of  access,  flattered  themselves  with  n 
good  succci^.  and  told  him  they  eame  for  good  aflalrs ; whereupon.  Pontiac  took  them 
to  M,  Baptiste  Melodies'  house,  where  they  found  Messrs.  Camplxdl  and  M*Dougal,  hU 
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two  prisoners.  He  called  his  cUiefH  to  come  and  licar  the  good  woi'ds  of  their  brothers 
the  French.  When  they  had  all  arrived,  the  oldest  of  the  French  s|K>ke  in  the  name 
of  all  the  settlers,  and  asked  Pontiac  what  were  his  intentions  in  this  w ar.  He  replied 
that  hi.s  intention  wa**  to  drive  the  English  from  the  fort  and  from  their  lands,  to  make 
room  for  the  French  commander,  who  he  hml  Wn  told  was  to  arrive  soon. 

The  French  told  him,  that  since  he  so  soon  expected  a French  commander,  he  had 
better  remain  quiet  on  his  mat,  that  it  would  )>e  time  enough  to  attack  the  fort  on  his 
arrival.  In  vain  did  they  tell  )nm  that  this  war  ruined  them,  and  prevented  their 
attending  to  their  aiTuirs,  using  the  most  toucliing  Indian  expressions  to  show  him  their 
distress.  PontiiM:  persisting  in  the  same  sentiments,  and  moved  by  nothing,  replied, 
that  to  be  sooner  frc*e,  they  had  bettor  join  him  in  driving  away  the  English,  and  that 
afterwards  they  would  return  to  their  lands,  waiting  for  the  French  who  were  coming. 
The  Frencli  replied  that  this  was  imisjssible,  as  they  had  promised  to  be  faithful  to 
the  English.  Thus,  nothing  iMing  gained  on  cither  side,  the  Fr»>nch  were  obliged  to 
return  to  Father  Potier,  who  made  them  an  exhortation  on  their  present  calamity, 
desiring  them  to  pray  w*iih  fervor,  that  bcavoii  might  withdraw'  this  war  w'hich 
injund  them.  This  they  promised,  and  each  ndumed  to  his  liousc,  more  fatigued  w ith 
this  uscUtss  stop,  thim  pleased  with  hU  enterprise. 

16th  May.  Sunday,  15th  May,  the  Indians,  who  had  s|)ont  uselessly  the  three 
preceding  days,  resulvid  on  remaining  still,  awaiting  the  reinforcement  which  they 
expected  from  the  SauUeure  of  Grand  river,  who,  they  said,  would  shortly  arrive, 
hoping  that  with  their  help  they  would  more  easily  achieve  their  foolish  cntoqiriae. 
The  English,  who  had  paasod  a very  quiet  night,  and  saw  no  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  in  the  monung,  hoped  that  things,  with  regard  to  the  Indians,  would  take 
a better  aspect  than  it  was  at  first  aiiticii>atcd.  The  commander,  who,  although 
somewhat  uneasy,  had  never  lost  courage,  ordered  that  during  the  inaction  they  should 
destroy  M.  La  Buttes  ganlen.  This  was  executed  by  the  officers  at  the  head  of  forty 
volunteers ; they  destroyed  the  garden,  of  which  the  enclosure  was  mode  of  cedar  posts 
ten  feet  high.  It  contained  a quantity  of  fruit-trees  and  the  gardener’s  house,  which 
the  Indians  had  found  great  service.  The  poets  were  tom  up,  the  house  burnt,  and 
the  trees  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the  river.  This  was  done  in  a very  short  time, 
and  the  men  returned  to  the  fort  without  molestation.  The  Indians,  however,  saw 
them,  but,  finding  themselves  that  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  their 
retreat,  they  remained  quiet  until  one  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  fired  a few  shots  at 
the  little  barge,  but  this  was  a mere  waste  of  powder  on  their  part. 

The  English,  who  hitherto  hod  scarcely  had  time  to  breathe,  seeing,  that  to  all 
appearances  they  would  not  be  harassed  that  day,  caused  some  of  their  men  to  take 
repose  until  the  evening.  The  others  labored  to  render  the  two  cannons  of  some  use. 
They  hiwl  until  now  been  of  no  service  for  want  of  a place.  The  commander  ordered 
that  on  eai’h  side  of  the  large  gate  of  the  fort,  w'hich  faced  the  highway  on  the  south- 
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west  Bide,  should  be  made  one  {x>rt-ho1c  to  jdacc  the  cannons,  one  of  which  was  to 
sweep  the  highway,  and  the  other  to  point  towards  the  dwelling  of  M.  Jae(jue«  St. 
Martin  on  the  eatne  eufe. 

IGth  May.  Monday,  IGth  May,  the  comraamler,  who  hml  learnt  that  the  gtxxl 
band  of  Iluruns  had  withdrawn  from  the  cabtt/,  by  the  metliation  of  Fntlier  Potier 
their  missionary,  and  that,  in  order  to  have  no  more  to  do  w'ith  it,  they  hml  gone  into 
another  district,  resolved  to  give  the  wicked  band  rfx>m  to  rejxmt  their  foolishness  in 
sending  the  large  liarge  to  ravage  their  village  with  cannon,  and  bum  it  up  if  ptjssihle. 
They  were  also  on  the  way  to  do  the  same  with  the  Poux.  Captain  Hopkins  hail  the 
command  of  this  expetlition ; O^rcr  Hay,  ten  soldiers,  and  one  tnuler  went  on  boartl 
the  large  barge.  The  wind,  which  had  turned  to  the  east,  ajipoared  to  favor  them  in 
their  expedition.  They  look  up  tlieir  anchor  to  go  down  to  tl»e  right  of  the  two 
villages,  but  had  not  gone  one  eighth  of  a league,  when  the  wind  turned  to  the  south 
and  increa.*^.  Tlie  wind  wn.s  then  almost  in  front  of  them,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  tack  aliout  to  arrive  at  their  destination ; this  they  did.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  (he  coasts,  unacquainted  with  their  manceuvre,  were  afraid,  thinking  the  Knglish 
were  ^ing  to  fire  at  them,  and  that  the  Isirge  mendy  came  down  to  ravage  the  coasts, 
and  bum  the  houses,  a thing  which  they  could  not  do,  having  no  forge  on  board. 
Some  of  the  settlers,  however,  went  and  concealed  their  goods  in  ditches  in  the  middle 
of  their  farms,  and  some  in  the  wooils.  Other  French  inhabitants,  who  were 
actpiaiiitcd  with  the  movements  of  the  baige,  came  and  quieted  them,  showing  them 
that  their  fears  w'ere  groundless.  An  event  which  most  tended  to  tranquillize  them, 
was  what  hap{x>ned  to  the  barge,  and  which  w'ould  have  caused  its  entire  destruction 
had  any  Indians  lieen  near.  The  wind,  w'hieh  w'cnt  on  increasing,  was  against  the 
barge.  The  English,  who  wished  by  all  means  to  go  to  the  Indian  villages,  sailetl 
against  the  wind  from  one  owist  to  (he  other.  As  they  wished  to  tack,  there  came  a 
puff  of  wind  which  took  the  sails  in  every  direction,  and  stranded  the  bai^e  alx>ut 
twenty  feet  from  the  land,  and  a quarter  of  a league  from  the  fort;  the  Iwrge  for 
about  a quarter  of  an  liour  was  nearly  on  its  side;  they  were  obliged,  at  all  hazarrls, 
to  and  cast  anchor  about  sixty  yards  off  the  land,  to  free  the  barge ; by  dint  of 
labor  they  succeeded,  and  returned  dripping  wet  to  the  fort,  very  glad  to  have  escaped 
the  claiM  of  the  Indians;  for  certainly,  in  the  situation  in  which  the  barge  was  placed, 
ten  Indians  would  have  done  iheira^tjira  without  their  Iwng  able  to  defend  themselves, 
and  liiey  would  have  paid  dearly  for  their  imprudence.  Some  Indians,  it  is  true,  saw 
them  from  a distance,  and  came  to  fall  on  them,  but  they  were  loo  late,  and  might 
have  repeated  the  proverb,  **  While  the  d<^  is  eating  the  wolf  escapes.”  They  were 
BO  vexed  to  have  so  favorable  an  opportunity,  that  they  fired  at  (he  fort  from  two  till 
»x  in  the  evening,  without  killing  a fly.  During  that  time,  (he  French  who  had 
remained  in  the  fort,  w'ere  drawing  water  from  the  wells  and  carrying  it  into  the 
vessels  destined  to  receive  it. 
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17tli  May.  Oii  Tuc»s<lay,  May  Pontiac,  who  in  oommciicuig  this  war  liad  not 
taken  care  to  collect  provisions,  was  ohlijrcil  to  employ  cunning  to  obtain  some.  lie 
ami  four  of  his  chiefs  went  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  to  ask  for  provisions,  which 
they  were  determined  to  obtain  with  or  without  their  consent,  threatening  to  kill  the 
cattle.  This  they  ha«l  indeed  coimnonced  doing,  although  many  of  the  settlers  fwl 
even  thirty  of  tlicm,  which  did  not  prevent  their  doing  damage.  The  settlers,  who 
drctuled  lest  the  Indians  might  turn  i^ainst  them,  granted  the  demands  of  the  chiefs, 
ami  every  settler  contributed  in  furnishing  food  to  those  Indians  who  dwelt  on  his  side 
of  the  river;  so  that  Pontiac  and  his  {)Cop1c  h:ul  their  sustenance  fnmi  the  north 
coast.  Ninivona  and  trilxj  had  theirs  from  the  southwest  coast,  ojid  the  Ilurons  from 
the  east  ami  south.  About  ten  o’clock,  when  each  nation  was  provided  with  food,  the 
chiefs  Assomblcd  in  Pontiac’s  camp,  and  decided  in  a council  among  themselves,  that  no 
Frenchman  residing  out  of  tl»e  fort  shoiihl  go  there,  and  tliat  no  inhabitant  of  it 
should  go  out.  For,  said  they,  those  wiio  reside  within  mention  all  that  happens 
there,  and  those  who  reside  outside  mention  all  that  takes  place  in  the  camp;  and  the 
effect  of  all  that  is  bad.  Their  leasons  were  goo<l  enough,  for  in  effect  atnne  of  the 
Frcncli,  under  the  pretext  of  restoring  hannony  between  the  parties,  sowed  dissension. 
They  agreiKl  to  pla<*c  at  each  end  of  the  fort  a guard  of  twenty  from  each  nation. 
They  were  to  prevent  all  intercourse,  and  fire  on  those  who  attempted  to  pass.  This 
was  said  and  done.  Some  of  the  French  who  tried  to  jmss,  very  nearly,  were  the 
of  their  attempt.  In  the  course  of  the  aftenioon,  a few  sliots  were  exchanged 
without  injuiy. 

18th  May.  On  Wednesday,  May  18th,  the  Indians  Ixiiig  engaged  with  a design 
(hey  ha*I  conwived  a few  days  before,  of  sending  to  M.  de  Is5on  in  Illinois,  forgot  the 
fort  during  the  whole  of  this  day.  Pontiac  assembled  the  chiefs  and  most  n‘S|)ected 
of  each  nation  to  hold  a council ; he  sent  messengers  to  the  oldest  French  to  invite 
them  to  the  council,  where  they  admitted  the  two  offieers,  their  priamers.  All  having 
arrived,  Pontiac  took  a trur-tnttnjmm  (?)  and  said,  addressing  himself  to  all, 
“You  ore  acquainted  with  the  reasons  which  moke  me  act  as  I do;  I have  negU*cted 
no  opportunity  of  showing  my  wishes;  but,  as  I fear  our  Father  may  not  arrive  soim 
enough  to  take  possession  of  the  fort,  wlien  1 have  expelled  or  killed  the  English,  and 
that  the  French  having  no  commander,  my  brothers,  the  Indians,  may  insult  them : 
I have  determined,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  to  send  to  Illinois  messengers  from  our 
brothers,  the  French,  ami  ourselves,  to  carry  our  wampum  belts  and  our  words  to  our 
Father,  M.  de  lAm ; to  desire  him  to  send  us  a French  commander  to  guide  u.s  and 
take  the  place  from  the  English.  Y'ou,  my  brothers,  will  please  me  by  writing  to 
your  Father  on  the  subject,  joining  your  wonls  to  mine.”  lie  sent  for  a writer,  in 
presence  of  hU  two  prisoners,  and  doHire<l  him  to  write  to  M.  de  IA>n  tlie  reasons  of 
his  actions,  as  I have  mentioned  them  in  the  commencement  of  this  writing.  lie 
joined  to  this  a letter  from  the  French,  who  earnestly  bcseechcd  M.  de  Leon, 
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considering  the  circumstanceH,  to  quiet  the  nations.  All  those  writings  l>eiiig  finished, 
Pontiac,  who  directed  eveiy  thing,  named  (he  tw’o  Frenchmen  and  the  two  Indians 
whom  he  wished  to  carry  the  letters  and  w'ords,  desiring  them  to  get  ready  to  start 
the  next  inonnng;  and  that  those  of  the  French  and  Indians  who  wished  to  go  might 
speak ; that  be  would  not  prevent  them,  but  would  make  the  inhabitants  give  them 
all  they  needled  for  the  journey. 

19th  May.  On  M<uulay  the  19th,  Pontiac,  who  thought  that  M.  de  I./wi  would, 
agreeahly  to  his  wislu's,  send  a commander,  hastenetl  in  the  moniing  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  his  mCMi<etigers.  He  ma<le  them  go  on  l)oanl  a canoe,  and  told  them  to 
go  and  wait  for  him  Ix^low  the  fort,  at  the  mill ; that  he  was  going  along  the  coast  to 
get  them  provisions.  He  went  from  house  to  house,  to  ask  of  every  one,  wcording  t<» 
hia  moans,  provislona  and  aimminitiun  fur  his  couriers^  in  onler  that  they  might 
quietly  depart.  The  travellers,  having  receivetl  the  nm*ssaiy  things,  departed,  about 
ten,  for  Illinois.  The  messengers  lK*ing  gone,  Pontiac  returned  to  hia  camp,  and 
ordertKl  his  young  people  to  go  and  amuse  themselves  by  firing  at  the  barges,  merely 
to  harass  them,  knowing  very  well  they  could  not  injure  them.  They  continued  this 
until  five  in  the  afternoon,  when,  weary  of  firing,  they  retumed  to  the  camp  to 
repose,  after  the  fiitigiK?  (hey  Iiiwl  incurred  su  uselessly. 

20th  May.  Friday,  May  the  20th,  the  commander,  who  intended  to  send  one  of  the 
barges  to  Niagiira,  and  who  wisIkhI  to  ha.’*ten  the  arrival  of  the  succor  he  hiul  daily 
e.xpected  for  a considerable  time,  onlered  Mr.  lA^grand,  who  was  appointed  judge 
in.stead  of  Mr.  St.  Cosrac,  to  desire  the  French  who  dwelt  in  the  fort  to  pick  up  the 
stones  which  were  in  the  streets,  and  cany*  them  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  sen*e  as 
ballast  for  the  barge  which  was  to  go.  They  change*!  places  with  the  barges,  and  the 
soldiers  took  the  stones  to  the  smallest.  Tliis  day  passed  without  any  hostility  on 
cither  side. 

21st  May.  Saturday,  May  21st,  at  eleven  A.  M.,  the  barge  left  its  station  opjx>site 
the  fort,  to  go  to  the  hernl  of  I^ke  Erie  to  discover  if  tin?  it*inforcemcnt  expected  by 
tlie  English  was  coming.  The  crew  were  ordcretl  to  remain  stationary  eight  days,  to 
favor  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement,  and  at  tire  end  of  that  time  to  proceed  to 
Niagara.  The  Indians,  either  through  laiiness  or  contempt,  neither  fired  at  the  fi>rt 
nor  at  the  barge.  Al>out  five  in  the  evening  they  knew  in  the  fort  of  a Frenchman 
who  had  gone  out  of  the  fort,  that  Cekaas,  great  chief  of  the  Haulteurs  of  Grand  river 
had  arrived,  according  to  Pontiac’s  request,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  bis 
tribe. 

22d  May.  Sunday,  .May  22d,  it  being  Penteoost-<lay,  a most  imjK'tuous  wind  and 
heavy  rain  obliged  both  parties  to  remain  quiet. 

23d.  The  weather  in  the  moniing  (May  23d,  Monday)  somewhat  rambling  that 
of  the  day  preceding,  kept  the  Indians  quiet.  The  commander,  who  niiKtrusted  lln'm, 
and  foresaw  they  would  not  longer  remaui  still,  and  who  wished  to  use  every  means 
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of  defence  againitt  any  attempU  which  might  !jc  made,  onlercd  that  all  tlie  iron  and 
8toel  which  were  in  tlie  warehouw  >»hould  be  converted  into  war-clubft,  awordw,  lonet‘«, 
and  hookn,  to  arm  hin  m>ldierH  and  provide  against  an  assault,  in  ease  the  Indians 
shmdd  attempt  to  storm  the  fort.  This  was  done  by  two  French  blacksmiths  who 
were  in  the  fort.  Almut  four  in  the  attemoon  it  was  reported  in  the  fort  that  the 
Indians  were  going  to  set  the  fort  on  fire,  the  posts  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  houses 
inside;  this  was  to  Ixj  done  with  ignited  arrows.  This,  however,  they  could  not  do, 
as  luckily  tliey  hod  nut  the  necessary  things.  But  as  a measure  of  precaution,  and  to 
prevent  suq)rise,  they  put  on  the  royal  store-house,  and  on  the  houses,  ladders,  at  the 
foot  of  w’hich  were  tulia  full  of  water,  to  lie  used  if  w'anted.  The  commander  ordered 
the  French  inhabitants  of  the  fort  to  watch  during  the  Avhole  night,  and  that  three  or 
four  should  collect  in  everj*  house,  that  they  might  be  ready  at  the  first  Avaniing. 
About  two  in  the  nftenioon  the  weatlicr  became  fair.  They  expecUnl  then  that  the 
Indians  would  make  some  incurtthm ; this  however  did  not  come  to  paas,  and  the 
remainder  of  llic  day  elapsed  as  in  the  morning. 

May  24th.  Tuesday,  May  24th,  the  Indians,  who  had  been  idle  the  day  before, 
remained  so  this  day  until  four,  when  shaking  otf  their  slothfulncss,  they  reoonimcnee<I 
firing  nt  the  fort,  and  did  not  stop  until  midnight.  Their  firing  had  no  more  effect 
than  if  they  had  reinaine<1  quiet,  having  merely  wasted  powder  and  balls. 

The  commander,  who  foresaw  that  tins  trxujical  might  not  end  verj’  quickly, 
and  tliat  it  might  not  lie  easy  to  obtain  provisions  from  the  outside,  fearing  also  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  before  the  return  of  tlic  barge  and  the  arrival  of  the  convoy 
which  he  daily  expected,  ordered,  that  to  obviate  this,  they  should  make  a scorch  in 
all  the  French  houses,  to  take  from  them  cveiy  superfluous  article  they  might  have,  in 
order  to  eoonomiM:  them  for  the  su.stenance  of  his  |xNjple.  This  wjis  done  by  officer 
ITay,  the  commissioner  of  the  victualling,  and  the  judge,  who  went  to  every  Imuiso 
collecting  wheat,  flour,  |x*as,  as  also  some  maize  belonging  to  the  Indians,  and  of  which 
the  French  had  the  care,  and  which  they  had  neglected  to  take  aw’ay  before  com- 
mencing their  foolish  undertaking.  They  also  collected  oil,  tallow,  and  every  article 
of  food,  making  a list  of  all.  stating  every  separate  thing,  and  the  names  of  the  owneiw, 
to  whom  they  gave  bills.  The  Indian  com  belonging  to  the  Indians  was  alone  con- 
fiscatcnl.  All  the  provisions  were  carried  to  the  public  stondiouse,  and  were  taken  care 
of  against  the  scarcity  with  which  the  English  were  threatciitKl. 

May  25th.  Wisluesday,  May  25th,  the  Indians,  w'ho,  during  part  of  the  preceding 
night,  had  fatigued  themselves  with  using  ammunition  to  no  puqx»«e,  rested  until  five 
in  the  afternoon,  w'hen  they  recommenced  ns  the  day  before.  The  chiefs  and  old  men 
did  not  fire,  but  while  the  others  were  sleeping,  walked  al)out  to  examine  exaty  thing, 
that  there  might  be  no  surprise.  They  were  all  the  time  mistrustful  of  the  English. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  were  divided  by  different  sentiments.  Some,  the  tnily 
worthy  people,  penetrated  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  religion,  bewailed  the 
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foolish  entcq>ri8c  of  the  Indians,  and  would  willingly  have  given  nil  their  possessions 
to  stop  tlie  nations,  and  restore  i)oncc.  Others,  govenied  by  nn  ill-founded  sentiment 
of  antipathy,  and  over  whom  submission  and  respect  had  no  jx>wer,  would  willingly 
have  taken  the  part  of  the  Indians,  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  incurring  general 
contempt.  iSome  were  undecided,  not  knowing  what  part  to  take.  All  were  weary 
of  the  war  and  of  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  and  had  assembled  several  times  at 
the  houses  of  the  oldest  inhahitants  to  concert  some  plan  of  stopping  the  nations. 
They  resolved  to  go  to  Pontiac's  camp  and  ask  him  for  a council,  and  to  try  to  find 
out  his  views  respecting  the  war.  To  effect  this,  fifteen  of  the  most  respected,  being 
known  and  liked  by  the  Indians,  went  to  the  camp  and  asked  for  a council.  PonUac, 
who  hull  not  been  warneil  of  tliis  visit,  was  surprised,  and  l>egan  to  sus|>cct  there  was 
some  hidden  meaning  in  it  which  he  could  not  find  out.  He  however  received  them 
well,  ami  asked  what  brought  them,  fur  his  curiosity  did  not  allow  him  to  wait  until 
they  should  mention  it  of  their  own  accord.  They  all  rejdied  that  they  came  to  speak 
nn  business,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  if  all  the  chiefs  could  hear  them.  Pontiac, 
who  longed  to  kuow  what  brought  tliem,  sent  messengers  to  the  Poux  and  the  Hurona 
of  the  wicked  iMUid,  who  came  in  a short  time.  When  all  hml  arrivetl,  the  most 
rcsj>ectod  of  the  French,  taking  Pontiac  by  his  hand,  said,  mldressing  himself  to  nil : 

My  brothew,  you  api>ear  suri>rised  to  w.*v  us,  but  we  only  come  here  to  renew  the 
alliance  formed  bctwwMi  our  anecHtors  and  yours,  which  you  now  destroy  in  destroying 
us.  When  you  commemuHl  your  attack  u|m>ii  the  Knglish,  you  gave  us  to  understand  that 
you  would  do  us  neither  hanii  nor  injury;  it  is  tnie  (hat  you  have  not  hurt  our  jKTsons, 
but  in  killing  our  cattle  do  you  not  injure  us?  AVheu  you  have  killed  them  all,  how 
can  we  plough  our  lambs  lo  them  and  make  bread  for  you?  Even  if  kitting  them 
you  did  not  waste  half  of  them,  they  would  lost  you  longer,  and  wc  should  not  1(m^ 
80  many.  When  you  enter  our  houses,  yon  do  so  with  uplifted  warclubs,  as  if  you 
wished  to  kill  us  while  asking  us  for  fowl.  Did  wc  ever  refuse  you  food  when  you 
asked  for  it?  You  no  longer  sjieak  as  our  brothers,  but  as  our  masters,  but  you  treat 
us  as  .slaves.  How  long  have  you  known  the  Indians  command  the  French?  Is  this 
the  promise  you  gave  your  father  Belleslre  on  his  departure,  that  you  would  love  and 
sup|M>rt  the  French?  Avenge  (he  insulUyou  have  received,  we  do  not  oppose  this, 
but  remember  that  you  and  we  are  brothers  and  children  of  your  Groat  Father  the 
King  of  France.  You  cxjject  him,  say  you,  when  he  comes  and  brings  you  necessaries 
os  he  used  to  do,  and  6nds  that  you  have  killed  us  and  taken  all  that  wc  kept  for  him, 
what  w'ill  he  say  to  you?  1X>  you  think  that  he  will  make  you  prt’senU  to  cover  the 
evil  you  have  done  us?  No!  he  will  consider  you  an  rebellious  children,  os  traitors. 
And  fur  from  caressing  you,  he  will  wage  war  against  you.  Then  shall  you  have  two 
nations  against  you,  the  French  and  English.  See  then  whether  you  wish  to  have 
two  enemies,  or  live  with  us  ns  brothers  should  live. 

Pontiac,  who  hod  not  lost  one  word  of  all  this,  sjK>kc  now  in  his  turn  in  the  name  of 
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all  tlio  obiefa  atldrL’ssiiig  tlie  Frunch:  My  brothers,  it  has  never  been  our  intention  to 
do  you  either  hurt  or  wrong,  nor  have  w’e  ever  wished  either  to  l«  dune  to  you,  but 
there  are  among  my  young  people,  as  among  yours,  some  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  which  may  Ixj  taken,  always  commit  some  injury.  Besid<*s,  it  is  not  for  mere 
revenge  that  I ?n»vke  war  against  the  English.  It  is  on  your  account,  brothers,  as  well 
a.M  ours.  When  the  English,  in  the  councils  we  have  held  with  them,  have  insulted 
us,  they  have  insulted  you  without  your  knowing  it,  and  do  I not  know  as  well  os  my 
bruthens  tliai  the  Kngli.H|i  have  taken  from  you  all  moans  of  revenge,  in  disarming 
ywi,  and  making  you  w'ritc  on  a paper  which  they  sent  into  their  country.  This  they 
could  not  make  us  do.  Therefore  do  1 w’ish  to  revenge  you  n»  well  as  ourselves,  and  I 
swear  their  death,  as  long  as  they  remain  on  our  land.s.  Hesides,  you  do  not  know  all 
the  reasons  1 have  for  acting  ns  1 do.  I have  merely  told  you  what  regards  you,  you 
shall  learn  all  with  time.  I know  well,  brothers,  that  many  of  you  think  rne  foolish, 
but  the  future  w'ill  show  what  1 am,  and  whctlicr  I am  wrong. 

I know'  also,  brothers,  that  some  of  you  take  the  part  of  the  English,  to  make  war 
against  us.  But  I am  only  sorry  on  their  account,  and  when  our  Great  Father  returns, 
I will  name  and  {xrlnt  them  out  to  him,  then  will  they  see  which  will  be  tbe  most 
sati.sfivd. 

I know,  tny  brothers,  that  you  must  be  weary  of  the  war,  on  account  of  the 
movements  of  ray  brothers,  who  are  at  all  times  going  to  and  coming  from  your 
house's.  1 am  »i»rTv  for  it ; but  I do  not  believe,  my  brotliers,  that  I am  the  cause  of 
the  injury  which  is  done  you,  I am  not.  Only  remember  the  war  with  the  Fox 
Indians,  and  the  maimer  1 behaved  towanls  you.  It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  tlic 
Saultcurs  and  Ottnwas  of  Michilimackinoc,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  north  came  with 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  to  destroy  you.  Who  detended  you  ? Did  I not?  Did  not 
my  people?  When  Mekiimk,  great  chief  of  all  those  nations,  said  in  his  council  that 
he  wished  to  carry  to  his  village  the  head  of  your  commander,  eat  his  heart,  and  drink 
his  blood,  did  1 not  take  your  part,  by  telling  him  in  his  ow*n  camp,  that  if  he 
wlshetl  to  kill  the  French,  he  must  begin  by  killing  me  and  my  people?  Did  I not 
assist  you  in  defeating  them  and  driving  them  away?  Could  I now,  my  brothers,  turn 
my  arms  i^;aiiist  you?  no,  my  brothers,  I am  the  same  French  Pontiac,  who,  seventeen 
years  ago,  gave  you  his  hand.  I am  French,  and  I will  die  a Frenchman.  I n'|>eat  it, 
I avenge  your  interesU  in  avenging  mine.  liCt  me  go  on ; I do  not  ask  you  to  join 
me,  as  I know  that  you  cannot  do  so,  I merely  ask  you  provisions  for  myself  and 
people.  Should  you,  however,  wish  to  aid  me,  1 would  not  refuse  your  assistance,  it 
would  afford  me  pleasure,  and  you  would  sooner  be  free ; because  I promise  you,  that 
M soon  oa  the  English  are  killed  or  expolUil,  we  will  withdraw  to  our  villages,  acconling 
to  our  custom,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of  our  Great  Father.  These,  my  brothers, 
are  my  sentiments.  Be  easy,  I shall  watch  and  sec  that  you  receive  no  more  injury 
from  my  people.  1 hojje  you  will  allow  our  wivrs  to  soic  irZ/cri/,  (plant  com,)  on  your 
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lamU  and  on  your  clearings;  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  you  for  it.  All  the  French 
replied  that  tliey  were  willing.  The  council  being  over,  the  French  returned  to  their 
houMCA,  pleaM.>d  with  Uieir  inten*iew  with  Pontine.  In  the  samt*  day,  the  squaws 
comuieuced  to  sow  the  wheat,  (plant  the  com,)  and  several  of  the  settlers  ploughed 
the  land  for  them.  Pontine,  in  the  afternoon,  wont  and  gavo  his  orders  throughout 
the  coasts  for  the  sustenance  of  all  the  Indians,  and  also  to  prevent  their  taking  any 
tiling  by  force  from  the  French. 

The  commander,  who,  since  the  departure  of  the  barge,  had  perceiveil  that  the  Poux 
Lidians,  whose  camp  was  to  the  *outh-wt*st  of  the  fort,  came  along  the  river  sheltered 
by  a rise  of  gmuml  which  runs  pandlel  with  it.  There  were  in  it  two  limokilns,  in 
which  the  Indians  hid  thcmwdves  to  fire  upon  the  soldiera  who  were  obliged  to  go  to 
the  river.  lie  onlered,  to  prevent  the  Indians  fn«n  harassing  them  on  that  side,  that 
a plutlbrm  should  be  made  and  placed  on  the  bank,  to  guard  and  defend  the  Ixirder  of 
the  river,  in  order  that  free  access  might  be  had  to  it.  To  eflect  this,  two  carpenters 
and  several  persons  ac<piatiitcd  with  the  use  of  the  axe,  commenced  working  at  this 
etlijice  on  the  military  scpiarc ; and  as  there  was  in  the  fi>rt  no  fraining*timl)er  fit  for 
this  work,  the  workmen  took  the  causeway  from  the  front  of  the  houses,  and  used  it 
for  this  building,  which  was  ready  to  be  raised  about  five  in  the  evening.  To  carry  it 
to  its  destination,  it  became  necessary  to  take  it  out  of  the  fort  piece  by  piece.  All 
the  French  who  were  in  the  fort,  and  some  soldiers  who  were  in  the  garrison,  were 
onlered  to  do  so,  and  all  took  out  the  wood  by  a jwrt'hole  on  the  side  of  the  river. 
All  the  iiml>er  having  lieen  carried  out,  they  put  the  work  uigether  and  framed  it;  it 
w'as  then  to  lie  raised,  which  could  not  be  done  easily  on  account  of  the  weight.  But, 
ever)*  one  willing  to  be  of  service  to  the  officers,  they  attempted  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  The  work  being  put  together,  they  attempted  to  erect  it,  hut  it  was  in  vain, 
for  two  rca.sons ; first,  there  wen?  not  men  enough ; the  second  and  strongest  oljstacle 
was,  that  the  Indiam^  who  were  watching  in  a ditch  at  a distance  of  two  hundred 
yards,  had  seen  some  English  among  the  French,  and  who  also  foresaw  that  the 
building  was  going  to  be  an  obstacle  for  to  them,  marie  several  discharges  at  them. 
This  cau.scd  them  to  leave  the  work  on  the  ground  and  to  piit  off  the  raising  until  the 
next  morning  at  day-break. 

May  26th.  Thursday,  May  26th,  at  dawn,  the  French  and  some  soldier#  were 
ordered  to  raise  the  platfijrm  which  they  had  lxK*n  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  the 
Indians.  These  being  now  asleep  in  their  camp,  gave  time  to  raise  it  more  early. 
This  was  done  with  all  possible  mtjUance,  and  as  they  finished  and  were  preparing  to 
reenter  the  fort,  a Frenchman  wished  to  take  a walk  towards  the  hme-kihis;  he  came 
very  near  being  wounded  by  an  Indian  concealed  in  one  of  the  kilns,  who,  as  s«x>n  as 
he  had  fired,  went  and  hid  himself  with  some  others  who  were  further  off  in  a ditch. 
The  Frenchman,  mtstrusting  that  more  of  them  were  concealed,  withdrew  quickly  and 
re-entered  the  fort  witli  the  others.  During  this  time,  a French  inhabitant  of  the  fort, 
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M.  Labrusm*,  wlio,  on  the  prect'ding  day,  with  the  comtimnders  leave,  had  gone  out  on 
bu^ine.Hfi,  came  back  and  brought  news  of  the  taking  of  Sandusky  by  the  Indiana, 
iluFons  of  the  wicked  Imnd,  who  in  foci  had  the  day  before  passed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  in  a canoe  with  a red  flag  on  the  atem.  Tins  had  been  noticed  by  several 
persons,  who  not  being  able  to  find  out  what  it  was,  could  only  suspect  that  the  Indians 
had  made  some  new  prize.  This  was  verlBed  by  the  report  of  that  man,  M'ho  said 
tlrnt  he  had  seen  the  commander  of  the  captured  place  j that  the  garrison  bad  been 
shiiu,  the  fort  burnt,  and  the  baggage  of  the  troops  and  goods  of  the  traders  plundered. 
The  a>mmauder  would  believe  nothing  of  it  until  be  saw  a letter  from  that  oOicer, 
who  Wius  then  a prisoner  among  tlie  Ottawas,  to  whom  the  ITurons  had  brought  him. 
This  poor  gentleman,  on  bis  arrival,  was  vor^’  ill  treated  by  the  Indians,  who,  on  hia 
landing,  struck  him  with  sticks,  and  mode  him  sing  until  he  arrived  at  their  camp. 
He  was  immediately  taken  by  a s(piaw  who  had  lost  her  liusband,  and  who,  having 
pity  on  him,  took  him  for  her  second  husband,  and  thus  he  was  saved. 

Pontiac  and  the  Ottawos,  having  learned  from  the  Hurons  that  on  their  return  the 
little  )>arge  was  still  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  formed  the  design  of  taking  it.  They 
went  acconlingly  early  in  Uie  morning  to  the  village  of  the  Poux,  to  whom  they 
communicated  their  jiroject  The  latter  joined  them  joyfully  as  if  they  hail  already 
succeeded.  Tlie  former  had  brought  with  them  Mr.  Campbell,  and  his  interpreter,  M. 
La  Butte,  hoping  that  the  presence  of  that  officer  would  cause  the  people  to  surrender 
into  their  power.  They  were  greatly  mistaken;  the  people  of  the  Imrge  would  not 
listen  to  their  propo-sals,  and  only  replied  with  gun  and  cannon-shots.  This  made  the 
Indians  wait  until  night,  thinking  that  they  would  then  succeed  better  in  the  dark. 
But  the  crew  of  the  barge,  who  bccorae  cveiy*  day  more  and  more  acquainted  with 
Uieir  manoeuvres,  thinking  that  during  the  night  the  Indians  would  make  some  new 
attempt  to  capture  them,  and  knowing  that  their  number  was  too  small  to  resist  a long 
time  two  hundred  men,  resolved  to  sail  at  large,  thus  to  forestall  the  hopes  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  save  themselves  and  barge  from  the  talons  of  the  Indians,  They 
raised  their  anchor  during  the  night,  and  went  into  the  lake  towards  Niagara, 
according  to  the  orders  they  had  received  from  the  commander  on  their  leaving  the 
fort 

27th  May.  Friday,  May  27th,  the  Indians,  who  had  undergone  much  useless 
fatigue  in  their  attempt  to  take  the  barge,  having,  fortunately  for  the  crew  and  barge, 
failed,  returned  to  the  camp,  with  Mr.  Campbell  and  the  interpreter,  and  rusted  all 
the  day. 

28th  May.  Sunday,  May  28th,  the  Indians  remained  inactive  the  whole  day,  as 
they  were  expecting  news  from  the  reinforcement  which,  according  to  the  report  of  an 
Indian  messenger  who  hail  arrived  in  the  night,  was  to  come  during  the  day.  This 
prevented  their  troubling  the  fort  But  they  broke  the  promise  they  liad  made  to  tlie 
French,  and  recommenced  killing  and  taking  away  cattle.  About  five  in  the 
I^.  IT.  — 35 
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anemoon,  theru  weru  i*een  in  the  wood8  >>chind  the  fort  a great  number  of  Indian^ 
who  were  retunnng  from  the  lake,  and  going  to  the  camp;  they  earned  scalptfi. 
They  uttered  twenty  death-crie*,  and  then  twenty  cric^a  of  joy,  to  announce  their 
having  ttlnitk  in  some  place.  They  were  the  remains  of  those  who  had  taken  Fort 
Sandusky.  In  the  mean  while  there  came  a report  into  the  (bri,  which  stated  that 
all  the  French  who  had  been  engagetl  by  Indian  traders  to  go  to  Michilimackinac  hjid 
been  killed  by  the  Saulteure  ami  Ottawoa  who  dwelt  there.  But  this  waa  aftenvards 
found  to  be  false. 

The  commander,  seeing  that  the  Indians  were  quiet,  ordered  Mr.  OflietT  Huy  to  go 
out  with  twenty  men,  and  destroy  an  intrenchment  which  the  Indiana  had  erected 
during  the  night,  southwest  of  the  fort,  opposite  the  door,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  from  it.  The  Poux  and  Ffurons  had  come  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  night, 
without  making  any  noise,  to  M.  St.  Martin**  enclosure,  and  had  arranged  some  hewn 
timlx‘r  (nearly  twenty  feet  long)  one  piece  upou  another;  they  had  made  two  rows 
of  them  breastdiigh,  and  had  driven  stakes  on  both  sides,  to  keep  them  up;  so  that, 
being  concealed  bcdiind  the  timlier,  they  did  not  fear  the  shots  of  the  cannon  which 
were  opposite.  This  having  been  seen  in  the  morning  by  the  sentinels,  they 
immediately  informed  the  commander  of  it  It  was  immwliately  desiroyetl  by  the 
twenty  soldiers,  who  bunit  the  enclosure,  and  placed  the  timber  against  the  fort ; and 
the  field  remained  clear,  so  that  no  one  could  approach  the  fort  without  being 
seen. 

29th  May.  Sunday,  May  20th,  the  weather  was  unsettled  all  the  day,  and  this 
gave  rest  to  both  parties. 

30th  May.  Monday,  May  30th.— * The  officers  liad  a seine,  which  had  not  been 
used  since  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  scene.  Several  French  young  men  i\ske<l 
the  loan  of  it,  sa^dng  they  would  bring  them  part  of  the  fish  which  they  caught.  It 
was  lent  to  them.  Two  soldiers,  who  knew  how  to  nianago  it,  were  also  sent.  But 
they  had  no  time  to  catch  a single  fish,  nor  even  could  they  throw  the  seine  into  the 
river.  The  Indians,  who  were  concealed  in  a ditch  sixty  rods  from  the  fort,  and  who 
saw  them  without  being  seen,  and  who  knew  that  the  French  did  not  use  a seine  for 
fishing,  thought  that  the  fish  was  to  be  partly  for  the  officers,  and  fired  several  times 
at  the  barge  and  fishermen,  who  quickly  went  towards  the  shore,  and  re^ntcrc?il  the 
ibrt  08  they  had  left  it.  They  brought  back  the  seine,  which  has  not  been  used  since 
that  time. 

About  nine  in  the  morning,  a soldier  walking  the  rounds  with  the  sentinel,  in  the 
bastion  opposite  the  river,  and  talking  with  him,  perceived,  at  Montreal  point,  on  the 
side  of  the  Huron  collage,  some  crafU,  which  appeared  to  be  barges  containing  people. 
This  soldier,  who,  as  well  as  his  comrades,  knew  that  the  convoy  was  hourly  exi)ected, 
and  that  it  waa  to  contain  troops  and  pro\*isions,  ran  quickly  and  mentioned  the 
discovery  to  the  officer  on  guard.  The  officer  lust  no  time  in  acquiunting  the 
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commander  with  it.  The  latter,  with  his  oflicem  and  soldiers,  as  also  the  traders, 
came  upon  the  small  bastion,  to  verify  by  themwlves  (he  report  of  the  soldiers,  and 
find  out  exactly  what  it  might  be.  They  saw,  by  means  of  a telcscojs?,  that  it  was 
indeed  the  long-expected  convoy.  This  caused  a great  joy ; all  being  in  hopes  that, 
on  its  arrival  at  the  fort,  it  would  intimidate  the  Indians.  But  this  joy  was  short, 
and  stiflo<l  at  its  birth  by  a numlier  of  death-cries,  which  were  heard  from  the  place 
where  the  barges  were.  This  produced  sadness,  as  they  all  thought  that  the  Indians 
had  discovered  the  barges,  and  taken  them,  after  having  killed  the  crew;  and  this 
proved  to  be  the  case. 

Tlie  ITurons  of  the  wicked  l>and  and  the  Poux,  who  had  a few  days  before  heard 
that  the  sergeant,  who  in  the  preceding  April  liad  gone  to  Niagara,  w’os  returning 
with  provisions  and  titjops  for  the  fort,  resolved  to  destroy  all.  To  this  effect,  they 
went  and  concealed  themselves  on  the  lake-shore.  The  w*rgeant,  who  was  unacquainte<1 
with  what  was  taking  place  in  the  fort,  and  who  did  not  mistrust  the  Indians,  was 
sailing  peaceably  and  fearlc^ly  on  the  lake,  until  he  came  to  the  point,  eighteen 
leagues  fn>m  Detroit,  where  he  encamped  in  the  evening,  acconling  to  the  cuHtom  of 
voyngem,  to  cook  his  provisions  for  the  next  day.  The  Indians,  w'ho  were  concealed 
among  the  bushes  and  thick  brush  in  the  same  place,  sufiered  them  to  hmd  and 
arrange  their  camp.  They  even  left  them  unmolested  during  the  night.  Tlie 
convoy,  thinking  themselves  perfectly  secure,  merely  placed  a guard  over  the  barges, 
for  fear  that  the  wind  during  the  night  might  send  them  adrift;  the  remainder  slept 
quietly. 

The  Indians,  intending  to  fall  on  them,  took  no  sleep  that  night,  for  fear  that  their 
prey  might  escape.  At  break  of  day,  they  attacked  our  tmvellers,  without  giving  them 
time  to  awake,  kille<l  several,  and  made  the  others  prisoners,  except  thirty-five  men 
and  an  officer,  who,  almost  naked,  threw'  themselves  into  the  barges,  and  crossed  the 
lake  at  all  hazards  towards  Sandusky,  without  knowing  whither  to  go.  The 
remainder  of  the  barges,  eighteen  in  number,  w’ith  from  twenty  to  thirty  men, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  took  them  and  brought  them  to  the 
river,  to  convey  them  to  Pontiac's  camp.  They  took  them  in  a file,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  In  the  first  were  four  English  soldiers  and  three  Indians,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  in  the  other  barges.  The  number  was  about  even  on  both  sides. 
Otlier  Indians  followed  the  barges  by  land,  uttering  death-cries,  and  cries  of  joy,  from 
time  to  time.  The  four  Englishmen  who  were  in  the  first  Ijarge,  finding  themselves 
opposite  the  large  barge  which  was  before  the  fort  to  guard  it,  undertook,  in  spite  of 
the  Indians  who  were  with  them,  to  run  away,  without  considering  the  risk  they 
incurred ; they  hoped  that  the  barge,  seeing  their  danger,  would  favor  them.  It  was 
BO  indeed.  The  English  soldiers  turned  the  haigo  towards  the  large  one.  The 
Indians,  seeing  the  danger  of  losing  their  prisoners,  fell  on  them  to  moke  them  take 
another  route;  but  the  English  pursued  the  same  way,  crying  out  to  the  barge,  from 
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which  there  came  a cannon-ball  on  the  Imliana  who  wore  on  the  nhorc,  who  were 
firing  on  the  English  in  the  barge;  and  another  with  grape-shot,  on  the  back 
part  of  the  bark,  where  the  Indians  were  placed.  Those  two  shots  hod  the 
desirotl  effect.  The  ball  put  the  Indians  to  flight  on  the  shore,  and  the  grape- 
shot  caused  those  Indians  in  the  barge  to  leave  it  and  throw  themselves  into  (he 
water;  one  of  the  three,  in  leaping  out  of  the  barge,  drew  with  him  one  of  the 
ioldiers,  and  lioth  were  drowncKl.  Tlie  others  went  to  the  shore,  and  taking  guns 
from  the  other  Indians,  fired  on  the  nm-nway  barge,  and  slightly  wounded  one 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  right  arm.  The  barge  then  fired  two  cannon-shots  at  the 
Indians,  who  disappeared  from  the  shore,  and  the  l>arge  and  three  soldiers  went 
to  the  shore  with  difficulty.  They  took  with  them  several  barrels  of  flour  and  five 
of  pork. 

The  other  Indians,  who  had  remained  l>ehind  and  had  seen  that  in  spite  of  their 
friends,  the  first  barge  and  soldiers  hod  escapc<l,  and  fearing  the  others  might  escape 
in  the  same  manner,  took  otlier  means  to  reiwh  the  camp.  Making  the  prisoners  land, 
they  Iwiind  them ; and  they  were  condiictetl  in  this  state  to  the  Ottawa  village.  They 
tlien  took  them  in  their  canoes,  which  had  been  brought  by  their  wiv«*,  to  Pontiac’s 
camp.  On  their  arrival,  and  in  pursuance  with  his  orxlers,  they  butchered  them  in  a 
most  dreadful  manner.  The  recital  of  it  makes  one  shudder.  As  soon  as  the  canoes 
had  arrived  opposite  the  camp,  these  bar!>arians  caused  them  to  land,  one  after 
another,  and  undressed  them  completely,  and  shot  arrows  into  evciy*  |wrt  of  their 
bodies.  Sometimes  these  |X)or  creatures  wished  to  turn,  or  throw  themselves  on  the 
ground,  to  avoid  some  arrows;  the  Indian.^,  who  were  by  their  side,  ma<le  them  arise, 
striking  them  with  sticks  or  with  their  fists.  It  was  necessary  to  content  the«?  tigers, 
eager  for  human  blood,  that  these  poor  (Mktients  should  stmid  until  they  fell  dead,  after 
which  those  who  hod  not  shot  fell  on  the  dead  Ixxlies,  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  cooke<} 
them,  and  fed  on  them.  On  some  others  they  exercised  other  cruelties,  cutting  them 
when  alive  with  flints,  and  striking  them  with  lances.  Tliey  cut  off  their  feet,  and 
left  them,  bathed  in  their  own  blood,  to  die  in  suffering.  Others  were  tied  to  stakes, 
and  burnt  by  children,  with  a slow  fire.  No  cruel  invention  of  barbarity  was  left 
untried  on  those  unfortunate  men.  To  see  this  terrible  spectacle,  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  furies  were  let  loose  on  these  poor  people.  Each  one  vied  to  make 
them  suffer.  To  ctwtu  flteir  they  left  the  dead  bodies  on  the  highway, 

without  buiying  them.  Others  threw  them  into  the  river,  which  thus  Wame  the 
saxl  heir  of  their  rage. 

The  squaws  even  assisteil  their  huslwinds  in  fee<ling  on  the  hlo»jd  of  these  sad 
victims,  and  inflicted  on  them  a thousand  cruelties ; some  stabbing  them  with  knivea, 
as  we  do  when  we  lard  beef.  Others  cut  from  them  that  which  forms  man.  I should 
nev^r  end,  were  I to  describe  minutely  the  cruel  sacrifice  and  the  sorrowful  end  of 
these  unfortunate  men.  Some,  however,  were  spared,  being  saved  to  serve  as  slaves 
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in  the  Indian  camp.  Thu.*!  tliey  became  sjKJctatore  of  the  lyranmeal  end  of  Ihoir 
unfortunate  felluw-citlKena. 

The  Hurons,  who  had  given  up  their  prisoners  to  the  Ottawas,  had  returned  to  tho«3 
who  took  care  of  the  barges.  They  bwk  them  to  their  village,  with  the  sergeant 
whom  they  hatl  kej>t,  that  they  might  treat  him  as  the  Ottawas  had  treated  the 
others,  and  waited  until  <lark  to  take  the  barges  unto  Pontiac,  their  head*ehief,  and  to 
divide  their  prize  with  him  and  his  band. 

Their  bargw*  were  laden  with  powder  and  bar-lead : this  was  a good  thing  for  the 
Indians,  who  liml  nearly  used  all  they  luul.  They  also  contained  (lour  and  |K>rk  in 
barrels,  each  barge  containotl  eight  laurels  of  flour  or  pork.  There  were  o\m  liquors 
and  refre-shments  for  the  oflicers  of  the  fort.  These  liquors  caused  a great  disortler  in 
tlie  Indian  camp ; they  got  intoxicaten],  and  fought  among  themselves,  reproaching  one 
another.  These  reproaches  caused,  the  next  day,  tlio  death  of  two  of  tlieir  foolish 
young  men. 

The  Indian  equaws,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  Indians  when 
inebriated,  concealed  all  their  ofleiisive  anns,  for  fear  they  might  kill  one  another,  and 
also  feaiing  danger  for  their  adopted  prismicrs,  they  placed  tliem  out  of  the  sight  of 
their  husbands.  The  chiefs  alone  remained  sober,  and  perceiving  tine  disonler  caused 
in  Uieir  camp  by  liquor,  they  broke  open  the  remainder  of  the  barrels,  and  spilt  the 
liquor,  Uuts  rest4>riug  harmony  among  them. 

Pontiac,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  two  prisoner  whom  he  made  by  his  cunning, 
caused  them  to  be  taken  to  a distauce,  in  the  houses  of  the  French  settlers ; that  no 
Imnn  might  hap|X*n  to  them,  he  committed  them  to  the  charge  of  ten  Indians  of  note. 

May  31.  Tuesday,  May  31st;  notwithstamling  tlie  precautions  taken  by  Pontiac 
to  prevent  disorder  among  his  |XM)ple,  some  of  them  hod  iillcd  kettles  with  brandy,  ami 
had  gone  into  the  woods  to  drink  mure  at  their  ease  during  the  night.  Being  Mpy, 
they  began  to  quarrel  with  the  young  |)eople,  reproaching  them  with  wanting  the 
courage  w'hich  ought  to  Ixlong  to  a warrior.  The  latter,  who  were  a little  intoxicated, 
were  so  ve.xed,  and  their  pride  was  so  touched,  that,  to  prove  their  courage,  they 
imprudently  came  to  seek  their  death  at  the  fix)t  of  the  fort,  running  as  if  they,  (two 
in  number,)  wished  to  take  it  by  storm.  The  scntincla  placed  above  the  northeast  gate, 
seeing  them  coming  at  full  s|>ecHl,  and  mistrusting  some  bad  design  on  their  part,  firwl, 
and  wounded  them  mortally,  one  received  a ball  through  his  bead,  it  had  cntere<l  by 
the  right  eye,  and  came  out  above  the  jaw ; he  had  also  small  shots  through  his  body. 
Tliis  caused  him  to  fall  on  the  spot  He  w as  picked  up  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
and  brought  into  tlie  fort,  where  he  was  e.\posed  to  the  sight  of  the  public  until  he 
died  of  his  wounds.  He  was  then  buried  in  u comer  of  the  small  Wtiou.  The  otlier 
Indian  hod  two  balls  through  his  body,  and  went  and  died  five  arpenin  from  the  fort, 
where  he  was  taken  up  by  the  other  Indians^  and  buried  near  the  camp.  The  Indians  in 
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the  carap  being  sick  with  the  drink  they  hod  taken  on  the  preceding  day,  rested  all 
tliis  day,  and  did  not  come  and  fire  on  the  fort. 

A Frenchman,  who  had  reniaincKl  in  the  fort  to  take  care  of  a private  house,  and 
who  did  not  like  thus  to  be  shut  up,  sought  every  means  of  going  out,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  bring  it  al>out.  As  he  knew  that  the  commander  was  seeking  for  a 
trusty  man  to  be  sent  to  Niagara  by  land,  to  impart  to  the  commander  of  that  place 
what  was  taking  place  here,  he  resolved  to  ap{)car  to  wish  to  nerve  the  Knglish 
in  tills,  under  pretence  that  be  could  speak  a little  KngUsb,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
be  able  to  go  out  To  efiect  this,  he  w ished  to  employ  the  means  of  an  English  trader, 
to  whom  he  mentioned  all  that  the  other  French  said  amongst  themselves.  This 
trader  having  conversed  with  him  several  times,  and  seeing  through  him,  knowing  him 
for  a knave,  and  a traitor  to  his  countiy',  would  not  present  him  to  the  commander. 
Iwimare,  (thus  was  the  man  called,)  finding  he  could  not  succeed  by  means  of  this 
trader,  resolved  to  employ  the  credit  of  a lady  well-oc<{iiainted  w'ith  the  English 
commander.  Tliis  lady,  Mile,  des  Rivii^res,  proposed  him  to  the  commander,  and 
praised  his  talents,  saying  he  could  speak  English.  Tlic  commander  wished  to  sec 
him,  and  without  much  e.xaminatlon,  depending  on  the  lady  s recommendation,  be  was 
it*ceived  for  tlie  message  which  the  commiuider  wUIkhI  to  send.  He  was  provided 
with  all  that  could  be  necessary  for  his  journey,  and  his  days  were  reckonwl  from  that 
time  at  six  livrvs  each,  to  be  paid  on  his  return ; and  on  the  evening  he  received 
letters  for  Niagara,  and  was  taken  across  tlie  river  by  soldiers.  This  rascal,  instead 
of  taking  his  way  for  Niagara,  ns  he  had  promised  the  officers,  remaineil  in  the  east 
coast  during  the  whole  day,  divulging  all  that  was  taking  place  in  the  fort ; he  then 
wont  to  the  south  coast,  slandering  the  English,  and  telling  all  manner  of  nonsense 
about  the  French  who  were  in  the  fort.  Several  persons,  perceiving  that  be  was  a 
villain,  threatened  to  take  him  and  carry  him  to  the  fort,  to  have  him  punished. 
Fearing  they  would  make  their  threats  good,  he  went  tow'ards  IlUnois,  and  has  not 
returned  hcrealwuts  since  that  time. 

The  commander  having  learnt  from  the  same  lady  that  Uic  Frenchman  had 
repeatedly  offered  himself,  and  hod  endeavored  to  gmn  access  by  means  of  the  traders, 
reprimandotl  the  trader  for  not  having  mentioned  it  to  him.  The  latter  excused 
himself  on  his  not  being  acquainted  with  the  man,  and  his  not  lieing  willing  to  present 
him  without  knowing  him  well,  trusty  and  faithful  men  being  needed  for  similar 
errands.  As  soon  as  the  commander  had  learnt  the  villnny  of  the  Frenchman,  he 
praised  the  conduct  of  the  tnuler,  and  blamed  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  lady,  who 
was,  if  we  may  so  8|x^ak,  looked  upon  with  contempt.  This  is  the  reward  she  received 
for  her  labor. 

June  1st.  Wednesday,  Juno  1st,  alxmt  two  in  the  morning,  two  soldiers  and  a 
trader,  who  had  been  taken  and  adopted  by  the  Indians,  escaped  from  the  camp  and 
entered  the  fort.  They  learnt  from  them  that  Owasson,  great  chief  of  the  Saultcurs  of 
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Soginnw,  had  arrived  on  the  preceding  day  with  two  liundred  men  of  hU  l>and ; and 
on  his  arrival  at  Pontiac’s  camp,  they  hod  decided  in  a council  to  haraas  the  fort  no 
more  until  the  passages  were  barred,  in  order  that  the  Knglish  might  receive  no  more 
assistance  j and  to  effect  this,  the  Ottawns,  llitrons,  and  Poux,  were  to  start  (hot  day 
and  go  about  the  lake  and  take  all  the  English  they  would  find.  Wliat  o)nfirmod  the 
report  of  the  escaj)cd  pri»»oner»  was  the  sight  of  about  three  Imndrcd  men  who  passed 
tlirougli  the  woods  behind  the  fort,  and  who  went  down  to  join  the  llurons  and  Poux, 
whose  camp  was  half  a league  lx*low  (he  fort.  They  wished  to  go  all  together  and 
cniisc  on  the  lake.  The  chiefs  of  each  nation  remainctl  in  the  camp  to  give  orders  to 
the  young  people  who  remained  with  (hem,  and  to  guard  the  environs  of  the  fort,  for 
fear  the  English  might  go  about  the  coasts,  a thing  that  the  latter  did  not  wish  to  do, 
knowing  well  tliat  it  was  no  place  for  them. 

The  same  day  the  judge  and  commissioners  made  their  third  visit  in  the  French 
houses  to  obtain  fixKl  to  lost  until  the  arrival  of  the  barge,  which  was  shortly 
expected. 

June  2d.  Thursday,  2d  of  June,  it  being  Trinity-day,  a few  shots  were  fired  by 
the  Indians  who  were  guarding  the  neighborliood  of  the  fort.  But  this  was  so  trifiing 
that  the  English  did  not  return  them,  knowing  wtU  it  would  be  using  powder  to  no 
purpose.  During  the  night,  an  English  trader's  assistant  who  was  among  the  Ottawas, 
ran  away  quite  naked,  and  came  to  the  fort,  bringing  a letter  sent  by  Mr.  Campbell,  a 
prisoner  in  the  camp,  to  Mr.  Gladwin.  This  letter  hod  been  found  by  the  llurons 
among  the  spoils  of  the  conductors  of  the  barges.  These  brought  it  to  Pontiac,  who 
desired  Mr.  Caurpbell  to  read  it,  and  M.  T<a  Butte,  his  interpreter,  to  explain  it.  Mr. 
Campbell,  to  send  this  letter  to  Mr.  Gladwin,  assisUd  the  prisoner  in  his  escape.  The 
letter  was  from  an  officer  of  Niagara  to  his  friend,  commander  at  Miami,  lie  men- 
tioned in  it  the  conclusion  of  ]>caoo,  with  every  circumstance.  This  caused  iu  the 
evening  a concert  of  instruments  as  a mark  of  joy  for  the  good  news. 

Juno  3d.  Friday,  June  3d,  the  Indians  were  quiet  all  the  day,  with  the  exception 
of  the  guard  around  the  fort,  who  behaved  as  usual.  The  judge  was  ordered  by  the 
commander  to  assemble  all  the  French  who  wore  in  the  fort,  that  he  might  read 
the  letter,  which  he  had  received  on  the  day  preceding  by  the  prisoner.  This  letter 
liad  been  translated  into  French  by  a trader  who  spoke  Frencli  well.  It  stated  that 
peace  was  concluded  betw'ccn  England  and  France,  and  that  by  an  agreement  made 
between  the  two  powens  Canada  and  Illinois  remained  in  tlte  {>ower  of  the  English. 

June  4th.  Saturday,  Juuc  4th.  The  Indiana  behaved  on  this  day  os  they  had 
done  on  the  preceding  day.  About  four  there  were  heard  death-cries  from  the  Indians, 
who  were  returning  from  the  lake  by  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  They  did 
not  exactly  know  the  meaning  of  those  cries,  but  suspectisl  that  the  Indians  had  made 
some  prize  on  the  lakes. 

June  6th.  Sunday,  5th  of  Juno,  the  Indians  fired  a few  shots  nt  the  fort,  to  let  the 
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bcftiugi’d  know  thc>^  had  not  all  gone  lo  tlie  lake,  and  that  they  had  not  given  up  their 
foolish  entcr})rlMi.  Their  ehute  were  so  few  that  the  KngUsh  paid  no  attention  to 
them. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon,  there  were  beard,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  death-cries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Tlieso  cries  were  uttered  by  Indians.  Several  |>or»ons 
went  on  the  ramparts  to  find  out  what  those  cries  meant.  They  saw  a numlx^r  of 
Indians  on  shore,  some  on  foot,  others  on  liorseback,  making  .naw-saw-quas  and  cries  of 
joy.  Other  Indians  were  bringing  two  barges  laden  with  merclnuuHsc,  with  traders 
that  they  had  taken.  They  were  going  up  the  river  on  the  other  side.  The  crew  of 
the  barge,  h(»piiig  to  make  them  leave  their  prize,  sent  them  several  shots,  but  they 
were  tired  too  high  or  too  low.  The  Indians  laughed  at  this,  and  continued  their  way 
to  Pontijic’s  eamp  with  their  prizes. 

June  Glh.  Mtuiday,  June  Gth,  the  weather  being  gloomy,  and  even  a little  rainy, 
the  Indians  merely  watched  in  the  neighljorhood  of  the  fort,  without  firing  a shot. 
Others  went  to  the  settlers  to  iu«k  for  provisions,  which  they  gave  willingly.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  Indians  doing  them  some  damage  all  the  time,  killing  sometimes  their 
oxen,  cows,  hogs,  destroying  their  wheat  and  coming  through  it,  as  they  did  not  dare 
to  walk  on  the  highway  on  account  of  the  large  Imrge  from  wliich  shots  came  whenever 
they  were  in  sight. 

June  7th.  Tucsiday,  June  7th,  the  Indians,  w'ho  had  not  fired  for  two  or  tliree 
days,  becoming  weary  of  not  using  gunpowder,  came  about  ten  in  the  morning  to  fire 
on  the  fort,  and  continued  this  until  alK>ut  seven  in  the  evening ; as  they  had  neither 
hi\m  nor  any  other  building  to  conceal  them,  they  fired  from  behind  tlie  hillock,  and 
often  fi*om  the  wood,  r distance  of  ten  arpents  from  the  fort;  besides,  this  place  was 
overlooked  by  the  hillock,  so  that  their  shot  fMisfWKl  above  the  fort.  Other  Indians 
wore  farther  oft‘  concealed  by  the  enclosure  of  the  farms,  or  in  bams  at  a distance, 
often  out  of  rcacdi  of  Urn  shots  of  the  sentinels,  as  they  were  afraid  of  the  cannons 
which  were  on  the  three  principal  sides  of  the  fort.  Alx)ut  seven  they  went  oway,  as 
well  satisfied  as  when  they  commenced. 

June  8th.  WtHlnesilay,  Juno  Sth.  The  Indians  came  about  eight  in  the  morning; 
it  appeart'd  from  their  preparations  that  they  intended  to  fire  a long  time,  hut  a small 
rain  made  them  change  their  minds,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  their  camp.  Tbo 
guard  remained,  acconling  to  their  custom,  to  prevent  any  one  going  in,  or  commg 
from  the  fort  However,  some  one  was  always  going  or  coining.  Those  being  liked 
by  the  Indians  were  not  mistrusted. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  officers  were  told  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  fort,  that  the 
Indians  intended  to  storm  it  the  next  night,  as  the  weather  was  bad.  The  officers, 
who  were  getting  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  Indians,  answered  that  they  were 
ready  for  them,  thinking  that  the  intended  enterprise  would  end  os  had  already  lieen 
the  case.  But  as  prudence  is  the  motlicrof  safety,  they  were  on  their  guard  during  the 
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whole  nighty  with  their  mMien*y  to  avoid  being  stirpriiied ; but  the  night  elapsed  quietly. 
At  sunset  there  were  heardy  in  the  direction  of  the  Huron  village,  three  death-cries, 
the  meaning  of  which  woj^  unknown. 

June  9th.  Thursday,  June  0th.  Second  Trinity-day,  the  Indians,  who  only  acted 
by  fibs  were  quiet  all  day.  Alx)ut  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Indians  uttered,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  thirteen  d<*ath-cries ; this  excited  the  curiosity  of  many 
English  and  French  people,  who  got  u}X)n  the  jMiUsades  of  tlie  fort  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  those  cries.  They  jK'rceived  a great  number  of  Indians  on  foot  and 
hor>M?back,  running  and  uttering  cries  of  joy,  and  repeating  their  death-crie«  in  firing 
on  the  large  barge  which  wa.*?  before  the  fort.  Other  Indians  were  on  the  water  along 
the  shore  with  three  barges,  and  prisoners  taken  on  the  lake.  As  they  w’ere  passing 
opposite  the  large  haige,  the  latter  sent  them  five  cannon-shots,  w'ith  ball  and  gmpe- 
sliot.  These  wounded  several  of  the  Indians,  witliont  bting  able  to  prevent  their 
pursuing  their  way.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  they  learnt  from  a Frenchman 
that  the  remainder  of  the  band  of  Sekakos,  chief  of  the  Saultenrs  of  the  river  a la 
Tranche,  arrivetl  during  the  preceding  niglit,  forty-five  in  number.  The  number  of 
the  Indians,  including  this  last  band,  was  eight  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  camp  and  on 
the  lake.  They  belonged  to  diflerent  nations,  and  were  governed  by  different  chie&. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  Ottawas,  commanded  by  Pontiac;  one  hundred  and  fifty  Poux 
by  Minivoa;  fifty  Huroiis  byTakug;  two  liundred  and  fifty  Saulieura  byChvasson; 
and  (Hie  hundred  and  seventy  other  Snulteurs  commanded  by  Sekos.  All  were  under 
the  authority  of  Pontiws  their  great  chief,  and  quite  ready  for  mischief. 

June  10th.  Friday,  June  10th.  The  Indians,  who  had  remained  in  the  camp, 
having  heard  on  the  preceding  day  from  a Huron  hunter  just  retunied  from  the  woods 
behind  Little  Sandusky  lake,  that  the  officer  who  had  escaped  with  his  thirty-five  men 
w'os  w'ith  them  in  Sandusky  islands;  Pontiac  said  they  must  be  taken,  to  prevent  their 
carrying  the  news  to  Niagara.  He  sent  fifty  men  (these  pa.’wd  Ix'hind  the  fort,)  to 
mention  it  to  the  three  hundred  who  had  lK*en  sent  on  the  first  day  of  this  month. 
Fortunately,  before  their  departure,  the  officer  and  party  had  left  the  islands,  and 
taken  his  way  to  Nisgara  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake. 

The  Poux  of  St.  Joseph  had  attacked  the  English  and  taken  the  fort,  afterwards 
killed  a part  of  the  garrison,  and  mode  prisoners  of  the  remainder.  They  gave  the 
fort  to  the  French  who  had  settled  there.  They  came  with  their  prisoners,  seven  in 
number,  to  join  the  Pou.x  at  Detroit,  and  arrived  at  their  village  during  the  preceding 
night.  Having  heard  that  the  English  had  two  prisoners  of  their  nation  in  the  fort, 
they  came  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  one  M.  Gmnmclin,  to  treat  with  the 
commander  of  the  fort,  and  exchange  the  (ximmandcr  of  St>  Joseph  for  the  two  Indians 
who  were  in  the  fort.  This  did  not  suit  the  commander,  who  wished  the  Poux  to  give 
them  seven  persons  for  the  two  Indians.  They  would  not  agree  to  this,  aud  went 
away,  putting  off  the  conclusion  of  their  exchange  to  the  next  day. 
n.  — 36 
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June  11th.  Satuixlay,  June  11th.  Aa  there  still  remained  in  the  miburbs  n house 
and  workshop  which  the  fire  had  not  reached,  on  account  of  their  being  situated  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  other  buildings ; these  places  served  as  retreats  for  the  Indians. 
An  officer  and  twenty  men  were  sent  to  bum  them  and  clear  the  plain.  As  they 
returned  from  this  expedition,  the  officer  and  his  people  emptied  and  freed  the  l>oats 
and  barges  which  were  ashore  before  the  fort,  and  rendered  them  fit  for  serxice,  aa 
they  might  be  needed  in  case  the  barge  xrhich  had  been  sent  to  Niagara  did  not  retuni, 
and  the  garrison  were  ohligtxl  to  leave  the  fort.  In  such  a case,  thew  cmfts  atid  the 
large  barge  might  have  been  used  to  transport  them  to  Niagara.  The  Indians  did  not 
fire  this  day. 

This  day  Mr.  I*aselle,  junior,  arrived  from  Montreal,  with  two  canoes  full  of  gootls 
and  liquors,  which  he  took  to  Widow  Gunains  house,  to  conceal  them  from  the 
Indians ; but  he  wiw  l)etmyed.  The  Poux  came  ami  aske<I  him  for  some,  threatening 
to  plunder  his  gtsxlfl,  if  he  did  not  grant  their  demands.  To  get  rid  of  them,  he  gave 
two  barrels  of  wine.  Pontiac,  who  learnt  his  arrival  alinwt  as  soon  as  the  Poux,  and 
who  heanl  tliat  these  hiul  obtained  liquor,  fearing  not  to  have  his  share,  he  and  his 
chief*  crossed  the  river,  went  to  Lasolle,  made  him  go  with  his  liquor  to  M.  Jacques 
Compnn’s,  near  the  camp.  His  goods  were  taken  safely  to  Mr.  I>abadie,  uncle  to  Mr. 
T.aselle.  Pontiac,  on  making  Mr.  Laselle  change  his  quarters,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  his  camp  he  should  not  be  troubled  for  drink,  on  the  part  of  bis 
people.  However,  to  purchase  quietness,  he  gave  them  five  barrels,  and  the  Indians 
did  not  trouble  him. 

The  Poux,  who  on  the  preceding  day  had  come  to  exchange  prisoners,  came  tliis 
day  about  four,  but  to  no  piiriK)se,  as  they  could  not  bring  the  cxchajige  to  a 
conclusion. 

June  12th.  Sunday,  June  12lh.  This  day  passed  quietly  on  b*ith  sides.  About 
ten  in  the  forenoon,  Mr.  Lavall»5e  arrived  at  Widow  Gurvain’s  with  canoes  laden  with 
wines  and  goods.  He  said  that  abundance  reigned  at  Montreal,  goods  and  provisions 
being  very  cheap.  Atx>ut  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  guardians  of  the  barge  brought 
on  shore  several  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  massacred  by  the  Indians  on  the 
preceding  day.  They  were  buried  on  the  shore  opixwte  the  fort. 

June  13th.  Monday,  June  13th,  The  weather  being  rmny,  nothing  was  done 
on  either  side. 

June  14th.  Tuesday,  June  I4th.  This  day  resembled  the  preceding,  unUl  four  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  Indians  fired  a few  shots,  which  wore  not  noticed  by  the 
^English.  On  this  da}'  the  Indians  went  to  Mr.  Lavall4e*s  to  obtain  drink,  w hich  he 
refused  to  give.  The  Indian.**,  enraged  against  him,  plundered  his  liquors,  goods,  and 
even  his  provisions,  which  he  had  brought  for  his  return,  thinking  he  could  purchase 
them  at  a cheaper  rate  in  Montreal  than  here. 

June  13th.  Wednesday,  June  16th.  The  Indians,  who  arc  generally  careless  of 
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things  when  they  obtain  them  without  trouble,  having  consumed  all  the  provitnons 
they  had  taken  in  the  Imrges  of  the  convoy  they  had  defeated,  were  obliged  to  have 
recourac  to  the  settlers  until  they  could  obtain  more  provisions.  Besides  recci\ing 
food  from  the  settlers,  they  killed  their  cattle.  About  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the  Poux 
came  for  the  third  time  to  exchange  prisoners,  and  offered  the  commander  of  St. 
Joseph  for  one  of  the  Indian  prisoners  who  were  in  the  fort.  They  wore  deceived  in 
their  exchange ; they  wonted  one  colled  Large  Kars,  wdio  was  much  respecttHl  among 
them ; but  they  received,  insteatl  of  lam,  one  No-kan-ong,  who  pnsserl  among  them  for 
a great  rogue.  But  No-kan-ong  was  the  ca^iso  of  this  trick:  he  sent  word  to  the 
commander  not  to  fpvc  the  Poux  tlie  one  they  wanted,  but  to  give  him  in  place  of  the 
other;  because  the  Poux  did  not  core  for  him,  and  as  the  other  enjo^'cd  much 
consideration  among  the  tribes,  by  keeping  liim,  they  would  obtain  from  the  Poux  in 
exchange  all  the  other  prisoners.  Although  the  advice  came  from  an  Indian,  it  was 
followed,  and  Nokanong  was  given  in  exchange,  and  Large  Kars  kept,  that  other 
prisoners  might  lie  obtained  for  liim.  The  Poux  went  away  displeased  and 
disappoinUd. 

June  ICth.  Thursday,  June  IGth.  The  Indians  w'cre  very  quiet  all  this  day.  It 
is  u.sual,  in  places  besieged  and  blocktwled,  to  oljserre  silence,  and  not  on  any  account 
to  ring  the  bells  of  the  churches,  in  onler  that  the  enemy  might  not  know  the  time 
that  people  go  to  church.  The  bell  of  the  French  church  of  the  place  had  not  l)cen 
rung  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  The  commander,  having  inquired  of  the 
curate  why  Urn  l>cU  was  not  rung,  permitted  it  to  be  rung;  and  it  commencid  its 
function  by  ringing  the  Angcliis. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  chiefs  of  the  good  band  of  llurons,  w’ho,  since 
Father  Potior,  in  onler  to  stop  them,  hwl  denied  the  sacraments,  ha«l  not  anno^'ed  the 
English,  came  and  asked  for  an  interview.  They  entered  the  fort,  and  asked  the 
commander  for  peace,  making  many  excuses  about  what  they  had  done.  The 
commander  heard  thchn,  and  gave  tliem  a flag,  which  they  accepted  ns  a sign  of 
union.  They  then  went  home. 

June  17th.  Friday,  June  17th.  Nothing  was  done  on  cither  side,  although  in 
the  council,  which  had  taken  place  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  preceding  month, 
it  hod  been  decided  to  sutler  no  communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort. 
Some,  however,  were  favored  and  allowed  egress  and  ingress  when  they  wished 
to  attend  to  their  affairs.  Through  one  of  the  persons,  the  commander  learnt  that 
tlie  barge  was  in  the  lake,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  ha\Hng  been  seen  by  one 
Repus,  while  he  was  hunting  in  that  neighborhood.  The  commander,  on  the 
departure  of  the  barge,  ha<l  told  the  one  who  had  charge  of  it,  that  as  soon  as 
its  approach  was  known  to  the  fort  several  cannon-shots  should  be  Bred,  that  the 
crew  might  know  that  the  English  were  still  possessed  of  Uie  fort.  Tbe  signal 
was  therefore  ordered  to  be  fired,  consisting  of  two  cannon-shots  at  sunset,  that 
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the  barge  might  know  the  way  was  clear,  and  the  commander  master  of  the  fort 
and  iU  neighborhood. 

June  18th.  Saturday,  June  18th,  a resident  «)f  the  east  coast  opposite  the  fort, 
crowded  the  river  about  two  in  the  morning,  to  give  the  commander  positive  information 
about  the  barge.  Whereupon,  the  commander  onlered  that  the  cannon  placed  upon 
the  side  of  the  southeast  gate  should  be  fired  twice,  at  intcrvobi;  tliis  was  done  about 
five  in  the  morning.  On  the  same  day.  Father  du  Jonais,  a Jesuit  missionary  of  the 
Ottawos  of  Mtchilimacktnac,  arrived  witli  seven  Indians  of  that  tribe,  and  eight 
SauUeurs  from  the  same  place,  commanded  by  one  Kiuochamek,  son  of  the  principal 
chief  of  those  tribes.  They  brought  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  of  that 
post  by  the  Saulteurs,  on  the  2d  day  of  this  month-  The  Father  Jesuit  went  and  t(x>k 
his  abode  with  his  brother,  the  missionary  of  tlic  Humns. 

June  19th.  Sunday,  June  19th,  the  fort  was  not  attacked.  Tlic  arrival  of  the  son 
of  the  great  chief  caused  a truce  lietweeii  the  P!^nglish  and  Indians.  He  pitche<t  his 
tent  half  a league  above  Pontiac’s  camp,  in  a mooflow  one  league  above  the  fort.  The 
Detroit  Indians  w'cnt  to  him  to  greet  him  on  the  part  of  their  chiefs ; they  met  with  a 
cold  reception,  and  were  told  that  about  noon  lie  and  his  |>eople  would  go  to  Pontiac 
and  hold  a council.  Upon  this,  Pontiac  ordered  (ho  Indians  of  every  trilw  to  remain 
on  their  mats  all  the  day,  to  listen  to  the  words  sent  hy  the  chief  of  tlic  Saulteurs 
through  his  son.  While  the  Indians  were  preparing  for  the  council,  there  came  to  the 
village  of  the  Ilurons,  about  ten,  two  canoes  containing  some  of  the  Shawanous  Indians 
and  some  Loup.s  (I.iena|ie  Indian.^’)  from  Belle  Riviere,*  who  came  to  see  wlint  was 
going  on.  On  their  arrival  they  Icamt  that  Nouchkamek  was  come,  and  also  the 
place  of  his  camp.  They  did  not  land,  but  went  to  him  to  hold  a council  on  the 
present  occurrences.  Two  or  three  French  settlers  were  calio<l  to  give  information  on 
all  that  hod  taken  place  since  the  first  attack  of  the  tort  by  the  Indians,  ns  also  on  all 
that  Pontiac  had  done.  After  this  they  were  sent  home.  Alx>iit  two  P.  M.,  Kenon- 
ebamek,  followed  by  his  people,  by  the  Shawanous  and  I.cna])es,  came  to  Pontiac’s 
camp  to  hold  a o>uncil  according  to  the  he  had  sent.  On  his  arrival  at  the 

camp,  all  the  chiefs  assembled,  and  formed  according  to  the  custom  a circle,  oWr\  ing 
silence.  When  every  one  was  seated,  Konouchamek  arose,  and  thus  liegan  in  (he 
name  of  his  father,  addressing  his  .speech  to  Pontiac: 

“ While  at  home,  brothers,  we  were  told  that  you  matlo  war  in  a manner  very 
dififereni  from  ours.  We  also  undertook  to  expel  the  English  from  our  lands,  and  we 
accomplished  our  enterprise,  but  without  drinking  their  blood.  Instead  of  taking  them 
as  you  do,  wc  seized  them  w'hile  they  were  placing  at  Ijall,  and  knew  nothing  of  our 
designs.  Our  brothers  the  French  even  knew  nothing  of  them.  The  English,  on  our 


' Hror;  R.  ScboolcreA't  Algic  Rewnrebe*. 

* Tb?  Fmtcb  explorers  called  the  Ohio  La  Belle  Ririere. 
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attAckinf^  (horn,  aurrenderctl  themsdvcs  prissontTss  and  were  by  us  sent  to  their  father 
at  Montreal,  without  our  injuring  them.  The  soldiers  wishotl  to  defend  their  chiefs: 
we  slew  them,  but  only  during  the  action.  Ko  injury  was  done  by  us  to  the  French 
as  by  you  j on  the  twntrary,  we  entrusted  them  with  our  prizes.  But  you  t You  have 
made  prisoners  on  the  lake  and  river;  and  when  they  were  brought  to  your  camp,  you 
murtlered  them,  drank  their  blood,  and  ate  their  flesh.  Is  the  flesh  of  men  fit  for 
fo(Kl  ? You  should  eat  only  the  flesh  of  deer,  and  other  animals  placed  on  the  earth 
by  the  mo.<*ter  of  life.  Besides,  while  you  were  waging  war  against  the  English,  you 
were  injuring  the  French  by  killing  their  cattle  and  eating  their  provisions;  and  when 
they  refused  to  supply  you,  you  ordeiv<l  your  people  to  plunder  their  property.  Our 
conduct  has  been  very  different;  w'c  did  not  depend  on  the  French  for  our  provisions. 
We  took  care  when  we  formed  the  design  of  expelling  the  English,  to  collect  provisions 
for  ourselves,  our  wives  and  children.  You  should  have  done  the  same.  You  should 
not  have  exjxw<l  yourself  as  you  have  to  the  n»prooehes  of  our  great  father  the  king 
of  France,  when  he  comes.  You  expect  him,  say  you ; so  do  we.  He  will  lie  pleased 
with  us,  but  not  with  you." 

Pontiac,  at  this  discounx*,  was  like  a child  suqjrised  in  a fault,  who,  having  no 
excuse  to  give,  knows  not  what  to  say.  When  Kinouchamek  had  finished  speaking, 
the  clilef  of  the  Chats  (SImwnees)  commenced  thus  in  the  name  of  his  triljc  and 
Ix^napes : 

“ Brothers,  we  also  expelled  the  English,  because  we  were  ordered  to  do  ho  by  the 
master  of  life,  through  our  brother  the  Lenape.  But  the  muster  of  life  forbade  our 
injuring  the  French,  which  you  have  done.  Is  that  done  in  acconIana>  with  the 
message  and  wampum-belts  we  have  sent  you.  Inquire  of  our  brothers  the  Lenapes 
about  the  mes.sagc  which  they  received  from  the  master  of  life.  It  is  very  well  to  slay 
during  the  coinliat,  but  not  when  it  is  over,  and  you  have  mode  prisoners.  You  should 
not  eat  the  flesh  of  men.  You  should  not  drink  their  blocsl.  As  you  are  French  like 
ourselves,  inquire  of  our  brothers  the  French  if,  aAcr  they  have  been  to  war,  mtulc 
prisoners,  and  brought  them  home,  they  kill  them  ? They  do  not.  They  keep  them, 
and  give  them  in  exchange  for  their  people,  taken  prisonere  by  their  enemies.  We  see 
your  motives  for  acting  in  this  manner  towards  our  brothers  the  French.  You  did  not 
commence  tliis  war  in  the  right  way,  and  arc  vexed  not  to  have  the  English  garrison 
in  your  power,  and  wish  our  brothers  the  French  to  feel  your  anger.  We  inlciide<l  to 
come  and  assist  you,  but  we  will  not  do  it,  for  you  will  accuse  us  with  all  the  wrongs 
done  by  you  and  your  people  to  our  brothers  tlie  French,  and  we  do  not  wish  for  any 
ditficultics  with  our  Great  Father." 

During  this  council,  and  for  some  time  after  it,  not  a word  was  uttered  by  Pontiac, 
who  was  conscious  of  being  in  the  wrong;  so  that  Kenouchamek,  the  Chat*,  and 
Lenapes  went  away  without  being  answered.  They  ivtumed  to  their  camp  to  take 
repose. 
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About  three  in  the  afternoon,  new»  was  brought  of  the  defeat  of  the  Englinh 
at  MiMniies  (Miami)  and  Vouilla  ( ) by  the  Indians  of  those  piaccs. 

About  seven  in  the  evening,  they  heard  that  a large  party  of  gone 

down  to  Turkey  Island,  opjxisite  the  place  where  the  Ijarge  had  anchored.  The  crew, 
seeing  many  people  in  the  island,  fearing  lest  some  attempt  might  lje  made  to  take  it, 
raised  the  anchor,  and  withdrew  to  to  wait  for  a favorable  wind  to  ascend 

tbe  river  without  risk, 

June  20lh.  Monday,  June  20th.  About  ten  in  the  morning,  tbe  Indian.**  came 
and  6red  w'veral  shots  at  the  fort,  on  the  northeast  side.  After  this,  the  officers 
perceived  the  Indians  coming  fearlessly  along  the  highway.  To  stop  this  boldnefw, 
they  made  a port-hole  on  that  side,  that  a cannon  might  fire  towards  the  place  where 
the  suburb  wn.s  and  thus  stop  the  Indians.  Alsjul  four,  news  was  brought  in  the  fort 
that  the  fort  of  the  Presque  Isle  (Peninsula)  and  ri\'icre  mix  Bneufs  (formerly  built 
hy  the  French  and  since  thn*e  years  in  the  possession  of  the  English)  had  been  taken 
by  the  Imlians. 

Marginal  note.  — IX‘parture  of  Father  du  Junais;  council  between  him  and  Pontiac 
for  the  liberty  of  the  English. 

June  21st.  Tuesday,  June  21st.  Daybreak,  a great  movement  was  oliseiTed  on 
the  port  of  the  Indians,  who  passeil  back  and  forth  liehind  the  fort,  uttering  cries,  as 
if  they  were  going  about  some  enterprise.  This  caused  the  English  to  examine  them, 
and  keep  on  their  guard  during  the  whole  day.  They  tried  to  find  out  the  reason  of 
all  this.  They  learnt  it  during  the  following  night  from  Mr.  Baby,  who  came  about 
two  in  the  morning,  and  told  the  commander  that  several  of  the  inhahitanta  of  the 
south  coast,  on  the  bank.*?  of  the  river,  had  mentioned  to  him  their  having  seen  the 
l)orge,  which  appeared  well-laden  and  full  of  people.  Of  this  the  Indians  had  received 
the  earliest  and  fullest  information,  which  had  caused  their  motions.  Upon  this 
recital  of  Mr.  Baby,  the  commander  again  ordeixHl  that  two  shots  should  bo  fired 
towards  the  southwest,  as  a signal  for  the  barge. 

Marginal  note.  — Ansicrr  to  Me  ‘precxiling  coMncil. 

June  22d.  Wednewlay,  June  22d.  The  Indians,  who,  as  I have  mentioned  it 
above,  had  heard  of  tbe  approach  of  the  barge,  did  not  come  near  the  fort.  The 
garrison  improved  this  time  in  destroying  the  enclosures  and  cutting  down  the  fniit- 
trees,  and  removing  from  the  neighborhood!  of  the  fort  cverj^  thing  that  might  serve 
to  shelter  even  one  single  Indian.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  capture  of  the  Presque 
Isle  was  confirtned,  as  the  Indians  were  seen  returning  from  this  expedition.  They 
•were  very  numerous,  and  brought  by  land  their  prisoners,  in  the  number  of  which 
were  the  commander  of  that  fort  and  a woman  : these  two  were  given  to  the  Hurons, 

About  three,  tlio  commamler  was  apprised  of  the  cargo  of  the  barge,  and  the 
number  of  people  it  contained.  At  four,  the  commissar}'  and  judge  made  their  fourth 
visit  to  the  houses  to  obtain  provisions. 
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Marginal  note.  — Departure  of  Kenuuchamek  for  Miehiliinackinai*. 

June  23<1.  Thurmlay,  Juno  23d.  The  Indiunfl  did  nut  come  to  fire  at  Hie  fort, 
Unng  ongugod  in  their  project  of  taking  the  barge,  which  wna  at  tho  liuatl  of  the  lake. 
A great  number  of  them  paswd  behind  the  fort  very  early  in  the  morning.  They 
went  to  join  those  who  hatl  left  two  days  before.  Tliey  all  took  a station  on  Turkey 
Island,  which  fonns  a little  strait,  the  river  being  very  narrow’  at  that  place.  The 
Indians  iti  the  island  mmle  an  intrenchment  with  trunks  of  trees  which  they  cut  down 
ami  hud  on  the  bank,  towards  the  place  where  the  Imrge  was  to  pass.  They  also 
built  a bank  with  eartli  and  busli ; so  that,  if  they  were  discovered,  they  might  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  cannon-shot.  Thus  sheltered,  they  watched  the  passing  of 
the  barge.  Alsjut  six  in  the  morning,  the  wind  appearing  favorable  to  go  up  the 
river,  the  crew  of  the  barge  wished  to  improve  it,  and  raised  the  anchor.  When 
opposite  the  island,  the  wind  having  gone  dowm,  they  were  obliginl  to  cast  anchor,  as 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  trap  laid  for  them.  The  Indian.s  deferred  their  attack  until 
night  The  crew,  however,  who  knew  well  that  they  could  not  arrive  at  the  fort 
writhoui  being  attacked,  kept  a gi>od  watch,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  The 
Indians  in  their  intrenchmeiits,  who,  since  the  time  the  barge  hod  anchored  opposite 
them,  had  not  stopt  examining  it,  perceiving  only  twelve  or  fifteen  men,  thought  they 
might  attack  it  without  risk.  It  containe<l,  however,  seventy*two  men;  the  commander 
having  during  the  day  concealed  sixty  of  them  in  the  hold,  thinking  that  tho  Indians, 
who  were  always  wandering  nl>out  those  parts,  seeing  only  twelve  men,  would  attempt 
to  capture  the  barge:  this  proved  to  be  the  case.  Between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
evening,  the  Indians  entered  their  canoes,  to  surround  the  barge  and  take  it  hy  storm, 
A wntincl,  watebing  on  the  quarter-deck,  perceived  them  at  a distance,  rowing  slowly, 
for  fear  of  lieing  heard.  He  gave  notice  of  it  to  tlie  captain  of  the  barge,  who  brought, 
without  noise,  all  his  people  on  deck,  and  placed  them  around  bcdiind  the  gunwale 
w'ith  arms  in  their  hands;  the  cannons  w'cre  loadefl  in  silence;  they  were  tohl  to  await 
the  signal,  which  was  to  be  a stroke  with  tho  hammer  on  the  * ♦ They  suflered  the 
canoes  to  come  ^vithin  gun-shot.  The  Indion-s  pleased  with  the  silence  wliich  reigned 
in  the  barge,  believed  it  contained  only  twelve  men ; but  they  were  soon  undeceived ; 
for,  when  they  were  within  gun-shot,  the  signal  was  made,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
cannon  and  musketry  took  place  in  such  good  order,  Uiat  the  Indians  were  glad  to 
return  to  their  intrenchmenU : they  went  back  more  quickly  than  they  had  come. 
They  had  fifteen  men  killed,  ami  the  same  number  wounded.  They  did  not  again 
attempt  to  approach  the  barge,  but  fired  at  it  during  Uie  whole  night,  and  wounded 
two  of  the  crow.  There  being  no  wind,  the  next  day  the  barge  returned  to  the  lake, 
to  await  a better  wind. 

June  24th.  Friday,  June  24th,  the  fort  was  pretty  quiet  the  whole  day.  The 
Indians  were  engagc<l  in  their  design  of  taking  the  l>arge,  and  forgot  the  fort  for  some 
time.  There  remained  but  a few  loiterers,  two  of  whom  came  near  enough  to  be  seen. 
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Twenty  men  and  one  officer  were  Bent  out  U»  lake  them.  The  Indiana  seeing;  thorn, 
and  Uiinkinf^  they  were  srut  for^  fired  their  guiw  and  ran  away,  and  tlic  Knglisb  came 
back  without  effecting  any  thing. 

June  25th.  Saturday,  June  25tli,  tfio  weather  wam  unsettled,  and  nothing  was  done 
on  either  aide. 

June  2Cth.  Sunday,  June  2Cth,  several  soldiers  who  bad,  as  was  the  custom,  l>cen 
watching  on  the  bastion  during  the  night,  mentioned  to  the  commander  that  they  had 
seen  two  Indians  enter  a house  nrur  the  fort  at  a distance  of  eight  arpents.  Wbere- 
uj[K>n,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  commander  ordered  Captain  Hopkins  and  twenty-four 
men  of  his  com|>any  to  invest  that  house  and  take  them  prisoners.  When  the  soldiers 
arrived  at  the  house,  they  only  found  the  ix*r»on  who  hod  charge  of  it  They  searched 
the  house,  thinking  that  the  Itidians  might  be  concealed.  They  only  found  two  sows 
with  young.  They  took  them  and  brought  them  to  tlie  fort  This  prize  was  better 
than  the  one  they  ho|x.*d  to  seize.  The  same  day,  about  ten,  a Mr.  ♦ ♦ • • 
ser\ants  who  lia<I  tied  tlieir  master’s  horses  one  ar|>cnt  from  the  fi>rt,  were  seen 
at  a distance  by  two  Indians.  These  eamc  stoaltliily  through  the  grass,  which 
was  very  tall,  cut  the  cords,  and  took  away  the  two  horses,  which  Ijelonged  to 
two  officers. 

June  27th,  Monday,  June  27th,  the  Indians,  according  to  their  custom,  woudered 
around  the  fort  during  the  whole  day,  but  without  firing.  Mr.  Gammulin,  who,  since 
Mr.  Camplxdl  and  M‘I>ougall  were  prinoners  in  Pontiac’s  camp,  had  paid  them  a visit 
every  other  day,  and  sometimes  every'  day,  returned  this  day  alx>ut  three,  and  brought 
to  the  commander  a letter  which  Pontiac  had  dictated,  and  Mr.  Campbell  hail  written. 
This  letter  requirwl  the  commander  and  his  people  to  leave  the  fort  immediately,  os 
Pontiac  ex|)Gcted,  within  ten  days,  Kenoucliamek,  high  chief  of  the  Saultcurs,  with 
eight  hundred  of  his  tribe,  for  whom  he  could  not  he  answerable.  That  on  their 
arrival  they  would  take  the  fort  by  storm.  The  commander  replied  that  ho  was  ready 
for  them  and  for  A'lw,  and  that  ho  cared  not  for  them.  This  answer  did  not  please 
Pontiac  nor  his  Indians,  but  this  gave  no  concern  to  the  English. 

About  eight  in  the  evening  they  learnt  indirectly  that  tlic  )>argc  hud  raised  the 
anchor  and  was  ascending  the  river. 

June  28th.  Tuesday,  June  28th,  the  party  of  Indians  who  had  gone  down  the 
river  to  take  the  barge,  haring  fortunately  failed  in  their  enterprise,  eamc  hock,  and 
as  they  passed  the  fort,  firtri  a salute,  which  hurt  nobody.  The  Ilurons  arrived  at 
their  village.  About  four  in  the  afternoon,  new.s  was  brought  that  the  barge  hail 
weighed  anchor;  this  was  the  case.  The  wind  having  turned  to  the  S.  W.,  they 
improved  the  opportunity,  and  came  as  far  as  the  river  Rouge,  one  league  below  the 
fort.  The  wind  then  failing,  they  cast  anchor  a little  IxJow.  Tlie  barge  was  seen 
fn»m  the  fork  About  seven,  two  cannon-shots  were  fired  from  the  fort,  but  the  barge 
did  not  reply.  This  gave  room  to  think  that  the  Indians  had  taken  it  in  a second 
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attempt.  This  was  said  openly  in  the  fort  by  the  judge.  The  officers  nevertheless 
|ierform€nl  a concert  of  instruments  facing  the  place  where  it  was  anchored. 

June  29th.  Wedn<^ay,  June  29th,  it  being  St.  Peters^ay,  the  Indians  did  not 
fire  at  the  fort;  part  of  them  were  sleeping.  Others  went  to  the  bouses  of  the  settlers 
to  make  up  for  their  useless  trouble.  At  • * * * in  the  afternoon  they  heard  l^ehind 
the  fort  about  twenty  death*eries;  these  came  from  the  Indians  who  were  returning 
from  the  capture  of  the  foil  of  Pr«*st|ue  Isle,  During  the  whole  of  this  day  the  barge 
kept  its  station,  there  being  no  wind. 

June  30th.  Thursday,  June  30th.  The  Indians  were  quiet  all  this  day,  expecting, 
as  they  said,  a reinforcement.  About  six  in  the  morning  they  were  heard  uttering 
their  death*cries  and  several  cries  of  joy;  but  the  meaning  of  those  cries  was  unknown. 
The  wind  arising  from  the  S.  W.,  the  crew  of  the  barge  weighed  anclior  to  improve  it. 
Passing  before  the  Huron  village,  they  saw  the  Indians  with  their  anna  ciwscd  upon 
their  breasts,  wraptH*d  in  their  blankets,  at  the  doors  of  their  cabins.  The  barge  sent 
them  a few  graptM;hot  and  balls;  these  woumbnl  a few  of  them,  and  made  thorn  enter 
their  cabins.  Some  of  them  took  their  guns  and  fired  at  the  barge  until  it  arrived 
Ijefore  the  fort,  w’hich  it  reacheil  without  accident  at  four  P.  M.  The  barge  contained 
the  thirty-five  men  and  the  officer  who  fled  towards  Sandusky,  as  I said  above.  This 
officer  landed  and  brought  letters  to  the  commander.  These  letters  mentioned  the 
«)Dcluston  of  pc4u:!c.  Canada  was  to  belong  to  the  English.  All  the  expenses  incurred 
in  Canada  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  were  to  be  paid  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

July  1st  Friday,  July  1st.  The  Indians,  who  continued  wandering  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort  and  settlement,  having  frightened  the  cattle,  one  herd  came  to  the  fort ; it 
consisted  of  three  oxen,  three  cows,  and  two  calves,  and  belonged  to  Mr.  Curllerier. 
Mr.  St  Martin,  the  interpreter  of  the  Hurons,  who,  sinai  the  commencement  ♦ • ♦ • 
had  abandoned  his  house,  which  was  built  at  a distance  of  six  arpents  from  the  fort, 
in  a southwesterly  direction,  Wausc  the  Indians  concealed  themselves  behind  it  to 
ca  • • * • caused  the  English  to  fire  on  it,  and  he  did  not  feci  secure  on  the  part  of  the 
English  or  Indians ; he  liad  gone  to  Father  Poticr’s,  there  to  remain  until  the  end  of 
the  war;  but  having  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  a conversation  with  a Huron,  on  whom 
be  could  depend,  he  learnt  from  him  that  the  Indians  wished  the  French  to  take  arms 
against  the  English,  and  leaving  not  ^anshed  to  do  so,  came  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw 
into  the  fort;  his  request  was  granted.  He  came  with  his  mother,  his  mother-in-law, 
and  all  his  • * * • he  remained  one  day  with  Mr.  La  Butte,  and  went  afterwards  to 
Mr.  Bellostres. 

July  2d.  Saturday,  July  2d.  Mr.  M‘Dougol,  who  had  left  the  fort  in  company 
with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  who  had  been  detained  prisoner,  escaped  with  three  other 
English  prisoners.  They  entered  the  fort  about  three  in  the  morning.  As  they  were 
on  the  point  of  leaving,  they  made  their  endeavors  to  bring  Mr.  Campl^ll  with  them, 
Pt.  n.— 37 
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but  in  vain.  II«J  wished  much  to  follow  tbcm^  but  being  very  Bhortrsightcd,  he  feared 
that  in  attempting  to  escape  he  might  fall  in  with  another  party  of  Indians,  and  come 
to  an  untimely  end,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  die  before  hi»  time. 

At  five  in  the  morning,  an  officer  and  twenty  soldiers  went  out  to  destroy  the 
incloeuro  of  Mr.  St.  Martinis  farm,  and  also  to  cut  down  the  wheat  which  concealed 
the  Indians.  These  latter,  seeing  that  their  liiding  places  were  being  destroyed,  came 
in  a determinate  manner  to  attack  the  English,  who  re-cntoretl  the  fort  more  quickly 
than  they  hod  left  it.  The  Indians  fired  at  the  fort  during  the  whole  day,  without 
causing  any  injury.  The  garrison  kept  good  watch  during  the  whole  day,  and  plact'd 
four  sentinels  on  platforms  outside  the  fort,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  liehind  it.  Since 
this  time,  four  sentinels  were  placed  on  the  platform  day  and  night.  The  garrison 
and  new-comers  unloaded  the  barge,  and  conveyed  the  cargo  to  the  storehouse. 

About  seven,  P.  M.,  it  was  rcjxirted  in  the  fort,  that  the  Indians  had  called  on  nil 
the  settlers,  and  brought  to  their  camp  nil  the  old  men  and  heads  of  families,  to  bo 
present  at  a council  they  were  to  hold,  in  order  to  oblige  the  French  to  take  amis 
against  the  English.  They  learnt  during  the  night,  that  the  Indians,  when  the 
council  mentioned  alxive  was  over,  had  sent  the  heads  of  families  and  old  men 
uninjured. 

♦ • • • vexed  at  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  barge,  and  that  in  spite  of  his 
precautions  and  Uiose  of  his  people,  the  provisions  and  ammunition  had  reo4die<l  the 
English,  resolved  to  cause  the  settlors  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  accomplish  this  he 
invited  the  old  men  and  beads  of  families  to  come  to  tlie  camp  on  business  which 
concerned  them.  When  they  had  all  arrived,  Pontiac  began  to  speak,  according  to 
custom,  addressing  himself  to  all  the  French  and  • ♦ ♦ * a war-bolt  in  the  middle  of 
the  council.  Brothers,  smd  he,  I am  growing  weary  of  seeing  the  vennin  on  our 
lands : such  I suppose  is  also  the  cose  with  you.  I think  you  wish  for  their  expulsion 
as  much  as  I do.  We  ought  to  try  to  remove  these  troublosomc  people.  I have 
already  told  you,  and  I repeat  that  I commenced  this  w'ar  on  your  account  as  much  as 
on  ours,  and  that  I knew  what  I was  doing  * * * * \ know,  I say,  what  I am  about, 
and  during  the  present  year,  however  numerous  they  may  bo,  they  shall  be  ex|x*l!ed 
Canada.  The  master  of  life  commands  it,  and  wc  must  do  his  bidding.  Should  you, 
who  know  liiui  better  than  we  do,  try  to  appease  his  will?  Hitherto  I have  said 
nothing,  hoping  you  would  offer  no  interruption  to  our  designs.  I have  not  asked  you 
to  join,  because  I did  not  know  you  would  assist  them  against  us.  You  will  probably 
say  that  you  are  not  on  their  side.  That  I know,  but  are  you  doing  nothing  against 
U8  when  you  tell  thorn  all  that  w'c  do,  and  all  that  w'c  say?  • • ♦ • now  you  have  a 
choice  to  make ; you  must  be  French,  as  we  are,  or  English  like  them.  If  you  are 
French,  accept  this  belt  for  yourselves  or  your  young  people,  that  they  may  join  us. 
If  you  are  English,  we  dwlare  war  against  you.  This  would  be  a sad  a1temati\*e  for 
us,  you  being,  as  well  os  wc,  the  children  of  our  Great  Father.  It  would  grieve  us  to 
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wage  war  against  our  brothers  on  account  of  such  dogs.  It  would  give  us  great 
concern  to  fall  on  you,  as  we  are  all  French.  If  we  should  do  it>  we  should  ik)  1onj?nr 
l>c  so.  Tlie  interests  we  defend  are  those  of  our  fathers,  yours  and  our  own.  Give  us 
an  answer,  brothers,  we  listen  to  you ; look  at  this  belt,  which  is  intended  for  you  or 
your  young  people. 

One  of  tiic  most  respected  among  tiie  French,  who  hotl  mistrusted  Pontiac's  design, 
and  had  taken  with  him  in  the  council  the  copy  of  the  capitulation  Montreal  and 
Detroit,  arose,  and  thus  spake  in  the  name  of  all  the  others,  holding  in  his  hand  that 
copy,  and  addressing  the  Indians;  — My  brothers,  your  wishes  are  known  to  us;  when 
you  declared  war  nihilist  the  English,  we  foresaw  that  you  would  diwire  us  to  join 
with  you  against  them.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  hesitate  in  following  you,  but 
you  must  in  the  first  place  loosen  the  bonds  which  our  father  and  the  father  of  the 
Eiiglbdi  have  placed  u[xm  our  arms.  These  bonds  prevent  our  taking  your  licit  Do 
you  think,  brotlicrs,  that  we  do  not  grieve  in  seeing  you  take  our  interests,  without 
being  able  to  assist  you?  Our  grief  is  great  Do  you  not  recollect  that  which  we  told 
you  in  our  lost  council  held  on  this  subject?  The  king  of  France,  in  giving  the  lands 
to  the  king  of  England,  forbade  our  fighting  against  his  children,  and  ordered  us  to 
consider  them  as  our  brothers,  and  the  king  of  England  as  our  father.  You  way  think 
that  we  say  this  through  iltwill;  not  so.  Our  common  fatiier  has  oequainU'd  us  with 
his  will,  by  sending  us  Uus  his  writing.  He  commands  us  to  renuun  on  our  mats 
until  his  arrival,  because  he  wishes  himself  to  unbind  us.  Without  considering  all 
this,  you  say  that  if  w'c  do  not  take  your  belt,  ^'ou  will  make  war  against  us.  Our 
father  has  forbidden  our  figliting,  when  our  brothers  • • • * war.  Although  you  call 
us  English,  we  shall  not  fight  against  you ; but  French  as  we  ore  ♦ • * * always  been. 
Wo  feel  surprised,  brothers,  you  have  * ♦ ♦ ♦ when  our  father  loft  Uie  place,  what  did 
you  promise  him  ? * ♦ ♦ * us  our  wives  and  children,  and  that  you  would  attend  to 

our  welfare.  What  injury  have  we  done  you?  Is  it  on  account  of  * • • * Did  you 
not  promise  our  father  that  you  would  wait  for  him?  Have  you  done  so?  You  say 
you  arc  fighting  for  him;  wait  for  him  and  when  he  comes,  he  will  unbind 

us ; we  will  join  you,  and  all  will  do  his  will.  Reply  in  your  turn,  my  brothere, 

Pontiac,  who  was  impelled  by  a band  of  French  volunteers,  who,  having  no  fixed 
place  of  residence,  hod  raised  the  mask  and  cared  for  nothing,  replied  they  should  do 
os  he  did,  and  if  the  old  men  did  not,  the  young  people  should. 

The  French  then,  closely  pressed  by  Pontiac,  asked  for  one  day’s  delay,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  would  all  come  and  give  him  an  answer.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
volunteers,  thinking  himself  perfectly  secure  if  he  joined  Pontiac,  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  taking  up  the  belt,  said,  in  otldressing  the  Indians:  Brothers,  I and  my  young 
people  have  broken  our  bonds  and  accept  your  belt.  Wc  arc  ready  to  follow  you.  We 
will  go  and  seek  our  young  jieoplo  to  join  us.  We  shall  find  some.  We  shall  soon  be 
in  possession  of  the  fort  and  all  it  contains.  Such  a mean  speech,  made  by  people 
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who  were  void  of  courage  and  honor,  vexed  nil  the  old  men  who  bad  been  called  to 
the  council.  Alter  having  af«ke<l  one  day  to  consider  on  the  matter,  they  asked 
Pontiac*8  leave  to  withdraw.  Ha\nng  shaken  hands  with  all  the  chiefs,  each  French- 
man went  home,  displeased  with  having  been  witne*®  to  such  a mean  action,  which 
could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  to  bring  blame  on  all  tbe  French.  Those  who  had 
accepted  the  bell  remained  in  tbe  camp,  well  aware  that  after  the  conduct  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty,  no  one  w’ould  receive  them.  This  council  commenced  at  * * • • 
and  ended  at  eight;  bo  that  the  day  lieing  too  far  gone  to  * • * • other  Indians. 

July  3d.  • • • * July  3d.  The  Indians  employed  all  this  day  in  a feast  • * • • to 
treat  their  new  warriors.  The  commander,  who  had  leanie«l  in  the  morning  what 
had  taken  place  on  the  preceding  day,  ordered  the  judge  to  demand  the  axes  and  picks 
of  all  the  French  w'ho  were  in  the  fort,  and  to  • • • * thoec  who  ha<l  arms,  and  those 
who  hatl  none  • ♦ • • of  all  to  serve  in  case  of  nee<l.  Aliout  two  in  the  • ♦ * • twenty 
men  of  the  garrison  to  take  down  a fence  • • * • a fruit-garden.  The  trees  were  cut 
down,  and  the  posts  of  the  fence  taken  up  and  burnt  with  the  trees,  and  they  cleared  the 
ground,  * • • • lielonged  to  Mr.  Ca>sar  Bourgeois  of  the  fort.  • • • • day.  The  judge 
was  ordered  by  the  commander  to  assemble  all  the  French  who  were  in  the  fort  before 
the  door  of  the  church,  to  read  to  them  an  account  of  the  conclusion  of  peace.  This 
being  done,  an  instrumental  concert  took  jilace,  and  lasted  one  hour. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  fort,  who  unfortunately  had  a son  in  the  number  of  the 
having  by  bis  remonstrances  convinced  his  son  of  his  fault,  and  that  of  his 
fnends,  the  son  left  the  troop  and  took  with  him  the  belt  which  he  gave  to  his  father, 
that  he  might  return  it  to  Pontiac.  The  father  went  early  in  the  morning  to  Pontiac, 
who  had  a great  regard  for  him,  and  thus  addressed  him.  You  arc  a chief,  and  I have 
hitherto  known  you  as  a sensible  man ; you  appear  no  longer  so,  when  you  believe 
these  young  people ; in  a short  time,  iiisteail  of  assisting  you  they  will  betray  you, 
and  will  perhaps  give  you  up  to  tlie  English.  You,  who  command  so  many  men, 
sufier  yourself  to  be  commanded  by  {people  who  have  no  sense,  and  who,  instead  of 
assisting  you  in  taking  the  fort,  will  be  the  first  to  run  away  * • • • ycni  • • • * who 
have  always  despised  a man  who  placed  himself  • ♦ • • saying  that  he  was  a had 
fellow;  and  now  • • • • have  you  lost  your  wits?  Why  place  • • • • like  you, 
young  people  who  have  no  sense  • * • • and  come  and  cry  to  get  off  from  what  they 
have  promised  • • • • subject  with  you  because  perhaps  they  will  kill  you  * • • • are 
men,  and  that  you  need  not  lose  • * * • make  use  of  these  young  people.  W’hat 
obligations  will  be  due  to  you  • • • • come  when  he  knows  that  you  have  compelled 
the  * * * • to  take  arms  * * * • will  say  to  you.  Y'ou  have  not  driven  away  the 
English,  the  French  ilone  that  but  you  have  merely  • • • ♦ take  no  notice  of  you, 
thus,  Pontiac  believe  me,  toko  hack  your  belt,  sent  by  my  son,  and  think  well  of  what 
I have  told  you, 

Pontiac,  who,  though  an  Indian,  did  not  lack  wit  * * * * as  well  as  his  Ottawas 
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• ♦ • ♦ attentively  wliat  the  Frenchman  had  fold  him,  O'***  are  right,  my 
brother.  I thank  you  for  your  advice;  and  taking  the  belt,  they  parted,  one  to  go  to 
the  camp,  and  the  other  to  return  home  • • • • to  trouble  the  French  no  longer 
about  taking  up  arms.  The  SauUeuns,  Poux,  and  the  vricked  band  of  Hurtma, 
threatened,  however,  aeveral  times  the  French  with  war,  as  1 shall  mention 
hereafter. 

The  Hurons  of  the  wicked  band,  who  were  never  of  any  service  to  the  French  or 
Knglish,  knowing  that  Pontiac,  contenting  hiuisclf  with  tho  volunteers,  hatl  determined 
not  to  trouble  the  French  any  more  about  joining  him,  went  with  tho  Poux  and 
Saulteurs  to  endeavor  to  oblige  the  French  to  join  with  them,  threatening  them  with 
war,  and  taking  away  their  young  people  in  spite  of  their  parents.  This  caused  a 
great  commotion  among  the  Frcncli,  as  they  w ished  to  remain  neutral.  But  fearing 
lest  the  Indians  might  effect  their  threats,  they  took  arms  among  themselves,  to  guard 
the  roads  for  fear  of  a surprise.  Those  Indians,  seeing  the  French  on  the  watch,  did 
not  dare  attack  them,  but  reven^^d  themselves  on  the  stray  cattle.  Mr.  Peter 
Bdaume,  whose  fiinn  is  op|xisitc  the  fort,  across  the  river,  fearing  that  the  stonu 
might  fall  upon  him,  came  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw  into  the  fort,  which  was 
granted. 

« « * « i^.aumo,  who,  during  the  preceding  night,  hatl  obtained  leave  to  come  to 
the  fort  with  all  his  family,  crossed  the  river  at  dawn  ♦ ♦ ♦ * furniture,  luggage,  and 
auimals,  and  took  up  his  quarteiw  in  a house  of  Mr.  Dr'quiudrc's,  which  was  then 
vacant.  Tho  commander  • ♦ ♦ • the  Indians  with  some  volunteers  bad  opened 

• * * * night,  behind  Mr.  Baby’s  house,  at  a distance  of  • * * * arf>ents  from  the 
fort,  in  a nurtli  westerly  direction ; on  tliis  rejiort  the  commander  • • • • to  fill  the 
nocturnal  w'ork  of  the  Indians  * * * *.  Mr.  Hay,  an  officer  in  the  royal  American 
troops,  went  out  * * • * ty  men  to  go  and  reconnoitre  • • • • the  commanders 
orders.  The  jMirty  who  were  not  ♦ • • * tbe  Indiana  were  concealed,  advanced 
speedily  • • * • they  hatl  just  come  to  the  place  * * • * discovered  and  attacked 
them  without  wounding  them  • ♦ • • face  animated  Ids  people  by  his  example 

• • • * to  the  enemy,  and  fell  on  them  wdlh  his  people.  Tho  fire  • • • • victory 
balanced.  The  commander,  hearing  the  report  of  muskets  upon  the  rampart  • • ■ • 
the  action,  and  fearing  the  approach  of  a larger  number  of  Indians  • • • • friends 
and  consequently  hia  parly  would  }».  too  • • • • bold  sent  immediately  relief  to  Mr. 
Hay.  Mr.  Hopkins,  at  the  heod  of  forty  soldiers,  and  some  Frenchmen  of  the  fort, 
wont  at  full  speed.  The  Indians  held  * • • • first  because  they  were  intrenched; 
but  when  the  succor  arrived,  they  found  themselves  too  few.  The  volunteers  were 
the  first  to  decamp.  The  Indians  contended  some  time  with  the  English  for  the 
possession  of  the  place.  Mr.  Hopkins,  seeing  the  ol)stinacy  of  the  Indians,  mode 
a circuit  to  take  the  Indians  in  flank,  while  hia  friends  attacked  them  in  front.  This 
manoeuvre  succeeded.  The  Indians  abandoned  their  retreat.  The  English  pursued 
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Uienif  and  killed  two  of  their  number;  one  of  them  wiu«  ftcalpetl  by  an  English  soldier 
who  bod  been  a pnsoner  among  the  Indians.  One  soldier  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  head  by  the  blow  from  the  butt-end  of  a gun,  which  he  had  received  from  one  of 
the  Indians  who  waa  aftenvarda  killed ; as  this  soldier  hod  killed  him,  he  took  all  his 
silver  ornaments  to  pay  liimself  for  his  wound.  After  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight, 
their  trench  was  filled  up,  and  all  the  neighboring  fences  burned.  The  o>:|>cdition 
being  over,  the  troops  re-entered  the  fort  with  the  French.  The  commander  called 
these  on  tlie  military  stpiare  to  thank  them  for  having  assisted  bis  soldiers,  inquired 
if  nil  the  French  were  provided  with  arms,  mid  ordei\*<1  some  to  be  given  to  tho8<e  who 
had  none;  he  also  ordered  those  which  had  arms  that  wanted  repairing,  to  cany  them 
to  the  royal  store#,  to  have  them  ro|Miired  at  the  kings  expense,  and  that  he  wislied  to 
give  them  tlie  choice  of  going  out  as  volunteers,  when  they  thought  proper,  or  to 
select  an  officer  to  command  them  in  case  of  need.  The  French  chose  Mr.  Sterling 
for  their  commander,  and  altogether  went  with  an  officer  • • • • the  judge  who  told 
him  of  the  choice  which  the  militia  had  made  of  him  for  their  commander,  and  at  the 
same  time  • • * • captain  of  the  militia.  That  worthy  man  thanked  • • * * their 
choice,  and  told  them  that  he  hoped  when  opportunity  • • * • room  to  be  displeased 
with  their  choice.  F.vcry  one  • • • * pU-ased  and  determined  to  do  his  duty  • * ♦ • 
under  such  a chief. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon,  an  officer  w'ho  had  • • • • from  Sandusky,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians  • • • * ran  away  as  fast  ns  ho  could,  from  a French  house  in 
w’hich  bis  wife  • • ■ ♦ plactnl  him  to  conceal  him.  They  wore  told  by  him,  that  the 
Indian  who  had  been  killed  and  scaljwl  was  a chief  of  the  SauUcurs  and  nephew  of 
• • * • chief  of  the  Saultcurs  of  Saginaw,  and  that  this  Owassa  (?)  having  learnt 
that  bis  nephew  was  slain,  went  • • • ♦ whom  he  abu>i^d  and  asked  him  for  Mr. 
Campbell.  Vou  like  those  ba<l  people  so  well,  said  he,  that  you  take  care  of  them  : I 
will  have  him  now,  give  Iiira  to  mo.  Pontiac  suffered  Owassa  to  take  Mr.  Campbell 
to  his  camp,  where  he  was  stripped  by  his  jxmng  people,  and  then  killed  with  war- 
clulis.  Wlien  he  was  killed,  they  tlirew  him  into  the  river,  and  tlio  l»o<Iy  floale<l  as 
far  • • • • where  the  French  had  brought  liim  when  he  left  the  fort,  before  Mr. 
Cuillcrie’s  house,  where  he  was  buried. 

About  six  in  the  evening,  powder  and  balls  were  given,  by  Mr.  Sterling,  to  the 
French  militia. 

July  5th.  Tue.wlay,  July  5th.  The  Indians  did  not  trouble  the  fort;  they  went 
to  the  Beitlers,  and  took  all  the  axes  and  picks  which  they  could  cafeh^  and  carried 
them  to  some  blacksmiths,  to  have  tliem  mended.  These  refused  to  work  for  them, 
saying  their  forger  was  in  the  fort.  On  this  day,  the  chief  of  the  volunteers  who  had 
joined  the  Indians  undertook  to  engage  in  his  party  the  children  of  the  eettlera,  to  aid 
him  in  taking  or  burning  one  of  the  barges.  To  effect  this,  he  went  to  those  houses 
where  he  knew  there  were  young  people,  to  induce  them  to  join  him ; but  he  could 
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Dot  succeed ; and  resolved  on  escaping  to  Illinois,  as  some  of  the  settlers  threatened  to 
give  him  up  to  the  comimuuler,  who  would  nut  have  spared  him,  but  rewarded  liiin 
aecortling  to  his  deserts. 

July  Cth.  Wednesday,  July  6th.  The  Indians,  who  for  some  days  hod  formed  the 
design  of  • * * * * * the  large  barge,  w'hich  annoyed  them  on  the  highway  and 
prevented  their  approaching  the  fort  in  that  direction,  Jiow  to  bring  it 

aUmt,  they  went  to  several  of  the  French  to  find  out  the  way  they  could  manage  it. 
The  settlers  told  them  they  did  not  know,  when  the  Indians  went  away. 

* • * • July.  The  Indians  did  not  trouble  the  fort.  • ♦ * » * gave  them  some 
occupation  in  their  comp,  in  the  following  manner:  *****  in  the  morning,  a light 
southwest  breeze  sprung  up;  this  appeared  • * ♦ • * the  English  in  the  design  they 
had  formed  to  go  and  pay  a visit  * * * * * * * his  camp  with  the  large  barge.  As 
they  were  getting  really  to  start,  the  wind  went  down,  and  anchor  was  cast,  to  wait 
for  a favorable  breeze,  which  was  not  long.  • • • eleven  o’clock,  it  having  increased, 
they  weighed  anchor  for  a second  lime,  and  went  up  the  river,  opposite  Pontiac’s 
camp,  where  they  stopped,  and  saluted  it  with  balls  and  grenatks,  without  sparing 
• * * * * neither  he  nor  his  people  expected  such  a visit,  left  the  shore  and  their 
goods,  whicli  were  damaged  by  the  Imlls  and  IkuhIis.  This  diversion  lasted  from  noon 
••••*.  The  barge  hml  cast  anchor  until  four,  when  she  returned  to  her  station. 
During  all  this,  not  one  Indian  was  wounded. 

While  one  part  of  the  English  were  thus  destroying  Pontiac’s  camp,  the  Poux  came, 
with  Mr.  Gamiimlin,  to  sue  for  peace.  It  was  granted  them,  on  condiUon  that  they 
should  remain  neutral  and  return  all  Uic  prisonetw.  They  promised,  but  did  not  keep 
their  word. 

On  this  day,  the  two  bands  of  IIuron.i  held  a council  about  coming  to  the  fort  and 
making  |)cace  with  the  coinmaiider.  Marginal  note  j^^rtly  destroyed—  •••••• 

Indians,  having  seen  that  ***•*•••  in  the  camp,  before  Mr.  • • • * their 
prisoners  escaping  • • • • Mr.  Marsac's. 

July  Sth.  Friday,  July  8th.  The  commander,  who  intended  to  send  the  barge 
back  to  Niagara,  onlcred  that,  in  order  to  procure  ballast,  tliey  should  demolish  an  old 
building,  which  had  formerly  been  rai.‘«>d  a.s  a powder-house,  to  obtain  the  stones. 
This  was  done,  during  the  forenoon,  by  the  French  and  the  Knglisli  soldiers. 

About  two  P.  M.,  the  lliirons  came  to  parley  with  the  commander,  as  they  had 
agreeil  in  the  council  on  the  preceding  day.  The  commander  caused  them  to  be 
admitted,  and  a council  was  held  on  the  militar>'  wpiare,  *****  * to  make  peace 
with  the  English.  The  English  replied,  that  if  they  were  willing  to  return  all  the 
prisoners  and  merchandise,  and  remain  quiet  on  their  mats,  that  all  should  •■•••• 
and  what  had  passed  forgotten.  They  replied,  that  they  would  return  to  their  village 
and  sj)o;vk  with  their  other  brothers,  and  make  them  agree  to  tlie  conditions.  They 
went  away  fully  resolved  to  do  lliat  which  was  required  of  them,  and  promising  to 
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return  the  next  day.  Alwut  five,  the  Poux  came,  with  Mr.  Gammcliti,  to  promijic  the 
rci^titutiun  of  the  Knglieh  prisoners  who  were  in  the  village,  on  condition  of  obtaining 
their  friends  who  were  in  the  fort. 

About  six,  the  Ottawas  concealed  themselves  behind  Mr.  Betiubicn’s  house,  and  fired 
for  * * at  the  large  barge,  which  returned  their  fire,  but  without  injuring  them. 

On  this  day,  Mr.  Maiaonville  arrived  with  * • ♦ • • brandy,  lead,  salt,  and  packages, 
and  reached  ♦ • ♦ • with  much  trouble. 

July  9th.  Saturday,  July  9th.  The  Ottawas  and  Saulteurs  fonned  the  design  of 
burning  the  barge,  while  at  anchor,  if  }x>asible.  To  effect  this,  * • • • • to  make  a 
small  tire-boat  to  send  adrift  on  the  river,  • * • • • barge,  when  finished.  They 
were  two  days  about  this,  during  which  time  they  did  not  trouble  the  fort.  About 
four,  the  Hurons  came,  ns  they  had  promised  on  the  preceding  day,  and  brought  with 
them  seven  prisoners.  The  commander  of  the  Prewpie  Isle,  a woman,  and  child,  were 
in  the  mimlier.  They  gave  them  to  the  commander,  and  asked  for  j^eace.  He  replied, 
that  they  must  return  all  the  goods  they  had  taken  from  the  mcrchajits,  even  to  the 
lost  needle,  and  that  afterwards  peace  w'oitld  be  granted.  They  went  away,  promising 
to  return  all  the  merchandise  they  bail  in  their  village. 

About  seven,  the  commander  was  told  tliat  the  Indians  were  about  setting  fire  to 
the  fort  with  arrows,  and  had  joined  t<^ether  small  fire-lxwits  to  burn  the  two  barges 
during  the  night  They  indeed  spared  no  trouble  to  execute  their  design  of  burning 
the  iKirges,  but  could  not  succeed. 

July  10th.  Sunday,  July  10th,  the  Indians,  who  had  spent  two  days  in  making 
their  preparations  to  bum  the  baigcs,  sent  their  work  about  two  in  the  morning. 
Their  work  consisted  of  two  l>oats  fastened  together  with  white  wood-ljark,  and  filled 
with  dry  split  wood  with  • ♦ • • the  whole  of  which  was  ignited.  The  boats  drifted 
on  the  shore  alxuit  one  arpent  from  the  barges,  without  causing  these  the  slightest 
injury.  Thus  the  lalx>r  of  the  Indians  became  useless,  and  their  time  was  lost.  The 
Lidians  seeing  this,  commenced  another  fire-boat,  and  did  not  trouble  the  fort  this 
day. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  tlic  commander  was  told  by  some  Frenchman  that  surely 
the  Indians  inteiuled  setting  the  * * * * on  fire  favored  by  darkness,  a thing  which 
jwrhapa  • • • • very  often  tlicso  newsmongere  were  * * * • to  be  well  received,  often 
supposed  • * • • and  framed  some  falsehood,  which  they  came  and  mentioned  to  llie 
officers.  These  often,  instead  of  thanking  them,  laughed  at  them.  However,  as  truth 
will  sometimes  be  found  in  a numlier  of  fulsehoo<ls,  the  commander  ordered  immes 
dialcly  » • • • Frenchmen  and  four  soldiers  to  go  and  bivouac  at  a short  distnnee 
from  the  fort  at  each  comer.  These  were  told  to  fire  if  they  perceived  any  tiling,  and 
to  withdraw  under  the  fort  after  having  fired. 

July  lltb.  Monday,  July  11th,  the  Indians  who  were  busy  about  an  undertaking 
nearly  similar  to  the  other,  did  not  trouble  the  fort  during  the  whole  of  this  day. 
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About  ten  in  the  morninj?  the  Huronn  came  and  jicrfunncMt  their  pn>miw%  Imngiiig 
bock  all  the  good^  which  had  been  taken  from  the  merchants  on  the  lake  and  river, 
and  peace  wiut  ma4le  between  them  niid  the  English. 

About  six,  a Frenchman  who  dwelt  out  of  the  fort  came  and  told  the  commander 
that  the  iH?rond  firobont  was  ready,  and  that  they  intended  to  send  it  during  the 
night  This  information  wa^  correct. 

July  12th.  Tu(‘«*<lay,  July  12th,  at  one  in  the  morning,  the  Indians  sent  off  their 
fire-boat,  with  tw  much  success  ns  the  first  time.  Two  cannou.«hnta  wore  fired  from 
the  fort ; these  diHj>er»ed  the  Indians,  who  were  seated  on  the  highway  towards  the 
S.  W.  They  had  come  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  admire  the  effect  of  their  works. 
Two  shots  were  sent  from  the  barge  on  the  fire-boat ; these  broke  it,  and  thus  destroyed 
the  labor  of  the  Indians. 

About  ten,  the  Puux  came,  according  to  their  promise,  and  brought  three  English 
prisoners  that  • ♦ * • might  lie  gmnleil  them.  They  asked  for  their  man.  The 
commander  replied  that  when  they  had  returned  all  the  prisoners  that  were  in  their 
village,  their  man  would  be  given  them,  and  all  should  be  concluded.  Tltey  promised 
to  come  in  the  aftenxwjn.  About  three,  the  barge  which  hatl  come  from  Niagara  took 
its  departure,  with  orders  to  bring  provisions  and  soldiers.  About  the  same  time  the 
Poux  returncnl  according  to  their  promise,  and  brought  with  them  seven  prisoners,  and 
asked  the  commander  for  their  comnide.  As  he  was  going  to  be  given  up  to  them, 
one  Jacquemaue  (Jackman)  a prij^ouer  formerly  given  to  the  Poux  as  a present, 
and  just  retunwl  by  them,  said  to  tlic  commander  in  English,  that  the  Poux  had 
still  • • * • their  village.  This  made  the  commajider  change  his  mind  and  retain 
hl«  prisoner,  telling  the  Poux  to  bring  back  * * • • and  they  should  have  what  they 
wanted.  They  lot^ktxl  at  each  other,  and  formed  the  design  at  all  hazards  to  kill  the 
commander  and  the  officers  who  accompanied  him.  An  occurrence  prevented  this. 
An  Ottaw'a  having  entered  the  fort  with  them,  was  rocoginze<l  by  Mr.  M'Dougal, 
arrested,  and  put  into  pris<m  under  a safe  guarrl.  This  frightened  the  Poux,  who, 
though  displeased  in  not  obtaining  what  they  wanted,  withdrew,  determined  in  taking 
revenge  the  preceding  (ensuing)  night,  [nuit  pr6o6dente,  original.] 

July  ISth.  Wednesday,  July  13th,  the  Indians  having  perceived  that  sentinels 
were  placed  out  of  the  fort,  to  detect  them  in  their  nightly  visits  around  the  fort, 
resolved  on  taking  revenge  for  the  refusal  they  had  incurred  on  the  preceding  day. 
To  effect  this,  they  came  during  the  night  to  discover  them;  they  fired  on  them,  and 
wounded  severely  a French  sentinel  who  was  stationed  on  the  south-west  side.  The 
day  wos  tolerably  quiet  with  regard  to  the  fort.  Ou  this  same  day  at  noon  the  Hurons 
askeil  for  a secret  council.  A lady  wished  to  be  admitted,  but  on  the  desire  of  the 
Indians  she  was  requested  to  leave. 

July  14th.  The  Frenchman  who  ha<l  Ixren  wounded  on  the  Wednesday  moniing, 
died  about  tlie  same  hour  os  he  hail  been  wounded.  He  was  interred  • • • • that 
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those  out  of  the  fort  might  not  know  that  a |w>r8on  hod  been  killed.  Notwith- 
standing the  precaution  taken  to  conceal  his  death,  the  French  and  Indians  found 
it  out. 

July  15th.  Friday,  15th.  Nothing  occurred  desen'ing  attention. 

July  16th.  Satnnlay,  July  IGth.  A slave,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bomibion,  come  * * * 
sent  by  his  master,  to  claim  and  demand  * • • * • which,  having  been  frightened  by 
the  Indians,  had  taken  refuge  •••*•.  The  slave  was  arrested  and  coufincMi,  it 
being  said  that  he  had  been  seen  6ring  with  the  Indians  on  the  English  and 
barges. 

July  17th.  Sunday,  July  17th.  Several  persons,  who  knew  the  slave  to  be  a 
worthy  man,  and  who  hod  known  him  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  came  to 
the  mo.'w  in  the  fort,  and  undertook  to  justify  him,  and  obtain  his  release.  But  this 
favor  • • ♦ * • other  witnesses  • • * • * in  the  evening,  Mr,  Gammolin  came  to 
the  fort  with  two  men  • • * • • Indians  intendetl  to  attack  the  French  settlers,  and 
asked  for  arms  and  ammunition.  These  were  granted.  They  were  advised  to  be  on 
their  guard,  and  to  desire  the  settlers  to  be  on  theirs;  and  that,  at  the  first  sliot  fired 
on  the  coasts,  troops  would  Is?  sc*iit  to  assist  (he  setllcrs.  The  commander  ordered  all 
the  French  in  the  fort  to  stay  up  during  the  whole  night,  that  they  might  assist  tho 
settlers.  But,  fortunately,  they  spent  a quiet  night,  os  the  worst  of  it  was  their 
watching. 

July  18th.  Monday,  July  18th.  Tho  gates  of  the  fort,  until  this  day,  had  been 
kept  shut,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  fort,  and  through  fear  of  a surprise  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians.  This  was  inconvenient  for  the  officers,  who  had  to  cause  them  to 
be  ojiened  when  wanted,  as  also  to  (hose  who  wishe<l  to  go  out,  and  who,  fearing  a 
refusal,  or  disliking  to  trouble  them,  did  not  like  to  ask  for  their  being  opened.  The 
commander,  having  been  mode  aware  of  these  difficulties,  ordered,  to  put  a stop  to  them, 
that  tlie  gate  facing  the  river  should  be  o))encd  tor  the  public  wants,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  imtil  six  in  (he  evening;  and  that  two  sentinels  should  be  placed  on  each 
side:  these  were  ordered  to  suffer  no  Frenchman  to  carry  any  thing  out  of  the  fort, 
hut  to  suffer  all  who  came  to  the  gate  to  enter,— -excepting,  however,  the  Indians. 
These  latter,  it  is  true,  did  not  dare  come  nearer  than  fifteen  arpents,  and  this  w ith 
many  precautions. 

During  this  day,  the  Indians  did  not  approach  the  fort.  At  • * * they  came,  and 
told  the  commander  that  the  Indians  (Ottawas)  had  commenced  a work  which 
appeared  to  merit  attention,  and  about  which  they  were  very  busy : this  was  to  be 
composed  of  dry  wood,  placed  on  the  barge,  and  bum  it  But  much  time  was 
necessarily  to  pass  before  it  could  execute  what  it  was  intended  to  do. 

About  nine  in  the  evening,  the  Saulteurs  came,  and  fired  on  the  barge,  which 
returned  their  fire.  After  these  discharges,  the  Indians  mng  ahute  to  the  crew,  among 
whom  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  a prisoner  with  the  Ottawas  and  was 
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tolerably  conversant  with  the  Saulteur  language.  He  gave  the  Indians  an  answer  in 
their  own  way. 

July  19th.  Tuesday,  July  19th.  About  two  P.  M.  there  came,  behind  Mr. 
Bt*aiibien*8  • * * fifteen  arponts  from  tlie  fort,  aliout  twelve  Indians,  who  commenced 
firing  on  the  fort.  They  were  seen,  and  two  cannon-shots  and  bombs  sent  them ; one 
of  them  fell  on  an  apple-tree,  on  which  six  Indians  were  perched.  This  quickly  put 
them  to  flight.  They  left  the  field,  and  went  to  the  camp.  There  they  remainc<l  the 
whole  of  the  day. 

July  20th.  WtHlnesday,  July  20th.  The  commander  heard  again  of  the  work 
of  the  Indians.  He  was  told  again  that  the  Indians  intended  to  bar  the  river,  in 
order  to  burn  the  barge,  which  had  remained  • * • * and  preventetl  their  approaching 
the  fort.  But  this  work  was  but  commenced,  and  it  would  take  eight  days  more  to 
romplcto  it,  although  they  ha<l  Wn  working  at  it  four  da^w.  They  did  not  intend  to 
fire  at  the  fort  until  it  was  completed.  The  commander,  hearing  this,  and  wishing  to 
improve  his  leisure  by  sheltering  his  barge  from  the  fire  with  which  it  was  threatened, 
ordered  that  two  of  the  boats  should  be  provided  with  a double  bulwark  of  oak,  each 
one  inch  thick ; and  that  the  side-planks  should  be  made  one  foot  and  a half  higher, 
and  lined,  os  well  as  the  bottom ; so  that  the  men,  standing  in  their  boats,  might 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  He  caused  to  be  placed,  in  the 
front  of  each  of  these  boats,  a cannon,  on  a movable  frame,  which  might  fire  on  three 
sides.  This  was  tried,  in  the  middle  of  the  river  before  the  fort,  and  answered  all 
expectations. 

July  21st.  Thursday,  July  21st  The  Indian.^  occupied  wiUi  their  projects, 
worked  at  their  fire-lK>ats  os  assiduously  o.s  if  they  had  been  well-paid.  They  took 
no  rest;  hanlly  did  they  allow  themselves  time  to  take  a meal. 

The  two  boats  being  prepared,  the  commander  finding,  from  the  Information  he  had 
received  of  the  progress  of  the  Indians'  work,  that  he  had  some  time  to  sjmrc  for  new 
precautions,  he  ordered  four  boarding-grapples  to  be  made,  two  for  each  boat ; one  of 
these  grapples  to  be  of  iron,  and  about  fifteen  ieet  long,  and  this  and  the  other  were 
to  be  fastene<l  to  a cable  ten  fathoms  long.  The  boats,  rigged  in  this  manner,  were  to 
go  and  meet  the  fire-boats.  They  were  to  throw  one  of  their  grappling-irons  upon  it; 
the  other  grapple  or  half-anchur  was  to  be  thrown  into  tlie  water.  By  tliis  manoeuvre 
they  were  to  stop  the  fire-l)oats,  and  save  the  barge  from  the  danger  with  which  it 
had  been  so  long  threatened,  and  also  render  the  work  of  the  Indians  useless. 
During  tills  time,  the  l>argc  was  to  weigh  anchor,  and  go  nearer  the  fort;  and  the 
cable  and  irons  were  t*>  prevent  the  fire-lx)at  from  approaching  it.  • • • • evening, 
there  was  a report  that  the  Ilurons  of  the  wicked  band  had  resolved  to  attack  the 
settlers  of  the  S.  W.  coast  during  the  night.  This  caused  them  to  be  on  the  watch ; 
but,  fortunately,  the  report  was  found  to  be  without  foundation. 

July  22d.  Friday,  July  22d.  This  day  was  quiet  on  both  sides.  A report  was 
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spread  by  an  Abenuqiii  Indian  who  they  aaid  had  recently  arrived  from  Montreal. 
This  stated  that  a French  fleet  was  coming  to  Canada  to  retake  it.  This  report  died 
in  it8  there  being  nothing  to  confinn  it.  Although  it  proved  false,  it  animated 
Pontiac,  his  band,  and  the  SauUeurs,  who  had  * * * * foolish  undertaking  ♦ ♦ ♦ * 
fire-boat,  the  making  of  which  • ♦ ♦ ♦ wish  to  finish  it. 

About  • • ♦ ♦ a mtm  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Beaume  wishing  to  cross  the 
river  on  his  master's  business.  As  he  had  reached  the  middle,  the  Indians  made 
several  discharges  at  him.  These  made  him  return  w'ith  more  speed  than  be 
hod  gone. 

AlM>ut  ten  in  the  evening,  as  the  sentinela  were  on  the  watcli,  two  random  shota 
were  fired. 

July  23d.  Saturday,  23d.  Nothing  happened  this  day.  About  two  in  the  after- 
noon, the  inhabitants  of  the  fort  heartl  in  the  direction  of  the  Huron  village  several 
dischai^s  of  musketry,  as  a salute  on  the  arrival  of  some  j^ersons.  Tlie  English 
thought  it  was  something  concerning  them,  but  they  found  a short  time  after  that  it 
was  on  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  Andre,  a Huron  of  Lorette,  who  had  arrived 
with  • • • • Lenape  chief  of  Bcdle  river,  and  that  ♦ * * • Detroit  • 

July  24th.  Sunday,  July  24th.  The  Indians,  who  were  more  anxious  ♦ ♦ ♦ * 
barge  workwi  faitlifully  to  accomplish  their  design  • <mi  • • fini.dicd.  Tlic  com- 
mander, who  wished  to  intemipt  their  work,  ordered  a roeonnoitring  party  to  go  on 
the  river  in  the  IkmU.h  de.scrilK*d  alx)ve.  This  was  done.  Alwut  ten,  three  officers  at 
the  head  of  sixty  men  well  armed,  went  into  the  lioats  and  a l>arge,  and  went  ii]>  the 
river  to  find  out  the  place  where  the  Indians  were  at  work.  The  Indians,  seeing  tliese 
boats  in  the  distance,  thougltt  them  a prey  coming  witliin  their  granj).  They  left  their 
work,  and  went,  twenty  in  numlwr,  with  their  arms,  in  two  conocs,  to  come  and  meet 
the  three  Iwat.s.  The  crew  suffered  them  to  come  within  gun-ahot.  The  Indians, 
unacquainted  wdtli  the  construction  of  these  1)oats,  advanced  making  cries  of  joy, 
thinking  the  boats  were  in  their  power.  They  were  .soon  undeceived ; for  the  com- 
mander of  the  boats,  seeing  they  were  near  enough  to  give  effect  to  all  the  shots, 
ordered  his  people  to  fire  immediately  with  the  muskets  and  cannons.  The  Indians, 
who  did  not  e.xpect  this  salute,  went  away  quickly  and  fired  from  the  shore  on  the 
boats,  and  slightly  w'ounded  one  man  on  the  head;  a l>all  pierced  his  hat,  and  took 
awjiy  a tuft  of  his  hair. 

The  boats  and  barge  returned  to  the  fort  about  noon,  not  having  l>eeti  able  to 
discc»ver  the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  or  the  place  of  their  work.  The  Indians  escorted 
them  on  the  shore  as  far  as  Mr.  Chauvin’a,  thirty  arjx?nts  from  tlic  fort.  The  Imrgo 
having  sent  them  some  cannon-shots,  they  went  away  unbanned;  the  ball,  however, 
entered  the  house,  which  it  damagwl  much,  and  wounded  dangerously  two  Indians, 
one  in  the  ann  and  the  other  in  the  thigh ; the  latter  died  a few'  da^'s  aftenvnrds. 

About  one  P.  M.,  the  Ottawa  and  Saulteur  chiefs  went  to  the  Huron  village  according 
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to  the  request  of  the  Erie'  ami  Leim{>e  chiefs,  who  early  in  the  morning  had  auni- 
moiled  tlicm  to  the  council. 

About  three,  the  two  lioats  and  barge,  with  the  aamc  crew,  were  sent  by  the  com* 
maiidcr  to  the  same  place  as  on  the  morning,  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the  place  in 
which  the  Indians  were  at  work ; they  did  not  succeed.  The  Indians  Bred  at  them 
from  the  shore,  and  escorted  them  oh  they  had  done  in  the  morning.  The  IniaU  and 
barge  fired  at  tliem,  hut  w'ithout  eflUd,  as  Uio  Indians  were  concealed  bidiijid  the 
fences.  The  boats  and  returned  to  the  fort  abiHit  six. 

About  ten  in  the  evening  the  Ottawns  fired  a few  random  shots  at  the  fort. 

July  25tli.  Monday,  July  25tli.  The  Ottawas,  engaged  with  the  council  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  preceding  day,  hut  which  was  deferreil  until  this  day,  forgot 
the  fort,  to  go  acconling  to  the  rwiiicst  of  the  Eric'  ami  lieim{)0  chiefs  to  the  Huron 
village.  Two  inhabitants  of  the  fort  who  some  time  ago  had  to  go  to  the  north  c<stst 
on  husiness,  hut  hiul  lx<en  detained  by  Pontiac,  returned  this  day  and  said  that  the 
celehmUsl  fire-ls»at  hml  been  entirely  given  up  by  means  of  two  Frenchmen  who 
♦ • ♦ ♦ Indians  that  the  two  lioats  which  they  had  seen  ••♦•to***'*'  the 
fire-boat  burning  the  barge,  and  that  they  contained  • ♦ • ♦ with  anchor  to  fasten  it 
in  the  midillo  of  the  river,  and  tliat  thus  their  work  was  useless,  and  could  never 
succeed.  This  disconcorte<l  them  so  much  that  they  abandoned  entirely  their  foolish 
enterprise. 

Alw>ut  ten,  news  was  brought  in  the  fort  of  the  return  of  Messrs.  Jacques  Godfroy 
and  Mesnilcheiie,  who  Inul  been  sent  to  Illinois.  This  news  was  confirmed  the  next  day. 

July  2Gth.  Tuesday,  July  2Gth.  It  being  St  Ann’s  day,  they  learnt  early  in  the 
morning  that  the  mes-sengers  sent  by  Pontiac,  head-chief  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
north,  to  Mr.  De  Leon,  commander  of  Illinois,  had  retumeil  the  preceding  evening. 
On  this  report,  there  circulated  among  the  French  of  the  fort  several  reports,  which 
cuntaincil  no  truth,  and  were  immediotely  contradicted.  The  principal  of  these 
stated  that  the  Illinois  trilx*s  strongly  recommended  to  the  Detroit  tribes  that  no 
injury  should  be  done  to  the  French  on  the  coasts,  or  those  of  the  fort,  unless  they 
took  the  part  of  the  English. 

A great  council  took  place  on  this  day  among  the  Ilurons,  the  Eries',  and  Ixmapes, 
the  Ottawns  and  Poux,  at  the  end  of  the  council.  Pontiac,  in  his  quality  of  chief  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  north,  ornamented  w-ith  the  war-lx?U,  and  holding  the  tomahawk, 
sang  the  war-song  against  the  English,  inviting  all  the  chiefs  in  the  council  to  imitate 
him,  telling  them  that  he  hod  been  commanded  by  the  master  of  life  to  make  continual 
w*ar  on  the  English,  and  not  to  spare  them,  that  the  place  must  be  free  on  the  arrival 
of  bis  Great  Father  in  the  autumn.  All  the  other  cliiefe  followed  his  example,  and 
sung  war-songs  with  their  Indians.  At  the  end  of  the  council,  m'coiding  to  the  report 
of  several  French  settlers  who  were  present,  the  Erie'  chief  said : Brothers,  we  must 

■ [CliaU.  — 8.] 
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remember  that  the  Frencli  arc  our  brotherw,  ami  be  careful  not  to  injure  them, 
unless  they  take  the  part  of  the  English ; for  if  we  did,  our  father  would  he  angry 
with  us. 

July  27th.  Wednesday,  July  27th.  This  day  was  employed  by  the  Indians  in 
singing  the  war-song.  Each  tribe  sang  it  in  their  tUI^  with  their  chief.  Tliey 
tried  to  concert  new  measures  to  take  the  fort,  but  all  this  was  to  no  purj)oso.  Alx>ut 
two  P.  M.,  Andre,  Huron  of  Lorette,  who  had  been  suspected  by  the  English  with 
having  meddled  in  these  recc^utUms^  and  even  of  having  been  the  first  mover  of  them, 
came  to  the  fort  to  justify  himself  and  prove  his  innocence.  About  six  they  came 
and  told  tlie  English  that  the  Indians  intended  to  set  fire  to  the  two  platforms  which 
were  on  the  hillock  behind  the  fort,  and  on  each  of  which  were  daily  placed  four 
sentinels  ♦ • • Nothing  was  done  by  the  Indians  this  day.  They  ordered  the 
inhabitants  not  to  visit  the  fort,  and  sent  word  to  the  inmates  of  the  fort  not  to  visit 
the  coasts,  under  pretext  of  not  wishing  the  design  they  liad  made  of  taking  the  fort 
by  storm,  to  be  discovered. 

July  29th.  • • • July  29th.  During  the  night  the  fog  had  iK-en  so  dense  that 
it  was  im{Mssiblc  to  see  * • * • pact's  ahead ; at  day-break  it  decreased  a little  • ♦ • * 
about  five  in  the  morning  they  saw  unexpectedly  on  the  river,  to  the  riglit  of  the 
river  Rouge,  a lai^  number  of  Imges.  This  caused  a little  alann  in  the  fort,  as  they 
thought  this  w'as  an  Indian  party  coming  to  join  the  Indians  in  this  place.  The 
English  did  not  know  that  these  btirges  came  to  assist  them,  although  they  expected 
assistance.  To  find  out  what  they  were,  they  fired  a shot  towards  the  S.  W.j  the 
barges  returned  the  salute,  being  provided  with  four  small  cannon  in  front,  and  two 
six-pound  mortars.  Upon  this  tlio  commander,  followed  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  two  oflicers, 
and  ten  soldiers,  entered  one  of  the  boats  1 have  mentioued,  and  went  to  reconnoitre 
the  barges.  They  were  twenty-two  in  number,  and  contained  two  hundred  and  eighty 
regulars  and  six  gunners.  At  the  head  of  these  was  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Amers, 
(Amherst.)  The  barges  passing  before  the  Huron  and  Poux  villages,  were  saluted  by 
several  discharges  of  musketry  on  the  part  of  those  two  trilx^s.  Fifteen  were  severely 
wounded  in  the  body;  two  of  these  died.  Others  were  wouiidc<l  slightly  in  the  arms 
and  hands.  These  h;irges  had  been  guided  from  Niagara  to  the  fort  by  Mr.  Laselle,  a 
merchant  of  Montreal,  who  traded  in  these  two  posts. 

As  there  were  no  barracks  to  lodge  these  soldiers,  the}'  were  quartered  on  the 
inhabitants  until  otherwise  provided  for,  acc<utling  to  the  site  of  the  dwellings.  This 
was  done  punctually.  These  soldiers,  on  passing  8andu.«ky,  had  frightened  some 
Indiana  who  had  cncamix*d  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village-  Seeing  so  many  people, 
they  were  afraid,  and  left  their  cabins,  which  were  plundered  and  hunit  by  the  English, 
who  tore  up  their  com.  When  these  soldiers  had  arrived,  it  v^  os  rc|x>rted  in  the  fort 
that  four  hundred  English  soldiers  were  coming  from  the  north.  Thia,  however,  was 
not  the  case. 
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July  3(Hli.  Saturday,  July  30th.  The  commander  ordered  that  Bcvernl  canw8, 
which  were  aground  near  the  shore,  dioiild  Ije  repaired,  to  be  iim.‘d  if  needed.  In  Uic 
evening,  according  to  custom,  all  the  fioldiors  n^{>aire<l  on  the  military  wpiarc  to  be 
inspected.  All  the  old  and  now  othcera  were  there.  It  was  reaolved  tliat  on  tlie 
following  night  a sally  should  be  miule  by  about  throe  hundred  men,  heotled  by  the 
oid-de-camp,  commander  of  the  newly-arrived  troops. 

This  detachment  w’as  to  go  to  Pontiac’s  camp,  and  * * * * Indians,  and  oblige  them 
to  moke  peace  * • • ♦ ammunition  was  distributed,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
l>e  rcarly  at  tlie  first  call  for  the  sally,  which  was  to  lake  place  the  next  night. 

This  same  day,  at  two,  the  llurons,  who  had  heard  that  a sally  was  to  be  made, 
made  a feint  to  abandon  their  village,  and  burnt  at  Montreal  point,  in  sight  of  the  fort, 
old  canoes  ami  u.'teless  articles,  and  embarked  their  wjuaws  and  children,  and  even 
dogs,  and  went  dowm  as  if  they  Imd  been  going  to  their  winter-quarters.  Several 
Frenchmen  believed  it,  and  even  came  and  mentioned  it  to  the  English,  who  thought 
so  too,  W'ithout,  however,  wishing  to  venture  to  go  to  the  village,  mistmsting  some 
trick  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  This  was  the  case : flic  Huroiis,  having  gone  down 
tlie  river  out  of  sight  of  the  housc-s,  had  landed  in  the  wtxxls,  concealing  their  wives, 
children  and  ; they  had  come  through  the  woods  opjiosite  the  village,  ex|)ecting 
the  English  would  come  to  their  village,  as  they  had  been  told.  This  did  not  take 
place.  The  Tltirons,  however,  remained  two  days  in  their  ambuscade.  They  then 
rctumctl  to  their  village. 

July  31st.  Sunday,  July  31st  Alwut  two  in  the  morning,  accortling  to  the  oixler 
issued  by  the  aid-<le-camp,  every  one  namwl  for  the  detachment  was  ready.  They 
were  lightly  clothed,  having  only  their  vest,  ammunition,  and  arms,  on  leaving  the 
fort.  They  took  their  way  towanls  Pontiac’s  camp,  which  was  then  one  league  from 
the  fori,  on  the  north,  at  a place  named  Puinte-o<^ardinal.  The  English,  unfortunately, 
had  confided  their  design  to  some  French  in  the  fort,  who  luul  mentioned  it  in 
confidence  to  some  of  the  settlers.  Through  these  confidences,  the  Indians  found  it 
out,  and  kept  on  their  guard,  and  not  to  be  taken  unawares.  They  concealed  their 
wives  and  chiUlren  out  of  tlie  camp,  where  they  only  left  their  old  men,  as  they  knew 
the  hour  apfK>iuted  for  the  departure  of  the  English.  They  came  to  meet  them,  in 
two  bands.  One  of  the.«4c  come,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  number,  through  the 
woods  along  the  clearings,  and  concealed  themselves  on  Mr.  Chauvin’s  farm,  twenty 
arjients  fn^m  tiio  fort  The  other  band,  comprising  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  came 
and  placed  themselves  on  Mr.  Uaptistc  Melochc’s  farm,  where  they  had  formerly 
encampctl,  and  mode  entrenchments  which  were  liall-proof.  They  there  awaited  the 
English.  These,  not  knowing  tliat  the  Indians  were  aw'are  of  their  design,  were 
advancing  speetlily  and  without  any  order.  The  Indians,  much  favoretl  by  (he  moon, 
perceiving  them  in  the  distance,  and  oijserving  (he  route  wiiich  tlicy  took,  went,  sixty 
in  number,  into  Mr.  Francois  Melochc’s  garden,  behind  the  posts  opposite  the  bridge. 
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When  the  Indians  saw  that  the  head  of  the  detacliment  had  passed  a little  the  middle 
of  the  bridjEc,  they  fire<l.  This  sur{)risud  tlic  English,  who,  without  making  any 
inana*uvrc 


The  rest  the  manuscript  is  missing.  It  has  been,  manifestly,  tom  off  for  waste- 
paper,  by  some  one  who  did  not  know  its  importance. 

The  disastrous  result  of  this  sortie  is  given  in  the  following  letter,  copied  from  the 
Gates  Papers,  which  are  found  in  the  library*  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
from  which  it  has  been  kindly  furnished : 

Detroit,  Ait^tsf  8/A,  1763. 

Sir:  Eiicla-M^d  you  lia\*e  a letter,  which  was  forwardtHl  of  that  date,  under  cover 
to  your  friend  ('apt.  Dalzell,  who  received  it  on  Lake  Erie,  on  his  way  here,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  29th  July.  We  were  agreeably  surprii^cd  at  his  appearance,  as  be  hiwl 
under  his  command  twenty-four  battoes,  w*ith  a detachment  of  one  captain  and  eight 
subalterns  of  the  Fifty-fifth  repment ; one  captain  and  thirty-nine  men  of  the  Eightieth, 
and  Major  Rogers  and  his  brother  and  twenty  men  of  the  Yorkers.  They  were  lucky 
enough  not  to  \}q  discoverod  Till  they  got  within  a mile  of  the  fort,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a few  Indians,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  w'itliout  any  hurt,  but  wounding 
Kcventeon  men.  But,  alas,  our  joy,  on  this  occa.sion,  only  lasted  Till  the  night  of  the 
31»t,  when  Capt.  Dalzcll  prevailed  upon  Major  Glikiwin  to  attack  the  enemy,  although 
entirely  contrary  to  the  Major’s  opinion,  as  well  os  that  of  two  Frenchmen,  (the  <Hily 
two  in  this  place  whoso  intelligence  might  bo  depended  upon,  and  who  well  know  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  and  the  difficulty  of  surprising  them  in  their  camp,  and  who 
told  him  the  disafleeted  French  would  apprise  the  Indians  of  any  attempt  against 
them.)  NotwithstAnding  thereof,  he  still  insisted  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
that  they  might  be  surprised  in  their  camp  at  break  of  day,  and  entirely  put  to  rout. 
In  consequence  of  that,  and  other  natural  arguments  ho  made  use  of  in  his  earnest 
solicitation,  Major  Gladwin  agreed  to  give  him  the  command;  and  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  marched,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  surpriiw  Pontiac,  the  Indian 
chief,  and  his  tribes,  consisting  of  four  biindretl  men,  in  their  camp. 

W'e  imagined  our  plan  was  concocted  with  the  greatest  aecresy,  yet  it  seems  the 
enemy  were  advised  thereof  by  tlic  French,  as  four  hundretl  of  them  bad  fortified 
themselves  in  a pass  within  two  miles  of  the  fort,  and  being  on  our  march  by 
platoons,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  enemy  they  fired  a full  discharge,  by  w'hich  our 
commandant  was  wounded.  This  created  some  confusion  in  the  mute,  it  being  then 
dark ; however,  we  soon  recovered  from  our  disorder,  and  marching  on  a little,  the 
enemy  gave  way,  but  it  was  so  dark  they  could  not  be  seen  : soon  after,  they  whooped 
on  our  left,  when  we  understood  they  wanted  to  attack  our  rear  at  the  some  time,  their 
chiefs  talking  loud  in  the  mute,  animating  their  young  men  to  courage,  in  order  to 
bring  us  on,  that  they  might,  by  that  means,  have  the  more  time  to  get  in  our  rear, 
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where  they  knew  many  strong  stoecmiwl  orchunli*  and  picquoteil  fenees  were,  which 
would  enable  them  to  cut  ofl*  our  retreat  from  the  fort ; hut  daylight  approaching,  and 
discovering  their  designs,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  retire,  and  that  being  done  in 
good  onler  for  half  a mile,  to  a phut*  where  the  enein^'  had  got  round  our  left,  where 
they  were  in  posscf^sion  of  breastworks  made  np  of  a farmers  fire-wood,  and  garden 
fences  very  close  and  strong,  lx*sides  u cellar  dug  for  a new  house,  from  which 
they  attacked  ua  veiy  smartly,  brought  on  an  engngi*ment  which  lasted  for 
an  hour,  at  least,  where  Captain  Dalzell  expoaed  himself  very  much,  and  the 
enemy,  soon  distinguishing  him  by  his  extraordinary  braveiy%  killctl  him.  Captain 
Grey,  who  8uocee<lc<i  him,  rushed  forward  and  drove  them  off  from  some  of 
their  strongholds,  and  was  immediately  dangerously  wounded.  The  troops  then 
cngngetl,  took  {K)sscssion  of  a house,  and  firing  at  the  remaining  enemy  a long 
time,  under  the  command  of  Major  Rogers,  who  had  sent  word  by  Lieutenant 
Lean,  of  the  Queen’s  compaii}',  to  Captain  Grant,  of  the  eightieth  regiment,  w ho  was 
then  in  possession  of  a very  strong  orchard  within  eighty  or  a hundred  yartls  of  him, 
that  he  could  nr»t  ndlrc  until  the  row'  galleys  came  to  cover  bis  retreat  At  the  same 
time,  Lieutenant  McDougal  of  our  battalion,  who  acted  ns  ailjutaiit  for  the  party, 
acquainted  Captain  Grant  that  the  command  then  devolved  on  him;  whereu|K>n  he 
sent  an  officer  and  thirty  men  to  reinforce  Major  Rogers,  and  drive  a party  of  Indians 
which  annoyed  Major  Rogers’  and  Captain  Grant’s  post;  and  that  being  done,  and 
some  ludiaiis  killed,  Captain  Grant  put  an  officer  and  thirty  men  into  the  orchard 
where  he  was  pt)ste<l,  and  officers,  or  sergeants  and  corponds,  with  small  parties,  in 
rH  the  enclosures  from  them  to  the  fort,  and  sent  to  acquaint  Major  Rogers  to  come  off, 
that  all  the  places  of  strength  from  him  to  the  fort  were  secured,  and  his  retreat  safe, 
as  CaptJiin  Grant  had  sent  an  officer  and  twenty  men  to  take  possession  of  a bam  on 
a rising  ground,  which  effectually  prevented  the  enemy  from  advancing  farther.  Soon 
after,  lieutenant  Brown  hod  returned  with  a row  galley  from  the  fort,  whore  he  had 
boon  sent  by  Captain  Dalzell  with  the  killed  and  wounded  men,  and  also  to  renew  a 
gun,  the  one  he  ha<l  having  humted.  The  row  galley  now  arrived,  and  was  instantly 
ordered  to  cover  Major  Rogers’  retreat.  Kvery  thing  being  done  to  secure  that,  soon 
after  Lieutenant  Abbot  of  the  artillery  likewise  returned  from  the  fort  with  another 
H)w  galley,  which  had  carried  Captain  Grey  and  Lieutenant  Brown,  with  some 
wounded  men,  to  the  fort,  was  also  orderc<l  to  cover  Major  Rogers’  retreat,  which  gave 
him  on  opportunity  of  joining  the  party  already  mentioned,  alwut  eighty  or  one 
hundred  yards  distant  from  him,  and  so  on  successfully,  until  tlie  whole  were  collected 
in  their  march,  and  came  to  the  fort  at  8 o’clock,  in  veiy  good  order. 

Our  loss  is  Captain  Dalzell  killed ; and  his  not  being  obsen'ed  when  he  fell,  his  body 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  savages,  which  I w'os  heartily  sorry'  for.  Lieutenants  Brown 
find  Luke  were  wounded,  and  thirteen  men  killed  and  twenty-eight  wounded,  of  the 
Fifty-fifth  regiment.  One  man  of  the  Sixtieth  regiment  killed,  and  six  wounded.  Two 
Pt.  it.— 39 
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men  of  the  light  infantry  killed,  ai»d  three  wounded  j with  two  of  the  Queen’s  company 
killed,  and  one  wounded.  The  enemy’s  loiss  cannot  be  ascertainotl,  as  they  always 
conceal  that  from  every  body.  It  is  Ijelieved  to  Ije  seven  killed  and  a dozen  wounded ; 
and  if  the  inhabitants  knew  any  thing  else  to  the  disadvantage  of  the*  savages,  they 
are  too  much  interested  to  reveal  it. 

I herewith  send  you  Captain  Campbell's  account.  He  wrote  me,  when  prisoner,  to 
take  his  papers  which  are  now  in  my  hands,  and  shall  forwanl  them  to  you  as  soon 
as  I hear  from  you.  The  subject  contained  in  this  and  the  enclosed  letter  is  as 
disagreeable  to  write  or  rei)cat  as  it  can  |K»ssibly  l>e  for  you  to  read.  I lx*g  leave  to 
participate  with  you  in  your  present  distress,  and  believe  me  to  he,  with  greatest 
aincerity.  Sir, 

Ymir  meat  oheilient  and  faithful  servant, 

Jaiihs  McIX)Kau). 

Doctor  Campbell.* 

The  rc?«uU  of  this  sortie  aff(jnls  another  evidenee  of  (hat  disregard  of  due  ])recaution 
and  respect  to  Indian  customs  and  vigilance  which  UhI  General  Bnuldock,  five  years 
earlier,  in  the  plenitude  of  the  pride  of  Eurojx'on  discipline,  to  hurl  a brave  and  well 
appointed}  army  into  the  unknown  defiles  of  an  Indian  ambuscade,  where  mere  advan- 
tages of  position  render  numlx*rs  and  discipline  useless.  Dnlzell  re-enacted  this  folly  on 
a smaller  scene.  The  actual  lose  of  the  sallying  party  under  him  is  shown  to  have 
been  less  than  popular  tradition  at  Detroit  depicts  it  to  have  been,  but  its  cflects  were 
most  disastrous  to  the  licleagucred  fort ; nor  was  that  fortress  finally  extricated,  and 
restored  to  the  full  liberty  of  action,  without  the  fear  of  Pontiac  and  his  myrmidons, 
till  the  next  year,  1764. 

The  fate  of  this  Ixjld  original  chief  is  striking.  Having  failed  in  Michigan,  he 
transferred  the  scene  of  his  operations  to  Illinois,  where  a similar  course  of  conduct  and 
policy  marked  his  movements.  He  excited  the  natives  to  resist  the  surrender  of  the 
French  posts,  under  the  treaty,  to  the  British  authority.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr 
Nicollet*  for  collecting  and  preserving  (he  traditions  of  the  old  and  must  respected 
inhabitants  of  St.  Louis  on  this  subject.  He  says:  — 

**In  the  meanwhile,  the  second  year  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  j>eace  had 
elaj)scd.  and  the  British  had  not  yet  liceri  able  to  take  iK»st»ession  of  Illinois.  This 
was  owing  to  the  opposition  mode  by  several  Indian  tribes,  who,  as  alluded  to  above, 
ha<l  refuse<l  to  abide  by  the  treaty,  and  were  waging  a most  cruel  war  against  the 
British.  These  tribes  hatl  formed  a eonfede«u;y  under  the  command  of  Pontiac,  a 
bold  warrior,  who  had  already  become  celebrated  for  his  prowess  and  his  devoted 
Attachment  to  Frmu'e  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  which  the  latter  had  carried  on 


' New  Vyrk  Hirt.  Soe.,  Getes  Pepera.  * K^porl  on  th*-  Ujdrt^rephkcal  Lksin  of  (be  Mi^issippi  V»Uey. 
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ugninot  Great  Britain,  in  America.  The  confoderatwl  Indian  army  woa  eompoeed  of 
IIuruiiN,  MiamU,  Chippewan,  Ottawos,  Pottawntomiei*,  Mi-MacmrianH,  &c.  &c.  The  name 
of  Pontine  WM  tl»c  terror  of  the  whole  region  of  the  lakes,  and,  by  his  bands,  he 
eflectually  intemipted  the  Britisli  inteR’ourse  with  the  rest  of  the  nations  that  had 
remained  friendly  to  the  government  The  taking  of  Fort  Michilimackinac,  the 
attempt  ut  Detroit,  and  the  attack  ujMjn  the  schooner  Gladwin  on  I^ake  Michigan,'  are 
memorable  events,  evincing  a spirit  of  cunning  and  daring  highly  characteristic  of  the 
geiiiu-s  of  the  Red  man. 

In  the  winter  of  1764-5,  Pontiac,  whilst  engaged  in  his  acts  of  depredation,  learned 
that  an  armed  British  force  was  about  to  start  from  New  Orleans,  to  take  iwssession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Chartres,  ac<'ompanied  by  four  hundred  warriors,  to  op[X)sc  this  ocojpation  of 
the  country;  and  finding  there  some  Illinoia  Indians  who  had  placed  themselvee  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  garrison,  he  j»roposed  to  them  to  join  him.  But  these 
people,  dishenrtentHi  by  recent  calamities,  and,  os  it  were,  foredoomed  to  a final 
extinction,  wea*  unwilling  to  assume  a hostile  attitude  towards  their  new  rulers,  from 
whom  interest,  if  not  generosity,  would  lead  them  to  expect  the  same  protection  w'liich 
they  were  then  receiving.  To  this  refusal  Pontiac  replied,  \rith  characteristic  enei^', 
‘ Hesitate  not,  or  I destroy  you  with  the  same  rapidity  that  fii'c  destroys  the  grass  of 
the  prairie.  Listen,  and  recollect  that  these  are  Pontiac's  words.*  Having  then 
despatched  scouts  ujwn  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  he  hastened  with  some  of  his 
warriors  to  Fort  Chartres,  where  he  addressed  Mr.  St.  Aiige  de  Bcllorive  in  the 
following  terms.  ^Father,  wo  have  long  wished  to  see  thee,  to  shake  hands  with 
thee,  and,  whilst  smoking  the  calumet  of  peace,  to  recall  the  battles  in  which  we 
fought  together  against  the  misguided  Indians  and  the  English  dogs.  1 love  the 
French,  and  I have  come  hero  with  my  warriors  to  avenge  their  wrongs,’  &c.  &c. 
Mr.  de  St.  Ange  was  a Canadian  otficcr  of  great  bravery  and  too  much  honor  to  be 
aeduced  by  this  language.  Besides,  he  knew  too  well  the  Indian  character  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  love  of  plunder  was  probably  at  Ixdtom  a stronger  induce* 
merit  fur  Pontiac  than  his  love  for  the  French.  This  visit,  which  was  terminated 
by  an  exchange  of  civilities,  might  nevertheless  have  brought  difficulties  upon  the 
small  garrisou  at  Fort  Chartres.  But  news  arrived  that  the  Indians  of  Ixrwer 
Louisiana  Lad  attacked  the  British  expedition  some  miles  below  Natchez,  and 
repulsed  it. 

“Pontiac  liecamc  then  less  active  in  guarding  the  rivers;  and,  os  he  believed  that 
the  occupation  of  the  country  bad  been  retarded  again,  he  and  his  party  were  about 
to  retire  altogether.  During  the  time,  however,  that  the  news  took  to  arrive,  the 
British  had  succeeded  in  getting  up  another  expedition  on  the  Ohio;  and  Captain 
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Sterling,  at  tlie  bead  of  a company  of  Scota,  arrivetl  unexpectedly  in  the  Hummer  of 
1706,  taking  poeacasion  of  the  fort  before  tlie  Indiana  hiwl  time  to  offer  any  resiatanco. 
At  this  news  Pontiac  mvcxl, ‘swearing  that  before  he  left  the  country  he  would  retake 
the  fort,  and  bear  awoy  Captain  Sterling’s  scalp.  But  the  intervention  of  Mr.  St, 
Ange  and  Mr.  Laclede  put  an  end  to  these  savage  threats.  Pontiac  returned  to  the 
north,  made  peace  with  the  British,  from  whom  he  received  a pension,  and  seemed  to 
have  buried  all  animosity  against  them.  But,  by  his  restlose  spirit,  he  wtm  armi.«ed 
new  suspicions;  and,  we  are  informed  by  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  that  Pontiac, 
having  gone  in  the  year  1767  to  hold  a council  in  the  Illinois  countiy,  an  Indian,  who 
was  either  commissionetl  by  one  of  the  English  governors,  or  instigaUHl  by  the  love  he 
bore  the  English  nation,  attended  him  aa  a spy ; and  lieing  convinced  from  the  s|x-och 
of  Pontiac  ma*lc  in  the  council,  that  he  still  retained  his  former  prejudice  against  those 
for  whom  he  now  professeil  friendship,  lie  plungiHl  his  knife  into  liis  heart  as  as 
he  ha<I  done  speaking,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  s{iot. 

“Captain  Carver  travelled  through  the  northem  rt‘gion,  but  was  never  south  of  the 
Prairie-du-Chicn ; so  that  his  infonnaiion  is  probably  incorrect  The  celebrity  of 
Pontiac,  u.h  well  as  the  distingiiUhod  part  he  took  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  West,  will 
justify  me,  therefore,  for  introducing  here  a somewhat  different  statement  of  the 
manner  of  his  death,  us  1 have  it  from  two  of  the  most  resj)ectable  living  ftuthoritie.s 
of  the  day  — Colonel  Pierre  Chouteau,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Colonel  l*ierre  Menard,  of 
Kaskaskia.  It  is  os  follows:  Pontiac’s  last  residence  was  in  St  Louis.  One  day  he 
came  to  Mr.  dc  St.  Ange,  ami  told  him,  that  he  was  going  to  pay  a visit  to  the 
Kaskaskia  Indians.  Mr.  de  St  Ange  cndcavoit*d  to  dissuade  him  from  it  reminding 
him  of  the  little  friendship  that  existed  between  him  and  the  British.  Pontiac’s 
an.swer  wiw,  “ Captain,  I am  a man : I know  how  to  fight.  I have  always  fought 
openly.  They  will  not  murder  me ; and  if  any  one  attacks  me  as  a brave  man,  1 am 
his  match.”  He  went  off;  was  fea.^ted;  got  drunk;  and  retired  into  the  wood,  to 
sing  his  medicine-songs.  In  the  mean  while,  an  English  merchant  named  Williainson, 
bribo<l  a Koskoskia  Indian  with  a barrel  of  rum,  and  the  promise  of  a greater  rcwaixl, 
iflic  could  succeed  in  killing  Pontiac.  He  was  struck  with  a pakanmgtm,  (war-club,) 
and  his  skull  fractured,  which  caused  his  death.  This  murder,  w'hich  foummI  (he 
vengeance  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  friendly  to  Pontiac,  brought  about  the  successivo 
wars,  and  almost  total  extermination  of  (he  Illinois  nation. 

“ Pontiac  w as  a remarkably  well-looking  man  j nice  in  his  person,  and  full  of  taste  in 
his  dress,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  exterior  oniaments.  His  complexion  is  said 
to  have  approached  that  of  the  whites.  His  origin  is  still  uncertain : for  some  have 
supposed  him  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Ottowas;  others,  to  the  Miamis,  Ac.;  but 
Colonel  P.  Chouteau,  senior,  who  knew  him  well,  is  of  opinion  that  be  was  a 
Niplasing."  * 

' ParkciuiD.  * [Hp  wiLf  »n  0»o-nitppeini.  — 8.) 
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3.  Anacoana. 

BY  REV.  UAMILTON  W.  FIERAOti. 

T}ie  accoin|>an^'ing  Hong  won  prvjwntcd  to  me  by  William  S.  Simoiiisc,  Enq.,  of  Port 
AU  Princo,  a nativo  of  Cbaj‘U*<»toii,  South  C'arulitui,  but  for  many  years  a resident  of 
Jlayti,  and  one  of  her  first  lawyers.  In  my  travels  u]X)n  the  island,  1 have  met  with 
nothing  else  that  prufe.*!sed  to  be  a relic  of  the  language  or  nuiMic  of  its  alioriginal 
inhabitants.  As  to  the  Authenticity  of  this  song,  I have  neither  the  knowledge  of 
music,  nor  other  means  of  investigation,  (hot  would  enable  me  to  give  an  intelligent 
opinion  upon  the  subject;  I therefore  submit  it  as  it  came  to  me. 

No  one  familiar  with  Ir\*ingV  *^Life  of  Columbus'"  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  any 
thing  that  claims  to  be  the  pnsluct  of  the  mind  of  the  giAed  and  beautiful  Anacoana. 

*No  portions  of  that  inimitable  work  exceed  in  interest  the  passages  that  detail  her 
character  and  virtues,  her  kindnet^seH  to  the  whites,  and  her  unhappy  fate.  I cannot 
forbear  presenting  a few  of  these  passages  in  this  connexion,  though  the  authors 
work  must  Ijc  consulted  to  obtain  her  full  historj'. 

“While  Columbu.s  was  in  Spain,  his  brother,  Don  Bartholomew,  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  island,  as  adelantado.  Upon  the  discovery  of  imjKirtant  gold-mines,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  he  establi.thed  a fortrc>i^  ujsm  the  liank  of  tlie  river 
Oyema,  which  w*as  first  called.  Isabella,  but  afterwards  St.  Doming,  and  was  the  origin 
of  tlic  city  which  still  bears  that  name."  . . . “ No  sooner  was  the  fortress  completed 
than  he  left  in  it  a garrison  of  twenty  men,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  sot  out  on 
on  expedition  to  visit  the  dominions  of  Bohechio,  one  of  the  piiiicipal  chieAains  of  the 
island.  This  cacique,  os  has  already  Ixhmi  mentioned,  reigned  over  Xarogua,  a province 
comprising  almost  the  whole  coast  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  including  Cape 
Tibuen,  and  extending  along  the  south  side  as  far  as  Point  Aguidu  or  the  small  bland 
of  Beata.  It  was  (me  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile  dbtricts,  with  a delightful 
climate;  and  its  inhabitants  were  soAer  and  more  graceful  in  their  manners  than  the 
rest  of  the  islanders. 

“With  this  cacique  resided  Anacoana,  widow  of  the  late  formidable  Caonalx>.  She 
was  sister  to  Bebesbio,  and  bad  taken  refuge  with  her  brother,  oAer  the  capture  of  her 
husband.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  females  of  the  island;  her  name  in  the 
Indian  language  signified  ‘ The  Golden  Flower.'  She  possoxsed  a genius  superior  to 
the  generality  of  her  race,  and  was  said  to  excel  in  composing  those  little  legendary 
balladH,  or  greytos,  which  tlie  natives  chanted  os  they  perfonned  their  national  dances. 
AU  the  Spanish  writers  agree  in  describing  her  as  poewessing  a natural  dignity  and 
grace,  haixlly  to  lie  creditetl  in  her  ignorant  and  savage  condition.  Notwithstanding 
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tliG  ruin  with  which  her  hushaml  had  Ix^en  ovemhelmcd  by  the  hoMtility  of  the  white 
men,  she  ap|K'an»  to  ha\'e  entertained  no  vindictive  feelings  towards  them.  She  knew 
that  he  ha<l  provoke<l  their  vengeance  by  hU  own  voluntaiy  warfare.  She  regarded 
the  Spaniards  with  admiration,  as  almost  superhuman  beings;  and  her  intelligent 
mind  perceiveil  the  futility  and  impolicy  of  any  attemi>ts  to  resist  their  superiority 
in  arts  and  arms.  Having  great  influence  over  her  brother  Behcsluo,  she  counselletl 
him  to  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  her  husband,  and  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of 
the  Spaniaitls;  and  it  ia  supposed  that  a knowkilgo  of  the  friendly  sentiments  and 
{K)werful  Influence  of  this  prin(M?ss,  In  a great  measure  prompted  the  Adclantado  to  his 
present  expedition.'* 

“The  Spaniiuitls  hail  heard  many  accounts  of  the  soft  and  delightful  regions  of 
Xarm^ua,  in  one  part  of  w'hich  some  of  the  Indian  traditions  placo^l  their  £lysian> 
flclda.  They  liod  heard  much  also  of  the  beauty  and  urbanity  of  the  mhahilants;  the 
mode  of  their  reception  was  calculated  to  confirm  their  favorable  prepossessions.  As 
they  npprooclKHl  tltc  place,  thirty  females  of  the  caciijUCH  household  came  forth  to 
meet  tlicm,  singing  their  arcytos,  or  traditionary  ballads,  and  dancing,  and  waving 
palm-branches.  The  inarrieil  females  wore  aprons  of  embroidered  cotton,  reaching 
half-way  to  the  knee ; the  young  women  were  entirely  naked,  with  merely  a fillet 
n>und  the  forehead,  their  hair  falling  upon  their  shouldera.  They  were  beautifully 
proportioned,  their  skin  smooth,  and  their  complexions  of  a clear  and  agreeable  brown. 
According  to  old  Pekr  Martyr,  the  Spaniards,  when  they  beheld  them  issuing  forth 
fmm  their  gi*cen  woods,  almost  imagined  they  beheld  the  fabled  dryads,  or  native 
nymphs  and  fairies  of  the  fountains,  sung  by  the  ancient  poets.  M'hcn  they  came 
Ixfore  Don  Bartholomew,  they  knelt,  and  gracefully  presented  him  the  green 
branchc*." 

“ AAcr  these  eaine  the  female  cacique  Anacoana,  redining  in  a kind  of  light  litter, 
borne  by  six  Indians.  Like  the  other  females,  she  had  no  other  covering  thou  an 
apron  of  variousnsolored  cotton.  She  wore  round  her  head  a fragrant  garland  of  red 
and  white  flowers,  and  wreaths  of  the  same  round  her  neck  and  arms.  She  received 
the  AdeUntado  and  his  followers  with  that  natural  grace  ajid  courtesy  for  which  she 
w'Qs  cclchrotetl,  manifesting  no  hostility  towards  them  for  the  fate  her  husband  liad 
received  at  their  hands;  on  the  contrary,  she  seemed  from  the  first  to  conceive  for 
tlieiu  great  admimtion  and  sincere  friendship. 

*‘For  two  days  they  rcmaiiKHl  with  the  hospitable  Bcheshio,  entertained  with  various 
games  and  festivities,  &c.” 

At  a subsequent  period  in  the  history  of  the  island,  Avando  was  sent  by  Ferdinand 
to  administer  iU  affairs.  It  is  a dark  page  that  history  reconls  during  his  reign.  The 
disasters  of  the  beautiful  province  of  Xamgua,  the  seat  of  hospitality,  the  refnge  of 
the  suffering  8{>anianls;  and  the  fate  of  the  female  cacique  Anacoana,  once  the  pride 
of  the  island,  and  the  generous  friend  of  the  white  man. 
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Bcheshio,  the  ancient  Mcique  of  this  province,  l>clng  deatl,  Aiiaooana  liis  sister  had 
succeeded  to  the  govenimcnt.  The  marked  partiality  which  slic  had  once  manifested 
for  the  8|MUuards  iiad  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  j^nernl  niisciy  they  had  produced 
in  her  country,  and  by  the  brutal  profligacy  exhibited  in  her  iinincdintc  dominions  by 
the  followers  of  Roldan.' 

The  Indians  of  this  province  were  universally  repn*s«.*nted  as  a more  intelligent, 
jxdite,  ojid  generous,  spirited  race  than  any  others  of  the  islojid.  They  were  the  more 
pnme  to  feel  and  resent  the  overbearing  and  insulting  treatment  to  which  they  W’cre 
subjecU*d.  Quarrels  sometimes  took  place  between  the  caciques  and  their  oppressors, 
The.se  were  immediately  reported  to  the  governor  as  dangerous  mutinies,  and  mngnific'd 
into  a rebellious  resistance  to  the  authority  of  (he  government.  Complaints  of  this 
kind  were  continually  pouring  in  upon  Avando,  until  he  was  persuaded  that  there 
was  a deep-laid  conspiracy  among  the  Indians  of  this  province  to  rise  upon  the 
Spaniards.  Avando  immediately  set  out  for  Xaragua,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  foot-soldiers,  armed  with  swords,  arquchiisses,  and  cros»-l>ow8,  and  seventy 
horsemen  with  cuirasses,  bucklers,  and  lances.  He  pretended  that  he  was  going 
on  a mere  visit  of  friendship  to  Anacoano,  and  to  make  arrangements  alx)ui  (lie 
payment  of  tribute. 

Anoconna,  in  her  innocency,  unconscious  of  his  designs,  gave  him  the  same  formal 
and  cordial  reception  that  she  ha<l  given  the  Adclantailo.  When  all  her  people  were 
assembled,  and  in  the  midst  of  tlieir  national  songs,  dances,  and  games,  a concerted 
signal  wivs  given  by  Avando;  a trumpet  was  sounded,  and  at  once  the  house  in  whieli 
Anocoana  and  all  the  principal  caciques  were  assembled  was  surrounded  by  soldieiy, 
and  no  one  was  j)crmittcd  to  escajK*.  They  entered,  and  seizing  upon  the  caciques, 
bound  them  to  the  posts  that  supported  the  roof.  Anacoana  was  led  forth  a prisoner. 
The  unhappy  cacique.s  were  then  put  to  horrible  tortures,  until  some  of  them,  in  the 
extremity  of  anguish,  were  made  to  accuse  the  queen  and  themselves  of  the  plot  with 
which  they  were  charged.  When  this  cruel  mockery  of  judicial  forms  bad  been 
c.\ecu(ed,  instead  of  preserving  them  for  after  examination,  fire  was  set  to  the  housi*, 
and  all  the  caciques  perished  miserably  in  the  flames. 

While  these  barbarities  were  practised  upon  the  chieftains,  a horrible  massacre  took 
place  among  the  populace.  No  mercy  wa.s  shown  to  any  sex  or  age.  It  was  a savage 
and  indiscriminate  butchery.  Humanity  turns  with  horror  from  such  atrocities,  and 
would  fain  discredit  them ; hut  they  are  circumstantially  and  minutely  recorded  by 
the  venerable  Bishop  Las  Casas,  who  was  resident  in  the  island  at  the  time,  and 
conversant  with  the  princijml  actors  in  thi.s  trageily.  As  to  the  princess  Anacoana, 
she  was  carried  in  chains  to  San  Domingo.  The  mockery  of  a trial  was  given  her,  in 
which  she  was  found  guilty,  on  the  confessions  which  hod  been  wrung  by  torture  from 
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her  subjects  the  tcfdimony  of  their  butchers;  and  she  was  ignominiously  hanged 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  whom  she  had  «o  long  and  so  signally  befriended- 

**  Such  ” says  Inking,  in  concluding  the  account  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken, 
" is  the  tragical  story  of  the  delightful  region  of  Xarogua  and  its  amiable  and  hospi> 
table  people.  A place  which  the  Europeans,  by  their  own  account,  found  a perfect 
pjuTidise,  but  which,  by  their  vile  pasHiona,  they  filled  with  horror  and  deflation." 

Nothing  is  more  prominently  preserved  by  popular  tradition  than  the  name, 
beauties,  and  misfortunes  of  Aiiacoana,  the  Carib  Quc'on.  The  following  chant,  in 
her  praise,  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  gentleman  named  by  Mr.  Peir*Km  in 
the  introduction  of  these  remarks.  The  repetitious  character  of  the  music  is 
an  aboriginal  trait,  though  it  ri-'^es  to  a strain  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States 
tribes. 


Aya  bomba  ya  boiubai  (Bis) 
Lamassam  Anacoana  (Bis) 
Van  van  tavana  dogm  (Bis) 
Aya  )x>mba  ya  bombtu  (Bis) 
Lamas^am  Ano-cooua  (Bis) 
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BT  BE.  SAMUBL  OEOEOB  MOETOR. 


SYNOPSIS. 

I.  Phyucal  ChErECterUdes : 

a.  0«tcologicE]  CbETEcter. 

b.  FecIe)  Angle. 

c.  SlEture. 

(L  Fowl!  RemEins  of  tbe  American  Race. 
e.  Complexion. 

/.  Hair. 
ff.  Eyet. 

A.  Artificial  Modificationa  of  tbe  Skull: 

1.  Tbe  Natcboz. 

2.  Tbe  CboclEwe. 

8.  Tbe  WaxEwe. 

4.  Tbe  Muakogeet  or  Creeks. 

6.  Tbe  Catawbas. 

6.  Attacapas. 

7.  Kootka>Colambians. 

8.  Pemrians. 

•.  Volume  of  the  Brain: 

1.  Mexicans. 

2.  Tbe  Barbarous  Tribes. 

(Sir.) 
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11.  Adnicasurcmcntj  of  Craaia  of  the  Prinvi{>al  Groups  of  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  By  Mr.  J.  S.  rhillips. 

a.  Iroquois. 

b.  Algonquin. 

c.  Appalachian. 

(f.  Dacota. 

e,  Sboshooee. 

/.  Oregonian. 


T.  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS, 


It  is  an  ado^  among  travellcrH  in  America,  that  he  who  haa  seen  one  tribe  of 
Indians  has  seen  all;  so  closely  do  the  individuals  of  this  nu^  resemble  each  other, 
notwithstanding  their  immense  geographical  distribution,  and  those  diflcrences  of 
climate,  which  embrace  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  Fuegian,  in  his  dreary 
climate  and  barren  soil,  has  the  same  general  cost  of  lineaments,  though  in  an  exag- 
gerated degree,  as  the  Indians  of  the  tropical  plains;  and  tlicse  also  resemble  tbe  tribes 
inhabiting  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  those  of  the  great  ViUley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  those  i^^lu  which  skirt  the  Eskitnaux  on  the  north.  All  possess, 
though  in  various  degrees,  the  long,  lank,  block  hair,  the  heavy  brow*,  the  dull  and 
sleepy  eye,  the  full  and  compressed  li|)Sy  and  the  salient  but  dilated  nose. 

Those  traits,  moreover,  are  equally  common  in  savage  and  in  civilized  life;  they 
arc  seen  equally  in  those  hordes  which  inhabit  the  margins  of  rivers  and  feed  mainly 
on  fish,  and  in  the  foresWribes  that  subsist  by  the  chase. 


a.  OSTEOLOGICAL  CHARACTERS. 

A similar  conformity  of  organization  is  not  less  obvious  in  the  cranial  structure 
of  these  people.  The  Indian  skull  ie  of  a decidedly  rounded  form.  The  occipital 
portion  is  flattened  in  the  upward  direction;  and  tbe  transverse  diameter,  as 
measured  between  tlie  parietal  l«nes,  is  remarkably  wide,  and  oflen  exceeds  the 
longitudinal  line.  Tbe  forehead  is  low  and  receding,  and  rarely  arched  as  in  the 
other  races;  a feature  that  is  regarded  by  Humboldt,  Lund,  and  other  naturalists, 
os  characteristic  of  the  American  race,  and  serving  to  distinguish  it  even  from 
the  Mongolian.  The  chevk-lwnes  are  high,  but  not  much  expanded;  the  W’holo 
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iiuixiltary  region  is  sulieut  uml  |iomU>njiLH,  with  tevUi  of  a correspunding  sixe  and 
singularly  friHi  from  decay.  The  orbits  arc  large  and  m|uared,  the  mual  orifice  wide, 
and  the  bones  that  protect  it  arched  and  expanded.  The  lower  is  ina.«sive,  and  wide 
between  the  condyles;  but,  notwithstanding  tlie  prominent  {JOHiliou  of  the  face,  the 
teeth  arc  for  the  most  part  vertical. 

I liave  had  op|x>rtunities  for  comparing  upwards  of  four  hundred  crania  of  trilxii 
iiihalating  almost  cvciy  region  of  North  and  South  America,  and  have  found  the 
preceding  characteristica,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  perx'ode  them  all.  This  remark 
U etpmlly  applicable  to  the  ancient  and  modem  nations  of  our  continent;  for  the 
oldest  akulU  from  the  Peruvian  cemctcrieH,  the  tombs  of  Mexico  and  the  mounds  of 
this  country,  are  of  the  »ame  general  type  bh  the  most  savage  existing  tribes. 

Tina  law  of  organization  haa  some  exceptions;  for  we  find  a more  elongated  form 
among  the  Missouri  tribes,  and  especially  among  the  Mnndans,  Miuctaries,  Rickarees, 
Aasinaboina,  Otoea,  Crows,  Blockfeet,  and  some  proximate  tribes,  and  al»a>  among  the 
different  sections  of  Uie  Ijcnapc  nation  w'cst  of  the  Mississippi.  The  same  exception 
apix^ars  to  obtain  among  the  Iroc|uois  and  Clierokees,  and  shows  itself  in  a greater 
fulne.ss  of  the  occipital  n*gion,  and  a lci«  inter-parietal  diameter.  Yet  even  among 
these  tribes,  and  all  others  I have  been  able  to  compare,  the  typical  rotmchid  fonn, 
although  not  in  preponderance,  is  by  no  means  unfre<pient. 

6.  Facial  Angle. 

Ill  my  Crania  Americana'  I have  examined  this  subject  in  detail,  both  with  respect 
to  the  savage  and  the  civilized  nations,  and  have  ascertained  that  the  mean  of  one 
hundred  ami  thirty-eight  skulls  is  within  a fraction  of  seventy-five  degrees.  This 
measurement  is  confinneil  by  all  my  sul^equent  experiments ; and  having  performed 
these  with  my  own  hands,  I submit  the  above  result  in  the  lielief  that  it  will  stand 
the  test  of  all  future  observation. 

Since  the  European  angle  presents  an  average  of  80®,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
American  falls  five  degrees  below  it;  and  I have  reason  to  8up|iose  that  the  latter 
measurement  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  negro  race  of  Africa;  although  on  this  |)oint 
I am  not  yet  prepared  to  speak  with  precision.  The  modification  of  the  facial  angle 
resulting  from  artificial  distortions  of  the  skull,  will  be  noticed  in  another  place. 

. 0.  Stature. 

When  submitted  to  the  test  of  anatomical  examination,  tlic  reputed  giant  and  dwarf 
races  of  America  prove  to  be  the  mere  inventions  of  ignorance  or  imposition.  Some 

’ Page  260. 
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of  the  tiibcH  of  Patagouia  embrace  a remarkable  numlwtr  of  tall  men,  and  perhaps  their 
aver^;c  stature  exceeds  that  of  any  other  of  the  affiliated  nations.  But  the 
vations  of  the  naturalists  who  have  lx,*en  aasoeiated  with  the  modern  Exploring 
£x))editiuiis,  have  proved  that  much  that  is  recorded  of  these  people  by  the  early 
voyagers  is  fanciful  and  inaccurate ; and  that  neither  among  the  deaxl  or  the  living 
races  of  this  continent,  is  there  any  evidence  of  a tril>c  or  community  of  giants.  The 
error  lias  arisen  fn>m  hasty  inferences  on  the  part  of  unpractised  olxeirera. 

Whole  trilx*s  w'hich  |)oewes8  a comparatively  low  stature,  exist  in  South  America. 
Among  these  are  the  Powrj's  and  Coroados  of  Brazil,  and  the  Chaynias  of  the  upi>er 
Orinoco.  I know  of  no  analogous  examples  in  North  America;  yet  Bartram  asserts 
that  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn  among  the  Creeks,  the  women  of  that  nation  were 
seldom  above  live  feet  high,  although  the  men  were  tall,  and  of  athletic  proportions. 
He  atlds  that  the  same  remarks  would  in  a degree  apply  to  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickosaws,  tlic  confederates  of  the  Creeks.  A similar  disparity  in  the  stature  of  the 
men  and  women  luis  also  been  obsen'cd  in  many  of  the  Missouri  trilxjs. 

So  much  has  lieen  asserted  with  respect  to  the  supposed  pygmies  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  I gladly  take  this  occasion  to  con\‘Ct  Hime  prevailing  luiscont^p- 
tions  on  that  subject. 

It  ha<l  long  been  n.**scrted  that  these  remains  pertained  to  real  dwarfs,  whose  stature 
never  exceedcHl  four  feet,  and  was  often  much  within  that  measure.  Fortunately  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  greater  part  of  one  of  them,  which  was  obtained  by  Dr. 
M’Call  from  a “Pygmy  Cemetery,”  near  the  Cumlx.*rland  Mountain,  in  White  county, 
Tennessee.  These  relics  wore  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr.  M‘Call  at  the  instance  of  the 
late  Dr.  Troost,  of  Nashville. 

The  former  gentleman,  in  a letter  addressed  to  me,  makes  the  following  remarks  from 
a personal  observation  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  disinterment  of  these  remains : 

“ The  coffins  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty*four  inches  in  length,  by  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  fifteen  wide.  They  are  made  of  six  pieces  of  undressed  sond.stone  or 
limestone,  in  which  the  bodies  ore  placed  with  their  shoulders  and  beads  elevated 
against  the  eastern  end,  and  the  knees  raised  towards  Uio  face,  so  as  to  put  the  corpse 
in  a reclined  or  sitting  posture.  The  right  arm  rested  on  an  earthen  pot  of  aliout  two 
pints  in  caj>acity,  without  logs,  but  with  lateral  pnijections  for  being  lifted.  With 
these  pots,  in  some  graves  arc  found  basins  and  trays  of  pipc-clay  and  comminuted 
shells  mixed,  and  no  one  of  these  repoaitories  is  without  cooking-utensils. 

“ In  one  of  the  graves  was  found  a complete  skull,  and  an  <» /etnoris,  but  most  of 
the  other  lx>nes  were  broken  in  removing  them.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  skeleton 
ever  found  in  any  of  these  burying-groiinds.  It  has  the  cranium  veiy  flat  and  broad, 
with  very  projecting  front-teeth,  and  appears  to  have  pertained  to  an  individual  not 
over  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.”‘ 

* 8ee  Jour.  Acad.  NaL  ScicDccs  of  Philailclpbu,  Vol.  VIII. 
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The  bonos  sent  me  with  this  letter  indicate  a verj*  juvenile  subject.  For  example, 
many  of  the  deciduous  or  first  teeth  yet  remain,  while  the  only  teeth  of  the  second 
tecUi  which  have  oppeoriHl  alxn  c the  jaw,  are  the  first  molars  and  the  incisors,  which, 
as  every  anatomist  knows,  make  their  first  appearance  about  the  eighth  year.  Of  tlie 
other  {H-Tinanent  teeth,  some  have  no  j)ortion  complete  but  the  crown,  and  are  yet 
contained  within  the  maxillary  bones.  The  presence  of  the  new  incisors,  isulaU*d 
from  the  cuspidati  which  have  not  appeared,  obviously  gave  rise  to  Dr.  M*Caira 
remark  res|)ecting  tlie  “very  projecting  ironWeeth,"  hut  which,  however,  are  perfectly 
natural  in  |x>sition  and  pro{x)rtion.  The  cranial  bones  ore  thin,  and  readily  separable 
at  the  sutures;  nor  does  the  “flat  and  broad*’  configuration  of  the  cranium  difl'er  from 
what  U usual  in  the  aborigiuol  American  race.  The  long  bones  have  their  extremities 
separated  by  cpipleysea;  and  every  fact  connected  with  these  remains  is  strictly 
characteristic  of  early  childhood,  or  alxmt  the  eighth  year  of  life.  Even  the  recumbent 
or  sitting  posture,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  has  been  olmTvcd  in..tbc  alx>riginal 
cemeteries  from  Cape  Horn  to  Canada;  an<l  the  utensils  found  with  them  are  the 
same  in  form  and  com|xiHition  with  those  taken  from  the  graves  of  the  Indians 
everywhere. 

These  facts  are  to  me  an  additional  and  convincing  proof  of  what  I have  never 
dotihUsl,  viz.:  that  the  a.sserted  Pygmies  of  the  western  country  were  mere  children, 
who,  for  reasons  not  precisely  known,  but  which  ap(H‘or  also  to  influence  some 
communities  of  even  our  own  race,  were  buried  apart  from  the  adult  people  of 
their  tribe. 


d.  Fossil  Remains  op  the  American  Race. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  ads'ort  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Lund  among  the  bone-caves 
of  Minas  Cerdas,  in  Brazil.  This  distinguished  traveller  has  found  the  remains  of 
man  in  these  caverns,  associated  with  those  of  extinct  genera  and  species  of  animals; 
and  the  attendant  circumstemcea  load  to  the  reasonable  conclusion,  that  they  were 
contemporaneous  inhabitants  of  the  region  in  which  they  are  found.  Yet  even  here 
the  form  of  the  skull  differs  in  nothing  from  the  acknowledged  unless  it  be  In 
the  still  greater  depression  of  the  foreheatl,  and  a peculiarity  of  form  in  the  teeth. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  Dr.  Lund  describes  the  incisors  as  having  an  oval  surface, 
of  which  the  axis  is  aiitero-postcrior,  in  place  of  the  sharp  and  cbiscl-likc  edge  of 
ordinary  teeth  of  the  same  class.  He  assures  us  that  he  found  it  equally  in  the  young 
and  the  aged,  and  is  confident  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  attrition,  as  is  manifestly  the 
case  in  those  Egyptian  heads  in  which  Prof.  BUimeubacli  noticed  an  aiiulagous 
peculiarity.  I am  not  prepared  to  question  an  opinion  which  I have  not  been  able  to 
test  by  personal  observation,  but  it  is  obvious,  that  if  such  differences  exist. 
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inde|>cndcntly  of  art  or  accident,  they  are  at  looat  specific,  and  consequently  of  the 
highest  interest  in  Etiinolc^y.* 

The  head  of  the  celebrated  Quadnlon}ie  Skeleton  fonns  no  exception  to  the  type  of 
tJic  race.  The  skeleton  itself,  which  is  in  a semi-foswil  state,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  wants  the  cranium;  which,  however,  is  suppostHl  to  be  recovered 
in  the  one  found  by  M.  LTl<?rminier  in  Guadaloupe,  and  brought  by  him  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Dr.  Moultrie,  who  has  describiHl  this  very  interesting  relic,  makes 
the  following  olw«crvations : — “ Compared  with  the  cmnium  of  a Peruvian  presentetl 
to  Prof.  Holbrook  by  Dr.  Morton,  in  the  Museum  of  the  State  of  >Snuth  Carolina,  the 
cranioU»gicaI  similarity  manifested  between  them  is  too  striking  to  permit  us  to 
question  their  national  idenity.  There  is  in  liotli  tlio  same  coronal  elevation,  occipital 
compivssioii,  and  lateral  pn>tulx>ranc^  accompanied  with  frontal  depression,  which 
mark  the  American  variety  in  general.”* 


e.  COSfPLEXIOK. 

The  American  aborigines  have  l«en  aptly  calksl  the  Brown  Bare;  for,  notwith- 
standing some  variations,  the  vast  multitude  confunns  to  this  color,  and  all  other 
tints  are  but  exceptions  to  a rule.  Yet  these  exceptions  arc  veiy  remarkable,  and 
o]>poar  to  be  wholly  inde{M>ndent  <»f  atmiisphoric  influencos.  Among  the  darkt^st 
trilx^  are  the  Chamias,  who  are  represented  as  almost  black ; and  yet  they  inhabit 
the  southern  shore*  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  the  fiftieth  degree  of  south  latitude.  An 
aiialogoii.s  phenomenon  is  seen  in  some  California  trilx^s,  which  arc  os  dark  os  the 
Charruns,  without  the  operation  of  any  known  local  fancies  to  account  for  this 
exceptional  colour;  for  these  people  range  l>etwecn  the  thirty-second  and  the  fortieth 
degrees  of  iiortli  latitude.  Among  the  mimlx‘rit‘ss  Irilies  which  are  geographically 
iiitcnne<liate  between  the  Charruo*  and  Californians,  we  find  some  c<|ually  paradoxical 
appearances;  for  Humboldt  has  ramarked  that  the  Indians  of  the  burning  plains  of 
the  Equinoxial  region  are  not  darker  than  those  inhabiting  the  mountiuns  of  the 
tcnipernte  zone.  The  Butocudys  of  Brazil,  and  the  Borroas  of  Chili,  arc  examples  of 
a curo{>aratively  fair  tint;  and  we  are  told  that  among  the  islanders  of  St.  Catharine’s, 
on  the  coast  of  California,  young  persons  have  a fine  mixture  of  red  and  white  in  their 
complexions,  thus  presenting  a singular  contrast  to  the  tribes  of  the  adjacent  main 
land. 

When  Bnrtram  the  naturalist  travelled  among  the  Cherokees,  a hundred  years  ago. 


' « comauDwatiMi  from  Dr.  Load,  io  th«  Mrtnoin  of  the  Secictj  of  Northcin  Antiquarkfl  for  1344;  aod 

»1w)  Lirolenant  J.  U-  Smln's  letter  to  me,  in  the  proocediogs  cd*  the  Acodemj  Natonl  Scieacef  of  PhiUdeh 
phU  for  1344. 

* Siliin&s'f  .3mcr.  Joar.  of  Scieoce,  XXXII,  p.  364. 
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lie  dci«:nbc<)  the  !iien  o.s  hnving  a lighter  and  more  olive  complexion  than  the 
contiguoua  Muakt^rce  tribe.’};  and  he  addf}  that  Home  of  tlioir  young  girls  were  nearly 
O.S  fair  and  blooming  as  Kun)))ean  women.  Might  there  not  then  be,  as  there  certainly 
ha.<<  betm  since,  some  exotic  mixture  to  account  for  this  phenomenon? 

Yet  the  complexion  of  tlic  Mandans  who  inhabit  tlte  upjier  Misfumri  region  Is  yet 
more  oniginatical.  Tlie  proverbial  foinieHs  of  those  people  has  probably  given  rise  to 
the  fable  of  the  Welsli  Indians  of  America,  and,  in  the  imaginations  of  some  writers^ 
they  are  the  remains  of  Prince  MjmIoc’h  enny.  But  the  Mandans  are  not  only 
remarkable  for  their  comparatively  fair  complexions,  but  also  for  the  various  tints  that 
gradually  merge  into  the  characteristic  cinnamon  hue  of  their  race. 

There  are  many  of  these  people,**  says  Catlin,  “ whose  complexions  appear  as  light 
as  half-hrct’ds ; and  among  women,  pi^rtieularly,  there  are  many  whose  skins  are  almost 
white,  with  the  most  pleasing  symmetry  and  perfi,*ction  of  features,  witli  hazel,  witli 
grey,  and  with  blue  eyes.**  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  all  subsequent  travellers,  agree  on 
this  ]K)iut,  though  not  to  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Catlin*s  ol^n’ations  have  gone;  and 
in  this  remarkable  example,  also,  the  phenomenon  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the 
result  of  remote  though  unrecorded  associations  with  Kuropcans. 

The  people  of  Xootka  are  also  companitively  fair  when  deprived  of  their  accumulated 
fiUb ; and  one  of  the  lightest  complexioned  Indians  1 have  ever  seen  was  a Chenouk 
boy  from  Oregon,  who  was  not  darker  than  an  Italian  peasant. 


/.  Haik. 

Among  the  interesting  discoveries  of  Mr.  Browne,  in  the  applicatioit  of  the  micro- 
scujie  to  this  tissue,  is  the  invariably  cylindrical  fonn  of  the  hair  in  all  American 
natives,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  recent  tribes.  It  thus  presents  a contrast 
to  the  hair  in  the  Caucasian  group  of  races,  in  which  it  w oval,  and  also  to  (he  negro 
nations,  in  which  it  is  eccentrically  elliptical. ‘ The  texture  is  equally  uniform,  being 
proverbially  long,  lank,  and  coarse ; nor  are  these  characteriatica  altered  by  the  vastly 
diversified  climates  inhabited  by  the  people  of  this  race.  They  ore  the  same  in  Terra 
del  Fuego  and  under  the  efjuator,  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains;  so  that  if 
climate  or  temperature  had  any  influence  in  producing  those  remarkable  varietieB  of 
the  hair  so  familiar  among  other  races,  we  ought  certainly  to  find  them  here.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case ; for  no  native  tribe,  from  Cai)e  Horn  to  Canada,  is  characterized 
by  either  woolly  or  frizzled  locks. 

Mr.  Catlin  stat«  that  the  hair  of  the  Mandans  of  Missouri  “ is  generally  os  fine  and 
soft  as  silk;*'  and  he  speaks  of  seeing  among  them  individuals  with  hazel,  grey,  and 


' 8e«  a oommuDicatioti  oo  thi>  subject  bj  Peter  A.  Browoe,  E«|.,  io  the  prooeedisgs  of  (he  Aced.  of  djat. 
Sciences  of  Philadclpbts,  for  Jkouarj  and  February,  1851. 

Br.  IT.— 41 
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blue  eyes.  Yet  the  same  traveller  adds  the  extmordinary  fact,  that  there  arc  among 
them  “ many  of  both  sexea,  and  of  eveiy  age,  from  infancy  to  man!»x)d  and  old  age, 
with  hair  of  a bright  silvery  grey,  and,  in  some  instances,  almost  perfectly  white. 

“ This  singular  and  eccentric  appearance  is  imich  oftoner  seen  among  the  women 
than  among  the  men ; for  many  of  the  latter  who  have  it  sc“em  a.dianied  of  it,  and 
artfully  conceal  it  by  filling  their  boir  with  glue  and  black  and  reil  earth.  The  women, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  proud  of  it,  and  display  it  often  in  an  almost  incrediide 
profusion,  which  spreads  itself  over  their  idiouldcrs,  and  falls  os  low  as  the  knee.  I 
have  ascertained,  on  a careful  iuquiiy*,  that  about  one  in  ten  or  twelve  of  the  whole 
tribe  are  wbat  the  French  call  chettux  grin,  or  grey  hairs;  and  that  this  strange  and 
unaccountable  phenomenon  is  not  the  result  of  disease  or  habit,  but  that  it  is  unques- 
tionably  on  hereditary  ebameter,  which  runs  in  families,  and  indicates  no  inequality 
in  disposition  or  intellect;  and  by  passing  this  hair  through  my  bonds,  os  I often  have, 
I have  found  it  uniformly  to  be  ns  coonk:  and  harsh  as  a horse's  mane.** ' 

We  must  be  permittetl  to  difl’er  with  this  intelligent  traveller  on  the  physiological 
prutiosition,  for  nothing  but  a morbid  state  of  the  hair  could  permit  it  to  present  the 
two  extremes  above  noticed ; from  the  soilness  of  silk,  ibr  example,  to  the  coarscuiess 
of  horse-hair.  Tlie  grey  color,  at  least  in  the  early  |ieriods  of  life,  is  probably  connecttjd 
with  some  condition  of  albinism;  and  that  aW  is  certainly  a preternatural  condition, 
which  is  wholly  unlike  the  uniform  te.xturc  of  the  hair  in  every  other  division  of  this 
widely  distrilsited  race.  Perhaps,  therefore,  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mandans  may  be 
ex]dained  on  the  supposition  that  an  albino  variety  has  largely  intermixed  with  the 
normal  memlx^rs  of  the  tribe;  thus  giving  rise,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the 
animal  economy,  to  strairge  developments  from  the  blending  of  incongruous  elements. 

Other  exceptions  are  seen  among  the  Athapascans  or  Chejxiwyans,  who  inhabit  the 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountain.^  yet  further  north.  Mackenzie  describes  their  hair  os  of 
a dark  brown  color,  inclining  to  black ; but  in  proof  Ibat  this  peculiarity  is  not  duo  to 
climate,  wc  may  cite  the  Knistenaux,  or  copper-colored  tribe  contiguous  to  the  Atha> 
pa-Hcans  on  the  south,  ami  whoso  hair  has  the  characteristic  blackness  of  the  race ; and 
again,  to  the  north  of  them  all,  are  the  Eskimatix,  in  whom  it  is  uniformly  os  sable  as 
coal  itself. 

The  aixtriginal  Americans  might  be  relatively  styled  a beardless  race.  A small  tufl 
on  Uic  point  of  the  chin  is  all  that  is  usually  observed  among  them;  and  this  being 
assiduously  eradicated  by  most  of  the  tribes,  has  given  rise  to  a once  prevalent  opinion 
that  they  are  literally  destitute  of  beard.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  occasionally  met 
with;  as  among  the  Chopunnish  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  among 
the  Chippewyans  and  Slave  and  Dog-ribbed  trilx»  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent. 
This  remark  is  also  true  of  the  Californians,  and  also  of  some  yet  more  southern 


' CfttUo. 
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nations.  The  extirpation  of  the  Ix^ard  apjwarH  to  Ix^  a conventional  u»age  of  nearly 
all  the  {nultituilinous  tribeH  of  this  ]xx)ple.  The  reason  is  not  evident,  excepting;  that 
the  board  is  not  rt‘^arded  aa  an  oriianient ; and  perhaps  it  is  not  more  singular  that 
they  should  pluck  it  out  by  the  roots,  than  that  more  civilized  nations  should  shave  it 
off  every  day. 


g.  The  Eyes. 

The  Indian  has  a low,  bushy  brow,  beneath  which  a dull,  sleepy,  lialf-elosed  eye 
seems  to  mark  the  ferocious  ptiasions  that  are  dormant  within.  The  acute  angles  of 
the  eyes  seldom  presimt  the  obliquity  so  eoininoii  in  the  Malaya  and  Mongolitms.  The 
color  of  the  eye  U almost  uniformly  a tint  bet  ween  b!(u^k  and  grey ; but  even  in  young 
persons  it  seldom  has  the  brightness,  or  expresses  the  vivacity,  so  common  in  the  more 
civilized  races. 

This  sameness  of  organization  amongst  such  multitudinous  tribes  seems  to  prove,  in 
the  gx'i^raphicul  sense,  the  origin  of  one  to  have  lx?en  Ofiually  the  origin  of  all.  The 
various  demi-civiUzed  nations  are  to  this  day  it‘pres4*nte<i  by  their  lineal  descendants, 
who  inhabit  the  same  ancestral  seats,  yet  differ  in  no  physical  res-pect  from  the  wild 
and  uncultivated  Indians.  And  with  n*s|>ect  to  the  royal  jK*rsormges,  and  others  of  the 
privilegc*d  class,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
indigenous  stock,  and  possessed  no  distinctive  traits,  excepting  of  a social  or  political 
character. 

The  observations  of  Molina  and  llumljoldt  are  sometimes  quoted  in  disproof  of  this 
|x>r\*aditig  uniformity  of  physical  character.  Molina  remarks  that  the  difference 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Cbili  and  a Peruvian  Is  as  great  as  between  an  Italian  and 
a German;  to  which  Uumlx)ldt  adds,  that  the  American  race  embraces  natives  wht>se 
features  differ  as  &»cntially  from  one  another  os  those  of  the  Circassians,  Moors,  and 
Persians.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  all  these  people  l)elong  to  the  same  group  of  races, 
with  which  they  are  readily  identified,  notwithstanding  certain  market!  differences  of 
feature  and  complexion ; and  the  American  nations  present  a precisely  parallel  example. 


h.  Artificial  Modifications  of  the  Skull. 

The  practice  of  moulding  the  head  into  a variety  of  fanciful  forms,  was  onoc 
prevalent  among  many  of  our  aboriginal  tribes.  I have  elsewhere  * enlarged  on  this 
singular  usage  in  Mexico  and  Pern,  in  the  Charib  islands,  in  On^gon,  and  among  some 
tribes  that  formerly  skirted  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  ocquhdtion,  however,  of  some 

' Crenia  Amcricaoa. 
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adilitional  inateriaK  ha>i  induced  mo  to  recur  to  a custom  which  is  vet  extensively 
practised  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Within  these  limits,  it  is  now 
restricted  to  a few  cognate  trilx^a  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  but  was  fomieriy  in  use 
on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Missis^ppi,  os  the  fidlowing  enumeration  will  show. 

1.  The  Natchez.  — These  extraordinary  people,  who  were  finally  exterminated 
by  the  French,  A.  D.  1730,  had  flattened  the  heads  of  their  children  from  immemorial 
time.  De  Soto  and  liis  companions  were  witnesses  of  this  remarkable  fiict  during 
their  invasion  of  Florida;  and  the  historian  of  that  expedition  descrilx*«  the  deformity 
os  consisting  of  an  upward  elongation  of  the  cranium,  until  it  terminated  in  a point 
or  edge ; * and  Du  Pratz,  writing  nearly  two  centuries  later,  gi\’es  a moit^  circumstantial 
account  of  the  process.* 

Y^et  who,  in  wir  day,  would  have  credited  these  statements,  if  they  were  susttuned 
by  no  corrol)orative  evidence  ? Y'et  the  burial-places  of  this  singular  pc?ople  afford  the 
indubitable  evidence  of  a usage  which  was  et^ually  prevalent  in  Mexico  and  Peru ; for, 
in  those  countries,  some  tribes  moulded  the  heads  of  their  children  in  a precisely 
similar  manner. 

2.  The  Ch«jctaws,  — These  Indians  wore  of  a t<»tally  different  stock  from  the 
Natchez,  and  often  at  war  with  them;  yet  the  tw’o  nations  adopted  the  same 
conventional  form  of  the  heaxl.  Adair  briefly  describi's  the  inixle  of  accomplishing 
this  fancied  oniainent ; but  Hnrtrani  is  more  explicit  in  his  description.  “ The 
Choctaws  are  called  by  the  traders  FUiU^  or  Fhit-heaiU,  all  the  males  having  the  fore 
and  hind  parts  of  their  skulls  flattened  or  compressed,  which  is  effected  in  the 
following  manner : As  «)on  n.s  the  child  is  bom,  the  nurse  provides  a cradle  or 
wooden  case,  where  the  hco(l  rejxjses,  being  fashioned  like  a brick-mould.  In  this 
part  of  the  machine  the  little  boy  is  fixed,  a bag  of  sand  being  laid  on  his  fitrehead, 
which,  by  continual  gentle  compressure,  gives  the  foreheatl  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
brick  from  the  temples  upwards,  and  bv  these  means  they  have  high  and  loftv 
foreheads,  sloping  off  backwards.* 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  among  these  people  the  flattening  process  was  a distinction 
resened  for  the  male  sex  ; which  we  shall  hereafter  see  was  also  the  rose  among  the 
old  Aymara  tribes  of  Up|)er  Peru, 

3.  The  Waxsaw.s.— This  nation,  which  has  long  been  extinct,  had  a similar 
custom.  Lawson  * thus  describes  it  “ They  use  a roll,  which  is  placed  on  the  babe’s 


' GarciUao  de  k V(>gs,  Hut.  de  U PUirida,  Lit  IV.  (’hap.  1.3. 

* Hist,  of  Loouiana,  p.  323.  * Travels,  p.  517. 

* n»t.  of  Carolina,  p.  83,  and  Crania  Jimrrieana,  p-  102. 
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forclicftd,  it  boing  liiiil  with  iU  Iwick  on  a flat  iioanl,  and  awntldUnl  down  hard  thereon, 
from  one  end  of  this  engine  to  the  other  The  inAlniment  i«  a ^i0^t  of  pruw>,  that  i« 
let  out  and  in,  more  or  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  nurae,  in  which  they 
make  the  child's  head  flat.  It  makes  the  eyes  stand  a prodigious  w'ay  a.snnder,  and 
the  hair  hangs  over  the  forehead  liko  the  caves  of  a houae,  which  seems  very 
frightful.” 

4.  The  Mcskooeks,  or  Creeks. — These  people  were  originally  connected  with  the 
Cluxrtaws  into  a single  great  nation;  ami  some  of  the  CnH*k  triltcs  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  known  to  have  flattened  the  heads  of  tJieir  children,’  although  I can  find 
no  notice  of  the  fact  in  any  histoiy^  of  these  triljes. 

5.  The  Catawra  tribe  once  occupied  the  ljank.s  of  the  5kntoe  river,  some  distance 
alMive  its  mouth.  They,  also,  are  said  to  have  prac’tisei]  the  custom  of  which  we  are 
six'aking. 

6.  The  ArrArAPAR,  Indians  living  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  are  placed 
by  some  w'riters  in  the  some  catcgoiy. 

7.  The  NooTKA-CoLUifBiANS  arc  so  designated  by  Dr.  Scouler,  of  Dublin,  because  of 
the  afTmity  of  thoir  languages,  customs,  and  physical  characters.  They  comprehend  the 
tribes  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  the  adjacent  inlets  down  to  the  Culuinlna 
river  and  the  northern  jmrt  of  Xew  California.  The  practice  of  flattening  the  head 
is  univemd  among  these  people,  who  thus  possess  the  country  between  Salmon  river, 
in  latitude  63*  30'  north,  to  the  Umpqua  river,  in  the  latitude  of  46®.* 

** These  tribes  have  a great  similarity  in  their  habits,  langunge,  and  appearance; 
and  their  method  of  flattening  the  head  is  extremely  simple,  and  does  not  ap|H?ur  to 
he  attended  with  any  dituigreeable  consequences  to  the  health  of  the  child.  As  soon 
os  the  infant  is  Ixmi,  the  head  is  frequently  and  gently  compressed  with  the  hand,  ami 
this  is  cemtinuod  for  three  or  four  days.  The  child  is  then  jdaced  in  a box  or  cradle, 
which  is  rendeixKl  comfortable  by  spreading  moss,  or  a kind  of  tow  made  from  the 
bark  of  the  cypress,  over  it  Tlie  occiput  of  the  child  ivsts  on  a board  at  the  upj>cr 
part  of  the  lx)x,  and  is  supported  by  tow  or  moss;  another  Ixwrd  is  then  brought  over 
tlie  forehead,  and  tied  flrmly  down  on  the  head  of  the  infant.  The  cliild  is  seldom 
taken  from  the  cradle,  and  the  compression  U continued  till  it  is  able  to  walk.  A 
child  alsmt  throe  years  old  presents  a most  hideous  appearance:  the  compression, 
mHing  chiefly  on  the  forehead  and  occiput,  reverse's  the  natural  projwrtion  of  the 


< See  PltW. 

' ObtemSioDj  on  tbe  lodigoDoos  Tribe*  of  tbo  North-West  CoMt  of  America.  By  John  Socolcr,  M.D., 
F.L.S.  P.  9.  The  most  nortbcni  of  these  FUt-bcad  tribes  is  the  IIautxijk. 
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hcju],  and  causes  it  to  awume  the  fonn  of  a wedge.  The  eyeballs  project  very  much, 
and  the  individual  ever  afler  has  tlic  eyes  directed  upw’arda.** ' 

Among  these  tribes,  we  may  enumerate  the  Nootkans,  Chenouks,  Clatsupa, 
Killeinookis  CHckitaU,  Kala^xx>yabn,  and  many  otberB.* 

The  apparatus,  described  by  Dr.  Scouler,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this  distortian, 
difibrs  nothing  (though  some  little  in  form)  from  the  cratlle  brought  me  from  Oregon 
by  my  friend  the  late  Dr.  Townsend,  and  figured  in  the  Crania  Americana.* 

8.  PEnmAKS,  — I have  remarked  that  if  we  had  no  other  e%ddence  of  thi*  strange 
custom  than  the  relation  of  travellers,  we  might  be  disjX)»eil  to  deny  it  altf^thor,  and 
attribute  the  resulting  deformities  “ not  to  art,  but  to  some  original  and  congenital 
peculiarity."  Such  has  been  tlie  opinion  of  Pentland,  Tiedemann,  Tchudi,  ajid  Knox, 
resjK?cting  the  Peruvian  skulls  of  tliia  claas;  and,  at  the  time  of  publishing  my  CraniV* 
Atnrncana/  I adopted  the  same  views.  The  aci]uisition,  however,  of  a veiy^  extended 
series  of  crania  from  the  Peruvian  tombs  caused  me  to  change  my  opinion  on  this  point. 

I at  first  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  original  rounded  skull  of  the 
Indian  could  be  changed  into  thi-s  fantastic  form;  and  was  led  to  supiKjsc  that  the 
latter  was  an  artificial  elongation  of  a head  remarkable  for  its  natural  length  and 
narrowness.  I even  supiwsed  that  the  longdieiuled  Peruvians  were  a more  ancient 
people  than  the  Inca  tribes,  and  distinguislied  from  them  by  their  cranial  configuration. 
In  tbU  opinion  I was  mistaken.  Abimdant  means  of  oliscr\'ation  and  comparison 
have  since  convuiced  me,  that  all  these  variously-formed  beads  were  originally  of  the 
same  ronndi‘d-shaj»e,  which  is  cliarai^teristic  of  tlie  Alwriginal  race  from  Cape  Horn  to 
Canada,  and  that  art  alone  has  caused  the  diveraities  among  them. 

Tlie  simple  forms  were  easily  accumpliKhi*d ; but  the  very  elongated,  narrow,  and 
symmetrical  variety  retjuired  more  ingenuity.  A fine  scries  of  the  heads,  recently  sent 
me  by  my  friends  Mr.  ^Y.  A.  Foster  and  Dr.  Oakford,  now  in  Peru,  has  enabled  me  to 
decide  this  question  conclusively. 

It  is  evident  that  the  forehead  was  pn>ssed  downwanls  and  bickwards  by  a 
compres.s,  (probably  a folded  cloth,)  — or  sometimes  by  two  compresses,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  frontal  suture ; a fact  that  explains  the  cause  of  the  ridge  which  usually 
replaces  that  suture  from  the  rout  of  the  lu^^e  to  the  coronal  tract.  To  keep  thcao 
compresses  in  place,  a bandage  was  carried  over  tliem,  from  the  base  of  the  occiput 
over  the  forehead ; and  th*'».  in  order  to  confine  the  lateral  jiortions  of  the  skull,  the 
same  bandage  was  continued  by  another  turn  over  the  top  of  the  head,  immediately 
behind  the  coronal  suture,  prol^bly  with  an  inter%eiiing  compress;  and  the  bandaging 
was  re|)catcd  ujmju  these  parts  until  they  were  immovably  confined  in  their  desired 
|nsitioQ. 

' Idem  is  'Aooiftg.  Journal,  VoL  IV.  p.  800. 

* iikuUii  of  all  thoae  tnbea,  eicoptiiig  tbc  N'ooUcaius,  aro  figami  io  Uic  Creoia  Atovricana. 

• P.  2(4.  • P.  08. 
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Every  one  who  is  aoquaintc<i  with  the  pliable  condition  of  the  cranial  bones  at  birth, 
will  readily  conceive  how  effectually  this  ap)>an\tuH  would  mould  the  head  in  the 
elongated  or  cylindrical  fonn ; for,  while  it  prevents  the  fondientl  from  rising,  and  the 
aides  of  the  heml  from  expanding,  it  allows  the  occipital  region  on  entire  freedom  of 
gri>wth;  and  thus,  without  sensibly  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  brain,  merely  l<)R'ea 
it  into  a new  though  unnatuml  direction,  while  it  preserves,  at  the  same  time,  a 
remarkable  symmetry  of  the  whole  structure.  The 
annc.xed  outline  of  one  of  these  skulls,  will  further 
illustrate  my  meaning;  mcrvly  premising  that  the 
course  of  the  bandages  (ivpresenled  by  doited 
lines)  is  distinctly  marked  on  the  skull  itself  by 
a corres|x>nding  depression  of  the  bony  structure, 
excepting  on  the  forehead,  where  the  action  of  a 
firm  compress  has  left  a plane  surface.* 

My  matured  opinion  on  this  subject  is  most  fully  corrolionitoil  by  the  personal 
researches  of  M.  Aleide  D'Orbigny.  This  distinguished  traveller  and  naturalist  visited 
tlie  table'lttiid  of  the  Andes,  once  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  from  his 
researches  1 derive  the  following  conclusive  fmds. 

1.  The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Peruviana  yet  inhabit  the  land  of  their 
ance.**tors,  and  bear  the  name  of  Aymaras,  which  was  prol>ably  their  primitive 
designation. 

2.  The  motlem  Aymams  resemble  the  surrounding  Quichua  or  Pcnivian  nations  in 
color,  figure,  featiirea,  expression,  shape  of  the  hea<l,  (which  (hey  have  censed  to  mould 
into  artificiai  forms,)  and,  in  fact,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  physical  conformation 
and  social  customs.  Their  languages  differ,  but  even  here  tlierc  is  a resemhlaiicc 
which  proves  a common  origin. 

3.  On  examining  the  tombs  of  (he  ancient  A^miaraK,  in  the  environs  of  the  lake 
Titicaca,  M.  D’Orhigny  remarked  that  those  which  contained  the  compressed  and 
elongated  skulls,  contained  also  a greater  number  (hat  were  not  flattened;  whence  he 
infers  that  the  deformity  was  not  natural,  or  characteristic  of  the  nation,  but  the 
result  of  mechanical  compn?«?ion, 

4.  It  was  also  remarked  that  those  skulls  which  wore  flatteneti  were  uniformly  those 
of  men,  while  the  heads  of  the  women  always  retained  the  natural  shape, — the  squared 
or  splieioidal  form,  which  ia  characteristic  of  the  American  race,  and  especially  of  the 
Penivians. 

5.  The  most  elongated  heads  were  found  in  the  largest  and  finest  tomlis;  showing 
that  deformity  was  a mark  of  distinction  among  these  people. 

' See  ny  Illudtratcd  Sjatem  of  Uumen  AnaUioiy,  p.  70- 
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G.  The  rcjwiurclioft  of  M.  D’Orlnjrny  confirm  the  statementH  mailc  at  distant  intervals  of 
time  by  Petlro  de  Cieza,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  and  Mr.  Pentland,  and  prove  ooncluwvcly, 
what  I have  never  doubted,  that  these  people  were  the  architects  of  their  own 
tombs  and  toinplea;  and  not,  as  some  «uppoi4c,  intruders  who  had  usurpe-d  the 
civilization,  and  appropriated  the  ingenuity,  of  an  antecedent  and  more  intellectual 
nice.’ 

“ The  ancient  akiilla  of  Titicaca,”  observes  Dr.  Scouler,  “ do  not  exhibit  a greater 
amount  of  deformity  than  the  artificially  flattened  skulls  of  the  Nootkans  and 
Chenouks;”  and  to  this  fact  we  may  luld  the  i)erxonal  observations  of  Cieza  and 
(jarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  and  the  abundant  collateral  testimony  of  Torquemada,  Aguirre, 
and  various  later  liistorians.’  It  will  hereafter  be  shown  that  the  aborigines  of  Korth 
and  South  America  moulded  the  lieads  of  their  children,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same 
uniiatunil  and  diverse  Ginns,  of  which  four  are  particularly  conspicuous. 

1.  The  conical  bend. 

2.  The  symmetrically-elongated  form. 

3.  The  irregularly  compressed  and  expandetl  fonn. 

4.  The  quadrangular  form. 

Strange  os  these  fonns  are,  and  contrary  to  all  our  preconceived  idoai^  they  are 
not  more  so  than  two  physiological  tniths  that  have  been  satisfactorily  established  in 
connexion  with  them;  viz.,  that  the  pnweiw  by  which  they  are  produco<l  neither 
diminishes  the  natural  volume  of  the  brain,  nor  appreciably  affects  the  moral  or  mental 
character  of  the  individu^ 

t.  VOLUJfE  or  THE  Bkain. 

On  former  occasions,  when  treating  of  tlie  American  aborigines,  1 bavo  divided  them 
into  two  great  families,  the  TfjUecan  na(Um»  and  the  Itarharoiis  tribes.  The  latter 
designation  is  eufficiently  expressive.  The  fonner  one  includes  the  demi-civilized 
nations  of  Pern,  Bogota,  and  Mexico.  This  classification  is  manifi^tly  arbitrary;  but 
every  attempt  to  sejwrate  these  families  into  natural  and  subordinate  groups  haa 
hitlierto  been  signally  defective.*  Mucli  time  and  investigation  will  Ije  requisite  for  this 
purjMjise;  for  which  an  admissible  ImisU  has  liecn  ali-eady  fumi.‘*hed  by  the  researches 
of  M.  D'Orhigny  in  South,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  in  North  America. 

My  collection  embraces  410  skulls,  derived  from  sixty-four  diffeamt  nations  and 
trilies  of  Indians,  in  which  the  two  great  divisions  are  represented  in  nearly  equal 

' L’IIonns«  Anu'iioun,  Tome  T,  p.  306.  I oorrocted  mj  error  before  I bed  tbo  pleasure  aecing  M. 
D’Orbigny’a  rerj  iDteres»uog  w<ffk.  Amor.  Jour,  of  Science,  vol.  uxviii,  No.  2.  Jour.  Acad.  NaL  Kduuoi^ 
of  I'hilodclphta,  Tot.  Tiii;  and  again  h my  PisfioctiTe  Cbaraetcrislics  of  ibe  Aboriginal  Race  of  Aanerica,  p.  6. 

' Vide  Oraota  Auoriiiooa,  p.  1 16,  ct  «c<). 

* [ And  mnat  ervr  oontinue  to  be,  until  (be  teat  of  generic  groapa  of  language  be  applied. — S.] 
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proportions,  ns  the  following  details  will  show.  It  is  necessai^^  to  promisp,  however, 
of  this  luimber  of  crania,  338  is  the  numlier  measured ; the  residue  cither  pertaining 
to  imlividuals  under  the  prescribed  age,  or  Iwing  »o  much  broken  as  to  be  unavailing 
for  this  purjKwe. 

The  TUtecan  famiiy.  Of  213  skulls  of  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  201  belong  to  the 
latter  people,  and  have  been  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  Dr.  Oakford,  and 
Mr.  William  A.  Foster.  The  latter  gentleman  visited,  on  my  lx.balf,  the  cemeteries 
of  Pii«co,  Pachncamac,  and  Arica,  which  have  been  but  little  used  since  the  Spanish 
conquest,  and  contain  the  remains  of  the  al>original  inhabitants  of  various  epoclis  of 
time.  . 

Herrera  informs  us  that  Pochacamac  was  sacred  to  priests,  nobles,  and  other  j>ersons 
of  distinction ; and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Arica  and  Pisco,  though  free  to  all 
classes,  were  among  the  most  favored  cemeteries  of  Peiri.  It  is  of  some  imi>ortmee  to 
the  present  inquiry,  that  nearly  one-half  of  tins  series  of  Peruvian  crania  was  obtained 
at  Pachacaiiiac;  whence  the  inference  that  they  belonged  to  the  most  intellectual  and 
cultivaUni  portion  of  the  Peruvijui  nation;  for  in  Peru  learning  of  every  kind  was  an 
exclusive  privile^  of  the  ruling  caste. 

When  we  consider  the  institutions  of  the  old  Peruvion.s,  their  com]>aratively 
advanced  civilization,  their  tomlis  and  temples,  mountaiii  wtuh  and  monolithic  gate- 
ways, together  with  their  knowledge  of  certain  ornamental  arts,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
that  tliey  jsissessi-d  a brain  no  larger  than  the  Hottentot  and  New  Hollander,  and  far 
below  that  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  their  own  race.  For  on  measuring  155  cranio, 
nearly  all  derivcnl  from  the  sepulchres  just  mentioned,  they  give  but  75  cubic  inches 
for  the  average  bulk  of  the  brain.  Of  the  whole  nuinlier,  one  only  attains  the  capacity 
of  101  cubic  inches,  and  the  minimum  sinks  to  58;  the  smallest  in  the  whole  series 
of  641  measured  crania.  It  is  important  further  to  remark,  that  the  sexes  are  nearly 
(Hjually  represented;  viz.,  SO  men  and  75  women. 

I.  The  Mexicans.  — It  is  customary  to  regard  Mexico  as  the  primitive  hive  of  the 
Toltecon  race,  and  conso(|uently  the  centre  of  the  indigenous  civilization  of  this 
continent  And  such  appears  to  be  the  fact,  provided  Central  America  is  included  in 
Mexico.  From  these  regions  aere  prol>ably  derived  the  arts  and  institutions  of  Bogota 
and  Peru,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ancient  volley  of  the  Mississippi ; * but  whether  the 
latter  preceded  or  followed  in  the  order  of  development  is  yot  an  unsettled  question. 
But  a strikingly  cognate  relation,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  appears  to  hove 
characterized  all  those  nations,  which  ore  in  turn  blended  by  imperceptible  degrees 
with  the  surrounding  barbarous  tribes. 

The  occupation  of  Mexico  by  successive  though  aOiliated  races,  renders  it  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  to  designate  the  true  Toltecon  crania,  excepting  in  the  instance 

' See  tbe  work  of  Mr.  Stjuwr  ond  Dr.  Daris  on  the  Moaam«DU  of  the  Miasuiuppt  Vdlej. 
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of  8LX  skulb  most  obligingly  »ent  me  by  Dtm  Gome«  de  la  Cortina,  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  a seventh  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Baron  Von  GeroU.  Of  fifteen  others 
my  infonnation  is  Iej»  precise;  yet  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  obtained 
i^eein  to  w'arrant  their  being  classed  in  the  Toltecan  series. 

The  largest  of  these  crania  measures  92  cubic  inches;  the  smallest  67;  and  the 
mean  of  them  all  is  79,  or  five  cubic  inches  above  the  Peruvian  average.  The  propor- 
tion of  male  and  female  skulls  is  12  to  10. 

2.  The  Barbarous  Tribes.  — The  demi-civilized  communities,  m we  have  just 
remarked,  were  hemrae<i  in  by  savage  tribes.  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  in  former  times, 
and  D’Orbigny  ami  Von  Tchudi  in  our  own  day,  have  given  a vivid  picture  of  the 
ferocious  honles  that  skirt  the  Peruvians  on  the  Kast.  Thus  also  Mexico  continues  to 
suffer  fojm  the  incursions  of  the  Apaches  and  Comaiichos — jieople  who  personify  the 
remorseless  demon  of  cruelty. 

The  skulls  in  possession  of  this  scries  have  been  collecteil  over  the  vast  region 
extending  from  Canada  to  Auracania,  and  from  ocean  to  oceau;  and  I include  among 
them  all  the  skulls  from  the  tumuli  of  the  Valley  of  tlie  Missii««ippi  and  other  parts 
of  North  America.  These  remains  correspond  so  entirely  with  those  of  the  Nomadic 
Indians  that  1 have  not  been  able  to  sei>arate  them  with  any  practical  pur{)Ose  in  an 
inquiry  like  the  present.  The  aljorigincs  of  the  prestuit  day  continue  to  bury  their 
dead  in  the  old  mounds;  ami  when  we  consider  the  long  period  of  time  that  must 
liave  elapsed  since  the  real  mound-builders  took  their  departure  or  Ixwame  extinct,  we 
con  hardly  exjxKit  to  find  and  much  less  to  identify  their  remains.  It  is  sufilicient  to 
add  that  eveiy  skull  I have  yet  seen  from  the  mounds,  caves,  and  graves  of  this 
country,  conforms  in  all  its  essential  characters  to  the  typical  form  of  the  American 
race. 

Of  211  crania  derived  from  the  various  sources  ciuiinerated  in  this  section,  161  liave 
been  measured,  with  the  following  results;  the  largest  cranium  gives  104  cubic  inches, 
the  smallest  70;  and  the  mean  of  them  all  is  84.  There  is  a disparity,  however,  in 
the  male  and  female  heads,  for  the  former  are  96  in  numlier,  the  latter  only  65. 

We  have  here  the  surprising  fact  that  the  brain  of  the  Indian  in  his  savoge  state  is 
for  larger  than  that  of  the  old  demi-civilized  Peruvian,  or  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
tribes.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  remarkable  disparity  between  civilization  and 
barbarism?  The  largest  Penivinn  brain  measures  101  cubic  inches;  an  untamcil 
Sliawnee  rises  to  104 ; and  the  average  difference  between  the  Peruvian  and  the 
savage  is  nine  cubic  inches  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Something  may  be  attributed  to  a 
primitive  difference  of  stock ; but  more,  perhaiis,  to  the  contrasted  activity  of  the 
brain  in  the  two  race.s. 

We  know  that  the  government  of  the  Incas  was  of  the  kind  called  paternal,  and 
Uieir  subjects,  in  (be  moral  and  intellectual  sense*,  were  children,  who  stvm  neither  to 
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have  thought  nor  acted  except  at  the  dictation  of  a ma>«ter.  Thctr«  woa  an  absolute 
obedience  that  knew  no  limit.  Like  the  Bengalees,  they  made  good  soldiers  in  their 
native  wars,  not  from  any  principle  <if  valour,  but  from  the  mere  sense  of  passive 
obe<lience  to  their  superion<. 

But  the  condition  of  the  savage  U wholly  different.  Ilia  life  is  a sleepless  vigilance, 
a jxTjwtual  stratagem ; and  liia  bruin,  always  in  a state  of  activity,  should  be  larger 
than  that  of  the  docile  Peruvian,  even  though  it  ceascil  to  grow  after  adult  age.  The 
indomitable  barbarians  w ho  yet  inhabit  the  base  of  the  Andes  on  tlie  eastern  margin  of 
Peni,  may  yet  prove  to  have  a much  lai^er  brain  than  their  feebler  neighbors,  whose 
remains  we  have  examined  from  the  graves  of  Pacliacamae,  Pisco,  and  Arica. 

If,  in  conclusion  of  this  port  of  our  subject,  we  consider  the  collective  races  of 
America,  civilized  and  i^voge,  we  shall  find,  os  shown  in  the  T.^Bt.E,  ttiat  the  average 
volume  of  the  brain,  a.s  measured  in  the  whole  series  of  338  crania,  is  only  79  cubic 
inches. 


II.  ADMEASURK.MKNTS  OF  CUANIA  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
GROUPS  OF  INDIANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

av  J.  S.  PUILLJP8. 

The  completion  of  the  preceiling  pa|>or  having  been  prevented  by  the  untimely 
death  of  its  lamented  author,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  S'hoolcmfl,  the  following  table 
has  Ijeen  compiled  from  the  measurements  registered  in  Dr.  Morton’s  manuscript 
catalogue  of  his  collection,  together  with  tho»i‘  of  tlie  crania  brought  by  the  United 
States  Exploring  Ex|x>dition,  and  some  others  in  the  Morton  collection,  now  first 
measun.Nl  to  complete  this  table,  which  contains  the  results  of  the  measurement  of 
tlie  facial  ajiglc  and  intenial  capacity  of  every  accessible  Indian  cranium  known  to 
the  author. 

This  table  has  betm  arranged  in  Races,  grouped  according  to  affiliation  of  language, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  S.,  and  the  resulting  averages  present  a number  of  facts  which 
apjx^ar  to  lx*  well  worthy  of  notice. 

F.vaAL  Anui.e. — This  measurement  varies  so  little  in  this  extensive  series,  that  the 
greater  numla^r  w'ould  be  found  to  range  within  a very  few*  degrees  of  the  common 
average,  701  d«^rees;  the  lowest  in  the  scries  being  70,  and  the  highest  86  degrees; 
there  not  being  in  the  whole  number  more  than  6 or  7 crania  over  80®,  and  very  few 
below  73®.  The  average  angle  of  the  different  great  grou|js  is  strikingly  similar, 
scarcely  any  of  them  varying  from  the  common  average  more  than  13  degrees;  from 
all  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  average  facial  angle  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
North  America  is  763  degrees.  (The  crania  artificially  moulded  are  not  included  in 
this  average.) 
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Internal  CAPACmr.—- While  the  facial  angle  in  the  dilTerent  group®  varicp  w little 
from  the  common  average,  we  find  the  measure  of  the  internal  caj>acity  differing  veiy 
materially  from  the  moon. 

Hitherto  our  aborigines  have  been  only  divided  into  the  barbarous  and  itemb 
barbarous,  or  into  some  similar  classification  of  no  more  value  in  ethnology.  This  is 
perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  group  them,  on  a large  scale,  into  families  according  to 
language ; and  the  result  of  the  measurement  of  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  strikingly 
in  accordance  with  the  ascertained  character  of  the  dlflereiii  grou{m  thus  constituted. 

a.  Iroquois. 

The  number  of  crania  of  this  interesting  group  that  could  Ije  obtained  for  measuie- 
roeiit  was  but  Urn;  yet  in  this  small  number  most  of  the  imixii-tant  tribes  are 
represented.  The  average  internal  cai>acity  of  the  cranium  in  this  group  is  about  8i 
inches  higher  thnii  in  the  lowwt  types,  and  4i  inches  higher  than  the  average; 
being  8SI  cubic  inches.  This  result  is  strikingly  in  keeping  with  the  fact,  that  they 
were  so  completely  the  master-spirits  of  the  land,  that  at  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  of  this  country  by  the  white  race,  they  were  so  rapidly  subduing  the  other 
tribes  and  nations  around  them,  that  if  their  career  of  conquest  had  not  Wn  cut 
short  hy  the  Anglo-Saxon  predominance,  they  bid  fair  to  have  conquered  all  within 
their  reach. 


h.  c.  Algonquin  and  Appalachian. 

Tliese  two  groups  give  the  same  average  internal  capacity,  vix.  831  inches,  exactly 
the  mean,  w'hile  the  range  of  measurements  does  not  vary  very  mucli  in  the  two 
groups,  extending  from  alx>ut  70  to  100  cubic  inches. 

The  average  intonial  capacity  of  the  croitium  of  llieMe  two  races,  approaching  so 
nearly  the  common  average,  agrees  well  with  their  character,  they  Ixjlli  presenting  a 
fair  medium  snecimen  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  North  America. 

d.  Dacota. 

The  Iriliea  groupe<l  together  under  this  name  average  11  cubic  inches  higher  than 
the  two  last,  viz.  85  inches ; and  these  appear  to  possess  more  force  of  character  and 
more  of  the  untameable  violence  which  forms  the  most  characteristic  feature  in  our 
barbarous  tribes.' 


' PUtc  62  U an  acennte  drawing  of  tbo  head  of  a Winnebago,  one  of  ibc  tribes  affiliated  to  Dacotas  bj 
langnage. 
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e.  Shoshonees. 

The  Shc^honees  exhibit  the  same  volume  of  brain  with  the  Oregonians,  and  though 
not  nffiliattHl  by  language,  arc  of  a grade  not  much,  if  any,  superior  to  them. 

/.  Oregoxiaks. 

The  lowest  measurements  of  the  internal  capacity  occur  among  the  tribes  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  average  being  only  801  cubic  inebes,  and  the  artificially 
compressed  crania  80  inches ; and  this  small  difTcFencc  may  be  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  beads  thiit  have  been  measured  not  giving  a fair  average. 

These  jxjoplo  are  known  to  bo  tlic  lowest  t)"pe  of  all  the  North  American  tribes, 
and  the  volume  of  the  brain,  about  4 inclics  less  than  the  average,  and  S inches  less 
than  the  Iroquois,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  degraded  character. 

Plates  01  and  08  furnish  fair  specimen.^  of  the  unaltered  crania  of  the  Oregonian 
group.  The  similarity  of  outline  between  Plate  01,  a Chenook,  and  Plate  02,  a 
Winnebago,  is  very  striking. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  no  oflect  of  consequence  should  be  produced  on  the 
volume  of  bnun  by  a pressure  capaldc  of  so  greatly  distorting  its  bony  cose. ' 


The  average  volume  of  the  brain  in  the  barbarous  tribes  is  shown  to  be  from 
831  to  84  cubic  inches,  W'bile  that  in  the  Mexicans  is  but  79,  and  in  the  Peruvians 
only  75;  thus  exhibiting  the  apparent  anomaly  of  barbarous  and  uncivilizablc  tribes 
possessing  larger  brains  than  races  capable  of  considerable  progress  in  civilization. 

This  discrepancy  dcsorvos  more  investigation  than  time  permits  at  present;  but  the 
following  views  of  the  subject  may  make  it  appear  less  anomalous. 

The  prevailing  features  in  the  character  of  the  North  American  savage  are,  stoicism, 
a severe  cruelty,  excessive  watchfulness,  and  that  coarse  brutality  W’hich  results  from 
the  entire  pro]>ondcraiicG  of  the  animal  propensities.  These  so  outweigh  the  intellectual 
|>ortion  of  the  character,  that  it  is  completely  subordinate,  making  the  Indian  what 
we  sec  him,  a most  uniiitellectiial  and  uncivilizable  man. 

The  intellectual  lobe  of  the  brain  of  these  people,  if  not  Iwrne  down  by  such 
overpowering  animal  propensities  and  passions,  would  doubtless  have  been  capable  of 
much  greater  efforts  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  enabled  these 
barbarous  tribes  to  make  some  progress  in  civilization.  Tliis  ap|>car8  to  be  the  cerebral 
dificrence  between  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  North  America  on  the  other. 


' Tbis  cztreorliDarj  distortioo  ki  admtrablj  illastnted  ia  Platea  5®,  60,  S3,  64,  65,  66,  aod  67. 

FKiil  Atfte. 


Plat«»  59  and  60,  (r>ot  uxl  «wlo  rievi  of  aue  bead,  70| 

**  63,  from  ColumlHa  River,  76  . 

« 64  « “ 76  . 

" 65  « « 77  . 

66  aad  67,  froat  aod  side  vieva  of  aow  bad, .......................  73  « 
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The  intellectual  lobe  of  the  brain  in  the  two  fonner  is  at  least  ns  large  as  in  the 
latter,  tlie  difference  in  volume  being  chiefly  confined  to  tlie  occipital  and  basal  jwrtions 
of  tbc  encephalon ; so  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  (at  least  as  lar^  if  not  larger  than  those  of  the  other  group)  are  left  more 
free  to  act,  Ix^ing  not  so  subonlinate  to  the  pro(Kmsities  and  violent  [>assions. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  in  accordance  w'ith  the  history  of  these  two  divisions, 
Barbarous  and  Civilizable. 

When  the  former  were  assailed  by  the  European  settlers  they  fought  desperately, 
but  rather  with  the  cunning  and  ferocity  of  the  lower  animals  than  with  the  system 
and  courage  of  men;  they  could  not  be  subjugated,  and  were  either  exterminaUHl,  or 
continued  to  retire  into  the  forest,  when  they  could  no  longer  maintain  tlieir  ground. 
Ihul  their  intellect  been  in  pnq>ortion  to  their  other  qualities,  they  would  have  been 
mo«<t  formidable  enemies. 

With  the  Me.vicans  and  Peruvians,  the  co.se  has  been  the  vety  reverse.  Thu 
original  inhabitants  of  Mexico  were  entirely  subjugated  by  the  Aztecs,  who  appear  to 
have  been  a small  tribe  in  comparison  witU  the  Mexicans;  and  then  they  were  all 
conqucri'd  and  completely  enslaved  by  a more  handful  of  Spaniards;  although  the 
Mexicans  had  the  atlvantage  over  the  barbarous  tribes  of  concerted  action,  some 
discipline,  and  preparation,  in  which  tlic  latter  were  greatly  deficient. 

The  Mexicans,  with  smaller  brains,  were  evidently  inferior  in  resolution,  in  attack 
and  defence,  and  the  more  manly  traits  of  character,  to  the  barbarous  races,  who 
contested  every  inch  of  ground  until  they  were  entirely  outnumlwred. 

And  at  the  present  time,  the  Csmanches  and  Apaches,  though  a part  of  the  great 
Shoshonoe  division,’  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  races  of  North  America,  arc  continually 
plundering  and  destroying  the  Indians  of  northern  Mexico,  who  scanxdy  attempt 
resistance. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a race  w ith  a smaller  brain  being 
siqx^rior  to  tribes  with  larger  brains  is  so  for  explained,  that  the  volume  and  distribu^ 
tion  of  their  rcsp(*ctive  brains  appears  to  be  in  accordance  wdtli  such  facte  in  their 
history  as  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
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UNAI.TKBRD  BY  ART. 

Cbpnonk 4 79 

From  CoimubiR  rircr  10 

“u” 

Areng« 77) 

Two  lowest  in  Bciiea  .............  1 

Two  liigbesi  in  series  


CRANIA  ALTERED  BY  ART, 

From  On'goQ  soi  Oalifomia  . 15 

Two  lowest  in  sertea  


Two  bigbest  in  series  , 


SnO.««HONEES  .... 

l^rnt  messurcmcDts  . 
iiigbest  “ 


ALGONQUIN. 

Cbippewa  2 

Cotuoay 2 

llUnots 1 

IjOfiaps  8 

MoasanaugR. . .. ...........  1 

Miusi  I 

MeDomoneo  ..............  8 

Miami  3 

Nalick 4 

Naumkesg  2 

NamgsosoU  9 

Ottigamie  4 

Ottawa......... 4 

Pottawatomie  .............  2 

Quioipiae 1 

Sank 2 

SbawDOC 1 


Arerage  ........... 

Two  lowest  in  sericN . . 
Two  highest  in  series . 


APPALACHIAN. 

Cberokcv 2 

Choctaw .................  1 

Ruebre  1 

TIasraJan  [Aitee]  1 

Muskogea 8 


Miccossokie  . 
Seminole  « . . 


Avenge 

Two  lowest  in  i 


Two  highest  in  series . 


DACOTA. 

Assineboin 1 

I>wota  1 

Otocnie 4 

Mioctari 4 

Maodan  4 

Osigo  . 2 

Otoe  . 3 

I l^wnco  2 

' Riekarce 8 
Wiunebago.. .... ...... . 2 

2l> 

Aven^ 

Two  lowest  in  series. ... ....  . ... . 


Two  highest  in  series . 


IROQUOIS. 

C«yiig« 1 

Huron 2 

Iroquois  2 

Mingo  1 

Mohawk 8 

Oneida  1 


Avenge  ........... 

Two  lowest  in  series. 


Two  highest  in  scries  . 


H SUMMARY. 

. OregonUo 14 

('ranis  altered  bj  art ...... . 15 

Bbosbnnecs  4 


Daoota 23 

Troqunis 10 


A«*nct 

SKijir 

A«cras» 

taWnkl 

rnfmiitj. 

^4“ 

74 

76} 

88} 

75 

831 

72 

74 

■ 74 

79 

81 

97 

|82 

97 

79 

101 

77 

90 

74} 

78 

77 

86} 

74 

80} 

78 

87 

86 

761 

73} 

80 

78 

79 

89 

77 

85 

70 

76 

71 

76 

80 

94 

83 

101 

78 

95 

74} 

81 

74 

90 

77 

80 

78 

84 

74 

05 

75 

88* 

(70 

77 

1 73 

80 

J 77 

95 

(78 

102} 

77} 

80 

71} 

80 

76* 

81 

n 

83} 

77 

8.3  f 

77 

W> 

75 

88} 

76} 

88} 

The  avenge  of  76}  degrees  fiurisl  angle  is  taken,  cactadlng  the  flat  besdA  The  three  lowest  t^pes  being  mea- 


sured 8l^parete!J  for  illustration,  when  two  at  least  of  them  should  be  united  tbo  common  average,  makes  the 
average  lowiT  than  H rcallj  is;  and  as  Xh*.  Morton’s  average  wss  taken  without  including  so  many  of  ibeso  lower 
Ijpes,  bo  not  having  moasnrod  tbc  crania,  tbe  common  average  mtj  be  safetv  fixed  at  88}  to  84  cubic  inches 
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V.  Reply  to  Philological  Inquiries  in  relation  to  the  Ojibwa  Langnago  of  Lake  Superior. 

By  Rer.  Sherman  Uall.' 

VI.  Vocabularies. 

I.  Algonquin  Group 

a.  1.  Ojibsra  of  Sault  Ste  Mario. 

2.  Ojibwa  of  Grand  Trarerae  Bay. 

S.  Ojibwa  of  Saginaw. 

4.  Ojibwa  of  Michilimackinac. 

b.  Miami. 

e.  Menomonee. 

d.  Shawnee. 

e.  Delaware. 

Sub-division  — 

Katie,  or  MasaachuaetU  dialect.  Yol.  I.,  p.  288. 

II.  Iroquois  Group;  — 

а.  Mohawk. 

б.  Oneida. 

c.  Onondaga. 

d.  Cayuga. 

e.  Seneca.* 

/.  Tuscarora.* 

Wyandot.' 

III.  Appalachian  Group : — * 

а.  Muscogee  East.* 

Muscogee  West.' 

б.  Choctaw.' 
e.  Seminole.' 


' Deferred  to  Part  III. 
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JY.  Ducol»  Group:—' 

a.  Dacota.' 

b.  Winnebago.* 

c.  Iowa.* 

rf.  Osage.* 

V.  Shoebonoc  Group:  — 
a.  Comancbee. 

MUcelloncous  Vocabularioa : 

8alsika,  or  Blackfect. 

Cusbna.  California. 

Costan<Ki.  California. 

Diegnnos.  Lower  California,  ante,  p.  104. 
Cucban  or  Yuma.  Rio  CoionMlo,  ante,  p.  118. 
Cheyenne,  or  Chawai.* 

Snake.  Vol.  I,,  p.  216.* 


1.  INDIAN  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

No  topic  lias,  from  the  first,  excited  a deeper  curiosity  among  the  Icnnicd  than  the 
American  languages.  The  discussion  of  their  principles  has,  however,  proceeded 
generally  from  writers  of  theoretical  views,  who,  however  imbued  with  the  true  spirit 
of  philosophy  and  learning,  have  not  themselves  been  practically  acquainted  with  the 
dialects,  and  have,  moreover,  been  limited  to  naiTow  or  imprecise  e.xamples.  A 
|K'oplc  who  arc  perpetually  speaking  of  things  in  their  concrete  and  gross  relations, 
could  not  be  exiX!cU*d  to  discourse  analytically,  or  to  utter  elementary  namea  or 
phrases;  nor  could  great  certainty  of  foniis  be  relied  on,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
vocabularies  and  examples  of  these  forest  tongues  have  been  committed  to  paper  either 
by  travellers  wholly  or  measurably  ignorant  of  the  languages,  or  else  by  native  inter- 
preters, who,  however  w'cll-versed  with  the  aboriginal  tongues,  have  yet  been  too  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  grammatical  structure  to  give  the  precise  e<juivalent  of  words  in 
English,  French,  *Spaiusli,  or  German, — the  four  principal  modern  languages  in  which, 
during  the  settlement  of  America,  it  has  been  attempted. 

The  attention  of  the  author  was  first  called  to  this  particular,  and  the  subject  of  the 
languages  generally,  in  1822,  on  his  entering  the  Indian  country  in  an  official  capacity, 
when  he  commenced,  with  excellent  interpreters,  the  study  of  the  Algonquin  and  ita 
dialects;  and  he  soon  fell  a zeal  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  languages 
generally,  which  has  absorbed  much  of  hb  rime. 
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In  1847,  effortH  wore  mmlo,  uiulor  tho  AUJ^pioos  of  the  govenimcnt,  to  extend  tbe«! 
inqiiiriofi  to  other  grou)M  of  the  leading  sUx‘k»  of  tlie  United  States.  Several  valuable 
memoirs  have  been  rceeivetl,  in  answer  to  this  reiiiiisition,  from  persons  in  various 
quarters  of  the  United  States,  who  have  made  the  Indian  languages  their  study ; and 
A large  collection  of  original  vocabularies,  and  numerical  and  geographical  tenns,  has 
been  mode. 

A commencement  to  put  these  philological  recorda  in  print,  both  personal  and 
communicated,  is  rootle  in  the  present  volume,  which  will  be  continued  in  the  future 
parts  of  these  inquiries,  as  time  and  convenience  will  permit:  the  topic  itself  being 
one  which,  more  than  any  other,  ap|x>arH  suited  to  throw  light  on  the  obecure  origin 
and  history  of  the  tribes.  Of  the  part  of  these  investigations  which  are  i)ersona1, 
it  is  proper  to  add,  that  none  of  the  observations  on  the  Algonquin  and  its  dialects ' 
have,  heretofore,  been  communicated,  excepting  the  observations  on  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  Chippewa  noun,  which  were  translated  by  Mr.  Duponceau  for 
the  National  Institute  of  France,  1 think,  in  183*1 ; also  some  examples  w'bich  were 
subsequently  inserted  in  the  North  American  Review.  These  have  received  com- 
mendations which  were  decided  enough  to  flatter  the  lilghest  ambition,  bad  the 
latter  been  limited  to  a casual  labor,  or  tho  commendations  themselves  proceeded 
from  individuals  who  hod  not  lockiKl  the  advantages  of  ]>crsonal  inquiry  into  the 
subject  on  the  spot. 

Nothing  could,  apparently,  be  farther  removed  from  the  amdylical  class  of  languages 
than  the  various  dialects  spoken  by  the  American  Indian.s;  who  invariably  express 
their  ideas  of  objects  and  actions  precisely  as  they  are  presented  to  their  eyes  and  cars, 
that  is,  in  their  compound  associations.  A pei^n  and  an  act  are  ever  associated,  in 
their  forma  of  s}Titax,  with  the  object  of  the  action.  To  love  and  to  hate  are,  therefore, 
never  beard  in  their  analytical  forms.  This  combination  of  the  action  of  the  speaker 
with  the  objects  is  universal.  The  substantive,  which  appears  to  have  been  generally 
anterior  in  age  to  the  verb,  comes  under  the  same  rule  as  the  verb ; and  the  adjective, 
which  is  required  to  perform  the  same  office  of  limitation,  is  also,  within  its  range, 
characterized  by  this  traiisiUve  principle. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  this  principle  of  the  Indian  syntax,  to  denote  a peculiar 
plan  of  thought,  to  wliich  attention  has  been  called.  It  appears  to  be  the  result,  in 


' Tbc  chief  of  tbcM  ■» : 
Cbippew*  or  Ojibirs 
Ouow» 

}*o(tawotUiDie 

Fiji 

Saak 

3Ienoinoctoe 

Maakigo 


Keoiateno  or  Cree 

Kickapoo 

lUiitm: 

Peoni 

Kaakaakia 

Miami 

Wea 


PiaDkaaba 
Shawn  «• 
Delaware 

Muonee 
Mobegao 
Sioekbrid^,  Ac. 
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the  mind,  of  a crude  and  primitive  AnalynUi,  generulizatiun,  refinement,  come  from 
matured  reflection.  The  mind  that  criticiaca,  odopta  or  rejects.  Rediuidaucies  are 
drupjxHl,  dcfccta  auppUed,  and  elegancies  introduced,  as  languages  are  applied  to 
letters,  arts,  and  sciences.  The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  appeiuv  to  have  adhered 
to  hU  original  modes  of  distinction ; piling  up  syllable  on  syllable,  (ill  bis  forms  are 
infinitely  multiplied,  and  bis  actual  vocabulary  has  become  a formidable  mass  of 
aggn^gated  sounds.  The  antiquity  of  the  race  derives,  indeed,  a strong  supjiort  from 
iliis  consideration  of  the  originality  of  grammatical  structure. 

That  the  plan  itself  is  homogenous  — that  it  proceeds  from  a iieculiar  view  of  the 
use  of  words,  in  their  concrete  forms,  and  from  a synthesis  of  the  same  kind  and 
power,  apjKnrs  to  me  to  be  a fact  established  by  investigation.  The  attempt  is, 
|MM*|xtually,  to  speak  of  objects  in  grou])S.  It  is  a simple  plan  of  thought,  however 
curiously  carried  out,  and  every  other  purjxise  is  made  to  give  way  to  it.  There  arc 
heaps  of  syllables  clustered,  os  it  were,  on  a polysyllabic  stem,  but  nothing  diverse, 
in  its  grammatical  raticxination  — or  that  leads  the  mind  to  doubt  the  oneness  of 
its  8}*nthesis,  however  varied  the  motle  of  nccumplisbing  its  ends,  or  crude  and 
redundant  in  some  of  its  forms.  The  development  of  tliis  plan  may  be  iMiid  to  be 
recondite,  creating  the  idea  of  many  plans  of  thought;  but  there  is,  in  fact,  only 
one  generic  scheme,  tending  to  denote  compound  e.YpreHsion.  It  is  a fixed  theory  of 
language,  built  on  radices,  wliich  have  the  singtdar  property  of  retaiuing  the  meaning 
of  their  original,  incremental  syllables  or  vowelic  meanings,  under  every  varied  aspect 
of  tlie  compounds.  Not  only  prunoums  verbs,  and  substantives,  are  thus  denoted 
and  detected  by  the  etymologist,  but  adjectives  and  prepositions  arc  at  once  identified, 
and  the  fragments  of  words  are  perceived  to  be  employed  as  the  common  woof  or 
filling  of  the  primitive  grammatical  web.  The  term  “ encapsulated"  structure,  which 
is  employed  by  an  acute  and  learned  correspondent,  in  one  of  tlic  following  papers, 
conveys,  in  a striking  and  happy  manner,  the  mode  of  compound  structure  which 
the  words  assume.  They  are,  indeed,  clustered  or  botiyoidal  — thought  exfoliating 
thought,  as  ca])sule  within  capsule  or  box  within  box. 

Gesenius  sa;yT»  “that  languages,  in  their  earlier  epochs  and,  as  it  were,  in  their 
youthful  vigor,  generally  exhibit  a strong  tendency  to  the  development  of  forms;  but, 
in  their  later  periods,  this  tendency  continually  diminishes  in  force,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  to  tlio  constructions  of  syntax.” ' It  is  also  to  bo  inferred,  that  the 
use  of  the  common  gender — he,  as  denoting  he  and  she  — of  the  same  word  for  yotiriy 
man  and  young  uyirnan,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  an  indication  of  the 
antiquity  and  crudity  of  early  languages,  particularly  of  those  of  the  Somitic 
stock.* 

It  will  not  escaixj  the  oljser\’er,  that  this  anti-sexual  character  of  the  Indian 


' Helircw  Gntsmnr,  p.  8,  Intro.  * Hebrew  OnimiDar,  T.  J.  Con&nt,  p.  75. 
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pronoun  he^  and  the  exact  identity  of  the  wonln  for  yonnfjer  brother  and  yo^tngrr  nlfiter^ 
U,  at  thi$<  day,  a atrong  peculiarity  of  all  the  grmipa  of  Indian  languages  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  been  examined,  except  the  Itxx{Uois,  which  has  duplicate  forms  for 
these  terms,  founded  on  the  distinction  of  sex ; this  sonorous  tongue  has,  also,  the 
advantage  of  a dual  — two  rermements,  which  entitle  it  to  be  diNtinguished  as  the 
Greek  of  our  barbarous  tongues. 

From  the  examination  of  vocabularies  and  grammatical  forms,  the  tribes  who 
occupied  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  respective  eras  of  tlie 
discovery,  may  be  grouped  into  seven  principal  etlmolugical  families,  namely : 

1.  Algom|uins. 

2.  Iroquois. 

$.  Appalachians. 

4.  Dacotas. 

6.  iShoshonces. 

6.  Acbaluques  (Cherokoes.) 

7.  Natchez. 

This  classification  does  not  include  the  small  tribes  of  Texas,  who  may  be, 
provisionally,  referred  to  as  Texamw.  Tlie  leading  sUK;k  of  that  State — the  N^iini, 
or  Couiaiiche,  is  Shoshonoe,  Ixdonging  to  the  same  group  os  the  Snakes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  their  congeners.  Neither  does  it  embrace  tlic  small  tribe  of  the 
Cbawai,  better  known  as  Cheyennes,  — a people  who  originated  north  of  the  sources 
of  the  Mitwissippi,  — who  appear,  by  their  numerals  and  some  im|>erfi*ct  vocabularies, 
to  have  claims  to  independent  consideration ; nor  the  Catawbas  and  Woccons,  From 
]>artial  vocabularies  furnished  tlie  late  Mr.  Gallatui,  some  years  since,  by  traders  at 
Fort  L^nion  on  the  Missouri,  which  ore  however  not  fully  sustained  by  a vocabulary  of 
Mr.  Moucrevie,  herewith  submitted,  the  large  tribe  of  the  Ulack-fcot  are,  to  our 
surprise,  denoted  to  be,  although  remotely,  of  the  Algonquin  stock;  while  their  cha- 
racter, their  alleged  ferocity,  and  their  cranial  indices,  given  herewith  in  VIII.  A.,  far 
more,  assimilate  them  to  the  Dacota,  or  must  barbarous  family  of  the  Prairie  tribes. 

The  Catawbas  have  heretofore  owmpied  an  anomalous  position  in  our  Indian 
languages,  and  have,  apparently,  oflered  grounds  for  a separate  group.  It  appears, 
however,  from  a manuscript  document,  recently  obtained  by  Mr.  Thomas  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  South  Ciuvliua,  that  the  tribe  originated  in  the 
north,  ami  is  not  to  1>p  considered  indigenous  to  that  State.  They  fled,  according  to 
this  authority,  from  the  region  of  the  lakes,  under  the  fury  of  their  enemies;  and, 
after  entering  into  a league  with  the  Cherokees,  encounterod,  together  with  that  tribe, 
the  undying  hatred  of  the  Iroquois. 

We  have  no  vocabulary  of  the  ancieut  Fries;  but  it  is  inferable,  from  the  French 
missionary  records,  that  they  were  a cognate  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  group— that  they 
formed  a “ neutrality,”  os  between  the  French  and  Algonqiiins,  on  the  one  side,  and 
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the  Iroquois  on  the  other  j that  thU  Erie  leajrue  embmeed  several  other  tribes,  as  the 
AndjisteK,  Kakwos,  &c. ; and  that,  when  the  final  struggle  came,  they  fell,  or  flo<l.  and 
disappeared,  l»efoTe  the  conquering  power  of  the  more  perfectly  confederate<l  and 
prcdutninaling  In>(}Uol8.  The  hint,  thus  furnished  by  thU  document,  for  making 
a philological  inquiry,  may  throw  light  on  thi«  ol)sciire  point  of  our  ludiau  history. 
No  definite  afiimiation  can  be  made  res|>ectiug  it,  however,  and  the  language  cannot, 
consequently,  be  gmuped,  until  this  prior  investigation  has  been  made. 

From  traditions  recently  recorded  by  Mr.  Pickett,'  the  Cberokces,  whose  traditions 
have  heretofore  been  silent  as  to  their  origin,  apj>ear  to  have  anciently  dwelt  in  the 
north,  prolmhly  higher  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whence  they  would  seem  to  have  been 
ex|)elk*il  and  replaced  by  the  Allegon.s  or  Inspiuis.  But  whatever  was  their  ancient 
history,  their  language,  as  at  pn‘soni  understood,  vindicates  its  claim  to  a peculiarity 
in  its  scheme  of  vowels  and  consonants,*  while  its  structure  coincides,  generally,  with 
the  American  alwriginal  plan  of  thought.  It  uses  the  fragmentary'  pronouns  in 
connexion  w ith  the  verbs ; one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  this  class  of  language. 

Tlic  term  Mobiliair  was  needlessly,  and  with  a lamentable,  but,  (considering  the 
epoch,)  excusable  ignorance  of  the  languages,  introduced  by  Du  Pratz,  and  it  may  lx? 
summarily  disjKjsed  of.  The  Mobilians  of  this  writer  were  pure  Choctaws.  The 
Chickasaw'S  are  of  the  same  st<x'k.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that  the  Alabnmaa 
spoke  any  but  a dialcHrt  of  the  same  generic  language.  A similar  remark  applies, 
with  equal  force,  to  the  numerous  suli-tribes  and  bands,  who  are  referred  to  by  various 
names  in  this  southern  area;  but  who  all  eventually  fell  into  either  the  Appalachian 
or  Muscogee  sub-group  of  languages,  the  affinities  lx‘tween  which  |>ermit  them  to  lie 
all  merged  under  the  general  name  of  Appalachians. 

Under  this  term  must  also  be  included  the  Ynmnses  of  South  Carolina;  and 
perhaps,  though  with  less  probability,  some  othera  of  the  ancient  soutlieni  coast  tribes 
of  that  State.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  term  Chickoreon,*  which  was  applied  by 
early  navigators  to  the  tribes  of  tlie  norOtem  GcoryUi  iind  OxroUna  AilatUic  coastM, 
had  respect  to  a language  differing  from  the  known  Cherokee  aud  “ Apalachites**  or 
Muscogee  gi’iierally.  And  if  the  Catawbos  be  withdrawn  from  the  pro|»scd  family,^ 
agreeably  to  a preceiling  oboer\'ation,  there  is  no  element  to  found  this  group  upon, 
unless  we  are  comjxjUed  to  do  so  by  e.xamples  of  a |>eculiar  character  and  idiom 
in  the  extinct  dialects  of  the  Cheraws,  Waxsaws,  and  Kershaw's.  Admitting  the 
radices  of  Cher,  Ker,  and  Wax,  in  these  words,  to  be  characteristic  of  peculiar  traits, 
the  termination  in  aw  is  clearly  an  Algonquin  syllable,  and  carries  the  idea  of  people. 
And  we  should  be  limited,  in  the  inquiries,  to  the  differing  bands  of  the  Santees, 
Oconees,  Waterees,  and  Pedees. 


’ HUtorjr  of  Al*b«n».  * Tide  Cherokee  .Alphabet,  VI,  B. 

* Canora  UiEtoricml  CoUcctions  of  South  Carolina.  2 Tola.  Sto,  N.  Y.  * Vide  I,  B.  ]^gc  85. 
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Another  qucetiou  in  the  clnMiGcation  of  our  Indian  languages  arises  from  tlie  two 
small  tribes  of  the  Natchez  and  Utchoea,  the  remuanU  of  which  have  coalesced  with 
the  Muskogees.  We  may  siip}>ose  that  there  was  some  ancient  alliance,  to  lend  their 
minds  to  the  act;  if  not,  some  remote  affinity;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
inquiries,  they  must  be  separately  grouped. 

The  languages  of  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon,  refjuire  several  new  groups; 
but  the  labour  cannot  be  satisfactorily  attempted  until  our  collection  of  vocabularies 
and  grammars  is  more  complete. 
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BT  rRANCIi*  I.RIBKR,  LL.D.y  MEM.  OF  THE  FR.  IN8T. 

The  jwiwptive  orjrans  cam'  specific  images— images  of  things  in  all  their  thousand, 
yet,  for  the  single  case,  peculiarly  combined  relations,  to  the  mind.  We  never  t>ee  a 
man,  or  a horse,  but  wo  s*'o  a man  with  bn)wn  hair,  calm  expression,  sitting,  one  leg 
over  the  other,  reading,  black  pants,  near  a s<jplm,  &e.,  &e. ; or  a specific  horst*  so  or  so, 
in  its  (lioiisand  relations  to  the  world  arouiul.  Now  it  is  clear,  that  if  ca<'li  thing  in 
all  its  individual  relations,  and  each  action  with  all  its  poculianties,  had  its  own  name, 
or  its  own  wonl,  no  language  would  l)c  jKwsible,  l>eeausc  the  object  of  language  is  to 
arrive,  hy  skilful  combinations  of  knotm  signs,  at  the  expression  of  s*»metliing  unknown 
to  the  bearer,  (the  idea  to  Ik;  conveyed) ; hut,  in  the  case  that  I suppiwe,  each  thing 
and  action  would  have  its  own  word ; and  as  each  singular  thing  or  precise  action  has 
never  existed  Ijefore,  (fi»r  1 still  sjx^ak  of  totalities,)  the  hearer  could  not  know  this 
word.  Remcmlwr  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  in  one  moment  the  same  it  won  the 
moment  l)cfore,  if  wc  speak,  as  I now  do,  of  all  relations.  A piece  of  rock  will  be 
shone  ujx^n  by  the  sun,  or  rained  ii|)on,  or  looked  uj)on  by  me  or  by  you,  and  in  each 
case  that  rock  and  its  totality  is  another;  the  ichole,  as  comprehended  by  the  eye  as 
one  thing,  is  a different  thing  every  moment.  In  one  word,  the  world  consists  of 
rtnJUU*^  and  not  abstractions;  hut  realitii's  arc  always  individuaUml  entities. 
A^Mirartum  therefore  bocomes  necessary  for  the  very  possibility  of  language.  If  I say, 
the.  hnr*ic  in  my  niahh  ia  hrowny  I put  together  nothing  but  abstractions,  in  order  to 
entrench  the  idea  or  thing  to  l»e  expresse<l.  htalAe,  hroteny  m,  my,  are  all 

abstractions.  1 never  saw  6/wc«,  orivt«/c«or,  or  my,  or  staliicy  but  I have  seem  millions 
of  brown  things,  thousands  of  individual  horses,  many  stables,  have  often  thought  of 
things  Moiiging  to  me,  and  am  all  the  time  peix'civiug  things  that  n»r,  — I am 
surroutuleil  hy  e.xistonce.s  and  am  myself  one. 

On  tlte  other  hand,  imagine  that  this  process  of  abstraction  is  carried  on  ad  infinitum. 
We  have  the  wonl  riding.  This  is  an  abstraction,  still  it  means  the  comprehensive 
idea  of  locomotion  0!i  the  back  of  an  animal.  The  French  have  no  such  w'onl,  and 
must  say  mnnter  d chcvnl.  Suppose  they  lind  no  word  for  cAewi/,  but  were  obliged  to 
say  the  nc'ujhing  animal  \ suppcM^e  they  had  no  word  for  neighing,  nor  for  animal,  but 
were  obliged  to  descrilje  neighing,  and  to  say  for  animal,  breathing  thing;  sup{X)se  no 
separate  word.s  e.xisted  Ibr  either,  but  that  you  must  put  together  other  words  more 
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gcneniUzing  Htill  to  arrive  at  the  iUeaH  of  tiiing-breuthing,  do  u't  you  eee  that  again 
language  would  be  reduoed  to  zero,  to  nothing,  to  an  impossibility,  as  much  aa  in  the 
previous  case  of  infinite  individualization  ? All  language,  therefore,  plays  between 
these  two  poles ; every  language  inclines  more  to  the  one  or  the  other ; all  human 
spoceh  rccjuires  the  one  atnl  the  other.  Tone,  vividness,  encr^',  brevity,  point-blank 
shots  with  words,  refpiire  individualizing  words,  words  which  throw  a volume  of 
assueiaUMl  ideas,  idea  with  a hundred  adjunct  relations,  like  a shell  shot  iuto  the 
soul  of  the  hearer.  Kefnieuietit,  definition,  intentional  dilution,  transparency,  philo- 
soplitral  disquisition,  on  the  other  hand,  riH|uire  generalizing  words. 

When  1 became  acquainted  with  the  Indian  languages,  I was  led  to  this  whole 
meditation,  and  I found  that  two  tenns  were  necessary  to  indicate  these  tw'o  difTerent 
characters.  I found  that  the  Indians  oiteii  say  in  one  w'ord  that  for  which  we  require 
ten;  1 then  reflen^ted  that  the  Greek  language*,  cs|X)eially  its  verb,  frequently  docs  the 
same;  1 remcmliered  that  the  i>anscrit  has  the  same  tendency  with  our  Indian 
languages,  that  is,  to  form  or  to  use  single  words  which  to  us  apfM?ar  like  clusters  of 
gra|x*s.  On  the  other  hand,  I saw  that  the  French  often  arc  obliged  to  use  half  a 
dozen  of  words  where  w'C  rwiuire  but  one.  I discovered,  moreover,  that  us  man  begins 
with  }>ercficinff  totalities,  and  then  generalizes  in  bis  so  do  children  and  early 

nations  show' the  strongest  tendency  to  Ibnn  and  use  individualizing  w'onls — bunch 
toordsy  words  which,  indeed,  express  a main  idea,  but  along  with  it  a hundred  other 
ideas,  which,  so  long  as  you  wish  to  express  that  one  idea  with  thcteie  hundred  adjunct 
ideas,  are  excellent, — as  excellent  aa  a carpenter’s  word,  c.  g.,  adze,  but  which  becomes 
cumbersome  and  ruinous  so  soon  os  you  wish  to  express  somethiug  more  general,  os 
adze  would  be,  were  there  no  such  words  as  iustrument,  sharp-tool,  handle,  llat,  &c., 
&C-,  and  you  were  still  obliged,  each  time  that  you  wished  to  express  the  idea  of 
hatchet,  to  use  the  term  adze.  These  adhesions  are  tlie  greatest  trouble  to  our 
inUsionaries. 

1 found  that  William  von  llimiboldt  called  tht*sc  hunch  worth  of  the  Indians 
affi/hdirnttiouK  (in-gliiings),  and  Duponceau  (many  compound) ; but  I saw, 

at  once,  that  this  w as  beginning  at  the  wrung  end ; for  these  names  indicate  that  that 
which  has  beeu  separated  is  put  together,  as  if  man  began  with  analysis,  while,  in  fact, 
he  ends  with  il  And  I saw,  moreover,  that  there  are  three  diflerent  kinds  of  bunch 
words.  ThLs  very  word  has  the  same  defect,  but  you  will  let  it  pa.‘*.s  for  the  present. 
I use  it  merely  epistolarily  or  conversationally.  There  are  such  words  which  express 
w'hat  note  to  m e.xpresses  a bunch  of  ideas  by  one  striking  word ; others,  by  a variety 
of  inflections,  re-duplications,  changes  of  vow  els,  and  other  transmutations ; and  others, 
again,  which  express  clusters  of  ideas  by  real  synthesis,  with  more  or  less  changes  of 
the  elements.  For  all  these  three  classes  I wanted  one  term,  and  1 formed  the  word 
holophraeticy  from  imdivided,  entire,  and  to  say,  express,  utter  forth.  For 

the  opposite,  I selected  the  term  analytical,  Holophrastic  and  analytical,  used  in  this 
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cumiexion,  are,  ofcoun*e,  but  relative  tcniiw.  The  qiieHtioii  i«  alx>ut  more  or  les8.  No 
language,  an  I have  ^hown,  can  be  wholly  hulophmatic,  nunc  wholly  analytical ; hut  I 
believe  men  like  yournelvcH  will  sustain  me,  when  I nay  that  the<*e,  or  any  similar  ones, 
were  iiece?«4ury  in  genenil  philolt^y,  and  that  neither  agglutination  nor  polyaynthemie 
expressed  what  we  needed  to  express. 

You  have  seen  those  sets  of  boxes,  where  one  is  put  into  another,  to  save  room  in 
tmnH|)f)Hiiig  them.  These  sets  funush  indeed  the  image  of  some  wonls  of  the  American 
Indians,  or  of  Siuiscrit.  There  is  occasionally  a real  process  of  eii-enjR<u1atiori  (of 
ls»xing  Iwx  within  box)  — a term  which  would  in  fart  apjwar  Ixdler  to  me  than 
agglutination,  lx>cause  tlie  latter  indicates  merely  an  increment  from  without  which  is 
not  always  the  case  by  any  means.  But  whether  w'c  take  en-capsulation,  (from 
cajtmtla,  a ls>x,  or  little  box,)  or  agglutination  or  polysynthesis,  we  still  cannot  dispense 
with  a term  which  refers  to  the  nmrnhtff  of  the  word,  considered  in  a philosophical 
point  of  view,  and  not  to  the  purely  etymological  process,  which  is  but  a means,  and  a 
late  one,  to  indicate  the  clusterdbought  by  the  lujJojthruntic  iconl.  I say  a /a/cow; 
because,  before  you  agglutinate  or  en>capsulatc,  you  must  have  the  separate  elements, 
and  these  elements  are  the  results  of  analysis  or  generalization,  w hile  holoplirasm  is 
the  beginning.  Were  it  not  so,  we  would  have  alwolutc  terms  for  abstractions  or 
generalities,  as  direct  for  the  meaning  they  strive  to  convey  as  rul)“a-dub  is  for 
drumming,  or  moaning  for  what  it  signifies,  or  for  sudden  bright-passing  light; 
while  the  fact  is  that  all  tenns  for  abstractions  are  fiulod  metaphors,  and  these 
generally  express  hut  very  lamely  what  they  are  Intended  to  convoy — so  much  so, 
that  there  is  no  absolute  language  except  in  mathematics ; I mean  absolute  so  far  os 
the  thoiight  to  lx*  expressed  is  concerned.  As  to  the  etymology  of  mathematical 
terms,  they  are  likewise  hut  fade<l  metaphors,  or  terms  stripped  of  their  original 
pliysical  meaning. 

Once  more,  ftoloj^irann  relates  to  the  great  logic  of  the  human  mind  cast  into 
utterance;  en-capsulation,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  grammar  only. 

One  of  the  lending  topics  of  Bradford's  American  Antiquities  is  the  li\qK)tbesiH 
that  the  American  nnl  race  is^of  Mongolian  origin,  and  reached  this  continent  by  tho 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  He  adduces  many  facta  in  support  of  this  supposition,  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reflecting  reader.  Among  other  things  he  mentions  the 
great  grammatical  similarity  of  all  American  idioms,  and  those  spoken  by  the  Islondem 
of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  with  regard  to  this  point  that  I believe  an  additional 
fact  may  be  mentioned. 

In  a letter  to  the  Honorable  Albert  Gallatin  on  the  Study  of  the  Ancient  languages, 
printed  alxmt  six  years  ago’  in  tho  Southern  Literarv'  Messenger,  then  published  by 
Mr.  White  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  I said  that  the  American  languages  distinguished 
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thouLseIvcK,  amoii^  utluT  tilings,  by  a Airung  pivvnIeiKi?  nf  wonls,  as  I 

took  tlie  lilx^rty  of  calling  them.  I know  that  holophroAtic  is  a relative  term,  yet 
when  we  apply  it  to  such  words  which  expresH  an  asKcmblage  of  ideas,  or  a comiexiou 
of  two  ideas,  which  must  ap|)car  even  to  the  least  analytic  or  generalizing  mind  as 
different  ideas,  or  which  in  very  many  cases  expwss  by  one  word,  ideas,  which 
nevertheless  the  same  language  in  other  cases  expresses  by  different  words,  the  tonii 
holoplirostic  will  be  of  sufficient  distinctness  to  divide  langui^'t^  into  iiolophrastic  and 
analytical  onwi.  If  you  should  think  it  worth  your  while  to  read  the  letter  to  Mr. 
(lallatin,  you  will  find  the  reiuson  why  I preferred  to  call  those  wonla  holophrastio, 
and  liave  not  lollowt^d  Mr.  Williara  de  }liimlx>ldt,  who  called  a part  of  them  at  least 
agglutinated  word.s. 

Now,  wo  do  not  only  find  the  liolophnistic  character  prevailing  in  our  Indian 
languages,  as  may  be  seen  from  a very  neat  article  written  by  my  friend  Mr.  John 
Pickering  of  Soston,  fur  the  sixth  volume  of  my  American{^  but  also  in  the  languages 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi|)elago.  In  Holden’s  Narrative,  IJoston,  1830,  page 
135,  ct  »oq.,  we  find  for  instance  that,  in  the  language  of  I»rd  North’s  Island,  the 
numeral  one  is  ytiht;  if,  however,  they  count  coconnnts,  owe  is  sfw;  and  if  they  count 
fish,  one  is  cxpresse<l  by  the  word  seemul. 

Going  farther  back,  to  Asia,  w'o  find  in  Father  Sangennano’s  Description  of  the 
Burmese  Empire,  translated  by  William  Tandy,  D.  D.,  and  published  by  the  liondon 
Oriental  Translation  Fund,  Romo,  1833,  on  page  139,  instances  of  the  holnphmstic 
character  of  the  Bunnese  langiinge,  almost  identical  with  those  which  Mr.  Pickering 
gives  on  page  589,  of  vol.  vi.  of  the  Americana,  of  the  Cherokee  and  many  other 
American  idioms.  Sangominno  says : “ So  that  for  to  wash  the  hands  they  use  one 
wonl;  but  to  wash  tlie  face  requires  anotlxer;  the  wonl  for  to  wash  linen  with  soap 
is  different  from  the  one  signifying  to  wash  it  simply  with  water;  and  to  wash  the 
body,  the  dishes,  &c.,  are  all  difibrent  phrases,  each  expressing  the  action  to  wash  by  a 
different  verb.” 

I am  well  aware  that  the  Sanscrit,  and  possibly  uU  very  ancient  languages,  express 
a great  variety  of  morlifications  of  the  original  idea — all  of  w'hieh  \ee  express  by 
several  w'ord.s — by  one  word  only,  as  indeed  the  Greek  and  Latin  verbs  alone  furnish 
numerous  examples ; but  it  is  hi  be  obseiwod  that  these  words,  which  express  what 
appears  to  our  analytic  minds  a whole  cluster  of  ideas,  are  either  conqKnmds  or 
agglutinations,  or  modifications  of  the  original  idea  cxpress<>d  by  grammatical  modifi- 
cations of  the  original  word,  and  moreover  relate  to  meanings  modifunJ  by  the 
additional  ideas  of  numlicr,  degree,  time,  action,  condition,  intensity,  reiictition,  desire, 
imprecation,  relation.  &c. ; (in  general  they  relate  to  what  is  called  in  philosophy  the 
categos,)  but  not  to  the  connexion  of  two  or  more  ideas  of  distinct 

It  haa  apjwared  to  me  tlxat  this  common  feature  of  all  tlie.'H*  languages,  which 
neverthele.«»  is  so  peculiar,  may  de.«crve  attention  and  invite  farther  research. 
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51.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS:  PROGRESS  OF  INQUIRY  RESPECTING 
THE  Study  op  the  American  Languages:  Articulate 
Sounds,  and  Scheme  op  Annotation  employed  in  the 
PRESENT  Paper. 

It  is  within  Intc  years  only,  that  the  discussion  of  the  American  languages  has 
excited  tlie  fixed  attention  of  Americans.  The  causes  of  this  neglect  it  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  detail ; but  it  is  believed  they  may  be  sufficiently  found  in 
tlic  political  necessities  which  have  incessantly  absorbed  the  public  attention  from  the 
first  planting  of  the  colonies,  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  century.  The  great  work  of  reclaiming  a wilderness ; of 
protecting  feeble  and  extended  settlements  from  the  effects  of  Imlian  wars;  and  the 
great  practicM&l  duties  of  providing  and  establishing  a government  on  solid  foundatiomi, 
were  calculated  to  give  a strictly  utilitarian  character  to  the  intellectual  exertions  of 
those  early  times,  which  left  but  little  room  for  the  investigation  of  abstract  branches 
of  science,  or  the  cultivation  of  belle  lettrea.  Other  reasons  may  have  existed ; but 
these  causes  may  be  said  to  have  abated  in  their  force,  with  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century;  and  he  must  ha\'e  been  an  indifferent  observer  of  the  prt^^ss  of 
philological  inquiries  within  lute  years,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  has  not 
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perceived  that  the  current  of  intellectualization  on  tins  topic  is  greatly  changetl,  and 
is  rapidly  changing. 

Philology  is  not,  ix.*rhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  topics  to  engage  the  researches,  either 
of  a fixed  or  expatriated  people.  And  the  interest  which  has  Ijeen  recently  excited 
at  home  in  a few  mindiS  on  the  al^original  languages  of  this  continent,  must  be  attri- 
Initeil  to  the  unusual  attractions  which  they  presemt,  as  new  prohlein.s  of  the  mode  of 
tliotiglit.  Those  individuals  who  have  directed  tlieir  inquiries  most  successfully  to 
the  subject,  have  manifestly  labored  under  great  disiulvuntages,  from  the  paucity  and 
incompleteness  of  their  materials;  the  vague  and  misatisfactory  nature  of  some  of 
them,  and  the  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  orthography,  and  consequently  general 
tHitnparative  value  of  all.  ITiider  these  adverse  circumstances,  it  is  less  a matter  of 
piir|)risi‘,  that,  without  such  adi‘<piate  data,  so  little  has  been  done  towanls  the 
detennination  and  classification  of  the  Indian  languages,  as  that,  with  so  slender  an 
nccuniuhition  of  facts,  any  valuable  results  at  nil  should  have  been  obtaimnl. 

It  is  rather,  therefore,  to  supply,  as  far  as  may  lx*,  some  of  the  deficieudes  referred 
to,  by  (xmtril)uting  to  the  stock  of  materials  for  generalization,  than  to  apply  the 
results  to  the  general  puqx)ses  of  philology,  (for  which  great  experience  and  conside- 
ration arc  required,)  that  these  remarks  arc  commenced.  And  it  is  felt,  that  even  in 
this  task,  some  ajjologj'  may  !»  dttemed  necc‘ssary  for  entering  on  a topic,  which,  it 
may  lx*  thought,  others  arc  more  eminently  qiialifiiHl  to  discuss.  It  is  no  w'ant  of 
n's|x*ct  for  the  talents  of  men  rcmovotl  from  the  sphere  of  |x»rsonal  oljser>‘ntion  ujion 
Indian  manners  and  languagi*s;  nor  is  it  the  want  of  having  duly  estimated  the  lulior, 
the  caution,  learning,  and  peculiar  difficulties  which  a successful  investigation  of  the 
subject  presupjKises,  that  induces  the  writer  to  lay  the  present  pa{)or8  before  the  public. 

He  may  plead,  in  his  Ix^half,  the  force  of  circumstances,  which,  during  a period  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  have  placed  him  in  the  extreme  solitude  of  the  forest,  in 
contact  with  the  aborigines,  under  auspices  extremely  favorable  to  the  occ|uisition 
of  their  languages,  and  to  the  coUectiou  and  examination  of  facts  and  materials 
eluci<lating  their  history  and  condition,  past  and  present.  The  numlx?r  of  journeys 
which  he  ha.s  performed  through  the  portions  of  country,  embracing  in  longitude  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  continental  region  to  Uic  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Itasca  summit;  the  public  treaties  he  has  attendcxl  and  made, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  government,  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
situation  he  has  filled  os  the  official  organ  of  communication  between  the  govenmient 
and  the  Indians  on  the  northwestcni  frontiers,  have  opened  sources  of  infonnntion  of 
which  the  assxTtion  may  be  ventured,  it  is  believed,  without  presumption,  that  he  has 
neither  wnntixl  opportunies,  disposition,  nor  assiduity  to  avail  himself. 

The  inquiries  which  have  lx*en  addressed  to  him,  while  on  the  frontiers,  by 
distinguished  and  learned  individuals,  who  have  made  the  Indian  languages  a study, 
or  by  |H*rsons  of  enlarged  views  in  the  service  of  tlie  United  States  government,  and 
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the  meiiioirK  and  (Ko^ional  papeni  wluch  he  has  drawn  up  to  HatinTy  thi‘i«c  inquiries^ 
have  eumetimeH  BervxKl  to  inKpire  frcHh  ardor,  or  to  din^ct  it  to  new  ohJi^cU.  Under 
every  aniKH^t,  Uie  Huhjcct  has  been  intorc'iiUng.  It  at  various  iHriuds,  wliile  it 
liaa  stimulated  ioaniing,  fiiniislKHi  tiie  hope  of  discovery,  the  charm  of  novelty,  and 
the  amusement  of  solitude. 

Travel  has  ciiahUd  him  to  tost  his  remarks  ut  various  {xiiiits,  to  compare  one  idiom 
M’ith  another,  and  to  t>^»rceivo  anuli^ies  in  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  a very 
considerable  numlx.'r  of  dialects  and  langutiges,  which  induce  a belief  that  the  parent 
longuagTs  in  the  United  States  are  few  and  quite  analugoas  in  their  general  principles. 

In  the  several  narratives  and  accounts  of  travels  which  he  has  published,  he  has 
refrained,  In  a great  degree,  from  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  While  geography, 
geolog}*,  and  natural  history  were  engrossing  topics,  it  did  not  apjiear  that  the  Imliau 
langtinges  could  be  advantageously  treated;  and,  in  cststing  a rc‘tros|HTt  over  the  list 
of  travellers  who  had  visited  the  frontiers,  it  was  evident  that  they  hatl  not  fumi.*ihed 
the  highest  models  fur  imitation,  llesides,  the  topic  hod  none  of  the  elements  of 
general  p(»pularily,  and,  though  deiqjly  interesting  to  a few  minds,  it  will  no 
injustice  to  American  renders,  to  say,  that  this  intei\*st  was  limited. 

1 have  deemed  this  much  necessary  to  satisfy  public  curiosity,  and  to  justify,  jK?rhaps, 
grammatical  positions,  which,  if  they  are  sometimes  stated  with  much  conridencc,  are 
the  result  of  full  convictions,  mature  inquiry,  and  ample  opportunities. 

Not  to  Ft^gnrd  what  luts  been  done  on  this  subject  in  past  times,  would  he  to  limit 
very  much  the  view  of  what  it*mains  to  l>e  done  at  pre.seut.  The  first  translations 
which  were  made  into  the  Indian  tongues,  on  this  continent,  w’crc  undertaken  as  helps 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  tlic  tribes.  This  was  commenced  at  very 
early  pi*riods.  The  most  considerable  and  known  effort  of  this  kind  at  an  early  day, 
in  North  America,  was  made  in  Massiichusetts. 

In  16S5,  tlio  Itev.  John  Kliot,  (who  is  styled,  from  his  venerable  age  and  eminent 
Ber\  iccs,  The  Indian  Apostle,  by  his  contemj>oraric.s,)  published  at  Cambridge  a revised 
and  complete  translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  in  the  principal  Iiidimi  tongtie.  This  is 
believed  to  have  been  tlic  greatest  literary  lalx)r  in  the  de|>artment  of  the  translation 
into  the  aboriginal  languages,  which  has  ever  been  nccomplislicd  on  this  continent. 
It  gave  a great  iin|x^tus  to  the  subject;  mid  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Leusden,  Hebrew  Professor  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  of  July  12, 1G87,  speaks  of 
it  in  the  highest  tenus.  Prior  to  this  time,  namely,  in  IGCl,  Eliot  had  published  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1603  the  Old  Testament  in  this  language. 
He  also  published  a grammar. 

We  are  infonned  by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,’  Uiat  about  the  year  1766,  inon*  than  a 
century  after  Eliot’s  translation,  two  eminent  philosopliew  of  France,  M.  Maui^ertiiis 
and  M.  Turgot,  ^ch  published  a treatise  on  the  origin  of  languages. 

' Tnnsbitiufw  of  ibe  HUt.  &ud  Literary  Cotomittec  of  the  Atneriiraa  Pbilo»opbical  Society,  p.  870. 
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MaupertiuM,  in  hii<  Ux>k  great  |xiinB  to  bIiow  the  importance  of  studying  the 

languages  of  even  the  most  distant  and  barbarous  nations,  “heenuso,”  is  his  expression, 
**  we  may  chance  to  find  some  that  are  fomuni  on  new  of  ideas.”  Turgot,  wim 
had  acquired  considerable  distinction  a.s  a statc^sman,  instead  of  approving  this,  tried 
to  turn  it  into  ridicule,  by  the  remark  that  he  could  not  understand  what  was  meant 
by  **  plans  of  ideas.”  A new  idea  was  at  least  thrown  out  to  the  philological  world 
by  Maupertius,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  thought  to  grammarians  ever  since. 

Gennany,  however,  but  not  France,  pursued  this  investigation.  In  an  inquiiy 
whctlier  America  was  peopled  from  the  old  continent,’  Professor  Vater  of  Leij»ic,  who 
had  received  some  examples  of  the  Ijcnno  Lenapee  from  Moravian  Brethren,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, stniek  with  the  richness  of  their  grammatical  forms,  and  on  comparing 
them  M'itli  Eliot’s  Bible  of  1085,  perceived  the  same  philological  plienomena. 

Professor  Rudiger  has  published  vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  as  far 
as  kno>m,  and  among  them  gives  some  of  our  Indian  dialects.  It  appears  from  these 
that  the  Swecles,  while  they  occupied  Delaware,  compiled  a catechism  in  the  I>enno 
I>?napee,  wdiich  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1006.  These  appear  to  be  the 
earliest  traces  of  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  American  pliilology. 

In  1703,  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Ru.ssia  directe<l  the  collection  of  vocabularies  in 
all  the  l«irbarou8  dialects  of  that  I'inpire ; a literaiy  lal»or  in  which  it  is  said  slie  per- 
sonally cngagiHl  with  great  zeal,  and  was  also  assisted  by  various  learned  men.  The 
results  of  these  invcsiigations  were  published  at  Paris  in  1715,  and  doubtless  helped  to 
fix  the  attention  of  philosopliers  on  the  then  but  little  understood  jdienomena  of  languo^. 

Mr.  JefferHon,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  viewed  the  existence  of  the  Indians  here  a.s 
an  anomaly  in  history.  This  work  was  written,  I believe,  in  1778.  Ilis  mind  was 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  languages  as  the  readiest  solution  of  Indian  histoiy', 
and  he  gathered  a collection  of  vocabularies,  which  it  is  said  he  designed  to  digest 
and  publish.  For  this  piirjxjse,  Mr,  Gallatin  informed  me,  he  took  his  materials  along 
with  him  to  Virginia,  afler  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  in  1801,  that  lie  might 
employ  the  leisure  of  his  summer  retreat  in  examining  them;  but,  in  crossing  tlic 
Rappahannock,  he  had  left  the  conduct  of  his  baggage  to  negro  servants,  through 
whose  carelessness  tlie  house  in  which  they  were  took  fire,  and  all  his  manuscripts 
were  consumed.  lie  had  not  the  heart  to  commence  his  work  anew,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  speech  of  Logan,  which  had  been  publishctl  with  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
and  his  just  opinions  of  the  importance  of  the  languages,  this  is  all  that  remains 
of  his  well-directed  inquiries.  In  his  Notf-S,  Txmdon  edition,  1787,  he  olm»r\'es:  “A 
knowlcilgc  of  their  several  languages  would  be  the  most  certain  evidence  of  their 
derivation  that  could  lx?  proihiced.  In  fact,  it  is  the  best  proof  of  the  affinity  of 
nations  which  ever  can  l«  referred  to.  How  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  the 
English,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  the  Swi.s.s,  the  Nonvegians,  the  Danes,  and  Swedes, 

' MithrkUtM. 
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have  separated  from  their  common  stock ! Yet,  how  many  more  must  elapse  before 
the  proofs  of  their  common  ori^n,  which  exist  in  tlieir  several  lanpiiofn^a,  will 
disap|>earl  It  is  to  l)C  lamented  then,  very  much  to  be  lamented,  that  we  have 
sud'ered  so  many  of  the  Indian  tril)es  already  to  disappear,  without  our  having 
previously  collecte<l,  and  deposited  in  the  reconls  of  liteniturc,  the  general  rudiments, 
at  least,  of  the  languages  they  spoke.  Were  vocabularies  formed  of  all  the  languages 
s]K)kcn  in  North  and  South  America,  prescr\'iiig  their  appcdlations  l<)r  the  im»st 
common  objects  in  nature  — of  those  which  must  be  present  to  every  nation,  barlxmnis 
or  civilized,  with  the  inflections  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  their  principles  of  regimen 
Hiid  concord,  and  these  de|xwited  in  all  the  public  libraries,  it  would  furnish 
opportunities,  to  those  skille<i  in  the  languagea  of  the  old  world,  to  compare  them  with 
these,  now  or  at  any  future  time,  and  liciice  to  constnict  the  best  evidence  of  the 
derivation  of  thU  part  of  the  human  race.” 

‘ Volncy,  iu  his  View  of  the  United  States,  reflecting  the  opinions  of  MaiiixMiius  and 
other  philosophers  of  £uro|)e,  expressc<l  his  sense  of  the  iiu|>ortance  of  adlecting 
vocabularies,  and  grammars  of  the  Indian  tongues;  and  declared  the  work  to  loj  one 
that  should  cngjigc  the  notice  of  government. 

The  im{)ortaiice  of  studying  the  lang^uigc^s,  os  a guide  to  history,  ap{)ears  to  have 
been  realized  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Burton,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  work  on  the  languages  called  the  atteiitiou  of  Amcricau  philologists 
distinctly,  but  vainly,  it  is  Iwlieved,  to  the  subject. 

This  was  ftdlowed  by  Dr.  Elins  Boudinots  ‘‘Star  in  the  West,”  which  revived  the 
ancient  idea  of  Grotius,  of  the  Indians  being  the  **  Lost  TutiiES,”  or  descendants  of 
Israel.  Feeling  os  a Christian  philosopher  on  this  head,  ho  aj>jH*ars  to  have  pursued 
the  inquiry,  rather  tw  an  historical  and  practical,  than  a purely  scieiitiOc  question. 

In  181C,  the  American  Philosophical  Society  turned  its  attention  to  the  American 
languages,  and  directed  the  late  Peter  S.  Du{x>nceau  to  oj^n  a correspondence  with 
tlie  Rev.  J<ihn  lleckewelder  on  the  subject.  This  fonns  nu  era  in  the  home-inquiries 
on  American  philology.  The  results,  in  which  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Duponccau  s leaniing,  were  laid  Ijefore  the  liistorica!  Committee  of  that  society,  and 
were  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  a separate  volume  of  their  Transoc'tions,  in  1819. 

Amongst  the  materials  received  by  the  American  Philosophical  ISociety,  w'os  a 
grammar  of  the  I.<oimo  I.ena|x*,  or  Delaware  language,  by  Mr.  Zeisl»crgcr.  This, 
together  with  the  correspondence,  oj^ned  up  a new  field  of  inquiry.  The  verb  was 
found  to  be  particularly  rich  and  varied  in  its  inflections  and  forms.  The  transitions,” 
as  they  have  since  been  called,  offered  a new  feature  to  the  mind.  **  I am  inclined  to 
believe,”  says  Mr.  Duponceaii,  “ that  these  fonns  are  peculiar  to  (his  part  of  the  world, 
and  that  they  do  not  exist  in  the  languages  of  the  old  hemisphere.”  Trans,  p,  370. 
lie  was  led  to  admire  the  rich  and  varied  forms  of  the  Delaware  language.  “ If,”  said 
he,  “ (his  language  was  cultivato<l  and  polished,  as  those  of  Eun»i)c  have  lx*cn,  and  if 
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the  Delawares  had  a Homer  and  Virgil  among  theiDf  it  is  im(>ot«iiUe  to  say,  M'itU  such  an  i 

instrument  among  them,  how  far  the  language  could  be  curried.  The  Greek  hoe  been  | 

admired  for  its  compounds,  but  what  are  they  to  tliose  of  the  Indians!”  p.  415.  The 
conception  of  Maupcrtius  of  “ new  plans  of  ideas,”  seemed  to  be  realized  in  the  Lenno 
Lenupe.  In  considering  this  subject,  he  finally  denominated  the  American  languages 
jxtly-eyntJutiCf  (many-syntlicses,)  a term  which  they  have  since  borne  among  philologists. 

It  appears  from  the  transactions  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  that  the 
Honorable  Albert  Gallatin  funiished  vocabularies  of  tlic  Indian  languages  to  llaron 
Alexander  Humboldt  in  1823.  Those  were  subsequently  eiilargo<i,  and  formed  the 
basis,  he  has  indicated,  of  his  Sy.N'OI’sis  of  the  tribes,  published  by  that  society  in 
1630.  (Vide  Arc!ia*ologia  Americano,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1.) 

The  writer’s  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  in  1822,  when  he  went  to  reside 
in  the  capacity  of  Agent  of  Indian  AiTiiirs^a  semUliplomatic  office,  nt  Sault  Stc. 

Marie,  at  the  foot  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior.  The  advantages  of  this  {xxsitiun, 
and  Ills  opportunities  generally  for  investigating  the  languages,  have  been  slated  in 
the  preceding  pages.  The  observations  in  the  following  paper  on  the  substantive, 
were  published  in  1834.  (Vide  Appendix  to  £x{ieditiuu  to  Itasca  Lake.)  They  were 
BubscHjucntly  translated  into  French  by  Mr.  Du|>onceau,  and  submitted  to  the  National 
Institute  of  France.  In  1814,  the  remarks  on  the  Pronoun  were  published  in  the 
MiHcellany  entiled  Oneota.  The  entire  E.'tsay  is  now  submitted. 

All  Uic  examples  of  Indian  lexicc^^phy  are  taken  from  the  Cjibwa,  the  mother 
language  of  the  Algonquins,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  so  long  and  so  justly 
the  theme  of  French  eulogy.  The  word  Ojibwa,  and  its  anglicized  fonn,  Chip|M?wa, 
ap|K*arB  to  have  been  develoiK*d  since  the  tenn  Algonquin,  in  its  generic  sense,  wa.i 
applied  to  the  people  living  at  Lake  Nepissing,  (who  are  hence  often  called  Niper- 
cinians,)  on  the  ancient  portage,  from  the  Outawais,  or  Grand  river,  leading  to  the 
waters  flowing  into  Lake  Huron,  near  La^Jloche.  From  this  summit  they  were  traced 
by  early  writers  into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where,  in  coniradistiuction  to 
the  Iroquois,  who  lived  on  the  southern  shores,  they  were  called  Algonqucns  or 
Algonquins,  a term  of  doubtful  etymology,  but  w'liich  seems  to  mean  Ihvple  of  the 
other  or  qpyxwite  ^re.  (Ethnological  Rcsearcht^  Part  I.,  p.  306.) 

Those  hands  which  were  found  living  at  the  »SauU-do-Stc-Mario,  on  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Superior,  were  called  Saultm^tXf  or  people  of  fho  Sault.  Others  who  were 
encountered  nt  the  Mississagie  River,  on  the  north  shore  of  I>ake  Huron,  wore  called 
Mis.NissagioH,  or  people  of  the  wide-mouthed  stream-  There  was,  howewr,  no  appre- 
ciable or  stated  difference  of  dialect  or  language  noti<^,  such  os  marks  the  Ottawa, 

Pottawattomic,  Kenisteno,  Menomonie,  and  the  dialects  of  various  other  tribes,  who 
yet  all  employ,  with  slight  differences,  the  Algonquin  vocabulary  and  syntax. 

Taking  it  then  as  the  original  mother  language,  and  regarding  the  deviations  from 
it  os  dialectic,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  what  are  its  primary  sounds.  For  this 
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purpCN<e  I have  constructed  a table  of  the  sj>llablea  employed  by  them  in  the  formation 
of  words,  which,  although  probably  incomplete,  will  facilitate  the  inquiiy'. 


ELEMENTARY  SYLLABLES  FOUNDED  ON  THE  riUMARY  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 


AX  aa  A in  Fate  (1). 
Aib  B&i 
Aid  Dai 
Aig  Qu 
Aih  Ilai 
Aik  Kai 
Ail  I^ai 
Aij  Jai 
Aim  Mai 
Ain  Nat 
Aip  Piu 
Ais  Sai 
Ait  Tai 
Alw  Wai 
Ail  Yoi 
Aiih  Zhoi 

A as  in  Father  (2). 
Abb  Bah 
Ahd  Dab 
Abg  Oah 
Ah  Hah 
Ahj  Jah 
Ahk  Kah 
Abl  Loh 
Ahm  Mab 
Aha  Nah 
Ahp  l\h 
AUs  Sob 
Abt  Tab 
Ahw  Wab 
Abi  Zob 

A as  in  Fall  (3). 
Aub  Ban 
And  Ibui 
Aug  Gan 
Aub  llan 
Auj  Jan 
Auk  Kau 
Aul  Lan 
Aum  Man 
Aun  Nan 
Aup  Pan 
Aos  Han 
Ant  Tan 
Anw  Wan 
Aui  Yan 
Auab  Zhao 

A as  in  Hat  (4). 

4M,  «naf«4  Mk  » f niHiiMI 

Ab 

Ad 

•Ag 

Ab 

Aj 

Ak 

A1 

Am 

An 

1 Ap 

Aa 

At 

An 

As 

EE  as  in  Me  (1). 

£ as  in  3Iet  (2). 

1 aa  io  Fine  (1). 
Bi 

1 as  in  Pin  (2). 

Eeb  Be« 

£b 

Di 

Tb 

Kcd  Dee 

U 

Gi 

Id 

F.*g  Gee 

Kg 

Hi 

Ig 

Kcb  He 

Fd) 

Ji 

Ib 

Ecj  Jm 

Kj 

Ki 

ij 

£c!  Lee 

Kk 

Li 

Ik 

Kek  Kec 

Kl 

Mi 

11 

Kcm  Mce 

Em 

Ni 

Iffl 

Ren  Nee 

Eo 

Pi 

In 

Eop  l*oe 

Ep 

8i 

Ip 

Kea  See 

£a  : 

Ti 

la 

Eet  Tee 

Kt  ! 

Wi 

Tt 

Few  Wee 

Ew 

Yi 

Iw 

Eex  Zee 

F.X 

Zi 

Ii 

0 as  in  Note  (1). 

0 aa  in  More  (2). 

O as  in  Not  (4).  I 

U as  in  But 

Bo 

Oob  Boo  1 

Ob 

Do 

Ood  Doo  ^ 

Od  ' 

Ub 

Go 

Oog  Goo 

Og 

Ud 

Ho 

0(dt  Hoo 

Oh 

Ug 

Jo 

Ooj  Joo 

Uh 

Ko  1 

Ook  Koo 

Ok 

Cj 

U 

0(d  I«oo 

01 

Uk 

Mo 

Oom  Moo 

Ora 

Ul 

No 

Ooo  Noo 

Oq 

Urn 

Po 

Oop  Poo 

Op 

Ud 

So 

Ooa  8oo 

Oa 

Up 

To 

Oot  Too 

Ot 

Ua 

Wo 

Oow  Woo 

Ow 

Ut 

Yo 

Ooy  Yoo 

Oj 

u* 

Zo 

Ooi  Zoo 

Oi 

Rich  d*  (be  17  primary  tyllables  may  be  changed  SHoeo  (imea,  idioiring  the  poafibie  nuniber  of  clcuebUry 
•yllabtef)  which  arc  emplnyed  to  be  255— a fact,  rigniBcaDt  nf  (he  ca{iacity  of  the  languagi*. 
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The  language,  it  will  be  perceived,  poaseasea  all  the  vowel  aounda,  as  heard  in  far, 
fate,  fall;  met^  meet;  shine,  pin;  not,  note,  move;  put,  nut.  It  has  two  lainalA, 
b and  p ; five  dentals,  d,  t,  a,  z,  and  j,  or  g,  soft ; tw'o  nasals,  m and  n ; and  two 
primary  giitturalu,  k and  g,  hard.  The  letters  f,  r,  v,  arc  wanting.  The  sound  of  x 
ia  also  believed  to  be  wanting  in  all  the  Alj^miuin  dialc*cfs  but  the  Delaware  and 
the  old  Mohegan  of  the  Hudson  valley,  in  which  it  is  fully  heart!,  as  in  Coxackie. 
The  letter  1 is  heard  in  the  Delaware,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  Shawnee  dialects,  where  it 
is  the  tmnsmutative  of  ii.  The  sound  of  r,  which  is  oljseiv’ed  frequently  in  the 
ancient  annotation  of  geographical  terms  in  the  Puwhatanic  and  Abinakie  dhdects, 
and  a few  of  the  earlier  Algonquin  vocabularies  of  New'  Fnincc  and  New  Jersey,  is 
mendy  dropj»cd  in  the  attempts  to  pronounce  foreign  words;  or  is  believed,  in  most 
cases,  as  employed  by  authors  in  the  ancient  geographical  terminology',  to  represent  the 
sound  of  ah.  To  the  Normans  who  came  to  Canada,  and  to  the  Kngliah  cavaliers  of 
Virgiuia,  the  sound  appears  also  to  have  often  taken  the  lonn  of  ar.  The  transmuta- 
tive  coasonants  arc  p for  f,  n for  h,  and  b for  v.  Tlie  letter  x is  uttered  as  if  written 
egs.  The  must  common  cliaiigc  in  the  consonantal  sounds,  is  that  which  exists 
reciprocally  Ixdwueii  p and  b.  Part  of  this,  however,  is  the  result  of  tense. 

These  changes  occur  with  regularity  in  the  conjugations  of  the  veriw?.  M'orda 
commencing  witii  b in  the  first  and  seooiid  persons,  are  rendered  p in  the  thiitl.  Thus 
niin  bemaudiz,  I live;  ke  bemaudiz,  thou  livest,  are  cliangcnl  to  pimaudizzi,  he  Uvea. 
When  aw'ord  commencing  with  a vowel  bos  the  pronoun  prefixed,  it  takes  a consonant 
iK'fore  it;  thus  owiu,  a stone,  is  rendered  in  the  p<j«sessive,  nin  dossei™,  my  stone; 
tiui,  a shell,  kc  daisim,  thy  shell.  The  same  rule  obtains,  if  an  adjiH'tive  is  prefixed. 
Thus  oddfk,  a reiii'di>er,  is  changed  by  the  pnTix  of  mule,  to  iaul>a  w'addik,  a male 
reindeer. 

When  vowels  succeed  each  other,  without  the  intenentiou  of  a consonant,  their 
sounds  are  broad,  as  in  penjiee,  (wiUiin,)  i-au,  (to  be.)  To  this  observ’ation  tlie 
vowel  i permits  another  to  be  added,  that  when  followed  by  a consonant,  it  has 
uniformly  the  short  sound  of  i,  in  pin.  The  souiul  of  th,  as  heard  in  this,  that,  (the 
th  or  p.  of  the  Scandinavians,)  appears  to  be  confined  nearly  to  a certain  dialect  of  the 
Algonquin,  namely,  the  Shawnee  — a trilje  whose  history  connects  them  directly, 
ngreeahly  to  their  own  traditions,  and  concurrent  facts,  with  the  extreme  southern 
bounds  of  the  United  States.  Tliere  is  also  an  unmi.stakeablo  trace  of  it  in  the 
ancient  New  York  type  of  the  Mohegan  — a triljc  between  whom  and  the  Shawnccs, 
tliere  is,  agreeably  to  the  traditions  of  Metoxon,  a close  ancient  oflinity.  The 
nasal  sounds  ore  frequent.  Tliat  of  n is  heard  in  mbfiz  (moose),  and  in  the  diminutive 
termination  bfis.  l!y  the  use  of  tins  diminutive,  annemoosh,  a dog;  muk  woh,  a 
Ijear,  Ixjcome  aimcmo^s,  a little  dog;  muk-oys,  a cub.  Ng,  as  in  Unger,  is  found 
in  annung,  (a  star.)  The  nasal  sound  of  m api>cars  in  m’cew  (enough,)  and  its  full 
sound  os  in  miunis,  (an  island,)  miunekwll,  (he  drinks.)  The  letter  y is  heard  as 
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a consonant  in  yo,  ’nyau,  and  tyau;  the  two  former  feminine,  and  the  latter  a 
mnscnilino  exclamation;  but  is  never  required  as  a vowel  sound.  Tliose  dialects 
have  Ixjen  denote<l,  which  employ  the  letters  b,  r,  and  x ; and  the  unusual  combina- 
tion of  th;  but  no  examples  are  proiwsed  to  l>e  c.xhibited  from  either  of  these 
excepted  dialects.  The  distinctive  sounds,  indeed,  from  which  the  Algonquin,  in 
its  entire  breadth  of  dialects  throughout  the  land,  is  to  be  excepted,  are  thow  of 
the  lettere  f and  v. 

Thus  an  alphalx^t  of  6ve  vowels  and  thirteen  consonants  is  capable  of  ex])ressing, 
either  simply  or  in  combination,  every  full  sound  of  the  Ojibwa  or  Algonquin  language; 
aud  it  is  from  this  that  the  examples  will  be  exclusively  drawn.  In  this  estimate  of 
primaiy'  sounds,  the  letters  c,  and  q,  and  y,  as  representing  a vowel  sound,  are  entirely 
rejected.  The  soft  of  c is  s,  the  hard  sound  k.  The  sound  of  g is  always  that  of  k. 

With  tlic  subjwt  thus  simplifietl,  I have  lx*en  induced  to  adopt  a system  of  alpha- 
betical notation  different,  in  some  res{>ec(s,  from  wlmt  I should  have  proposed  without 
this  previous  information.  This  system  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  practice  rather  than 
of  theoiy,  and  has  Ikh?!!  altered  to  suit  the  expression  of  new  or  unusual  combinations 
of  sounds,  as  they  were  presented  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries.  A practical 
method,  as  little  removed  os  the  exact  preservation  of  the  sounds  would  permit  from 
common  usage,  appeared  to  claim  preference.  To  this  end,  1 have  introduced  no  new 
character  of  notation,  and  have  attempt4?d  no  new  combinations  of  existing  ones. 
Without  attending  to  the  foreign  }X)wers  of  the  Roman  letters,  1 fmmd  the  KnglUh 
alphabet  adequate  to  the  representation  of  every  distinct  sound.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  reject  its  redundancies,  ajid  to  determine  the  precise  powers  of  the  vowels,  and  of 
such  of  its  consonants  os  were  recpiirod.  The  ctnlilla  is  used  to  denote  the  nasal 
sounds  j and  the  dimresia  to  mark  the  long  sounds  of  the  vowels  in  cases  where  they 
could  not  be  otherwise  indicated  by  the  establishment  of  a general  rule.  Every  vocal 
peculiarity  I have  not  attempted,  however,  to  preser\'e.  There  are  several  semi-tones, 
both  nasid  and  guttural,  for  which  no  certain  character  exists;  and  it  apjjeared  to  me 
that  more  would  l>e  lost  than  gained  by  endeavoring  to  convey  nice  distinctions,  which, 
after  nil,  the  most  critical  student  might  find  it  diflicalt  to  pronounce  : but  I indulge 
the  hojie,  that  no  characteristic  or  distinctly  audible  sound  has  been  neglected  or 
omitted.  Walker’s  key  to  English  pronunciation  being  in  general  use,  it  appeared 
expedient  to  subjoin,  that  one  system  may  be  converted  into  the  other. 

It  is  desirable,  as  the  Indians  are  to  be  taught  to  read  English  books  and  English 
bibles,  and  to  learn  English  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  literature,  that  they  employ 
the  English  system  of  orthography,  after  it  is  pruned  of  its  redundancies,  and  the  inex- 
actitude that  w'ould  result  to  Indian  ears  from  the  u.se  of  its  homophonous  vowels  and 
coDSouautal  combinations ; and  that  such  a scheme  of  orthography  should  be  pursued  in 
their  elemental  teaching  that  they  may  not,  at  a certain  point  on  their  path  to 
knowledge,  l>e  necessitated  to  unlearn  the  system  of  their  school-boy  days.  For, 
Pt.  II.— 40 
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however  it  may  appear  to  »utM*crvc  the  purjx)»CM  of  elementaiy  philulc^',  by  exhibiting 
new  plans  of  annotation,  the  English  must  be  the  language  of  civilization  to  them,  if 
they  can  ever  ieam  one ; and,  most  assuredly,  the  English  race  will  not  tread  hack  iU 
steps  in  orthography  to  suit  the  sounds  of  barljarous  dialects,  however  precisely  or 
elegantly  expressed. 

It  is  believed,  also,  that  its  homophones  can  be  so  limited,  defined,  and  expressed,  as 
not  only  to  subserve  this  practical  purpose,  but  fulfil  the  higher  uses  of  scientific 
philology'.  The  foundation  of  English  orthography  is  laid  m the  letter  A, — the  common 
English  sound  of  A,  os  heanl  in  fate.  To  mark  this,  the  diphthongal  sound  of  ai  will 
be  invariably  used.  Its  second  sound,  as  beard  in  father,  is  expressed  by  the  sound  of 
ah ; ' its  third  sound,  as  heard  in  lawr,  by  au.  The  short  sound  of  a,  as  heard  in  hat, 
(No.  4)  will  Ije,  by  a law  of  utterance  in  the  Algrmquin,  always  followed  by  a consonant, 
or  placed  between  two  consonants,  as  in  ad-ik,  a reindeer,  ap-pidi-pe-win,  a chair.  This 
attention  to  the  syllabication  will  accurately  and  invariably  dis|XM>e  of  the  four  admitted 
sounds  of  A. 

The  next  vowel  c,  is  uniformly  long,  as  hcaril  in  mo,  whether  preceding  or  following 
a consonant,  or  placed  between  two  consonants.  It  is  written  ee,  when  under  the 
accent.  The  short  sound  of  e is  marked  with  a short  accent. 

The  sound  of  i in  thi.s  language  is  governed  by  the  rule  which  gives  it  the  long 
sound  of  i,  as  heard  in  pine,  when  uttered  by  itself,  or  preceded  by  the  letters  k,  g,  or 
n.  Ill  all  other  positions  in  the  syllable,  as  when  preceded  by  a consonant,  or  when 
placed  between  two  consonants,  it  is  short,  and  has  the  sound  of  i in  pin,  as  heard  in 
the  tenn  An-o-ki-win,  work,  labor. 

The  sound  of  the  vowel  o follows  a law  of  utterance,  which  makes  it  uniformly 
broad  and  full,  as  o in  note,  and  oa  in  moan,  wlien  standing  as  an  independent 
syllable,  as  in  a bottle ; or  w'hen  preceded  by  a consonant,  and  under  the 

accent,  as  in  Tii-tosli,  a female  breast;  Ah*mo,  a bee;  Kon,  snow.  The  sound  of  oo 
as  heard  in  pool,  and  of  ue,  as  in  glue,  due,  is  represented  by  oo.  The  short  sound 
of  o,  as  in  not,  is  followed  uniformly  by  a consonant,  as  OMorwa. 

The  vowel  u,  as  hoard  in  rule,  i«  expressed  by  oo,  as  above  stated ; leaving  this 
latter  to  stand  uniformly  for  its  short  sound,  os  u in  nut.  No  instance  is  known  of  the 
sound  of  this  word  in  the  language,  as  heard  in  consuetude,  dew,  &c. 

Diphthongal  sounds  are  heard  in  limited  classes  of  words,  ending  in  ia,  io,  and  ou. 
The  most  uncommon  sounds  of  this  character  are  those  fonned  of  ia,  in  connexion 
with  the  sound  of  w,  as  heard  in  Shezb-o-daiw,  a shore ; and  in  the  change  of  nouns 
indefinite  to  verbs  indicative  in  the  third  person,  os  in  the  change  from  Moneda,  a 
spirit,  to  nc-monedouw,  I am  a spirit. 


' This  ta  beliered  to  be  one  of  the  dinplcst,  easiest,  aiKl  moat  natural  of  articulate  worda.  It  ia  uttered  tba 
first  thing  infante.  71)e  next  ui  the  inixrii  amind  <if  gno ; and  tbe  two,  put  togeUter,  Ab  ! grx> ! funn  often, 
if  not  grnersllj,  tbe  first  attempt  to  talk  to  their  molhera. 
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The  no8Al  ftouiuK  which  ftlx)und  in  the  language,  are  chieOy  confined  to  the  letter  n, 
and  the  combination  ng.  Tlic  gutturala  are  moently  formed  by  the  letters  gh  and  kb. 
The  hard  sound  of  g,  final,  which  is  a characteristic  of  the  language,  can  Ijc 
appreciated  by  the  English  orthoepist,  by  supposing  it  to  be  followed  by  a half 
utterance  of  k,  as  in  the  attempt  to  pronounce  gk. 

The  combinations  of  ch,  sh,  and  zh,  arc  common,  as  are  also  those  of  hw,  d\v,  gw, 
and  hw.  The  scheme  of  these  simple  and  philosophical  laws  of  utterance  of 
articulate  sounds,  may  l)c  exhibited  as  follows : 

Syllabical  Scueme  or  Vowels  and  Difthongs. 

In. 

Ai.  To  express  the  w)und  of  a,  in  fate 1 

Ah.  To  express  the  sound  of  a,  in  father 2 

Au.  To  express  the  sound  of  a,  in  fall,  of  au,  in  auction,  and  aw,  in  law  3 

A.  To  express  the  sound  of  a,  in  hat 4 

EE.  To  express  the  sound  of  e,  in  me,  and  ee,  in  leel  ....  1 

E.  To  express  the  sound  of  e,  in  met 2 

I.  Wlion  uttered  as  a syllabic,  or  when  preceded  by  the  lettera  k,  g,  or  n,  to 

express  the  sound  of  i,  in  pine 1 

I.  In  all  other  positions  in  the  syllable  to  oxprc‘ss  the  sound  of  i,  in  pin  . 2 

O.  To  express  the  broad  and  full  sound  of  o,  in  note,  oa,  in  moan,  when 
standing  os  an  independent  syllable,  or  when  under  accent  and  preceded 


by  a euiisonani  ..........  1 

Go.  To  express  the  sound  of  oo,  in  pool,  of  ue,  in  glue,  of  o,  in  move,  and  of  u, 

in  rule 2 

0.  When  followed  by  a consonant,  to  express  the  sound  of  o,  in  not  . 4 

U.  To  express  the  sound  of  u,  in  nut,  and  of  i,  in  bird  ...  2 


Mixed  Sounds. 

la.  The  souud  of  ia,  in  media. 

Oi.  The  sound  of  oi,  in  voice. 

Aiw.  In  converting  verbs  indicative  into  different  moods. 
Ouw.  “ “ **  “ 

Eow.  “ « « « 

Ih.  The  sound  of  i,  suddenly  ^pped  off. 

Ooh.  The  sound  of  oo,  suddenly  stopped  off. 

Uh.  The  sound  of  u,  roughly  aspirated. 

Ugh.  “ **  “ 

Ch.  As  in  English. 
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Sh.  As  in  Knglish. 

Zh.  “ “ 

Bw.  As  in  bwoin. 

Ow.  As  in  Gwiuk.  Just. 

Ilw.  As  in  -Mohwa.  A wolf. 

Kw.  As  in  Wcwukwun.  A hat. 

Mw.  As  in  wn-mwa.  | 

Ny.  As  in  nyau.  | 

Tshw.  As  in  Tshwe  — tshwees  ke  wa.  A snipe. 

The  letters  C,  F,  Q,  V,  and  Y tw  a are  rejected  for  reasons  expressed. 

§ 2.  0BSEItV.4.TIONS  ON  THE  SUBSTANTIVE:  — 1.  TllE  PROVISION  Or  THE 
Language  for  indicating  the Gbannatical  want  of  Gender. 

— Its  General  and  Comprehensive  Character. — The  Divi- 
sion of  Words  into  Animate  and  Inanimate  Classes. — 2. 

Number — its  recondite  forms,  arising  from  the  terminal 
VOWEL  IN  THE  WORD.  — 3.  ThE  GRAMMATICAL  FORMS  WHICH 
INDICATE  Possession,  AND  enable  the  Speaker  to  distinguish 
THE  Objective  Person. 

.Most  of  the  researches  which  have  been  directed  to  the  Indian  languages,  have 
resulted  in  elucidating  the  principles  governing  the  use  of  the  verb,  which  has  tieen 
proved  to  he  full  and  varied  in  its  inflections.  Either  less  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  other  parts  of  speech,  or  results  loss  suited  to  create  high  expectations  of  their 
flexibility  and  powers,  have  lieen  attained.  The  Indian  verb  has  thns  been  made  to 
stand  out,  as  it  were,  in  bold  relief,  os  a shield  to  defects  in  the  substantive  and  its 
acce.ssorics,  and  as,  in  fact,  compensating  by  its  multiform  np|wndagca  of  prefix  and 
sutfix  — by  its  tcnsal,  its  pronominal,  its  sulistantive,  its  adjective,  and  its  adverbial 
terminations;  for  conjectured  barrenness  and  rigidity  in  all  other  parts  of  speech. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  although  the  verb,  when  it  comes  to  be 
considered,  will  be  shown  to  possess  a degree  of  aftluence  in  its  fonns  which  is  truly 
surprising.  Influenced  by  this  reflection,  I shall  defer,  in  the  present  inquiry,  the 
remarks  I intend  offering  on  this  part  of  siieech  until  1 have  considered  the  substantive 
and  its  more  important  adjuncts. 

Palpable  objects,  to  which  the  idea  of  sense  strongly  attaches,  and  the  actions  or 
conditions  which  determine  the  relation  of  one  object  to  another,  are  perhajts  the 
first  points  to  demand  attention  in  the  plans  of  languages.  And  they  have  certainly 
imprinted  themselves  very  strongly,  with  all  their  materiality  of  thought,  and  with  all 
their  local,  and  exclusive,  mid  personal  peculiarities,  upon  flic  Indian.  The  noun  and 
the  verb  not  only  thus  constitute  the  principal  elements  of  speech,  os  in  all  languages. 
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but  they  continue  to  pcrfijmi  their  first  offices,  with  less  direct  aid  from  the  auxiliary 
parts  of  siKH-^cb,  than  would  apix»ar  to  be  reconcilable  with  a clear  expression  of  the 
circumstances  of  time  ami  place»  nuniWr  and  person,  quality  and  quantity,  action  and 
repose,  and  the  other  accidents  on  which  their  definite  employment  dojiends.  But  to 
enable  the  substantive  and  attributives  to  perform  these  complex  offices,  they  are 
provideil  with  inflexions,  and  undergo  c}iangt*s  and  modifications,  by  which  words  and 
phrases  become  very  concrete  in  their  meaning,  and  are  lengthened  out  to  appear 
formidable  to  the  eye.  Heiicc  tJie  ]H)lysyllabic,  and  the  descriptive  character  of  the 
language,  so  composite  in  its  aspect  and  in  its  forms. 

To  utter  succinctly,  and  in  as  few  words  as  |)oasihle,  the  prominent  ideas  resting  u|Km 
the  mind  of  the  s|x‘aker,  ap|x‘ars  to  liave  been  the  paramount  object  with  the  first 
s{H.'akcr8  of  the  language.  Hence  concentration  become  a leading  feature ; and  the 
pronoun,  the  adjective,  tlie  adverb,  and  the  prep<xsition,  however  they  may  Ijc 
disjunctively  employed  in  certain  coses,  on>  chiefly  useful  a.s  furnishing  materials  to 
the  speaker,  to  be  worked  up  into  the  complicated  texture  of  the  verb  and  the 
substantive.  Nothing,  in  fact,  con  be  more  unlike  than  the  language,  viewed  in  its 
original  elementary  state — in  a vocabulary,  for  instance,  of  iU  primitive  words,  so  far 
as  such  a V(x*abuluiy*  can  now  be  formed,  and  the  same  language  os  heard  under  its  oral, 
amalgamated  fonn.  Its  transpueiitions  may  be  likened  to  a picture,  In  which  the  copal, 
the  carmine,  and  the  wdiite  lead,  arc  no  longer  recognised  as  distinct  substances,  but 
each  of  which  has  contributed  its  share  towards  the  full  effi>ct.  It  is  the  painter  only 
wlio  possesses  the  principle  by  which  one  element  has  been  curtailed,  another 
augmented,  and  all,  however  seemingly  discordant,  nwle  to  coale.'^ce. 

Such  a language  may  lie  expected  to  abound  in  derivatives  and  compounds;  to 
afford  rules  for  giving  verbs  substantive,  and  suljsfantives  verljal  qualities;  to  concen- 
trate the  meaning  of  w ords  upon  a few  syllables,  or  upon  a single  letter  or  alphaljetical 
sign ; and  to  supply  iiuKles  of  contraction  and  augmentation,  and,  if  1 may  so  say, 
short  cuts ; and  by  paths  to  meanings  which  are  equally  novel  and  interesting.  To 
arrive  at  its  priinitivcs,  we  must  pursue  an  intricate  thread,  where  analogy  is  often  the 
only  guide.  We  must  divest  w'ords  of  those  accumulated  syllables  or  particles,  which, 
like  the  molecules  of  material  matter,  are  clustered  around  the  primitives.  It  is  only 
after  a process  of  this  kind,  that  the  I'KIN'CIPLE  of  oombixatiok,  that  secret  wire  which 
moves  the  whole  machinery,  can  be  searched  for  witli  a reasonable  prospc<‘t  of  success. 
Tiie  labor  of  analysis  is  one  of  the  most  inten^ting  and  iiu|iortuni  which  the  subject 
presents.  And  it  is  a lalK>r  which  it  will  he  expedient  to  keep  constantly  in  view, 
until  we  have  separately  considered  the  severftl  parts  of  speech,  and  the  grammatical 
laws  by  which  the  language  is  held  together;  and  thus  established  principles  and 
provided  materials,  wherewith  we  may  the  more  succt?ssTully  labor. 

1.  In  a general  survey  of  the  language  as  it  is  sjwkcn,  and  as  it  niu.^t  be  written, 
there  is  perhaps  no  feature  which  obtrudes  itself  so  constantly  to  view,  as  the  principle 
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which  ^paratcB  all  words,  of  whatever  denomination,  into  animatcfi  and  inanimates, 
as  they  ore  applied  to  objects  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom.  This 
principle  has  been  gralled  upon  most  w'ords,  and  carries  its  distinctions  throughout  the 
syntax.  It  is  the  gender  of  the  language  j but  a gender  of  so  unl>ounded  n scope,  os 
to  merge  in  it  the  common  distinctions  of  a masculine  and  feminine,  and  to  give  a 
two-fold  character  to  the  parts  of  speech.  The  concords  which  it  re<iuires,  and  the 
double  inflections  it  provides,  will  be  mentioned  in  their  appropriate  places.  It  will 
be  sulBcient  here  to  observe,  that  animate  nouns  require  animate  verbs  for  their 
nominatives,  animate  adjectives  to  express  their  qualities,  and  animate  demonstrative 
pronouns  to  mark  the  distinctions  of  person.  Thus,  if  we  say,  I see  a man,  I see  a 
house,  the  termination  of  the  verb  must  be  changed.  What  was  in  the  first  instance 
waul>e*mau,  is  altered  to  waub-end-aun.  Waub  is  here  the  infinitive,  but  the  root  of 
ihi.H  verb U still  more  remote.  If  the  question  occur,  I.h  it  a good  man?  or  a good 
house  ? the  adjective,  wdiich,  in  the  inanimate  fonn  is  onishish-e,  is,  in  the  animate, 
onishish-in.  If  the  qui'stion  be  put,  Is  it  this  man?  or  tliis  house?  the  pronoun  this, 
w'liich  is  mauimm  in  the  animate,  is  changed  to  mauiidun  in  the  iiiuiuiimte. 

Nouns  animate  embrace  tlic  trilies  of  quadruix.*ds,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  reptiles, 
cnistacm,  the  siui,  and  moon,  and  stars,  thunder  and  liglitning ; for  these  arc  ]X‘rsonified, 
and  whatever  either  |iosses«i‘s  animal  life,  or  is  ciulowc<l,  by  the  jx'culior  opinions  and 
su|)erstitions  of  the  Indians,  with  it.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  their  number  is 
comparatively  limited,  lx*ing  chiefly  confined  to  trees,  and  those  only  while  they  are 
reforrc<l  to  os  whole  bodies,  and  to  tlie  various  species  of  fruits,  seeds,  and  esculents. 
It  is  at  the  option  of  tiic  speaker  to  employ  nouns  either  as  animates  or  inanimates; 
but  it  is  a choice  never  resorted  to,  except  in  conformity  with  stated  rules.  These 
conventional  exceptions  are  not  mimermis,  and  the  more  prominent  of  them  may  l>c 
recited.  The  cause  of  the  excc*ptions  it  is  not  always  exisy  to  |>erceive.  It  may, 
however,  generally  he  traced  to  a particular  respect  paid  to  certain  inanimate  bodies, 
either  from  their  real  or  fancied  pro|K}rties,  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied,  or  the 
ceremonies  to  which  they  are  dedicjited.  A stone,  which  is  the  altar  of  sacrifice  to 
their  manitixis;  a Im>w,  so  necessary  in  the  chase;  a feather,  the  honored  sign  of 
martial  prowess;  a kettle,  so  valuable  in  the  household;  a pipe,  by  which  friendsbijw 
are  sealed  and  treaties  ratified;  a drum,  usoil  in  their  sacred  and  festive  dances ; a 
medal,  the  mark  of  authority;  vermilion,  the  appropriate  paint  of  the  warrior; 
wampum,  by  which  mesf^vges  are  conveyc<l,  and  covenants  remembered.  These  an? 
among  the  objects,  in  themselves  inanimates,  which  require  the  application  of  animate 
verbs,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  and  are  thereby  transferred  to  the  animate  class. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  names  for  animals  are  only  employed  as 
animates,  while  the  objects  are  referred  to  as  whole  and  complete  species;  but  the 
gender  must  lje  changed  when  it  l>ecome8  necessary  to  speak  of  seimrate  memljera. 
Man,  w'oinan,  father,  mother,  are  separate  nouns  so  lung  as  the  individuals  are  meant ; 
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but  band,  fix)t,  head,  eye,  ear,  tongue,  are  inaiiimateH.  Buck  ia  an  animate  iioim 
while  Ilia  entire  earcaae  is  referred  to,  whether  living  or  dead;  but  neck,  back,  heart, 
windpiiK?,  take  the  inanimate  form.  In  like  manner,  eagle,  swan,  dove,  are  dUtingiUBhed 
0:$  animates ; but  lx?ak,  wing,  tail,  arc  arraiige<l  with  inaninintcB.  So  oak,  pine,  ohIi,  are 
animate ; branch,  leaf,  root,  inanimates. 

Recijirocal  exceptiona,  liowcver,  exist  to  this  rule,  the  reiisons  for  which,  as  In 
the  fonner  instance,  may  generally  be  sought  either  in  peculiar  opinion.^  of  the  Indians, 
or  in  the  peculiar  qualitie.s  or  uses  of  the  objects.  Thus,  the  talons  of  the  eagle,  and 
the  claws  of  the  bear  and  of  other  animals,  which  funiish  ornaments  for  the  neck,  are 
invariably  s|)oken  of  under  the  animate  form.  The  hoofs  ami  homa  of  all  quatlrujx'ds, 
which  arc  applied  to  various  economical  and  mystic  pur]X)ses;  the  castonim  of  the 
beaver,  and  the  nails  of  man,  are  similarly  situated.  The  vegetable  creation  also 
fumisbea  some  exceptions  of  this  nature ; such  arc  the  names  for  the  outer  hark  of  all 
trees,  (except  the  birch,)  and  the  branclu's,  the  roots,  and  the  resin  of  the  spruce  and 
its  congeners. 

In  a langimgc  which  considers  all  nature  as  separated  into  two  classes  of  bodies, 
characterized  !>y  the  presence  or  aljscnce  of  life,  neuter  nouns  will  scarcely  be  looked 
for,  although  such  may  exist  without  my  knowledge.  Neuters  arc  found  amongst  the 
verbs  and  the  adjectives,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  render  the  nouns  to  which 
they  arc  applied  neuters,  in  the  sense  we  attach  to  that  tenn.  The  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings,  is  interesting,  and  a full  and  minute  description  of  it  would  probably  elicit 
new  light  resjiecting  some  doubtful  points  in  the  language,  and  contribute  something 
towards  a curious  collateral  topic,— tlie  history  of  Indian  opinions.  I have  stated  the 
principle  broadly,  w'ithout  6lling  up  the  subject  of  exceptions  as  fully  as  it  is  in  my 
power,  and  without  following  its  lx?arings  upon  points,  which  will  more  pro]K!rly  come 
under  diHcussion  at  otlier  stagers  of  the  intpiiry.  A suflicient  outline,  it  is  believed,  has 
licen  given,  and  having  thus  met  at  the  threshold  a principle  deeply  hud  at  the 
fuuiulHtion  of  the  langin^',  and  one  which  will  be  |K?rpetually  recurring,  I sball 
proceed  to  enumerate  some  other  prominent  features  of  the  substantive. 

2.  No  language  is  |)crhapa  so  defective  as  to  be  totally  without  numto.  But  there 
are  probably  few  which  furnish  so  many  modes  of  indicating  it  as  the  Algonquin. 
There  are  as  many  modes  of  forming  the  plural  as  there  are  vowel  sfiuiuls,  yet  there 
is  no  distinction  between  a limited  and  unlimited  substantive  plural;  although  there 
i.s,  in  the  pronoun,  an  in’CLUSIVE  and  an  EXCursTVK  plural.  Whether  wo  say  man  or 
men,  two  men  or  twenty  men,  the  singular  inin-e,  and  the  plural  ininewug,  remain 
the  same.  But  if  we  say  we,  or  us,  or  our  men,  (who  are  present,)  or  we,  us,  or  onr 
Indians,  (in  general.)  the  plural  we,  and  us,  and  our  — for  they  arc  rendcrctl  by  the 
same  form  — admit  of  a change  to  indicate  whether  the  objective  j^rson  or  persons 
be  i.vn.rnED  or  exclitied.  This  principle,  of  which  full  examples  will  Ik*  given  under 
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tbc  appropriate  iieatl,  form»  a single  and  nnumalous  instance  of  the  use  of  pariiculur 
plurals.  And  it  carries  its  distinctions,  by  means  of  the  pronouns,  separable  and 
iiisc[)arablo,  into  the  verbs  and  sulistaiilives,  creating  the  necessity  of  double  conjuga- 
tions and  double  declenstotiK,  iu  the  plural  forms  of  the  first  ]>c^rson.  Thus,  the  term 
for  Our  Father,  which,  in  the  inclusive  form,  is  Kosinaun,  is,  in  the  exclusive, 
Nosiuaun. 

The  particular  plural,  which  is  thus,  by  the  transforming  power  of  the  language, 
carried  from  the  pronoun  into  the  texture  of  the  verb  and  substantive,  is  not  liinit^nl 
to  any  fixed  number  of  persons  or  objects:  it  is  not  a dual,  but  arises  from  the  opem- 
tions  of  the  verb.  The  general  plural  is  variou.sly  made.  But  the  plurals  making 
iiifiectioDS  toko  upon  them.selves  an  additional  {x>wer  or  sign,  by  which  substantives 
are  distinguished  into  animates  and  inanimates.  Without  this  additional  |M)wer,  all 
nouns  plural  would  end  in  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  But  to  mark  the  gender,  the  letter 
g is  added  to  animates,  and  the  letter  n to  inanimates,  making  the  plurals  of  the  first 
class  terminate  in  ag,  cog,  ig,  og,  ug,  and  of  the  second  class  in  an,  een,  in,  on,  iin. 
Ten  mcxles  of  forming  the  plural  are  thus  provided,  five  of  which  arc  animate,  and 
five  inanimate  plurals.  A stmng  and  clear  line  of  distinction  is  thus  drawn  lx^tw*oen 
the  two  classes  of  words,  so  unerring  indeed  in  its  application,  that  it  is  only  nece.ssary 
to  inquire  how  the  plural  is  fonncMl  to  determine  whether  it  Ixdong  to  one  or  the  other 
class.  The  distinctions  which  we  have  endeavored  to  convey  will  jjerhajjs  be  more 
dearly  perceived  by  adding  examples  of  tlie  use  of  each  of  the  plurals. 


Animate  Plural. 


a.  Ojibwa a Chippewa.  Ojibwaig  ......  Cliippewas. 

c.  Ojee a Fly.  Flics. 

i.  Kosenaun Our  Father  (in.)  Kosenaiiudg  ....  Our  Fathers  (in.) 

0.  Alimo a Bee.  Ahm-og Bees. 

u.  Ais a Shell.  Ais-ug Shells. 

Ikaxim AT K Plural. 

a,  Shkoda Fire.  Ishkodnin Fires. 

e.  Wadop Alder.  Woflop-ccn Alders. 

1.  Adctaig Fruit,  Adetoig-in Fruits. 

o.  Nodin  ......  Wind.  No«lin-on Winds. 

u.  .Mcen Bony.  Mecn-un Berries. 


AVhere  a noun  terminates  with  a vowel  in  the  singular,  the  addition  of  the  g,  or  n, 
shows  at  uuoe  both  the  plural  and  the  gender.  In  other  instances,  as  in  })ccna,  a 
partridge;  seebe,  a river;  it  nH|uirea  a consonant  to  precede  the  plural  vowel,  in 
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coiifunnity  with  a rule  previously  stated.  Thus,  peenai  ia  rendered  peenai-wug;  and 
soeix',  «cel)C-wiin.  Where  the  noun  singular  terminates  in  the  broad  instead  of  the 
long  sound  of  a,  as  in  ogimau,  a chief;  iahpatinau,  a hill,  the  plural  is  o^m-aug,  ishpa- 
tlnrnin.  But  these  are  mere  modifications  of  two  of  the  above  forms,  and  are  by  no 
means  entitled  to  be  considercMl  as  additional  plurals. 

Comparatively  few  substantives  arc  without  number.  The  following  may  be 
ouuraeratod : 


Missuu' 

. Fire-wood. 

Ussaimau  .... 

. . Tobacco. 

PingH'i 

. Ashes. 

Naigow 

. . Sand. 

M^jim  ...... 

. Food. 

Akioun 

. . Mist. 

Kon 

, Snow. 

Kiramiwun .... 

. . Rain. 

Mishkwe 

. Blood. 

Ossoakumig  . . . 

. . Moss. 

Ukkukkuzha  . . . 

. Coals. 

Unitchemin  . , . 

. . Peas. 

Others  may  be  found, 

and,  indeed, 

a few  others  arc  knowoi. 

But  it  is  less 

object,  in  this  enumeration,  to  pursue  exceptions  into  their  minutest  ramiheations, 
than  to  sketch  broad  rules,  applicable,  if  not  to  eveiy  word,  to  at  least  a majority  of 
words  in  the  language. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  from  the  general  use  of  number,  so  peculiar  in 
itself,  that  not  to  point  it  out  would  be  an  unpardonable  remissness,  in  ^ving  the 
outlines  of  a language,  in  which  it  is  an  object  neither  to  extenuate  faults  nor  to 
over-rate  beauties.  This  exception  consists  in  the  want  of  number  in  the  third 
PER-soN  of  the  declcnsioiia  of  animate  nouns,  and  the  conjugation  of  animate  verbs. 
Not,  that  such  words  are  destitute  of  number,  in  their  simple  forms,  or  when  used 
under  circumstances  requiring  no  ctiange  of  these  simple  forms  — no  prefixes  and  no 
inHections.  But  it  will  be  seen,  at  a glance,  how  ver}’  limited  such  an  application  of 
words  must  be,  in  a transjxjsitivc  language. 

Thus,  mong  and  gnug  (loon  and  porcupine)  take  the  plural  inflection,  wug, 
becoming  mong-wug  and  gaug<wug  (loons  and  porcupines.)  So,  in  their  pronominal 


declension  — 

My  loon Ne  mong  oora  My  loons No  mong  oom  ug 

Thy  loon Ke  mong  oom  Thy  loons Kc  mong  oom  ug 

My  porcupine . . . Ne  gang  oom  My  porcupines . . . Ne  gaug  oom  ug 

Thy  porcupine  . . Kc  gang  oom  Thy  porcupines  . . Ke  gnug  oom  ug 


But  his  l(xm  or  loons,  (o  mong  oom  un,)  his  porcupine  or  porcupines,  (o  gaug  oom 
un,)  are  without  number.  The  rule  applies  equally  to  the  class  of  words  in  which  the 
pronouns  are  inseparable.  Thus,  my  father  and  thy  father,  nos  and  kos,  become  my 
fathers  and  thy  fathers  by  the  numerical  inflection  ug,  forming  nosiig  and  kosiig.  But 
osun,  his  father  or  fathers,  is  vague,  an<f  does  not  indicate  whether  there  be  one  father 
or  twenty  fathers.  The  inflection  un  merely  denotes  the  object.  The  rule  also 
applies  equally  to  sentences,  in  which  the  noun  is  governed  by  or  governs  the  verb. 
Pr.  II.  — 47 
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Wholhor  we  I eivw  a lx?ar — ningo  waulMiinnu  mukwali,  or  a bear  naw  me  — 
mukwnh  ningc  waubumig,  the  noun  itaelf  undergoes  no  change^  and  ita  number  is 
definite.  But  ogc  waubum-aun  muk-w.un,  be  saw  bear^  is  indefinite,  although  both 
the  verb  and  the  noun  have  changed  tlicir  endings ; and,  if  the  narrator  docs  not 
suliscqucntly  determine  the  number,  the  hearer  is  either  left  in  doubt,  or  must  resolve 
it  by  a question.  In  fine,  the  w'holc  acts  of  the  third  jM?rson  are  thus  rendered 
questionable.  Tliis  want  of  precision,  which  would  seem  to  be  fraught  with  so  much 
confusion,  appears  to  be  obviated  in  practice  by  the  employment  of  adjectives,  by 
numencal  inflections  in  the  relative  words  of  the  eentence,  by  the  use  of  the 
indefinite  article,  paizhik,  or  by  demonstrative  pronouns.  Thus,  paizhik  mukwuN  oge 
waubiimAt’N  conveys,  w’ith  certainty,  the  information  — he  saw  a bear.  But  in  this 
sentence  both  the  noun  and  the  verb  retain  the  objective  inflections,  os  in  the  former 
instances.  These  inflections  are  not  uniformly  un,  but  sometimes  een,  as  in  Qgeen,  hU 
mother;  and  sometimes  on,  as  in  odakeek-on,  his  kettle:  in  all  which  instances, 
liowcvcr,  the  number  is  lefl  indetenninate.  It  may  hence  be  obeei^ed,  and  it  is  a 
remark  which  wc  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  corroborate,  that  the  plural 
inflection  to  inanimate  nouns  (which  have  no  objective  form)  becomes  the  objective 
inflection  to  animate  nouns,  which  have  no  nmnlx^r  in  the  third  person. 

3.  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  moilc  of  firming  possessives,  the  e.xistenee 
of  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  indicated  by  full  examples,  will  present  to  the  mind  ' 

of  the  inquinrr  one  of  thoec  tautologies  in  grammatical  forms  which,  without  imparting 
additional  precision,  appear  to  clothe  the  language  with  accumulated  verbiage.  The 
strong  tendency  to  combination  and  amalgamation  existing  in  the  language,  renders  it 
difficult,  in  fact,  to  discuss  the  principles  of  it  in  that  elementary  fonn  which  could  bo 
wished.  In  the  analysis  of  words  and  forms,  wc  are  constantly  led  from  the  central 
point  of  discussion.  To  recur,  however,  from  these  collateral  unravcllings  to  the  main  I 

thread  of  inquiry  at  as  short  and  frequent  intervals  as  possible,  and  thus  to  preserve  I 

the  chain  of  conclusions  and  proof,  is  so  important  that,  without  keeping  the  object  I 

dUtinclly  in  \dcw,  I should  despair  of  conTcjing  any  clear  impressions  of  those 
grammatical  features  which  impart  to  the  language  its  ixKjuliar  character. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  distinctions  of  number  arc  founded  upon  a modification 
of  the  five  vowel  sounds.  Possessives  are  likewise  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  vowel 
sounds.  There  are  five  declensions  of  the  noun  to  mark  the  possessive,  ending,  in  the 
possessive,  in  am,  eem,  im,  Cm,  urn,  oom.  Where  the  nominative  ends  with  a vowel, 
the  possessive  is  made  by  adding  the  letter  m,  as  in  maimai,  a woodcock,  no  niaimaim, 
my*  woodcock,  &c.  Where  the  nominative  ends  In  a consonant,  as  in  ais,  a shell,  the 
full  possessive  inflection  is  required,  making  nin  dais-im,  my  shell.  In  the  latter  form, 
the  consonant  d is  interposed  betw'een  the  pronoun  and  noun,  and  sounded  with  the 
noun,  in  conformity  with  a general  rule.  Where  the  nominative  ends  in  the  broad,  in 
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liou  of  the  lonfi  souml  of  a,  ra  in  a chief,  the  jKis«?t«*ive  is  num.  Tiio  sound 

of  i,  in  tlic  third  declension,  is  that  of  i in  pin,  niid  tlic  mund  of  u,  in  the  hft!i  decicn* 
81011,  is  Uiat  of  u in  bull.  The  latk*r  will  be  uniformly  represcntcHl  by  oo. 

The  potweswive  declensions  run  throughout  both  the  animate  and  inanimate  classes 
of  nouns,  with  some  exceptions  in  the  latter,  as  knife,  bowl,  paddle,  &c. 

Inanimate  nouns  are  thus  deelinetl : 

Xuminaiir^j  Islikwlai,  Fire. 

My,  Nin  Dishk(xl-aim 
Thy,  Ke  Dishku<l-uim 
His,  0 Dislikod-aim 

PtwcMtve.  ' Our,  Ko  Dishkod-nim-Inun  (in.) 

“ Ne  Dishkcsl-aim-inun  (ex.) 

Your,  Ke  Dishkod-aim-iwau 
Their,  0 Dishkod-aim-iwau 

Tlio.se  words  which  form  exceptions  from  this  declension  take  the  separable  pronouns 
before  them,  as  follows : 

Mokomahn a knife 

Ne  mokomahn  ....  my  knife 
Ke  mokomahn  ....  thy  knife 
O mokomahn his  knife,  &c. 

Animate  substantives  are  declined  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  inanimate, 
except  in  the  third  person,  which  takes  to  the  possessive  inflections,  aim,  ecm,  im,  om, 
oom,  the  objective  particle  un,  denoting  the  compound  inflection  of  this  person,  both  in 
the  singular  and  plural,  to  be  aimun,  eemun,  imun,  omun,  oomun,  and  the  variation 
of  the  first  vowel  sound,  aiimun.  Thus,  to  furnish  an  example  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, pexhiki,  a bison,  changes  its  form  to  nim  bezhik-im,  ray  bison,  kc  bizhik-im,  thy 
bison,  0 bizhik-imun,  his  bison  or  bisons. 

The  cause  of  this  double  inflection  in  the  third  |)on5on  may  be  left  for  future  inquiry. 
But  we  may  add  further  examples  in  aid  of  it.  We  cannot  simply  say,  the  chief  has 
killed  a bear ; or,  to  reverse  the  object  upon  which  the  energy  of  the  verb  is  exerted, 
the  bear  has  killed  a chief;  hut  must  say,ogimau  ogi  nissaCN  mukwirN,  literally,  Chikp 
HK  HAS  KitXKD  HIM  BEAR;  Or,  inukwali  ogi  niasanx  <^mac.v.  Bear  he  ilas  kiu.o>  him 
airKT.  Here  the  verb  and  the  noun  arc  both  objective  in  rx,  which  is  sounded  aun, 
where  it  comes  after  (he  broad  sound  of  a,  as  in  missaun,  objective  of  the  verb  to  kill. 
If  we  confer  the  powers  of  the  English  jKissessivc  fs)  upon  the  inflections  aim,  eera, 
ira,  mn,  oom,  and  aum,  respective!}',  and  the  meaning  of  nix,  and,  of  course,  he,  her, 
his,  hers,  they,  theirs,  (as  there  is  no  declension  of  the  pronoun,  and  no  number  to 
the  third  person,)  upon  the  objective  particle  un,  we  shall  then  translate  the  above 
expression,  o bizhik  ~ eemun,  his  bison*8^his.  If  we  reject  this  meaning,  os  I think 
we  should,  the  sentence  would  read,  literally,  his  bison  — him:  a mere  tautology. 
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It  in  true,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  noun  po88C8scd  hoj<  a corrcpponding 
tennination,  or  pronominal  correApoiidcnce  with  the  pronoun  poaae^r;  aim  a final 
termination,  indicative  of  ita  being  the  object  on  which  the  verb  exorta  iU  influence; 
a mode  of  expression  which^  so  far  a«  relates  to  the  possessive,  would  be  deemed 
superfluous  in  modem  languages,  but  may  have  some  analogy  in  the  Latin  accusatives 
am,  uin,  cm. 

It  is  a constant  and  unremitting  aim  in  the  Indian  languages,  to  distinguish  the  actor 
from  the  object ; partly  by  prefixes,  and  partly  by  inseparable  suffixes.  That  the 
tennination  vs  is  one  of  these  inmimrable  particles,  and  that  it«  office,  while  it 
confounds  the  number  of  the  tliiitl  person,  is  to  designate  the  object,  appears  probable, 
from  the  fact  that  it  retains  its  connexion  wdth  the  noun,  whether  the  latter  follow 
or  precede  the  verb,  or  whatever  its  piMiition  in  the  sentence  may  be. 

Thus  w’e  can,  without  any  perplexity  in  the  meaning,  say,  Waimittigozuiwug  oci 
SAGiAUX  PoNTiAC-r.v;  Frenchmen  they  did  love  Pontiac  him.  Or  to  reverse  it, 
PoNTiAr-ux  WAiMiTTiGozinwro  oGi  s.\GiACK;  literally,  Poutioc  he  did  Frenchmen  he 
loved.  Tlie  tennination  un,  in  both  instances,  clearly  determines  the  object  Ijeloved. 
So  in  the  following  instance,  Sagunoshuo  ogi  sagiaun  TECUMSEH-rx ; Englishmen 
they  did  love  Tecurasoh,  or  Tecum.seh-un  Sagusosuug  ogi  sagiaun  ; Tecumseh,  he 
did  Englishmen  he  loved. 

In  tracing  the  operation  of  thi.s  rule  through  tlie  dnuhtings  of  the  language,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  every  modification  of  sound,  whether  it  is  accompaniwl,  or  not 
acoompnnieil,  by  a modification  of  the  sense.  The  p^ielc  un,  which  thus  murks  the 
TniRD  PERSON  AND  PERSO.v.s,  is  somctimos  pronounced  wuN,  and  sometimes  tun,  as  the 
euphony  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  suffixed  may  rw|iiire.  But  not  the  slightest 
change  is  thereby  made  in  its  meaning. 

Wauhojeeg  ogi  meegaun*aun  naudow'aisi-wun. 

Waubqjeeg  fouglit  his  enemies.  Literally;  He  did  fight  them,  his  enemy  or 
enemies. 

0 aaiigi-aun  inini-wun. 

He  or  she  loves  a man.  Literally;  He  or  she  loves  him,  man  or  men. 

Kego-yun  waint^ji  pimmaudizziwaud. 

They  suljsist  on  fish.  Literally;  Fish  or  fislies,  they  upon  them,  they  live. 

Ontwa  o sagiaun  odbyun. 

Ontwa  loves  his  dog.  Literally;  Ho  loves  him,  his  dog  or  dogs. 

In  these  sentences  the  letters  w and  y are  introduced  Ijefore  the  inflection  un,  merely 
for  euphony's  sake,  and  to  enable  the  s|>eaker  to  utter  the  final  vowel  of  the 
sul^stantive,  and  the  inflective  vowel,  without  placing  both  under  the  accent.  It  is  to 
Ije  remarketl  in  these  examples,  that  the  verb  has  a corresponding  inflection  with  the 
noun,  indicated  by  the  final  coiisonanl  n,  as  in  sagiau-n,  objective  of  the  verb  to  love. 
This  is  merely  a modification  of  un,  wliere  it  is  requisite  to  employ  it  after  broad  a. 
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(aw,)  and  it  w applicable  to  nouna  as  well  us  verbs,  whenever  they  end  in  that  sound. 
Thiiis  in  the  phrase,  he  saw  a chief,  0 waubumau-n  0 giinau-n,  lK>lh  noun  and  verb 
terminate  in  n.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  sense  which  precedes.  And  this  leads  to  the 
conclusion  which  we  are,  in  some  measure,  compelled  to  state  in  anticipation  of  our  , 
remarks  on  the  verb;  that  verba  must  not  only  agree  with  their  nominatives  in  number, 
person,  and  GES'DER,  (we  use  the  latter  term  for  want  of  a mure  appmpriate  one,)  hut 
also  with  their  olyectives.  Hence  the  objective  sign  n,  in  the  above  examples. 
Sometimes  this  sign  is  removed  from  the  ending  of  the  vcrl^  to  make  room  for  the 
plural  of  the  nominative  person,  and  is  subjoined  to  the  latter.  Thus~ 

0 sagiau  (wau)  n. 

They  love  them,  (him  or  them.) 

In  this  phrase  the  interposed  syllable  (wau)  is,  apparently,  the  plural — it  is  a 
reflective  plural  of  HE  — the  latter  being  indicated  os  usual  by  the  sign  O.  It  lins 
been  observed  above,  that  the  dcfit?iency  in  number,  in  the  third  person,  is  sometimes 
supplied  by  numerical  inflections  in  the  relative  words  of  the  Bcntencc,”  and  this 
interposed  particle  (wau)  iiflbrds  an  instance  in  point.  The  number  of  the  nominative 
pronoun  appears  to  be  thus  rtmdcred  precise,  but  the  objective  Is  still  indcflnitc. 

When  tw'O  nouna  arc  used  without  a verb  in  the  sentence,  or  when  two  nouns 
compose  the  whole  matter  uttered,  l>eing  in  the  third  person,  lioth  have  tlic  full 
objective  inflection.  TImih, 

Os — (»n-)  Odi — (yun.) 

His  fathers  dog.  Literally  liia  father — his  dog  or  d(^. 

There  arc  certain  worths,  however,  w'liich  will  not  admit  the  objective  in  cen,  or  on. 

0 w'auhumau  — (n.)  Assin  — (een.) 

He  sees  the  stone.  Literally,  ho  sees  him  — stone  or  stones. 

O wauhumau  • (n)  mittig  o mizh-(cen.)  Literally, 

He  sees  him,  tree  op  trees.  (An  oak  tree.) 

Omittig  wab  (ecu,)  gyoi  o bikwuk-(on.) 

His  bow  and  his  arrow's.  Literally,  his  bow  him,  and  his  arrows  him  or  them. 

CXlya  1 wau  | wau  (n,)  akkik-(on.) 

They  i)ORae.«»  a kettle.  Literally,  they  own  them,  kettle  or  kettles. 

The  syllable  wau,  in  the  verb  of  the  last  example,  included  between  bars  (instead 
of  parentheses,)  is  the  reflective  plural  they,  pointed  out  in  a proceeding  instance. 

I shall  conclude  these  remarks  with  full  examples  of  each  pronominal  declension. 

a.  First  declension,  forming  the  first  and  second  persons  in  AIH,  and  the  third  in 

AIXUK. 

. f Pinai,  a partridge. 

Nimunatn't.  < . . , 

{ Pinai'Wug,  partridges. 
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Nim  Bin*aim. 

Kc  Bin-aim. 

Kc  Bin-aim  iuauu. 

No  Bin-aiminaan. 

Ke  Bin-aim  wau. 

O Bin-aim,  (un.) 

0 Bin-aim  wuu  (n.) 


Inclu,  plu. 
Exclu.  plu. 


My. 

Thy. 

1st  and  2d  Person.  Our. 

Our. 

. Your. 

HU. 

Their. 

e.  Second  declcnaion,  forming  the  firnt  and  second  persons  in  eem,  and  the  third  in 
EEUVS. 

Ossin,  a stone. 

(^iuccn,  stones. 

My.  Kin  Dossin-eem. 

Thy.  Ke  Dossin-eem. 

Our.  Ke  Dos?in-eemiuaun.  (in.) 

Our.  Nc  iXwsin-ecminaun.  (ex.) 

Your.  Kc  Dossin-ecmcwau. 

Ilis.  0 Dosain-oem  (un.) 

Their.  O Dosain-ct‘mcwau  (n.) 


ybminadve. 


ive.  I 


1st  and  2d  J^raon. 


Bd  /h’3on 


■i 


i.  Third  declension,  forming  the  first  and  second  persons  in  iM,  and  the  third  in 
IMUK. 

AU,  a shell. 

Aisug,  shells. 

My,  Nin  Dai»-im. 

Thy.  Ke  Dais-im. 

Our.  Ke  Dais-iminaun.  (in.) 

Our.  Ke  Dais-iminaun.  (ex.) 

Your.  Kc  Dais-iminau. 

HU.  0 Dais-im,  (un.) 

Their.  O Dais-imewau,  (n.) 


yofninafive. 


Isi  and  2d  I^rson.  -{ 


Bd  J^rson. 


o.  Fourth  declension,  forming  the  first  and  second  persons  in  oic,  and  the  third  in 
OMUN. 

Monido,  a Spirit. 

Monidog,  Spirits. 

My.  Ne  Monid-om. 

Thy.  Ke  Mouid-ora. 

Our.  Ke  Monid-ominaun.  (in.) 

Our.  Ne  Monid-ominaun.  (ex.) 

. Your.  Ke  Monid-omiwau. 

Ilis.  0 Monid-om.  (un.) 

Their.  O Monid-omewau.  (n.) 


AhmijuUtre. 


Isl  and  2d  Person, 


3d  /Vrson, 


■1 
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u,  (oo.) 
in  00MU>*. 


Fiilh  decleDsioDj  forming  the  firfit  and  second  persons  in  oom,  and  tlic  third 


Nomitiative. 


\st  and  2d  /Vrstwi. 


3</  /Frsort. 


Moz,  a Mouse. 

Mozug,  Moose,  (plu.) 

My.  Ne  Moz-oom. 

Thy.  Ke-moz-oom. 

Our.  Kc  Moz-oominaun.  (in.) 
Our.  Ne  Moz'oorainiiim.  (ex.) 
Your.  Ko  MuzHX)n)iwau. 

Ilis.  0 Moz-oom.  (un.) 

Their.  0 Moz-oomiwau.  (n.) 


aw.  Additional  dec1en.sion)  required  when  tlic  noun  ends  in  the  browl,  instead  of 
the  long  sound  of  a,  forming  the  po.'^sessive  in  AiTf,  and  the  objective  in  aumux. 


Nominative, 


IW  and  2d  I\rson. 


3<i  Arson. 


iOgiraau,  a Chief. 

Oginiaug,  Chiefs, 

' My.  Ne  Dogim  aum. 

Thy.  Kc  Dogim  aum. 

Our.  Kc  Dogim  auminaun.  (in.) 
Our.  Ne  Dc^ini  auminaun.  (ex.) 
. Your.  Kc  Dogim  aumiwau. 

{His.  0 Dogim  aum.  (un.) 

Their.  O Dogim  aumiwau.  (n.) 


The  abbreviations  ix  and  e.t,  in  these  declensions,  mark  the  inclusive  and  exclusive 
form  of  the  pronoun  plural.  The  infection  of  the  third  person,  as  it  is  superadded  to 
the  first  and  second,  is  included  between  parentheses,  that  the  eye,  unaccustomed  to 
these  extended  forms,  may  rewlily  detect  it. 

Where  the  inseparable,  instead  of  the  separable  pronoun  is  employed,  the  possesmve 
inflection  of  the  Grst  and  second  person  is  dispensed  with,  although  the  inflection  of 
the  third  is  still  retained. 


Os:  Father. 


s. 

SlMGULAR. 

S.  Plural. 

Nos  .... 

. My  father. 

Nos-ug.  . . . 

My  fathers. 

Ko9  .... 

. Thy  father. 

Koa-ug.  . . . 

Thy  fathers. 

(^un  . . . 

. His  father,  (».  & p.) 

Os-un  .... 

His  fathers,  (s.  & p.) 

No«-iDaun  . 

. Our  father,  (ex.) 

Nos-inaun  ig  . 

Our  fathers,  (ex.) 

Kotvinaun  . 

. Our  father,  (in.) 

Kos-inaun  ig  . 

Our  fathers,  (in.) 

Kutviwau  . 

. Your  father. 

Kos-iwaug  . . 

Your  fathers. 

Os-iwauQ . . 

. Their  father,  (s.  & p.) 

Os-iwan  . . . 

Their  fathers,  (s.  k p.) 
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The  word  dog,  and  tbU  word  alone,  ia  declined  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Ajinimooah : a Dog. 


S. 

Nin  Di  . . 
Ke  Di  . . . 
O Di*un  . . 
Ki  Diduaun 
Ni  Didiinun 
Ki  Di-iwau  . 
O Di-iwaun 


SlNGULAH. 

My  dog. 

Thy  dog. 

Ilia  dog  or  doga. 
Our  dog.  (in.) 
Our  dog.  (ex.) 
Your  dog. 

Their  dog,  &c. 


S. 

Kin  Di-ug  . . 
Ki  Dhug  . . . 
0 Di-un  . . . 
Ki  Di-inaunig 
Ni  Di-inaunig 
Ki  Di-iwnug  . 
0 Di-iwann  . 


Plural. 

My  doga. 

Thy  dogs. 

Ilia  dogs,  &c. 
Our  dogs,  (in.) 
Our  dogs,  (ex.) 
Your  dogs. 
Their  dogs,  &c. 


The  word  or,  which  supplies  this  declension,  is  derived  from  indyiaiim,  mine — 
pronoun  an  — a derivative  fonn  of  the  word,  which  is,  however,  exclusively  restricted, 
in  iU  meaning,  to  the  dog.  If  the  expression  nin  di,  or  n*  di,  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  horse,  it  is  Ijccause  it  is  thereby  intended  to  call  him,  my  dc^,  from  his  being  in  a 
state  of  «?r\'itudc  similar  to  that  of  the  dog.  It  must  be  home  in  mind,  as  connected 
with  this  subject,  that  the  dog,  in  higli  northern  latitudes,  and  even  a.s  far  south  as 
42  degrees,  is  Iwth  a beast  of  draught  and  of  burden.  He  is  comi)ollod,  during  the 
winter  sciiaon,  to  draw  the  ODACBAX,  or  Indian  sleigh;  and  sometimes  to  supixut  the 
burden  upon  his  back,  by  means  of  a kind  of  drag  constructed  of  slender  poles. 

A review  of  the  facts  which  have  been  brouglit  together  res|)ecting  the  sulwtantive 
will  show  that  the  .•‘ejmrable  or  inseparable  pronouns,  under  the  form  of  prefixw,  are 
throughout  required.  It  will  also  indicate,  that  the  infections  of  the  first  and  second 
person.s,  which  occupy  the  place  of  posecssives,  and  those  of  tlie  third  person,  resembling 
objectives,  pertain  to  words  which  ore  either  primitives  or  denote  but  a single  object; 
as  moose,  fire.  There  is,  however,  another  class  of  sub-stantives,  or  substantive 
expressions,  and  an  extensive  class  — for  it  embraces  n great  portion  of  the  com|X)und 
descriptive  terms  — in  the  use  of  which  no  pronominal  piefixes  are  required.  The 
distinctions  of  person  are,  exclusively,  supplied  by  pronominal  suflixes.  Of  this 
character  are  the  words  descriptive  of  country,  place  of  dwelling,  field  of  battle,  place 
of  employment,  &c.  The  following  examples  will  furnish  the  inflections  applicable  to 
thU  entire  class  of  words:  — 

Aindaud : Home,  or  place  of  dwelling. 


S.  Singular. 


Aindau-yaun 

Aindnu-yun 

Aindau-d  . . 

Aindau-yaung 

Aindau-yung 

Aindaii-yoig 

Aindau-waud 


My  liome. 

Thy  home. 

Ilis  home. 

Our  home,  (cx.) 
Our  home,  (in.) 
Your  home. 
Their  homo. 


S.  Plural. 

Aindau-yaun-in  . . . My  homes. 
Aindau-yun-in  . . . Thy  homes. 

Aindau-jin His  homes. 

Aindau-yaung-in  . , Our  homes,  (ex.) 
Aindau-yung-in  . . . Our  homes,  (in.) 
Aindau-yaig-in  . . . Your  homes. 
Aindau-w'audjin  . . . Their  homes. 
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I S.  Further  Remarks  on  the  Substaktive:  1.  Local,  2.  Diminutive, 
S.  Derogative,  4.  Tensal  Inflections.  Mode  in  which  the 

LATTER  ARE  EMPLOYED  TO  DENOTE  THE  DECEASE  OF  INDIVIDUALS, 
AND  TO  INDICATE  THE  PAST  AND  FUTCRE  SEASONS.  0.  RESTRICTED 
OR  Sexual  Terms.  6.  Conversion  of  the  Substantive  into  a 
Verb,  and  the  Reciprocal  Character  of  the  Verb,  by  which 

IT  IS  CONVERTED  INTO  A SUBSTANTIVE.  7.  DERIVATIVE  AND  COM- 
POUND Substantives.  Summary  or  the  Properties  of  this 
Part  op  Speech, 

In  the  view  which  ha»  boon  taken  of  the  substantive,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to 
exclude  several  topics,  which,  from  their  poculiariti<»,  it  was  believed,  could  bo  more 
satisfactorily  discussed  in  a separate  form.  Of  this  character  arc  th(R%  modifications 
of  the  substantive  by  which  locality,  diminution,  a defective  quality,  and  the  past 
tense  are  expressed;  by  which  various  adjective  and  adverbial  significations  are  given; 
and,  finally,  the  substantives  themselves  converted  into  verbs.  Such  are,  also,  the 
mode  of  indicating  the  masculine  and  feminine,  (both  merged,  as  we  have  shown,  in 
the  animate  class,)  and  those  words  which  are  of  a strictly  SEXUAL  character,  or  are 
restricted  in  tlieir  use  cither  to  males  or  females.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  manner 
of  forming  derivatives,  and  of  conferring  upon  the  derivatives  so  formed  a pebsonautt, 
distinguished  as  cither  animate  or  inanimate,  at  the  option  of  the  s{>eaker. 

Much  of  the  flcxibiUty  of  the  subsUntive  is  derived  from  these  properties,  and  they 
undoubtedly  odd  greatly  to  the  figurative  character  of  the  language.  Some  of  them 
have  been  thought  analogous  to  case,  particularly  that  inflection  of  the  noun  which 
indicates  the  locality  of  the  object : but  if  so,  then  there  would  be  equally  strong 
reasons  for  establishing  an  auiective,  and  an  adverbial,  us  well  as  a local  case,  and  a 
plurality  of  forms  in  each.  Rut  it  is  believed  that  no  such  nc^cessity  exists.  There  is 
no  regular  declension  of  these  forms,  and  they  are  all  used  under  limitations  and 
restrictions  incompatible  with  the  true  principles  of  case. 

It  is  under  this  view  of  the  subject  that  the  discussion  of  these  forms  has  been 
transferred  to  a separate  paper,  together  with  the  other  accidents  of  the  substantive, 
just  adverted  to  and  re*«er\'ed;  and  in  now  proceeding  to  express  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  arrived  touching  these  points,  it  will  be  an  object  so  to  compress  and 
arrange  the  materials  before  us  as  to  present,  within  a small  compass,  the  leading  facts 
and  examples  upon  which  each  separate  position  depends. 

1.  That  quality  of  the  noun  which,  in  the  shape  of  an  inflection,  denotes  the  relativ’e 
situation  of  the  object  by  the  contiguous  position  of  some  accessory  object,  is  expressed, 
in  the  English  language,  by  the  prepositions  in,  into,  at,  or  on.  In  the  Indian,  they 
Pt.  II. — 48 
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arc  denoted  by  on  inflection.  Thus  tl)C  phrase,  In  the  box,  ib  renderetl,  in  the  Indian, 
by  one  word,  raukukoong.  Of  this  word,  raukuk  simply  is  box.  The  termination 
OONG  denoting  the  locality,  not  of  the  box,  but  of  the  object  sought  after.  The 
expression  appears  to  be  precise,  although  tlierc  ia  no  definite  article  in  the  language. 

The  substantive  takea  this  form  most  commonly  after  a question  has  been  put,  as 
Anendi  ne  raokomahn-ais  ? where  is  my  penknife  ? Mukukoong,  (in  the  box,)  addo- 
powin-ing,  (on  the  table,)  arc  definite  replies  to  this  question.  But  the  form  is  not 
restricted  to  this  relation.  Chimauning  n’guh  poz,  I shall  embark  in  the  canoe; 
waki-e-gun  n’guh  izhau,  I sliall  go  into  the  house,  is  perfectly  correct,  though  sonus 
what  formal  exproftsioiis,  when  tlic  cxuioe  or  the  house  is  present  to  the  speaker’s  view. 

The  meaning  of  tliese  inflections  has  been  restricted  to  IN,  into,  at,  and  ON;  but 
they  are  the  more  appropriate  forms  of  expressing  the  three  first  senses,  there  being 
other  modes,  besides  these,  of  expressing  tlie  proposition  on.  These  modes  (x>nsist  in 
the  use  of  prepositions,  and  will  be  explaim*d  under  that  head.  The  choice  of  the  one 
or  the  other  is,  howe\*er,  with  the  speaker.  Generally,  tlio  inflection  is  employed  when 
there  is  some  circumstance  or  condition  of  the  noun  cither  concealed,  or  not  fully 
apparent.  Thii.-s  muzziniogun-ing  is  the  appropriate  term  for  in  the  book,  and  mat 
also  be  used  to  signify  on  the  book.  But  if  it  is  meant  only  to  signify  on  the  book, 
something  visible  being  referred  to,  the  prejnwilion  ogidj  would  be  used,  that  word 
indicating,  with  certainty,  on,  and  never  in.  Wakiegun-ing  indicates  with  clcamoss, 
IN  THE  HOUSE ; but  if  it  is  necessary  to  say  on  the  house,  and  it  be  meant,  at  the  same 
time,  to  exclude  any  reference  to  the  interior,  the  expression  would  be  changed  to  ogidj 
WAKIEGUN. 

It  will  be  proper  further  to  remark  in  this  place,  in  the  wa^^  of  limitation,  that  there 
is  also  a separate  preposition  signifying  IN;  it  is  I'EENJ.  But  the  use  of  this  word  does 
not.,  in  all  cases,  supersede  tlic  necessity  of  inflecting  the  noun.  Thus,  the  expression 
PENDIGAIN  is  literally  walk  in,  or  enter.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  say,  walk  in  the 
house,  the  local,  and  not  the  simple  form  of  bouse,  must  be  used;  and  the  expression 
is  Fendtgain  wakieguming,  Enter  in  the  house, — the  verbal  form  which  tliis  preposition 
peenj  puts  on  having  no  allusion  to  the  act  of  walking,  but  merely  implying  position. 

The  local  inflection,  which  in  the  above  examples  is  ING  and  ooNG,  is  further  changed 
to  AiNO  and  eeng,  as  the  car  may  direct,  changes  which  arc  governed  chiefly  by  the 
terminal  vowel  of  the  noun.  Examples  will  best  indicate  the  rule,  as  well  os  the 
exceptions  to  it. 

Simple  Form.  Local  Form. 


a.  FirH  Tnjlcciion  in  AING. 

Isbkodai Fire.  Ishkod-aing  . . In,  or  on,  the  fire. 

Muscodai Prairie.  Muskod-aing  , . In,  **  the  prairie. 

Mukkuddai  ....  Powder.  Mukkud-aing  . . In,  **  the  powder. 

Pimmedai Grease.  Hnimid-aing  . . In,  “ the  grease. 
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e.  &cond  Iijlcction  in  eeno.* 

Sebc River.  SclMwng In,  or  on,  the  river. 

Nebe Water.  Nel>ccng In,  “ tlie  water. 

Miskwe Blood.  Miskw-cong ....  In,  “ the  blood. 

Uuneb Elm.  Uuueb-ceng  ....  In,  “ the  elm. 

i.  Third  lujieciion  in  ING. 

Kon Snow.  Kon-iiig In,  or  on,  the  snow. 

Meen Berry.  Meen-ing In,  “ the  berry. 

Chimaun Canoe.  Chiman-ing  ....  In,  “ the  canoe. 

Muzzlui  ^un  ....  Book.  Miizziui  egiiming  . In,  **  the  book. 

0.  Fourth  Inflection  in  OONG. 

Azhibik Rock.  Azhebik-oong  . . . In,  or  on,  the  rock. 

Gezhig Sky.  Gczliig-oong . . In,  “ tlie  sky. 

Kimmiwuu Rain.  Kimmiwun«oong . . In,  **  the  rain. 

Akkik Kettle.  Akkik-oong  ....  In,  ^ the  kettle. 


Throw  it  in  the  fire. 

1.  Puggidon  ishkod-aing. 

Go  into  the  prairie. 

2.  Mtiskodaing  izhon. 

He  is  in  the  elm. 

3.  Unnib-eeng  iau. 

It  is  on  the  water. 

4.  Ncb-ecng  attai. 

Put  it  on  the  table. 

5.  Addopowin<ing  atton. 

Ixx)k  in  the  book. 

6.  Enaubin  muzzini  egun-ing. 

You  stand  in  the  rain. 

7.  Kimmiwun-oong  ke  nebaw. 

Wliat  have  you  in  that  box. 

8.  Waigoniun  aitaig  mukuk'Oong. 

Put  it  in  the  kettle. 

0.  Akkik-oong  atton,  or  Podawain. 

My  bow  is  not  in  the  lodge ; neither  is  it  in  the  canoe,  nor  on  the  rock. 
10.  Kauwin  pindig  iause  ne  mittigwaub;  kauwiuh  gia  chemaun-iNO; 
kauwen  gia  ouzhebik-oong. 

' Tbe  double  rowel  is  bere  employed  to  iodioate  the  loog  soood  of  o osder  aeoenL 
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An  attentive  inspection  of  these  examples  will  show,  that  the  local  form  pertttina 
either  to  such  nouns  of  the  animate  claas  as  are  in  their  nature  inanimates,  or  at  inusi 
posscrtscd  of  vegetable  life.  And  hero  another  conclusion  presses  upon  us,  that  where 
these  local  terminations,  in  all  their  variety,  arc  added  to  the  names  of  animated 
beings,  when  such  names  are  the  nominatives  of  adjectives  or  a<ljective  nouns,  these 
words  are  converted  into  tenns  of  qualincation,  indicating  like,  besembung,  equal. 
Thus  if  w'C  wish  to  say  to  a boy,  he  is  like  a man,  the  expression  is,  Inin'ing  izzhenau* 
gozzi ; or  if  to  a man,  he  is  like  a bear,  mukkoong  izzhinaugozzi ; or  to  a bear,  he  is 
like  a horse,  Poibaizhike^auzh-ing  izzhinaugozzi.  In  all  these  expressions  the  word 
izzni  is  combined  with  the  pronominal  inflection  au  (or  nau)  and  the  animate  termi- 
nation GOZZI.  And  the  inflection  of  the  nominative  is  merely  an  atljective  correspond- 
ence with  izziii  — a term  indicative  of  the  gcmeral  qualities  of  poraonH  or  animated 
beings.  Where  a comparison  is  instituted  or  a resemblance  j)ointe<l  out  l>etween 
inanimate  instead  of  animate  objects,  the  inflection  gozzi  is  changed  to  cwri),  render- 
ing the  cxpresv«ion  which  was,  in  the  animate  form,  izzhinoGOZZi ; in  the  inanimate 
form,  izzhinoGWUD. 

There  is  another  variation  of  the  local  form  of  the  noun  in  addition  to  those  above 
instanced,  indicative  of  locality  in  a more  general  sense.  It  is  formed  by  ong  or  nong, 
frequent  terminations  in  geographical  names.  Thus,  from  Ojjibwai,  (Chippewa),  is 
formed  OjlbwoiNOXG,  Plo<’e  of  the  Chippewns;  from  Wamittigozhiwug,  Frenchmen, 
is  formed  WamittigozhixoSG,  Place  of  Frenchmen;  from  Ishpatinii,  hill,  Ishpatinong, 
Place  of  the  hill,  &c.  The  termination  ing  is  also  sometimes  employed  in  this  more 
general  sense,  as  in  the  following  names  of  places:  — 


Monomouikauni.vG In  the  place  of  wild  rice. 

Moningwunikaunixo  ....  In  the  place  of  sparrows. 
OngwosbaugooehiNG In  the  place  of  the  fallen  tree,  &c. 


2.  The  diminutive  forms  of  the  noun  are  indicated  by  ais,  ees,  os,  and  aus,  os  the 
final  vowel  of  the  word  may  require.  Thus,  Qjibwai,  a Chippewa,  becomes  Ojibwais, 
a little  Chippewa;  inin'e,  a man,  inin-ees,  a little  man;  amik,  a beaver,  aniik-os, 
a young  beaver;  ogimau,  a chief,  (^im-aus,  a little  chief,  or  a chief  of  little  authority. 
Further  examples  may  be  o<lded. 


In/frrtion  in  AIS. 

BtMFi.1  ppm.  BnriiruTnrK  pmii. 

A woman  ....  Kekwa Eekwaz-ais. 

A partridge  . . . Pina Pe-nais. 

A woodcock  . . . Mama Ma-mais. 

An  island  ....  Miniiis  ......  Miunis-ais. 

A grape  ....  Shomin Shomin-ais. 

A knife  ....  Mokomahn  ....  Mokomahn-ais. 
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Inflection  in  EES. 

rmrui  roms.  nnivcrm  roav. 

A stnnc  ....  0«»in  ......  Owin-w^, 

A river  ....  Sebi Seb-cc«. 

A pigeon  ....  Omeme Omem-ees. 

A bi»on  ....  Pezhiki Pezhik-ees. 

A potatuc ....  Opin Opin-ccs. 

A bird Penairi Penoish-eea. 

Inflection  in  OS. 

A mooae  ....  Moz Mojkw. 

An  otter  ....  Negik Negik*08, 

A reindeer  . . . Addik Addik-oa. 

An  elk Muahkos Munbkoii-os. 

A hare  ....  Waiibtw Wauboa-os. 

A box Mukuk Mukuk-oa. 

Inflection  in  AUS. 

A bass Ogau Og^aus. 

A medal  ....  Sboniau Sboni-aus. 

A bowl  ....  Onaugun  .....  Onaug-auns. 

A bed Nibaugnn Nibaug-auna. 

A gun Paushkizzigim  . . » Paiishkizzig-ans. 

A house  ....  Wakiegun Wakieg-ana. 


In  the  four  last  examples,  the  letter  n of  the  diminntivc  retains  its  full  sound. 

The  use  of  diminutives  bos  & tendency  to  give  conciseness  to  the  language.  As  far 
os  they  can  be  employed,  they  supersede  the  use  of  adjecti%*e5^  or  prevent  the  repetition 
of  them ; and  they  enable  the  speaker  to  give  a turn  to  the  expression  which  is  often 
very  successfully  employed  in  producing  ridicule  or  contempt.  When  applied  to  the 
triljes  of  animals,  or  to  inorganic  objects,  their  meaning,  however,  is  very  nearly  limited 
to  an  inferiority  in  size  or  age.  Thus,  in  the  above  cxamplc.s,  pezhik-ces  signifies  a 
calf,  omcn-ees,  a young  pigeon,  and  ossin-ees,  a pebble,  Ac.  But  inin-ees  and  ogim-aus 
are  connected  with  the  idea  of  mental  or  conventional  as  well  as  bodily  inferiority. 

1.  I saw  a little  chief  standing  \x\)oa  a small  island,  with  an  inferior  medal  about 
his  neck. 

Ogiinaus  n’gi  waubumau  nebowid  minnisain-sing  unaubikawaun  shoniasun. 

2.  Yamoyden  threw  at  a young  pigeon. 

Ogi  pukkitaiwim  omeneesun  Y^omoyden. 

3.  A buffalo  calf  stood  in  a small  stream. 

Fozhikees  ki  uehowi  sibeesing. 
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4.  The  little  man  tired  at  a young  mooBc. 

Ininees  ogi  paushkizwaun  mozoBun. 

6.  Several  diminutive  looking  were  lying  in  a amall  bowl  upon  a little  table. 

Addopowinaitflng  attai  omuigauiis  abbiwad  c^ueug. 

Some  of  theHC  sentences  aflord  instances  of  the  use,  at  the  same  time,  of  both  the 
local  and  diminutive  indectiona.  Thus  the  word  minnisainaing  signifies,  literally, 
IN  THE  UTTLE  ISI.AND;  scebeca  illg,  IN  THE  UTTLE  STREAM;  oddopowinOIS  mg,  ON  THE 
SMALL  TABLE. 

3,  The  preceding  forms  are  not  the  only  ones  by  which  adjective  qualities  are 
conferred  upon  the  substantive.  The  syllable  isn,  when  added  to  a noun,  indicates  a 
bad  or  dreaded  quality,  or  conveys  the  idea  of  imperfection  or  decay.  The  sound  of 
this  inflection  is  sometimes  changed  to  ceah,  oosh,  or  aush.  Thus,  cliimaun,  a canoe, 
becomes  ehimaunish,  a Iwvd  canoe ; cokwai,  a woman,  cckwoiwish,  a bad  woman ; 
nclii,  w’atcr,  becomes  nel)ecsh,  strong  water;  mittig,  a tree,  becomes  mittigoosh,  a 
decayed  tree;  akkik,  a kettle,  akkikoosh,  a worn-out  kettle.  Hy  a further  change, 
welxjed,  a tooth,  bccomc^s  weWdaush,  a decayed  or  aching  toijth,  Ac.  Throughout 
tliese  changes  the  final  sound  of  sii  is  rctninod,  so  that  this  sound  alone,  at  the  end  of 
a word,  is  indicative  of  a faulty  quality. 

In  a language  in  which  the  expressions  bad  dog  and  faint  heart  arc  the  superlative 
terms  of  reproach,  and  in  which  tlierc  are  few  word.s  to  indicate  the  modifications 
between  positively  good  and  positively  bad,  it  must  appear  evident,  that  ailjcctive 
inflections  of  this  kind  must  Ije  convenient,  and  sometimes  uecessary,  modes  of 
expression.  They  furnish  a means  of  conveying  censure  and  dislike,  which,  though 
often  mild,  is  sometimes  severe.  Thus,  if  one  person  has  had  occasion  to  refuse  the 
offered  hand  of  another — for  it  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  Indians  are  now  a 
hand-shaking  people,  ns  well  as  the  Europeans — the  implacable  party  has  it  at  his 
option,  in  referring  to  the  circumstance,  to  use  the  adjective  form  of  liand,  not 
ONiKDJ,  but  oninjEESif,  which  would  be  deemed  contemptuous  in  a high  degree.  So 
also,  insleail  of  odauwai  winii,  a trader,  or  man  who  sells,  the  word  may  he  changed 
to  odauw  ai  wininiwiSH,  implying  a bad  or  dishonest  trader.  It  is  seldom  that  a more 
pointed  or  positive  mode  of  expressing  personal  disapprobation  or  dislike  Is  required ; 
for,  generally  speaking,  more  is  implied  by  these  modes  than  is  actually  expressed. 

The  following  examples  are  drawm  from  the  inoi^anic  os  well  as  organic  creation, 
embracing  the  two  classes  of  nouns,  that  the  operation  of  these  forms  may  be  fully 
perceived : — 

Infiectlon  tn  ISQ. 

SIMPLE  FORM.  ADJECTITE  FORM. 

A bowl  . . . Onaugun Onaugun-ish. 

A house  . . . Wakiagun  ....  Wakiegun-ish. 
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A pii>e  . . 

SIMPLE  FORM. 

, Opwaugun  . . . 

AWECTIVE  fX)KM. 
Opwaugun-ish. 

A boy  . . 

. Kweweuus  . . . 

Kwe  wezais-ish . 

A man  . . 

. Inine 

Jiuniwdsb. 

Water  , , 

. Kebi 

, Neb-ish. 

A stone  . , 

luJUHlon  in  EEsn. 
. Ossin 

Oasin-cesh. 

A potatoe 

. Ojiin 

Opiinwsh. 

A fly  . . . 

• Qiee 

O-Jeojth. 

A bow  . . 

. Mittig^’aub  . . . 

M i 1 1 igw  auh-eesh. 

An  otter  . . 

Injleciion  in  0(^H. 
. Negik 

, Negik-oosh. 

A leaver 

. Ahmik 

. Ahmik-ocRth. 

A reindeer  . 

. Addik 

Addik-oosh. 

A kettle  . . 

. Akkeek  .... 

Akket‘k-oosh. 

An  axe  . . 

, Wogaukwut  . . , 

Wagauk  wutooah* 

A foot  . . 

InflfCtion  in  AUSll. 
. Ozid 

. Ozid-ausb. 

An  ann  . . 

. Onik 

. Onik-aush. 

An  ear  . . 

. Otowiig  .... 

. Otowug-aush. 

A h(K)f  . . 

. W unnussid  . . . 

. Wunnussid-aush. 

A nish-mat  . 

. Appukwa  .... 

Appukw-ausli. 

These  forms  in  ish  cannot  be  said,  strictly,  to  be  without  analogy  in  the  English,  in 
which  the  limited  number  of  words  terminating  in  isn,  as  saltish,  bluekisb,  furnish  a 
corrospondcnco  in  sound  with  the  first  adjective  form. 

It  may  subserve  the  purposes  of  gcneiulijuition  to  add,  as  the  result  of  the  foregoing 
inquiries,  that  sul>stantivc8  have  a diminutive  form,  made  in  ais,  ees,  os,  or  aus;  a 
derogative  form,  made  in  ish,  eesh,  oosh,  or  aush ; and  a local  form,  made  in  aing, 
eeng,  ing,  or  oiig.  By  a principle  of  accretion,  the  second  and  third  may  be  added  to 
the  first  form,  and  the  tliird  to  the  second. 

Example. 


Serpent,  ». 

Kinai'bik. 

“ *> 

diminutive 

in 

“ ons,  implying 

Little  serpent 

“ «, 

derogative 

u 

**  ish,  “ 

Bad  serpent 

" 

local 

u 

« ing,  « 

In  (the)  serpent 

“ 8) 

dim.  and  dcr. 

i( 

“ onstsh  “ 

Little  bad  serpent 

“ 8, 

dim.  and  lo. 

tt 

“ onsing  “ 

In  (the)  little  serpent 

“ 8, 

dim.  der.  and  lo. 

it 

“ onsisbing  ** 

In  (the)  little  ba<l  serpent 
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4.  More  attention  hai<,  pcrhajw,  been  bestowed  ui>on  these  poinU  than  their 
importance  demanded,  but  in  giving  anjrthing  like  a comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
substantive,  they  could  not  be  omitted;  and  if  mentioned  at  all,  it  became  necessary 
to  pursue  them  through  their  variona  changes  and  limitations.  Another  reason  has 
pre»t*ntod  itself.  In  treating  of  an  unwritten  language,  of  which  others  are  to  judge 
chiefly  from  examples,  it  appeared  desirable  that  the  positions  advanced  should  be 
nccompaniod  by  the  data  upon  which  they  respectively  rest;  at  least  by  so  much  of  the 
data  employed,  as  to  enable  philologi.Hts  to  appreciate  the  justice,  or  detect  the  fallacy 
of  our  concUwions.  To  the  few  who  take  any  interest  in  the  subject  at  all,  minuteness 
will  not  seem  tedious,  and  the  examples  will  be  regarded  with  deep  interest 

Although  we  have  already  devoted  much  space  to  these  lesser  points  of  inquiry, 
it  will  be  necessary  now  to  point  out  other  inflections  and  modifications  of  the 
substantive,  to  clear  it  from  obscurities,  that  we  may  go  into  the  discussion  of  the 
other  parts  of  speech  unencumbered. 

Of  these  remaining  forms,  none  is  more  interesting  than  that  which  enables  the 
speaker,  by  a simple  inflection,  to  denote,  without  directly  stating  it,  that  the  individual 
named  has  ceased  to  exist.  This  delicate  mode  of  conveying  melancholy  intelligence, 
or  alluding  to  the  dead,  is  effected  by  placing  the  object  in  the  past  tense. 

Aiekid-opun  oieko  Garrangulo-bun. 

So  the  deceased  Garrangula  spoke. 

The  syllable  bux,  in  this  sentence,  added  to  the  noun,  and  OPCN  added  to  the  verb, 
place  both  in  the  past  ten.se.  And  although  thg  death  of  the  Indian  orator  is  not 
mentioned,  that  fact  would  be  invariably  inferred. 

Names  which  do  not  terminate  in  a vowel  sound,  require  a vowel  prefi.xed  to  the 
tensal  inflection,  rendering  it  UBUN  or  ebux.  Inanimate,  as  well  as  animate  umms,  take 
these  inflections. 

Presext,  Past  Form. 

Tecumsch Tecumsi-bun. 

Tammany Temmoni-bun. 

Skenandoah Skenandoa-hun. 

Nos,  (my  father) Nos-ebun. 

Pontiac Ponliac-ibun. 

Waub  Cjwg Waub  Qeeg-ibun. 

Tarhe Tarhi-bun. 

Mittig,  (a  tree)  Mittig-obun. 

Akkik,  (a  kettle) Akkik-obun. 

Moi,  (a  moose)  ......  Md*-obun. 

By  prefixing  the  particle  tah  to  these  words,  and  changing  the  inflection  of  the 
animate  nouns  to  EWi,  and  that  of  the  inanimate  to  iwux,  they  are  rendered  future. 
Thus,  Tall  Pontioc-iwi,  Tah  mittig-ivrun,  &c. 
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The  nanu*«  for  the  Hea«oii8  only  come  under  the  operation  of  these  rules  when 
s|KMikiiig  of  the  year  Ixjfore  the  li»»t,  or  the  year  after  the  next.  The  last,  and  the 
ensuing  stnufon,  are  indicated  as  follows. 

Present.  Last.  Next. 

Spring  ....  Seegwun  ....  Seegwun-oong  ....  Segwung. 

Slimmer  . . . Neebin Neebin-oong  ....  Neebing. 

Autumn  . . . Tahgwaiigi  , . . Tahgwnng-oong  . . . Tahg^vaugig. 

Winter  . . . Peeljon Peelionoong Pectxing. 

I spent  last  winter  in  hunting : 

Ninge  niimla-wainjigai  jioelxmoong. 

I shall  go  to  Detroit  next  spring: 

Ninjah  izhaii  Wauwitlu  tuiiong  seeg^vung. 

5.  Sexual  nouns.  The  mode  of  indicating  the  masculine  and  feminine  having 
been  omitted  in  the  prectnling  chapter,  as  not  being  essential  to  any  concordance 
with  the  verb  or  adjective,  ncvcrtheloss  marks  a striking  peculiarity  of  the  language 
— the  exclusive  use  of  certain  words  by  one  or  the  other  sex.  After  having  ajijieared 
to  the  speakers  or  founders  of  the  language  a distinction  not  necessary  to  be  engrafted 
in  the  syntax,  there  are  yet  a limited  number  of  words  to  which  the  idea  of  sex  so 
strongly  attaches,  that  it  would  be  deemed  the  height  of  impropriety  in  a female  to 
use  the  masculine,  and  in  a male  the  feminine  expressions. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  words  neeji  and  xindo.ngwai,  both  signifying  my  friend  j but 
the  former  is  apprupriatetl  to  males,  and  the  latter  to  females.  A Chippewa  cannot, 
therefore,  say  to  a female,  my  friend ; nor  a Chippewa  woman  to  a male,  my  friend. 
Such  nn  intercliangfj  of  the  terms  would  imply  arrogance  or  indelicacy.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  their  intoijections  — and  they  are  iiumerouH — are  also  thus  exclusively 
»pprt»priatcfl ; and  no  ^ater  breach  of  propriety  in  speech  could  be  committed,  than 
a woman’s  uttering  the  masculine  exclamation  of  surprise,  tiau  I or  a man’s  descending 
to  the  com*.*«|)onding  female  intcijcction,  n’vau  ! 

The  word  neenimosiiai,  my  cousin,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  be  applied,  like 
husband  and  wife,  by  a male  to  a female,  or  a female  to  a male.  If  a male  wishes  to 
express  this  relation  of  a male,  the  term  is  neetowis;  and  the  corresjx>nding  female 
term  nekndongwoosiiai. 

Their  terms  for  uncle  and  aunt  are  also  of  a two-fold  character,  though  not  restricted 
like  the  preceiiing  in  their  use.  Neemishomai,  is  my  unde  by  the  father’s  side; 
noezhishai,  my  uncle  by  the  mother’s  side.  Nee2ig^voos,  is  my  paternal  aunt; 
neewishai,  my  matenial  aunt. 

There  are,  als»),  exclusive  words  to  designate  elder  brother  and  younger  brother; 
but,  what  w'ould  not  be  expected,  after  the  foregoing  examples,  they  are  imliscrimb 
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natcly  appliwl  to  younger  brotherg  and  sUters.  Neengai,  in  my  older  brother,  and  1 

nocinitisai,  my  elder  sifter;  nceshemai,  my  younger  brother,  or  younger  »i»ter,  and 
may  be  applied  to  any  brother  or  sister  except  the  eldest. 

The  nuniljcr  of  masculines  and  feminines  and  of  words  to  which  the  idea  of  sex  is 
insi‘parui>ly  attached,  in  the  usual  acceptation,  is  limited.  The  following  may  be 
enumerated:—  | 


Masculine. 

F E .M  I N 

IXE. 

Inin'i  .... 

A man. 

Kkwai' 

A woman. 

Kwee'  wizjiis 

A hoy. 

Ekwa'  *ai» .... 

A girl. 

Oskiimhwui  . 

A young  man. 

Oskiiieegekwai  . . 

A young  woman. 

Akiwaizi  . . 

An  old  man. 

Mindimu'  ea  . . . 

An  old  woman. 

Nosai  .... 

My  father. 

Nin  gall 

My  mother. 

Ningw'is  . . 

My  son. 

Nin  diinis  .... 

My  daughter. 

Ni  ningwun  . 

My  son-in-law. 

Nis  sim 

My  daughter-in-law. 

Ni  nnlxiim  . 

My  husliand. 

Niniindiinoimish  . 

My  wife. 

NimicHliotuiss 

Jly  grniidfatlicr. 

Nokoniiss  .... 

My  grandmother. 

Ogimau  . . . 

A clief. 

Ogemaukwa  . . . 

A chiefess. 

Addik  . . . 

A reindeer. 

Nectshaiini  . . . 

A doe. 

Annimocjsh  . 

A dog. 

Kiskis.Hhni  .... 

A bitch. 

The  Hex  of  the  brute  creation  is  most  commonly  denoted  by  prefixing  the  words 
lAUBA,  male,  and  nozua,  female. 


6.  Reciprocal  changes  of  the  noun.  The  pronominal  particles  with  which  verljs  as 
well  as  Hulistantivcs  are  generally  cncumlx*red,  and  the  habit  of  using  tliem  in 
particular  and  restricted  senses,  leaves  but  little  occasion  for  the  employment  of  either 
the  present  or  past  infinitive.  Most  verbs  are  traiisitivos,  A Chippewa  does  not  say, 
I love,  without  indicating,  by  an  inftection  of  the  verb,  the  object  Moved ; nnd  thus 
the  e.xpression  is  constantly,  1 love  him,  or  her,  &c.  Neither  docs  the  infinitive  api>car 
to  lx*,  generally,  the  ultimate  form  of  tlic  verb. 

In  changing  their  nouns  into  verbs,  it  will  not,  therefore,  lx*  expected  that  the 
change  should  uniformly  result  in  the  infinitive,  for  which  there  is  so  littlo  use ; but  in 
such  of  the  personal  forms  of  the  various  moods  as  circumstances  may  require.  Most 
commonly,  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative,  and  the  si^cond  ]>erK)n  singular  of 
the  im|)crative,  arc  the  simplest  aspects  under  w’hich  the  verb  ap{>cArs ; and  hence  these 
fonns  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  ultimate  of  these  mfxsls,  and  thus  reported. 
There  are  some  instances,  however,  in  which  the  infinitive  is  employed.  Thus,  although 
an  Indian  cannot  say  I love,  thou  lovest,  Ac.,  without  employing  the  objective  forms  of 
the  verb  to  love,  yet  he  can  say  I laugh,  I cry,  &c.,  expressions  in  which,  the  action 
being  confined  to  the  speaker  himself,  there  is  no  transition  demandwl.  And  in  all 
similar  instances,  the  present  infinitive,  with  the  pro(}cr  pronoun  prefixed,  is  cinjdoyed. 
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Thoro  arc  several  mcxles  of  transforming  a sulwitantivc  into  a verb.  The  following 
examples  will  supply  the  rules,  imj  ftir  ns  is  know  n,  which  govern  these  changes : — • 


Indicative. 

Chemni,  he  paddles  . 

Paushkiz7.igai,  he  fires 
Jeesidiegai,  he  .sweeps 
AVeedokagai,  he  he1|)e 

{Ojibwauioo,  lie  speaks  1 
Chipjx'wa.  ) 

Another  class  of  nouns  is  converted  into  the  first  person,  indicative,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  — 


Chetnaun,  n canoe  . . 

Paushkizzigun,  a gun  . 
.Ti'esotliogun,  a broom  . 
WeiHljceagun,  a helf»cr  . 

Ojibwai,  a Chippewa  . 


Imperative. 
Chimtun,  paddle  thou. 
Paushkizzigaiti,  fire  thou. 
Jeesidyignin,  sweep  thou. 
Weeiljeei-w’am,  help  thou. 

{Ojihwainoon,  s^x^ak  lliou 
Cliippcwa. 


Monido  .... 

A spirit. 

Nc  motiidouw . . 

I (am)  a spirit. 

Wassaiuu  . . . 

Light. 

Nc  wossaiauw . . 

I (am)  light. 

Ishkodoi  . . . 

Fire. 

Nil!  dishkodaiw  . 

I (nm)  fire. 

Weendigo  . . . 

A monster. 

Ne  weendigouw  . 

I (am)  a monster. 

Addik  . . . . 

A deer. 

Nin  daddik(30w  . 

I (am)  a deer. 

Wnkiegun  . . , 

A house. 

Ni  wakiogiiniw  . 

I (nm)  a house. 

Pinggwi  . . . . 

Dust,  ashes. 

Nim  Binggxview  . 

I (am)  dust,  &c. 

The  word  am,  included  in  parentheses,  is  not  in  the  original,  unless  we  may  suppose 

the  terminals  ouw 

, auw,  iew,  oow,  to  be  derivatives  from  law. 

These  changes  arc 

reciprocated  by  the  verb,  which, 

as  often  as  occasion  ivfjuires,  is 

made  to  put  on  a 

substantive  form, 
into  a substantive. 

The  particle 
Thus  — 

WIN,  added  lo  the  indicative  of  the  verb,  eoiivcrtu  it 

Keegido  . . . 

He  speaks. 

Kcegidowin  . . 

Speech. 

Paiishkizzigai 

He  fires. 

Paiishkizzigai  vrin 

. Ammunition. 

Agindusuo.  . . 

He  comitfl. 

Agindasstiow’in  . 

. Numbers. 

Walijiazliiggiu  . 

Ho  cheats. 

Waliyiozhiggaiwin 

. Fraud. 

Minnikwai  . . 

He  drinks. 

Miniiikwaiwin 

, Drink. 

Kubbashi . . . 

lie  encam])s. 

Kubbaishiwin . . 

. An  encampment. 

Mcgniizoo . . . 

He  fights. 

Megauzoowin  . . 

. A fight. 

Ojeengni  . . . 

He  kisses. 

O^oendiwin  . . 

. A kiss. 

Amioki  . . . 

He  works. 

Annokiwin  . . 

. Work. 

Paupi  .... 

He  laughs. 

Paupiwin  . . . 

. Laughter. 

Pemaudizzi  . . 

He  lives. 

Pemaudoiziwin  . 

. life. 

Onwaihi  . . . 

lie  rests. 

Onwoihiwin  . . 

. Kent. 

Annumiau  . . 

He  prays. 

Annainiauwin 

. Prayer. 

Kebau  .... 

He  sleeps. 

Nebauwrin . . . 

- Sleep. 

Odauwai  . . . 

He  trailes. 

Odauwaiwin  . . 

. Trade. 
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Adjeclivofl  are  likewise  thus  turned  into  substantives  i — 


Koezhaiwaudizzi  . 

He  generous. 

Keezhaiwaudizziw’in  . 

Geiieiwity 

Minwaindum  . 

He  Imppy. 

Minwaindumowin 

Happiness. 

Keezhoizhawizzi 

He  industrious. 

Kcezhaizhawizziwm 

Industry*. 

Kittimaugizzi  . 

He  jKXjr. 

Kittimaugizziwin  . 

Poverty. 

Aukkoossi  . . 

He  sick. 

Aukkoossiwin  . . 

Sickness. 

Kittimishki 

He  lazy. 

Kittimishkiwin  . 

Loriness. 

Nishkandizzi  . 

He  angry. 

Nishkaudizriwin  . 

Anger. 

Baikaudizzi 

She  chaste. 

Baikaudizziwin  . 

Chastity. 

In  order  to  place  the  substantives  thus  formed  in  the  third  |)erson,  corrcs}X)ndiDg 
with  the  indicative  from  which  they  were  changed,  it  U necessary  only  to  prefix  the 
proper  pronoun.  Thus,  Ogeetlmiwadizxiwin,  his  generosity,  &c. 

7.  Compound  sulwtantives.  The  preceding  examples  have  been  given  promiscuously 
from  the  various  classes  of  words,  primitive  and  derivative,  simple  and  compound.  Some 
of  these  words  express  but  a single  idea,  ns  nos,  father— gab,  mother,  moz,  a nnxitto 
— kaug,  a porcupine  — mong,  a loon  — and  appear  to  lx>  incapable  of  further  division. 
All  such  words  may  he  conaidereil  ns  primitives,  although  some  of  them  may  Ije 
contractions  of  dissyllabic  roots.  There  arc  also  among  the  primitives  a number  of 
dissyllables,  and  rossiBLY  some  trisyllables,  wliich,  in  tlie  ])resent  state  of  our  analytical 
knowledge  of  the  language,  may  Imj  deemed  lx>th  simple  and  primitive.  Such  are 
neebi,  w*ater;  ossin,  a stone;  goezis,  the  sun;  nodin,  wind.  But  it  may  be  premised, 
as  a principle  which  our  investigations  have  rendered  probable,  that  all  indysyllnbic 
words,  all  words  of  three  syllables,  .so  far  as  examinkd,  and  most  words  of  two 
syllables,  are  compounds. 

The  application  of  a syntax,  formed  with  a view  to  facilitate  the  rapid  conveyance 
of  ideas  by  consolidation,  may,  it  is  presumable,  have  early  led  to  the  coalescence  of 
words,  by  which  nil  the  relations  of  object  and  action,  time  and  pereon,  were  expressed. 
And  in  a language  which  is  only  s|H)keii,  and  nut  vrritten,  the  primitives  would  soon 
become  obscured  and  lost  in  the  multiform  ap|)cndages  of  time  and  person,  and  the 
recondite  connexion  of  actor  and  object.  And  this  process  of  amalgamation  would  be 
a prt^pressivc  one.  The  terras  that  sufficed  in  the  condition  of  the  simplest  state  of 
nature,  or  in  a given  latitude,  would  vary  with  their  varying  habits,  institutions  and 
migrations.  The  introduction  of  new  objects  and  new  ideas  would  rerpiire  the 
invention  of  now  words,  or  what  is  much  more  piobahle,  existing  terms  would  1k» 
mo<lified  or  compounded  to  suit  the  occasion.  No  one  who  has  paid  much  attention 
to  the  subject,  cat)  have  escaped  noticing  a confirmation  of  this  opinion  in  the  extreme 
readiness  of  our  western  Indians  to  bestow,  on  the  instant,  names,  and  appropriate 
names,  on  any  new  object  presented  to  them.  A readiness  not  attributable  to  their 
having  at  command  a stock  of  generic  polysyllables — for  these  it  would  be  very 
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ftwkwanl  to  wield  — but  ns  tippoars  more  probable,  to  the  powers  of  the  syntax,  which 
|)ormiU  tlic  resolution  of  new  compounds  from  existing  roots,  and  often  concentrates, 
tts  n*markcd  in  another  phtce,  the  entire  sense  of  the  parent  words  upon  a single 
syllalile,  and  sometimes  u{)on  a single  letter. 

Thus  it  is  eWdent  tliat  the  Chippewns  possessed  names  for  a living  tree  MimG,  and 
a string  AiAl'B,  before  they  named  the  bow  amiGWArB  — the  latter  being  compounded 
under  one  of  the  simplest  rules  from  the  two  former.  It  is  further  manifest  that  they 
had  named  earth  akki,  and  aubik  (any  solid,  stony  or  metallic  mass),  lx*fore  they 
bestowed  an  appellation  upon  the  kettle,  akkkek,  or  akkik,  the  latter  lading  derivatives 
from  the  former.  In  process  of  time  these  compounds  lx*caine  the  bases  of  other 
compounds,  and  thus  the  langiiage  became  loaded  with  double  and  triple,  and  quad- 
ruple com|)omKls,  concrete  in  their  meaning,  and  formal  in  their  utterance. 

Wlien  the  introduction  of  the  metals  took  place,  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  clay  from  the  iron  pot,  and  the  iron  from  the  coppt»r  kettle.  The  original  com- 
pound, AKKEEK,  rehiined  its  first  meaning,  mluiitting  the  adjective  noun  piwauhik 
(it.'ielf  a compound)  iron,  when  njqdied  to  a ve.><sel  of  that  kind,  making  piwauhik 
akkcH-'k,  iron  kettle.  Bui  a new  combination  took  plaice  to  designate  the  copper  kettle, 
MlSKWAUKEEK,  KHl-iiietal  kettle;  and  another  expre.ssion  to  denote  the  bnuss  kettle, 
ozawaubik  akkekk,  yellow-metal  kettle.  The  former  is  made  up  from  miskowaubik, 
copper  (literally  red-xetal  — from  miskwa,  red,  and  aubik,  the  generic  above  mci>- 
tiono<l)  and  akkeek,  kettle.  Ozawaubik,  brass,  is  from  ozawau,  yellow,  and  the 
gimeric  aubik  — the  term  akkeek  being  wlded  in  iU  separate  form.  It  may,  however, 
be  used  in  its  connected  form  of  wukkeek,  making  the  compound  expression  ozawaubik 

WUKKEEK. 

Ill  naming  the  horse,  pailNtizhikl%tahi,  1.  e.  the  aiiiiunl  with  solid  hoofs,  they  have 
seized  ujwn  the  feature  which  most  strikingly  distinguished  the  horse  from  the  clcft- 
footed  animals,  wliich  were  the  only  species  known  to  them  at  the  period  of  the 
discovery.  And  the  word  itself  atfords  an  example  at  once,  lx)th  of  their  powers  of 
concentration,  and  brief,  yet  accurate  description,  which  it  may  be  w’orth  while  to 
analyze.  Paizhik  is  one,  and  is  also  iLsed  as  the  indefinite  article  — the  only  article 
the  langujige  i>osscssoh.  This  woiil  is  further  used  in  an  adjective  sense,  figuratively, 
indic4iting  united,  solid,  undivided.  And  it  acquires  a plural  signification  by  doubling, 
or  repeating  the  first  syllable,  with  a slight  variation  of  the  second.  ThiLs,  Poi-baizbik 
denotes  not  one  or  AN,  but  several ; and  when  thus  used  in  the  context,  renders  the 
noun  governed  plural.  OskuzU  is  the  nail,  claw,  or  homy  part  of  the  foot  of  beasts, 
and  supplies  the  first  substantive  mcml»er  of  the  com]x)und  OAUZii.  The  final  vowel 
is  from  ahwaisi,  a beast;  and  the  marked  o,  an  inseparable  connective,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  make  the  two  members  coalesce  and  harmonize.  The  expression  thus 
formed  becomes  a substantive,  specific  in  its  application.  It  may  be  rendered  plural 
like  the  primitive  nouns,  may  be  oonvertc<l  into  a verb,  has  its  diminutive,  derogative 
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and  local  form,  and,  in  abort,  is  subject  to  all  the  inodiflcations  of  other  sub- 
stantives. 

Most  of  tlic  modem  nouns  are  of  this  complex  chanictcr.  And  they  appear  to  have 
l)Con  invented  to  designate  object^  many  of  which  were  necessarily  unknown  to  the 
Indians  in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  existence.  Others,  like  their  names  for  a copj)er- 
kettle  and  a horse,  above  mentioned,  can  date  their  origin  no  farther  back  tliaii  the 
period  of  the  discovery.  Of  this  number  of  nascent  words  are  most  of  their  names 
for  th<jse  di.stilled  or  artificial  liquors  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  Kuro))eans.  Their 
name  for  water,  neebi,  for  the  fat  of  animals,  weenin,  for  oil  or  grease,  pixyidai,  for 
broth,  XAt'BOB,  and  for  blood,  miskwi,  belong  to  a very  remote  era,  although  all  but  the 
first  appear  to  bo  compounds.  Their  names  for  the  tinctures  or  extracts  derived  from 
the  forest,  and  used  as  dyes  or  medicines,  or  merely  as  agreeable  drinks,  arc  mostly 
foumled  u[>on  the  basis  of  the  word  Aubo,  a liquid,  although  this  word  is  never  used 


Thus  — 

Shomiii-aul)o  . . 

Wine  . . 

From  Shomin,  a grape;  ubo,  a liquor. 

Islikodaiw-aubo  . 

Spirits.  . 

From  Islikodai,  fire,  Ac. 

Mishimin-aubo  . 

Cider  . . 

From  Mishimin,  an  apple,  Ac. 

Totosh-aubo  , . 

Milk  . . 

From  Tbtbsh,  tlie  female  breast,  Ac. 

Shiew-aubo  . . . 

Vinegar  . 

From  Sheewun,  sour,  Ac. 

Amiilx>e.sh-aubo  . 

Tea  . . . 

From  Anniboshun,  leaves,  Ac. 

Ozhibiegun-aubo . 

Ink  . . . 

. From  Ozhibiegai,  he  writes,  Ac. 

In  like  manner  their  names  for  the  various  implements  and  utensils  of  civilized 
life,  are  bused  ujion  the  word  jeegux,  one  of  those  primitives  which,  although  never 
disjunctively  used,  denotes,  in  its  modified  forms,  the  various  senses  implied  by  our 
words  instrument,  contrivance,  machine,  &c.  And,  by  prefixing  to  this  generic  a 
substantive,  verb,  or  oc^ective,  or  parts  of  one  or  each,  an  entire  new  clas»  of  words  is 
formed.  In  rt>e.se  combinations  the  vowels  e and  o are  sometirncs  used  ns  connectives. 
KecHlikelibjeegun  . . A saw  ......  From  Keezhkeezhun,  v.  a.  to  cut. 

Seesebitjoegun  . . . A file From  Scese,  to  rub  off,  &c.  [&c. 

Wassakoonon-jeegim  . A candle From  Wassakooda,  bright ; biskoona,  flame, 

Becsebo-joegun  ...  A coffee-mill  . . . From  Beesau,  fine  grains,  &c. 

Mimiikwud-jocgun  . , A drinking-vessel  . From  Minnckwili,  he  drink-s  &c. 

TashkeelxKl-jeegun  . . A saw-mill  ....  Fmm  Taushkii,  to  split,  &c. 

Mudwnialwed-jeegun  . A violin From  MudwUwai,.«!ound  j iiiiib,  a string,  &c. 

Sometimes  this  termination  is  shortened  into  gux,  os  in  the  following  instances:  — 

Onaugun A dish. 

Tikkiriau-gun A cmlle. 

Nebau-gun A l>ed. 

Puddiikkie-gun A fork. 
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Puggimmau-gun A war-club. 

Oj>wftu-gun A pipe. 

WasiMiitsliio-guu A window. 

Wakkie-gim A houue. 

P(Klahw'au-guD A fire-placc. 

Sliccmau-giin A lance. 

Another  cIjww  of  dcrivativcH  \»  formed  from  wian*,  indicating,  generally,  nn  iindrcsaed 
pkin.  Thus— 

Muk-wian  ....  A l>oar-Bkin  ....  From  Mukwah,  a bear,  and  wyaun,  a skin. 
Wazhusk-wian  . . A muskratHskin  . . From  Wiuhusk,  n muskrat,  &c. 

Wa!x)S*wiaii  . . . A rabbitrakiii  . . . Frrnn  Walws,  a rabbit,  &c. 

Negik-wian  ....  An  otter-skin  . . . From  Xegik,  an  otter,  &c. 

Ojegi-wian  ....  A fisher-wkin  . . . From  Ojeeg,  a fisber,  &c. 

Wabizhais^jw'iiin.  . A marten-skin  . . . From  Wabizbais,  a marten,  Ac. 

Wabiwyan,  a blanket,  and  bubbuggiwyan,  a shirt,  are  also  formed  from  this  root. 
As  the  termination  wia.v  is  cliicfly  restricted  to  undres-sed  skins,  or  peltries,  that  of 
WAiGiN  is,  ill  like  manner,  generally  applied  to  drcssetl  skins,  or  to  clotlw.  Thu.s — 


Monidowaigin  ....  Blue  cloth,  strouds  . . From  Monido,  spirit,  Ac. 

Misk-waigin  .....  Red  cloth From  Miskwa,  rod,  Ac. 

Nonda-waigin  ....  Scarlet. 

Beezhiki-waigin  ....  A buffalo-robe  ....  From  Peezhiki,  a buffalo,  Ac. 

Addik-waigin A cariboo-skin  ....  From  Addik,  a cariboo,  Ac. 

Ozhauwushk-woigiu  . . Green  cloth From  Ozhawushkwa,  green. 


An  interesting  class  of  substantives  ia  derived  from  the  thinl  perwn  singular  of  the 
present  indicative  of  the  verb,  by  changing  the  vowel  sound  of  the  first  syllable,  and 
adding  the  letter  d to  that  of  tlic  last,  making  the  terminations  in  aid,  ad,  ced,  id,  ood. 
Thus,  Pimmoossa,  he  walks,  becomes  pamoossod,  a walker. 


AID— Munuissai  . . . He  chops.  Manis.*»nid  . . . A chopper. 

OzhiUMgai  . . . He  writes.  Wazhibeigaid.  . A writer, 

Nuiidowainjeegai  lie  himU.  Nundowainjecgaid  A hunter. 

AD  — Neebau  ....  He  sleeps.  Nabnud  . . . . A sleeper.  [net. 

Kwaubahwa  . . lie  fishes  with  scoop-net.  Kwiaubabwaid  . A fisher  with  acoop- 

Puggidowau  . . lie  fishes  with  seine.  Paugidowoid  . . A fisher  with  seine. 

CTD — Annokeo  . . . Ho  worka  Anokccd.  . . . A worker. 

Jeessake.  . . . He  juggles.  Jossakced  . , .A  juggler. 

Mmmigobce  . . Ho  pulls  bark.  Mainigobced  . . A I)Aik-puller. 

ID  — Neemi He  dances.  Naumid  ....  A dnnecr. 

Wcesinni  ...  He  eats.  Waussinid  . . . An  eater. 

Pinmudirzi . . . He  lives.  Paimaudizzid  . . A living  being. 
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ooD — Nugamoo  . . . He  »inga.  Naigumood.  . . A ningcr. 

Keepido  ....  He  PjKPAks.  Kaugidtxjd  ...  A sjicaker. 

Keewouimoo  . . He  lies.  Kauwunimood  , A liar. 

Thi»  claxs  of  words  ia  rendered  plural  in  IG  — a termination  which,  after  d final  in 
tlic  singular,  has  a soft  pronunciation,  ns  if  written  JIG.  Thus,  nautnid,  a dancer,  is 
sounded  naumidjig,  dancers. 

The  derogative  form  is  given  to  these  generic  substantival  by  introducing  ish,  or 
simply  sh,  in  place  of  the  d,  and  changing  the  latter  to  kid,  making  the  terminations 
in  ai,  aishkid,  in  an,  aushkid,  in  e,  eeshkid,  in  i,  ishkid,  and  in  oo,  ooshkid.  Thu.s, 
naimlowaiiijc'egaid,  a hunter,  is  changed  to  naindowainjeegaishkid,  a bad  or  unpiafit> 
able  hunter.  Naibaud,  a sleeper,  is  changed  to  nailjausbkid,  a sluggard.  Jossakced, 
a juggler,  to  jossakceshkid,  a vicious  juggler.  Wausinnid,  an  eater,  to  waussiiiishkid, 
a gormandizer.  Kaugidood,  a speaker,  kaugiduoslikid,  a babbler.  And  in  these  cases 
the  plural  is  nd<!c<l  to  the  last  educed  form,  making  kaugidooshkidjig,  babblers,  &c. 

The  word  nitUi,  on  the  contrary,  prefixed  to  these  expressions,  renders  them  com- 
plimentary. Fur  instAnce,  nitta  naigumood,  Ls  a fine  singer  j nitta  kagidood,  a ready 
si»eaker,  &c. 

Flexible  n.s  the  suhsitantive  has  boon  shown  to  lx*,  there  arc  other  forms  of 
combination  that  have  not  been  adverted  to  — forms  by  which  it  is  made  to  coalesce 
with  the  verb,  the  adjective,  and  the  pre|X)sition,  producing  a numerous  class  of 
c«»ni|K>und  ex])ressiuns.  But  it  is  deemed  most  proper  to  deler  the  discussion  of  these 
forms  until  we  reach  their  several  appropriate  heads. 

Knough  has  been  exhibited  to  demonstrate  its  prominent  grammatical  rules.  It  is 
nut  only  apparent  that  the  Buljstantivc  {x^tsesscs  number  and  gender,  but  it  also 
undergoes  pcciitiar  mcxlifications  to  cxpre.<s  locality  and  diminution,  to  deuohi  Oi^ectivc 
qualitie.s,  and  to  indicate  tense.  It  exhibits  some  curious  tniits  connected  with  the 
mode  of  denoting  the  masculine  and  feminine.  It  is  modified  to  e.xpress  {>en<on,  and 
to  distinguish  living  from  inanimate  masses.  It  is  rendered  possessive  by  a peculiar 
inflection,  and  provides  particles,  under  the  shape  either  of  prefixes  or  sulfixas 
separable  or  inseparable,  by  which  the  actor  is  distinguished  from  the  object — aud 
all  this,  without  changing  its  projwr  suljstantive  character,  without  putting  on  the 
nsjxxit  of  a pseudo  adjective,  or  a pseudo  verb.  Its  changes  to  prmluce  cotnpunds 
are,  however,  its  most  interesting,  its  most  chamcU*ristic  trait.  Syllable  is  Ueaix*d 
u|K>n  syllable,  w'ord  ii|)on  word,  and  derivative  upon  derivative,  until  its  vocabulary  is 
crowded  with  long  and  {)ompous  phrases,  most  formidable  to  the  eye. 

So  completely  trnnspositive  do  llie  wonls  apjK»ar,  that,  like  chcssmojii  on  a board, 
their  elementary  syllables  can  be  changed,  at  the  will  of  the  player,  to  form  new 
combinations  to  meet  new  contingencies,  so  long  ns  they  are  change«l  in  accordance 
with  certain  general  principles  ami  conventional  rules  j in  the  application  of  which, 
however,  much  depends  u|k>u  the  will  or  skill  of  the  player.  What  is  mo.st  surprising, 
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all  these  changes  and  combinations,  nil  these  qualifications  of  the  object,  and  distincs 
tions  of  the  person,  the  time,  and  the  place,  do  not  supersede  the  use  of  adjectives, 
and  pronouns,  and  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech,  Avhich  arc  here  woven  into  the 
texture  of  the  noun,  in  their  elementary  and  disjunctive  forms. 


§4.  Obseuvations  ok  the  Adjective;  — 

1.  Its  DistinclioH  into  two  Claeses^  denc^etl  by  the  Presence  or  Absence  of  Vitality. 
Examples  of  the  Animates  and  huxnimates.  Made  of  their  Connection  xrith 
Suhslantiets.  Hotc  Prfmoxtns  art  appHetl  to  these  Dericatives^  and  the  Manner 
of  Forming  ComjKmnd  Terms  from  Adjective  Bitsts,  to  describe  the  vm'ious  nnhtml 
phenomena.  The  Appiiaxtion  of  these  Principles  in  common  cimr.crsation  and  in 
the  description  of  natural  and  artificial  oljerla.  2.  Comintrison.  3.  Ihsitive.  and 
Negatire  Forms.  4.  Adjectives  aheuys  preserve  the  Distinction  of  Number. 
6.  Numerals.  Arilhmetiml  OxinxcUy  of  the  Language.  The  Unit  exists  in 
Duplicate. 

1.  It  has  been  romarkiHl,  that  the  distinction  of  wonls  into  animates  and  inanimates 
is  a principle  intimately  interwoven  throughout  the  structure  of  tlie  langua^^.  It  is, 
in  fact,  so  deeply  imprinted  upon  its  grammatical  forms,  and  is  so  ]x.'rpetually 
recurring,  that  it  may  be  looked  upon,  not  only  as  forming  a striking  peculiarity  of  the 
language,  but  as  constituting  tlie  fundamental  principle  of  its  structure,  from  which 
all  other  ndes  have  derived  their  limits,  and  to  which  they  have  been  made  to 
conform.  No  class  of  words  apjiears  to  have  escaped  its  impress.  Whatever  concords 
other  laws  ira|>ose,  they  all  agree,  and  are  made  subser\ient  in  the  establishment 
of  this. 

It  might  appear  to  be  a useless  distinction  in  the  adjective,  when  the  substantive  is 
thus  marked ; hut  it  will  1»  recollected  timi  it  is  in  the  plural  of  the  substantive  only, 
that  the  distinction  is  marked.  And  we  shall  pre.sently  have  occasion  to  show,  that 
redundancy  of  fonns  is,  to  a considerable  extent,  obviated  in  practice. 

For  the  origin  of  the  principle  itself,  we  need  look  only  to  nature,  which  endows 
animate  bodies  with  animate  properties  and  qualities,  and  vice  versa.  But  it  is  due  to 
the  progenitors  of  the  tribes  who  speak  this  language,  to  have  invented  one  set  of 
adjective  syraljols  to  express  the  ideas  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  former,  and 
another  set  applicable  exclusively  to  the  latter.  And  to  have  given  the  words  good 
and  had,  black  and  white,  great  and  small,  handsome  and  ugly,  such  modifications  os 
Pt.  II. — oO 
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an?  practically  comiK‘tont  to  iiulicato  tlio  general  nature  of  the  objects  rvfcmHl  to, 
whether  provided  with,  or  destitute  of,  the  vital  principle.  And  not  only  eo,  but  by 
the  figurative  upc  of  these  forms,  to  exalt  inanimate  miissea  into  the  class  of  living 
beings,  or  to  strip  the  latter  of  the  properties  of  life  — a principle  of  much  imix»rtancc 
to  their  public  Pi>cakei*s, 


This  distinction  is  shown  in  the  following  oxatnples,  in  which  it  will  Ije  ol»*enfd 
tliat  the  inficctiun  izzi  geucnilly  denotes  the  |)crsouul,  and  Air,  u.v,  nnd  wi'P,  the 
im(N.'rMonnl  fonns. 


Anj.  Inanihate. 

Ai)j.  Animate. 

n.1.1  .... 

A Monaud-ud 

. Mimand-ir.Ei. 

Ugly.  . . . 

. Gushkoonaiig'Wud  . * 

. Gushkooiinug-OKzi. 

Beautiful  . . 

. Bishegnindoug-wud  . . 

• Bishegaiiidaug-oozzi. 

Strong  . . . 

. Sung*un 

» Songsozzi. 

Soft  . . , , 

. Xok-un 

. Nok-ozzi. 

Hurd.  . . . 

. Mu«hkow-au  . . . . 

. Mushkow-izri. 

Smooth  . . . 

. >Shoiskw>aii  . . « . * 

. Shoisk-oozzi. 

Black  . , . 

. Mukkuddaw-au  . . . 

. Mukkuddaw-iiii. 

White  . . . 

. AVauhishk<au  . . . . 

. AA'^aubishk-izzi. 

Yellow  . . . 

. Ozahw-aii 

. Ozahwdzzi. 

Red  .... 

. Miskw-au 

. MiskwMzzi. 

Blue  .... 

. O/.hahwuslikw-au  . . . 

. Oidiahwu.slikw-iiEi. 

Sour  .... 

. Sliccw-un 

. Sheew-izgi. 

Sweet  . . . 

. AVecshkolMm  . . . . 

. WceshoWati. 

Light  . . . 

. Xaung-im 

. Naung-izzi. 

It  is  not,  however,  in 

all  cases,  by  mere  modifications  of  the  adjective,  that  these 

distinctions  are  expressed.  AVords  totally  different 

in  sound,  and  evidently  derived 

from  rndically  diflercnt  root*,  are  in  some  few  instances  employed,  as  in  tlie  following 

examples. 

Adj.  Inanimate. 

Adj.  Animate. 

Good  . 

. . . Onisheshin  . . 

, . Minno. 

Bad.  . 

. . . Monaudud  . . 

. . Mudjeo. 

Large  . 

. . . Mitsliau  . . . 

. . Mindiddo. 

Small  . 

. . . Pongee  . . . 

. . Uggaushi. 

OM  . . 

. . . Geekau  . . . 

. . Gitizzi. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  these  forms,  that  although  the  impersonal  will,  in  some 
instances,  take  the  personal  inflections,  the  rule  is  not  reciprocated;  ami  ininno,  nnd 
mindiddo,  and  gitizri,  and  all  words  similarly  situated,  remain  unchangeably  animates. 
The  word  pimgee  is  limited  to  the  expression  of  quantity;  and  its  correspondent 
u^aushi,  to  size  or  quality.  Kisheda,  (hot)  is  restricted  to  the  heat  of  a fin^; 
Kcczhaula,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  There  is  still  a third  term  to  indicate  the  natural 
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heat  of  t!ic  body  Ki2Zizoo.  MiUhau  (targe)  is  generally  applied  to  countHes,  lakes, 
rivers,  &o.;  miiididdo,  to  the  bo<ly;  and  giUhee,  indiscriminately.  Ouishbliin,  and  its 
corrcs{x)ndeiit  OiiiMhishsha,  signify  hand.<Hnnc  or  fair,  (is  well  ns  good.  Kwonaudj  (aa) 
and  Kwonamljowim  (ai)  mean,  strictly,  liandsome,  and  imply  nothing  further.  Minno 
is  the  appropriate  personal  term  for  good.  Mudjee  and  Houaudtid  may  reciprocally 
change  genders ; the  first  by  the  addition  of  I-E-E,  and  the  second  by  altering  rn  to  izzi. 

Distinctions  of  this  kind  arc  of  considerable  importance  in  a practical  point  of  view, 
and  their  observance  or  neglect  are  noticed  with  scrupulous  exactness  by  the  Indians, 
The  want  of  inanimate  forms  to  such  words  os  happy,  sorrowful,  brave,  sick,  &c., 
creates  no  confusion,  as  inanimate  nouns  cannot,  strictly  s|)caking,  take  upon  them- 
selves  such  qualities.  And  when  they  do — as  they  sometimes  do,  by  one  of  those 
extravagant  figures  of  sj[x^h  which  are  used  in  their  tales  of  tnuisformations,  the 
animate  forms  answer  all  purposes.  For,  in  these  tales,  the  whole  material  creation 
may  lie  clothed  with  animation.  The  rule,  as  exhibited  in  practice,  is  limited,  with 
Buflicient  accuracy,  to  the  boundiiries  prescribed  by  nature. 

I'o  avoid  a rejx*tition  of  forms,  wore  the  noun  and  the  adjetitive  both  to  lie  employed 
in  their  usual  relation,  the  latter  is  endowed  with  a pronominal  or  substantive  infleo 
tion.  And  the  use  of  the  noun  in  its  separate  form  is  thiw  w'holly  supersetled.  Thus, 
onishishin  (ai)  and  onislii.slisha  (aa)  become  wanishUhiiig,  that  which  is  good,  or  fair; 
and  wainshishid,  he  who  is  good  or  fair.  The  following  examples  will  o.vhibit  this 
rule,  under  each  of  its  fonns:— 


CoMPOuxD,  OR  Nouk-Aojectives,  Animate. 

Block Mukkuddaw-iszi Mukiiddaw-i£eid. 

White Waubishk-wri \Viaubishk-iz*id. 

Yellow Ozahwd^zi Wazauw-izzid. 

ResI Miskw-izzi Maslik-oozid. 

Strong Song'izzi Swon-izzid. 

Compound,  or  Noun-Adjectives,  Inanimate. 

Black Mukkuddaw-au Makuddaw-aug. 

White Waubishk-an Wiauhishk-aug. 

Yellow Ozahw-au Wazhauw-aug. 

RchI Mi.«*kw-au Maiskw-aug. 

The  animate  forms  in  theso  examples  will  bo  rc-cognized  as  exhibiting  a further 


extension  of  the  rule,  mentioned  in  a preceding  paper,  by  w'hich  substantives  arc 
formed  from  the  indicative  of  the  verb  by  a pt*nnutation  of  the  vowels.  And  those 
forms  are  likewise  rendered  plural  in  the  manner  there  mentioned.  They  also  unden^o 
changes  to  Indicate  the  various  persona.  For  instance,  onishUha  is  thus  declined  to 
mark  the  person:  — 
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AVanifihish-eyaim  . . 
Wanif*hish-<?yun  . . 

Wanishish'id  . ♦ . 
WaiiUbwh-oyaung  . . 
Waninhish-eyuDg  . . 

Wanishish-oyaig  . . 

Wanishislifidjig  . . . 


I (am)  good,  or  fair, 

Tbou  (art)  good,  or  fair. 

He  (is)  good  or  fair. 

We  (are)  good  or  fair,  (ex.) 
We  (are)  good  or  fair,  (in.) 
Ye  (are)  good  or  fair. 

They  (are)  good  or  fair. 


The  inanimate  forms,  being  without  person,  arc  simply  rendered  plural  by  IN, 
changing  maiskwaug  to  mai»kwaug-in,  &c.  &c.  The  vcrlwil  signification  which  these 
forms  assume,  as  indicated  in  the  words  am,  art,  ia,  arc,  is  to  Ixj  sought  in  the  permii- 
tativc  change  of  the  fii^t  syllable.  Thus,  o is  changed  to  wa,  muk  to  mauk,  waub  to 
wi-aub,  ozau  to  wniizaii,  misk  to  maisk,  &c.  The  pronoun.  o.m  U usual  in  the  double 
coin|K>iuids,  is  formed  wholly  by  the  inflections  cynun,  eyun,  &c. 

The  strong  tendency  of  the  at\jective  to  assume  a personal  or  pronomico^iulwtantivc 
form,  leatls  to  the  employment  of  many  woriis  in  a particular  or  exclusive  sense. 
And  in  any  future  practical  attempts  with  the  language,  it  will  bo  found  greatly  to 
facilitate  its  acquisition,  if  the  adjectives  are  amingeil  in  distinct  classes,  separated  by 
this  characteristic  principle  of  their  application.  The  examples  we  have  given  are 
chiefly  those  which  may  l>c  considered  strictly  animate  or  inanimate,  admit  of  double 
forms,  and  are  of  i^nonil  use.  Many  of  the  examples  recorded  in  the  original 
manuscripts  employed  in  these  inquiries  are  of  a more  concrete  character,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a more  limited  use.  Thus,  shaugwewe  is  a weak  {lersrm,  nokaugumme,  a 
weak  drink,  nokaugwud,  a weak  or  soft  piece  of  wood.  Sussagau  is  fine,  but  can  only 
be  applied  to  pcr^nal  apt^earance;  beesau  indicates  fine  grains.  Kecwu.dikwa  is 
giddy;  and  keewusbkwaW,  giddy  with  drink,  Ixith  being  restricted  to  the  third 
person.  Songim  and  songizzi  are  the  personal  and  im|)ersonal  forms  of  strong,  as 
given  alx)ve.  But  muslikowaugumme  is  strong  drink.  In  like  manner  the  two  wonls 
for  haitl,  as  above,  are  restricted  to  solid  substance.s.  Suiiiuihgud  is  hanl  (to  endure.) 
Waindud  is  easy  (to  perform.)  SangtHhUi  is  brave;  shaugetlaH  cowardly;  keozhinZ' 
liowozzi,  active ; kizheekau,  swift.;  onaiinegoozzi,  lively;  ininwaiiiduni,  happy;  gush> 
kaindum,  sorrowful ; but  all  these  forms  are  confined  to  the  third  person  of  the  indi- 
cative, singular.  Pibbigwun  is  a rough  or  knotted  substance.  Pubbiggoozzi,  a rough 
person.  Keenwau  is  sharp.  Keennubikud,  a sharp  knife,  or  stone.  Keezhawbike<la, 
is  hot  metal,  a hot  stove,  &c,  Keezhaugummeda,  is  hot  water.  Wubndjeetan,  is 
useful,  a useful  thing.  Wauweeug,  is  frivolous — any  thing  frivolous  in  word  or  deed. 
Tubbushish,  appears  to  be  a general  term  for  low.  Ishpimming,  is  high  in  the  air. 
Ishpau,  is  applied  to  any  high  fixture,  as  a house,  &c.  Ishpaubikau,  is  a high  rock. 
Tausbkaubikau,  a split  rock. 

These  combinations  and  limitations  meet  the  inquirer  at  every  step.  They  are  the 
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current  phrases  of  tlic  language.  They  present  -short,  reoily,  and  often  beautiful  modes 
of  expression.  And,  as  they  shed  light  both  u{Km  the  idiom  and  genius  of  the  language, 
I shall  nut  scruple  to  add  further  examples  and  illustratiuns.  Ask  a Chippewa  the 
mime  for  rock,  and  he  will  answer  aczuebik.  The  generic  import  of  aubik  has  been 
CNplaini'd.  Ask  him  the  name  for  W-^d  rcKk,  and  he  will  answer  miskwaubik,— for 
w'hite  rock,  and  he  will  answer  wanbauhik,  — for  black  rock,  mukkuddawaubik, — 
for  yellow  rock,  oxahwaubik,  — fi»r  green  rock,  ozahw’ushkwaubik,  — for  bright  rock, 
wassayauhik,  — for  smooth  rock,  shoishkwaubik,  &c.  j comj)ounds  in  which  the  wonls 
red,  white,  black,  yellow,  &c.,  unite  with  aubik.  Pursue  this  inquir}',  and  tho 
following  forms  will  l>e  elicited;  — 

Impersonal. 

Miskwaubik-ud  ....  It  (is)  a red  rock. 

Wauhnithik'ud  ....  It  (is)  a white  rock. 

Mukkuddawaubikmd  . . It  (is)  n black  nx;k. 

Ozakwaubik-ud  ....  It  (is)  a yellow  rock. 

W as!«ayaul>ik*ud  ....  It  (is)  a bright  rock. 

8hoiskwauhik*ud  ....  It  (is)  a smooth  rock. 

Personal. 

Miskwaiibikdzzi  ....  He  (is)  a red  rock. 

Waubaiibik'izzi  ....  lie  (is)  a white  rock. 

Mukkudd(iwauhik4zzi . . Uc  (is)  a black  rock. 

C)zahw'aubik>izzi  , , . , He  (is)  a yellow  rock. 

WaRsayaubik-izzi  ....  lie  (is)  a bright  rock. 

Shoiskwaubik-izzi  . « , Ho  (is)  a smooth  rock. 

Add  BEN  to  tliese  terms,  and  they  are  imwle  to  have  passed  away,  — preGx  TAn  to 
them,  and  their  future  ap|>earance  is  indicated.  The  word  **is”  in  the  translations, 
althougli  marked  with  parentheses,  is  not  deemed  to  be  wholly  gratuitous.  There  is, 
strictly  s|)caking,  nn  idea  of  existence  given  to  these  compounds,  by  the  particle  au,  in 
aubik,  which  seems  to  be,  indirectly,  a derivative  from  that  great  and  fundamental 
root  of  the  language  — lAt;.  Bik  is,  appanuitly,  tJic  railix  of  the  expression  for 
“ rock.” 

Let  tliis  mode  of  interrogation  be  continued,  and  extended  to  other  adjectives,  or 
the  same  adjectives  applied  to  other  objects,  and  results  equally  regular  and  numerous 
will  be  obtained.  Muinis,  we  shall  be  told,  is  an  island;  miskominnis,  a red  island; 
mukkuddaminnis,  a black  island;  waubeminnis,  a white  island,  &c.  Annokwut  is  a 
cloud;  miskwttunakwut,  a red  cloud;  mukkuddaw'ukwut,  a black  cloud;  W’aubahn- 
okwut,  a white  cloud;  ozahwushkwahnokwut,  a blue  cloud,  Sic.  Neebc  is  the  specific 
term  for  water,  but  is  not  generally  used  in  combination  with  the  adjective.  The 
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word  gnma,  like  omAo,  appears  to  be  a generic  term  for  water,  or  potable  li(|uids. 
Hence  the  following  terma:  — 


Gitshec  • . 

Great  . . 

Gitshig  guma . . . 

Great  water. 

Nokun  . . 

Weak  . . 

Nokau  guma  . . . 

Weak  drink. 

Mushkowau 

Strong . . 

Mushkowau  guma . 

Strong  drink. 

Weeshkobun 

Sweet  . . 

Weeshkolxui  guma. 

Sweet  drink. 

Shewun  . . 

Sour  . , 

. Shewau  guma  . . 

Sour  drink. 

Wcesugun  . 

Bitter  . , 

Wcc.«ugau  guma  . 

Bitter  drink. 

Minno  . . 

Good  . . 

Minwau  guma  . . 

Good  drink. 

Monaudud  . 

Biul  . . 

Mahnau  guma  . . 

Bad  drink. 

Miskwau  . 

Red  . . 

Mi.'ikwau  guma  . . 

Red  drink. 

Oznhwa  . . 

Yellow  . 

Ozahwau  guma  . . 

Yellow  drink. 

Weenun  . . 

Dirty  . . 

Wcenau  gmna  . . 

Dirty  water. 

Peenud  . . 

Clean  . . 

Peenau  guma . . . 

Clean  water. 

From  minno  and  from  inonaudud,  good  and  bml,  arc  derived  the  following  terma:— > 
Minnopogwtid,  it  tastes  well;  minnopognozzi,  he  tastes  well;  niauzhe]M)gwud,  it  tastes 
bad  ; mauzhepogoozzi,  he  tasti^s  bad;  minnomaugwud,  it  smells  good;  minnoinaugoozzi, 
he  smells  good;  mnuzbcmaugwud,  it  smells  ba<];  nnuizhemaugoozzi,  ho  smells  bad. 
The  inflections,  gwud  and  izzi,  liere  employed,  are  clearly  indicative,  as  in  other 
combinations,  of  the  words  il  and  him. 

Baimwa  is  sound.  Baimwawii,  the  passing  sound.  Minwawii,  a pleasant  sound. 
Miuinwawa,  a disagreonblc  sound.  Miidwayaushkau,  the  sound  of  waves  dasliing  on 
the  shore.  Mudwayaunneinud,  the  sound  of  winds.  Mudwayaukooshkau,  the  sound 
of  falling  trees.  MudwUkuiiiigtskin,  the  sound  of  a {lersun  fulling  u|sjn  the  earth. 
Miidwa^'sin,  the  sound  of  any  inanimate  mass  falling  on  the  earth.  These  examples 
might  be  continue<l  ad  infinitum.  Kvery  modifloation  of  eircumstancos,  almost  every 
peeulinrity  of  thought,  is  expressed  by  some  mofiification  of  the  orthography.  >aiough 
ha.s  Imxui  given  to  prove  that  the  ailjectivc  combines  itsedf  with  the  sulistantivc,  the 
verb,  and  the  pmnoun;  tliat  the  oomhinatiunH  thus  produced  are  numeitms,  aflurd 
concentrated  modes  of  conveying  ideas,  and  oftentimes  happy  terms  of  expression. 
Numerous  and  prevalent  as  these  forms  are,  they  do  not,  however,  preclude  the  use  of 
wljcctives  in  their  simple  forms.  Tlie  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  ap|xjai*s  to  1)C 
generally  at  the  option  of  the  speaker.  In  most  ca^s,  brevity  or  euphony  dictates  the 
choice.  Usage  results  fitmi  the  application  of  these  principles.  There  may  1«  rules 
ri'sting  upon  a broader  basis,  but  if  so,  they  do  not  appear  to  Ije  very  ob\nous.  Perhaps 
the  simple  adjectives  are  oftener  employed  before  %*erl«  and  nouns,  in  the  first  and 
s(x?ond  persons  singular. 

Ningoc  minno  iicc'bau  nabiin  ....  I have  slept  well. 

Ningee  minno  weesin I have  eaten  a good  meal. 
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Niiigcc  iiiiuno  {)innnoo8ea 1 have  walked  well,  or  a good  diKtaiicc. 

Kiigiit  rainno  geezlugud It  (is)  a very  pleasant  day. 

Kwanandj  ningodalia 1 have  a handsome  garment 

Ko  mimio  iau  null  ? Arc  you  well  7 

Auiicende  oln  deyun  7 What  ails  you  ? 

Keezhamonedo  atipudush  shawaincmik  . God  prosper  you. 

Aupadush  shawaindauguozzeyim  . . . Good  luck  attend  you. 

Aupudush  nau  kiuwainzh  pimmaiidmiyiin  May  you  live  long. 

Onauneogoozzin Be  (thou)  cheerful. 

Ne  minwnindum  waubumenaun  ...  I (am)  glad  to  see  you. 

Kwonaudj  kweewcezains.  .....  A pretty  boy. 

Kogat  wingsodiUl Ho  (is)  a brave  man. 

Kagat  onishishsha She  (is)  handsome. 

Gitshce  kiiiozee He  (Is)  vary  tall. 

Ugguusau  bawizzi She  (is)  slender. 

Git.’«hee  sussaigau He  (is)  fine  dres.<«d. 

BishegaiiidaugiKyzziwiig  mcegwunug  . . They  (are)  beautiful  feathers. 

Ke  daukoozzinuh 7 Arc  you  sick? 

Monaudud  maundun  muskeekee  . . . This  (is)  bad  medicine. 

Monaudud  aindnuyuii My  place  of  dwelling  (is)  bad. 

Aindaiiyaun  mitsbau My  place  of  dwelling  (is)  large. 

No  mittigwaub  unishishsha My  bow  (is)  good. 

Ne  bikwukon  muniiududon But  my  arrows  (are)  bad. 

No  minwaindaun  nppaukoozzegun  ...  I love  mild  or  mixed  tobacco. 

Kauwc<‘kau  ncczliika  ussamau  ne  sug- 1 ^ ^ . 

> But  I never  smoke  pure  tobacco, 
guswaunausee.  J 

Monaudud  maisbkowaugunug  ....  Strong  drink  (is)  bad. 

Kccgnbgec  baudjeogonaun It  makes  us  foolish. 

Gitshec  moneilo  neobe  ogee  ozheton  . . The  Great  Spirit  made  water. 

Inincewug  du.sh  ween  isbkodawaubo  ogee ) 

ozbetdnahwaun. 

These  expressions  are  put  down  promiscuously,  embracing  vcrlw  and  nouns  as  they 
presented  themselves,  and  without  any  effort  to  support  the  opinion — which  may  or 
may  not  be  correct  — that  the  elementary  fonns  of  the  adjective  are  most  commonly 
required  before  verbs  and  nouns  in  tbe  first  and  second  per^ns.  The  Kuglish  expres- 
sion is  thrown  into  Indian  in  the  most  natural  manner,  and,  of  course,  without  always 
giving  adjective  for  adjective,  or  noun  for  noun.  Thus,  God  is  rendered,  not  **  Monedo’* 
hut  “Geczlia  mouedo,”  MERcmjL  spirit  j gocxl  luck  is  rendered  by  the  compound  phrase 
“shawaindaugozzeyun,”  indicating,  in  a very  general  sense,  the  infli'ENCE  of  kixonkss 
UR  BEXEVOT.KX'CE  ON  SUCCESS  IX  LIFE;  “songediur  is,  alone,  a hravr  max,  and  the  word 
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prcfixetl  w ati  adverb.  In  the  expret^sion  **inild  tobacco,”  tlie  adjective  is 
entirely  di8|jeiised  with  in  the  Indian,  the  aense  being  sufficiently  rendered  by  the 
c<mipound  noun  “ appaukcxnzegun,”  which  always  means  the  Indian  weed,  or  smoking 
mixture.  “ Usjeimau,”  on  the  contrary,  without  the  adjective  signifies  “pure  tobacco.” 
Bikwukon”  signifies  blunt,  or  bluntdiewled  arrows.  Assowaun  is  the  barbed  arrow. 
Kwanand  kweeweezains  means,  tiot  simply  “pretty  I)oy,”  but  pamv  uttle  bot,  and 
there  is  no  mode  of  using  the  word  boy  but  in  this  diminutive  fonn,  — the  woid 
it.«olf  being  a derivative  from  kc-we-we  (wife)  >vith  the  regular  diminution  in  Aixs. 
Onaiiiu'Cgnor.zin  cmbmce.s  the  pronoun,  verb,  and  adjective,  be  tuou  niEEitruL.  In  the 
last  plira.«e  of  the  examples,  “man”  is  rendered  men  (inineeamg)  in  the  translation,  as 
the  terra  max  cannot  be  employed  in  the  general  plural  sense  it  conveys  in  this 
connection  in  the  original.  The  word  “whiskey"  is  rendered  by  the  compound  phrase 
ishkodawauho,  literally  pire-uquor,  a generic  for  all  kinds  of  anient  sjdrits. 

These  observations  on  the  literal  terms  will  convey  some  conception  of  the  difference 
Ixjtweon  the  two  idioms,  although,  from  the  limited  nature  and  object  of  the  examples, 
they  will  not  indicate  the  full  extent  of  this  difference.  In  giving  any  thing  like  the 
spirit  of  the  original,  much  greater  de\dation.s  in  the  written  fonn.s  must  appear.  And 
in  fact,  not  only  the  structure  of  the  language,  but  the  mode  and  order  op  TnoroHT  of 
the  Indians,  is  so  essentially  different,  that  any  attempts  to  preser\*e  the  English  idiom, 
to  give  letter  for  letter,  and  word  for  word,  must  go  far  to  rciidcr  the  translation 
wholly  spiritlt^. 

2.  Varied  as  the  adjective  is  in  its  changes,  it  has  no  comparative  inflection.  A 
Chip|>ewa  cannot  say,  that  one  substance  is  hotter  or  colder  than  another;  or  of  tw’O  or 
more  substances  unequally  heate<l,  that  this  or  that  is  the  hottest  or  coldest,  without 
employing  adverbs  or  accessory  adjectives.  AjuI  it  is  accordingly  by  adverbs  and 
accessory  adjectives,  that  the  degrees  of  comparison  are  expressed. 

Pemmaudizziwin  is  a very  general  substantive  expression,  indicating  the  texor  of 
BEING  or  life.  Izzbcwaljozziwin  is  a term  near  akin  to  it,  but  more  appropriately 
applied  to  the  acts,  condl’CT,  manner,  or  itrsonal  defoutment  of  ufe.  Hence  the 
expressions 

Nem  bimonauddzzimn  , . . My  tenor  of  life. 

Ke  bimmaud-izziwin  ....  Thy  tenor  of  life. 

0 pimmaud-izziwin  ....  It  is  tenor  of  life,  &c. 

Nin  dozhewab-ozziwin  . . . My  personal  deportment. 

Ke  dizhewiilHzziwin  ....  Thy  i)crsonal  deportment. 

0 Izzhewab-izziwin  ....  His  personal  deportment,  &c. 

To  form  the  positive  degree  of  compari^n  from  these  terms,  minno,  good,  and 
mudjee,  bad,  are  introduced  Wtween  the  pronoun  and  verb,  giving  rise  to  some 
permutations  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  which  affect  the  sound  only.  Tims: — 
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Ne  minno  piimnaud-izziwin  . . . My  good  tenor  of  life. 

Ko  minno  pimmaud-izziwin  . . . Thy  good  tenor  of  life. 

Minno  pinimaud>izziwin  ....  His  good  tenor  of  life. 

Ne  mudjee  pimmaud-izziwin  . . My  bad  tenor  of  life. 

Ke  mudjee  pimmaud-izziwln  , . Thy  bad  tenor  of  life. 

Mudjee  pimmaud-izziwin  . . . « Hi»  bad  tenor  of  life. 

To  place  these  forms  in  the  comparative  degree,  nahwudj,  more,  is  prefixed  to  the 
adjective;  and  the  superlative  is  denoted  by  maiimowte,  an  adverb,  or  an  adjective,  ns 
it  is  variously  applied,  but  the  meaning  of  which  is,  in  this  connexion,  most.  The 
degrees  of  comparison  may  therefore  be  set  down  as  follows:— 

Ihmtive.  Kishedii  ....  Hot,  (restricted  to  the  heat  of  a fire.) 

- Comp.  Nahwudj  kishedii  . . More  hot, 

Su})er.  Mahmowee  kishedU  . Most  hot. 

Your  manner  of  life  is  good  . . . Ke  dizzhcwahizziwiii  onishishin. 

Tour  manner  of  life  is  lietter  . . . Ke  dizzhewiibizziwinnahwudj  ouisliisbiii. 

Your  manner  of  life  is  Ijest  . . . Ke  dizzhew'abizziwinmnhwowe^  onishishin. 

His  manner  of  life  is  best  ....  Odizzhewabizziwinmahmowee  onishishinin. 

Little  Turtle  was  brave Mikkonakdfls  sf>ngcdUh  bun. 

Tccumseh  vras  braver Teeiimseh  nahwudj  ningediitt  bun. 

Pontiac  was  bravest Pontiac  mahwowee  sbngediik  bun. 

3.  The  afljcctive  assumes  a negative  form  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  adverb.  Thus 
the  pbnwc  songeduii,  he  is  brave,  is  changed  to  Kahween  sdngedaiiSEE,  be  is  not  brave. 

Positive.  Negative. 


Noebwaukah  , . . He  is  wise.  Kahween  neebwaukah-see,  He  is  not  wise. 

Kwonaudjewee  . . She  is  handsome.  Koliween  kwonaudjewce^e,  She  is  not 

handsome. 

Oskineegee  ....  He  is  young.  Kaliwoen  oskinoegee-see,  He  is  not  young. 

Shsugweewee  . . . He  is  feeble.  Kahween  shaugweewee-see,  He  is  not  feeble. 

Geekkau He  is  old.  Kahween  goekkau-scc,  He  is  not  old. 

Mushkowizzi  . . . He  is  strong.  Kahween  muahkowizzi-sce,  He  is  not  strong. 


From  this  rule  the  indeclinable  adjectives  — by  which  is  meant  those  adjectives 
which  do  not  put  on  the  personal  and  impersonal  forms  by  inflection,  but  consist  of 
radically  different  roots  — form  exceptions. 


Are  you  sick? Ke  dahkoozzi  nuh ? 

Are  you  not  sick  ? Kahween  ke  dahkoozzi*«ee  ? 

I am  happy Ne  minwaindum. 

Pt.  it.— 61 
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I am  unhappy Kaliween  ne  minwuiuduz-see. 

His  manner  of  life  is  bad  ....  Mudjee  ozzhewabizzi. 

His  manner  of  life  is  not  bad  . . Kahween  mudjee-izzhewabizzi-see. 

It  is  large Mitsbau  miiggud. 

It  is  not  large Kahwccn  mitsbaii-scenun. 

In  tb^  examples,  the  declinable  adjectives  are  rendered  negative  in  aee.  The 
indeclinable  remain  as  simple  adjuncts  to  tlie  verba,  and  the  latter  put  on  tho 
negative  form. 


4.  In  the  hints  and  K^marks  which  have  now  been  furnished  respecting  tho 
adjective,  its  powers  and  inflectiona  have  been  shown  to  nm  parallel  with  those  of  tho 
substantive,  in  its  separation  into  animates  and  inanimates,  — in  having  the  pronominal 
infiections,  — in  taking  an  inflection  for  tense,  (a  topic,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been 
very  cursorily  passed  over,)  and  in  their  numerous  modifications  to  form  the  com- 
pounds. This  parallelism  has  also  been  intimated  to  bold  good  with  respect  to 
numlK?r  — a subject  deeply  interesting  in  itself,  as  it  has  its  wialogy  only  in  the 
ancient  languages,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  best  to  defer  giving  examples  till 
they  could  be  introduced  without  abstracting  the  attention  from  other  points  of 
discussion. 

Minno  and  mudjee,  good  and  bad,  being  of  the  limited  number  of  personal  adjectives, 
which  modem  usage  permits  being  applied,  although  often  improperly  applied,  to 
inanimate  objects,  they,  ns  well  ns  a few  other  adjectives,  form  exceptions  to  the  use 
of  number.  Whether  we  say,  a good  man  or  a bad  man,  good  men  or  bad  men,  the 
words  minno  and  mudjee  remain  the  same.  But  all  the  declinable  and  coalescing 
adjectives  — adjectives  which  join  on,  and,  os  it  were,  mtU  into  the  body  of  the 
substantive,  take  the  usual  plural  inflections,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  rules,  iu 
regard  to  their  use,  as  the  substantive  — personal  adjectives  requiring  personal 
plurals,  &c. 


Adjectives  A«ci]iate. 


SinguJar. 

Onishishewe  misbemin 

Kwonaudjewe  eekwii  

Songeditii  inine . . 

Bishegaindaugoozzi  penasee 

Oz^ibw’izzi  ahmo 

Plural. 

Onishishewe-wug  mishemin-ug  . , , . 
Kwonaudjewe-wug  cekwft-wug  . . . . 


Good  apple. 
Handsome  woman. 
Bravo  man. 
Beautiful  bird. 
Yellow  l)ee. 


Good  apples. 
Ilaudsome  women. 
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SongcdiUl-wiig  ininovrug Brave  men. 

Bishegaiiulaugoozzi'Wug  pecoaf$et>wug  . Beautiful  birds. 
Ozaliwozxi-wug  ahm-bg Yellow  bees. 


Adjectives,  Inanimate. 


Singular. 

Onishishin  mitUg Good  tree. 

Kwonaudj  chemaun  Iland$iomc  canoe. 

Munaudud  iahkoda Bad  fire. 

Weesbkobun  aidetaig Sweet  fruit. 

Plural. 

Onishiahin-bn  mittig-bn Goutl  trees. 

Kwonaudjewun-iin  tohemauiMiu  . . . Handsome  canoes, 

Monaudud-on  ishkod-&n Bad  fires. 

Weeahkobun-bn  aidetaigdn Sweet  fruita. 


Peculiar  circumstances  are  aupjjosed  to  exist  in  order  to  render  the  use  of  the 
adjective,  in  this  connexion  with  the  noun,  necessary  and  proper.  But  in  ordinary 
instances,  as  the  narration  of  events,  the  noun  would  procetle  the  adjective,  and 
odeutimea,  particularly  wliere  a second  allusion  to  objects  previously  named  became 
necewsory,  the  compound  expressions  would  bo  used.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  the 
yellow  bee,  waizahwozzid  would  distinctly  convey  the  idea  of  that  insect,  lutd  Uic 
species  been  before  named.  Under  similar  circumstauws,  kainwaukoozzid,  agau.sheid, 
songaiwnemud,  mushkowawnemud,  would  respectively  signify  a tall  tree,  a small  fly,  a 
strong  wind,  a hard  wind.  And  these  terms  would  become  plural  in  jig,  which,  as 
before  mentioned,  is  a mere  modification  of  IG,  one  of  the  five  general  animate  plural 
infiections  of  the  language. 

Kngat  wahwinaudj  ablxmajecug,  ia  an  expression  indicating  d*cg  are  very  handsome 
children.  Bubbeeweezheewug  monetoaug,  denotes  small  insects.  Miiino  ncewugizzi,  ia 
good-tempered,  (he  guod-temperod.)  Mawshininewug  izzi.  ia  bad-tempered,  both  having 
their  plural  in  \cug.  Nin  nuneenahwaiudum,  I am  lonesome.  Nin  nun  eenahwain- 
dawmin.  We  (excluding  you)  are  lonesome.  Waweea,  ia  a term  generally  used  to 
express  the  adjective  sense  of  round.  Kwi,  is  the  scalp.  (Weonikwi,  his  scalp.) 
Hence,  weewukwon,  hat;  waweewukwonid,  a w'eorer  of  the  hat;  and  its  plural, 
wawecwukwonidjig,  wearers  of  hats — the  usual  term  applied  to  Europeans,  or  white 
men  generally.  These  examples  go  to  prove,  that  under  every  form  in  which  the 
adjective  can  be  traced,  whether  in  iU  simplest  or  most  compound  state,  it  is 
susceptible  of  numl>er. 

6.  The  numerals  of  the  language  are  converted  into  adverbs  by  the  inflection  WG, 
making  one,  onccy  &c.  Tlie  unit  exists  in  duplicate. 
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Pazliik  : Bazliik 
Ingoot  . . . 

. One,  general  unit  . . 

. One,  arithmetical  unit 

1 Aubeding  . . . 

. Oiicc. 

Neesh  . . . 

. Two 

. Neeshing  . . . 

. Twice. 

Niswee  . . , 

. Three 

. Nissing  . . . 

. Thrice. 

Neewin  . . . 

. Four 

. Neewiug  . . . 

. Four  times. 

Naiinin  . . . 

. Five 

. Nauning  . . . 

. Five  times. 

N'goodwaswa  . 

. Six 

. N'goodwuutehing 

Six  time*. 

Neeshw'auawU.  . 

. Seven 

. NeeshwauUhing 

. Soveii  time*. 

Shwauawe  . . 

. Eight 

. Shwautshing  . 

. Eight  time*. 

Sbongusswc  . . 

Nine 

. Shongutshing 

. Nine  times. 

Midauswa  , . 

Ten 

. Meedaushing  . 

. Ten  times. 

These  decimal 

inflections  can  be  carried 

as  high  as  they  can 

compute  numliers. 

After  reaching  ten,  they  repeat,  ten  and  one,  ten  and  two,  &c.  to  twenty.  Twenty  ia 
a compound  signifying  two  tens,  thirty,  three  tens,  &c.,  a mode  which  ia  carried  up  to 
one  hundred,  NiHaxjnwACK.  Wank  then  becomes  the  word  of  denomination,  com- 
bining with  the  names  of  the  digits,  until  they  reach  a thousand.  Mloaiswack, 
literally  ten  nrxnRKD.  Here  the  terms  twice,  thrice,  &c.  are  prefixed  to  medauswauk, 
till  reaching  ten  thousand.  Medaittcii  meoal'swack,  called  by  the  more  wnithcriy 
hands,  niiigoodwak  dashing  ningoodwak,  oxe  hundred  times  oxe  huxured.  This  is 
the  proljable  extent  of  certain  (omputation  with  the  masses. 

The  count,  however,  i«  carried  on,  by  placing  before  the  term  for  ten  thousand, 
clipped  of  a member,  the  term  nin^^xMlwauk  dusching,  that  is,  one  hundred  times, 
rendering  the  expre.sston,  literally  and  dearly,  one  hundred  thousand.  In  this 
juxtaposition  of  words,  Uie  mental  operation  is  dear. 

Educated  men,  speaking  the  Indian  language,  perceive  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
forwanl  the  numeration  to  one  million,  and  even  a billion,  the  term  for  the  latter  of 
which  is  medauswauk — medau.swack — osue  medauswauk — that  is,  thousand  thou- 
sand by  one  thousand. 

We  have  indicated  how  far  it  is  thought  the  masses  can  realize  this  scheme,  hut 
regard  this  doubtful  in  ndation  to  any  fixed  sum  of  money. 

The  terms  first,  xiTTUM,'  and  last,  ishkwaudj,  are  freely  and  definitely  used  in 
conversation. 


' I foaoii  th«  first  word  in  tlie  Hebrew  bible  (bcrcsbitb)  bad  its  eqainlcnt  id  this  tongue  in  tbe  term 
Wi«Ub>kiid-  Tbe  mesning  of  this  is  cxsctlj  (be  same,  bat  the  exsoiplos  will  serve  to  ebow  bow  widely  tbe 
two  Ungoages  gr-nenlly  differ  in  tbeir  soumls  of  derivstive  words. 
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§5.  Naturk  and  Principles  or  the  Pronoun;  — 

1.  dihtluciion  into  preformatiee  and  8\dtformatU>&  Permncd  Pronoinut.  The 

dintinctiuH  of  an  induaive  and  ejxlaHice  form  in  the  numlier  of  Ow  fir$i  person 
pinrat.  2.  Mu/fijkationa  of  the  j^^^onal  pronouna  to  imjdy  exUttneef  indid- 
dtuditpy  pottacMton^  ostnerahip,  poeitUm,  and  other  accidents.  3.  DtcJeimon  of 
pronouns  to  answer  iJic  purpose  of  the  auxiliary  xerhs.  4.  i^uhformaiivesy  how 
employed  to  mark  the  persons.  5.  Relatiee  jrronouns  considered ; their  applica- 
tUm  to  the  cansatice  verbs.  G.  Pcmonstralire  ^)rowou««/  their  sejHiration  into 
two  classes^  animates  anti  inanimates.  Examples  of  their  use.  7.  Oetieric 
conclusions. 

1.  Pronouns  arc  buried,  if  we  may  w)  say,  in  tlie  structure  of  the  verb.  In  tracing 
them  back,  to  their  primitive  forma,  through  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  modificatiuna 
wliieh  they  as.sumc  in  connexion  with  the  verb,  substantive,  and  adjective,  it  will 
facilitate  analysis  to  group  them  into  preformative  and  subformative  cla8.‘*es ; terms  which 
have  alremly  been  mode  use  of,  and  which  include  the  pronominal  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
They  admit  of  the  further  distinction  of  separable  and  inseparable.  By  separable  ia 
intended  those  forms  which  have  a moaning  by  themselves,  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  the  inflective  and  subformativc  pronouns,  and  pronominal  particles;  significant 
only  in  connexion  with  anotlier  word. 

Of  the  first  class  arc  the  personal  pronouns  Nee  (I),  Kee  (Thou),  and  Wee,  or  0, 
(He  or  she.)  They  arc  declined,  to  form  the  plural  persons,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

I . . . . Nee.  Mine  or  my  . Necn.  We,  I and  you  or  ye  . . Keen  owind.  (in.) 

Our « « 

We,  I,  and  not  you  or  ye  Ncen  owind.  (ex.) 


Our « « 

Thou  . . Kce.  Thine  or  thy.  Keen.  Ye Keen  owau. 

Your “ ** 

He  or  she  Wee  or  0.  His  or  hers.  Ween.  They Ween  owau. 


Their « « 

Here  the  plural  of  the  possessive  mine,  or  my,  in  the  inclusive,  is  made  by  k the 
pronominal  sign  of  the  second  person,  and  the  usual  substantive  inflection  in  win,  with 
a terminal  D.  The  letter  o is  a mere  connective,  without  meaning.  The  exclusive 
form  diflVrs  from  it  solely  in  having  the  pronominal  sign  of  the  first  person  in  the 
initial  syllable. 
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Tlio  Hocond  person  is  rendered  plural  by  the  particle  AU,  instead  of  wiK.  This 
particle  appears  to  be  derivative  from  the  verb  jeau,  and  is  a general  personal  plural. 
The  pronominal  sign  of  the  third  person,  w,  prefixed  to  it,  U governed  by  that  of  the 
second  person  K. 

The  third  person  has  its  plunil  in  the  common  of  w,  in  the  find  and  third  syllable. 

The  double  plural  of  the  first  person,  of  which  both  the  rule  and  examples  have 
been  incidentally  given  in  the  remarks  on  the  substantive,  is  one  of  those  peculiarities 
of  the  language,  which  may,  perhaps,  ser\'e  to  aid  in  a comparison  of  it  with  other 
dialecto,  kindred  and  foreign.  As  a mere  conventional  agreement  for  denoting  whether 
the  jjerson  oddresseil  lx*  included  or  excluded,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  advantage  to 
the  language.  It  enables  the  s{>eukcr,  by  (he  change  of  a single  consonant  in  the  first 
syllahle,  to  make  a full  and  clear  discrimination,  and  relieves  the  narration  from  douhU 
and  ambiguity,  where  doubts  and  ambiguity  would  otherwise  oAen  exist.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  by  accumulating  distinctions,  it  loads  the  memory  with  gnuninatical  forms, 
and  opens  a door  for  improprieties  of  speech.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  inconveniences 
in  the  use  of  a general  plural.  But  in  the  Indian  it  would  produce  confu.*>ion.  And 
it  is,  perhaps,  to  that  cautious  desire  of  personal  du«criminatiun  which  is  so  apparent 
in  Ute  stnicture  of  the  language,  that  w*c  should  look  for  the  reason  of  the  duplicate 
forms  of  this  wonl.  Once  established,  however,  and  both  Uic  distinction  and  the 
neci*ssity  of  a constant  and  strict  attention  to  it,  arc  very  obvious  and  striking.  How 
shall  he  address  the  deity?  If  he  say,  “ouii  fatiieu  who  art  is  heaven*,”  the  inclusive 
form  of  “our”  makes  the  Almighty  one  of  (he  family.  If  he  use  tlie  exclusive 
form,  it  throws  him  out  of  the  family,  and  may  embrace  every’  living  lx*ing  but  the 
deity.  This  question  occasioned  a gixx!  deal  of  discusi<ion  while  it  was  considered 
as  a pundy  philological  question,  and  led  to  the  discovery'  that  there  was  a general 
term  for  father,  which  avoided  the  difficulty.  The  term  WAiteESfiGOTCX,  signifying 
r.\TiiER  or  ALL,  or  Universal  Father,  seemed  precisely  the  word  wanted;  hut  it  was 
throwing  the  object  in  so  general  a relation,  that  philosophy  only  appeared  satisfied 
witli  it 

In  practice,  however,  I found  the  question  to  he  cut  short  by  natives  who  had 
embraced  Christianity.  It  lias  appeared  to  them,  that  by  the  use  of  either  of  the 
foraguing  tenns,  the  Deity  would  be  thrown  into  too  remote  and  general  a relation 
to  them;  and  I obsened  that  in  prayer  they  placed  him  at  (he  head  of  the  family, 
and  invariably  addressed  him  by  the  concrete  term  of  No.oa,  my  father,  Bs  being  the 
raxlix  for  father. 

The  other  |XT»onal  pronouns  undergo  some  peculiar  changes,  when  employed  as 
prefurmatives  before  nouns  and  verbs,  which  it  is  important  to  remark.  In  c<imjx)und 
words  the  mere  signs  of  tlie  first  and  second  pronouns,  n and  k,  ore  employed.  The 
use  of  WEES  is  limited,  and  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  U generally  indicated 
by  the  sign,  a 
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2.  The  particle  SUH,  added  to  the  complete  forms  of  the  disjuuctivc  pronouns, 
imparts  a verbal  sense  to  them,  and  appears,  in  this  instance,  to  be  a sueecdaneum  for 
the  substantive  verb.  Thus,  nceii,  I,  becomes  neensuh,  it  is  I.  Keen,  thou,  becomes 
keensuli,  it  is  thouj  and  ween,  he  or  she;  weensuh,  it  is  he  or  she.  This  particle  may 
be  also  added  to  the  plural  forms, 

Kceuowind  suh  . . . . It  is  we  (in.) 

Neenowind  suli  . . . . It  is  we  (ex.) 

Keenowau  suh  «...  It  is  yc  or  you. 

Weenowau  suh  ....  It  is  they. 

If  the  word  ait.vii  be  substituted  for  sen,  a set  of  adverbial  phraser  is  formed. 

Neen  aiUdi  . , Mine  only.  Neon  aitah  wind  . We,  us,  or  ours  (ex.) 

Keen  aitah  . . Thine  only.  Keen  aitah  wind  . We,  or  ours  (in,) 

Keen  aitah  wau  . . 5Tc,  you,  or  yours. 

Ween  aitah  . . Ilia  or  hers  only.  Ween  aitah  wau  , They,  them,  theirs,  &c. 

In  like  manner  nittux  first,  and  uuikwaudj  last,  give  rise  to  the  following  arrange- 


ment of  the  pronoun:  — 

Nee  nittum  I first, 

Kee  nittum You  or  thou  first 

Wee  nittum He  or  she  first 

Kee  nittum  ewind We  first  (in.) 

Nee  nittum  ewind We  first  (ex.) 

Kee  nittum  cw'au Yc  or  you  first 

Wee  nittum  ewau They  first. 

ISHKWAUDJ. 

Nee  nishkwaudj I last 

Kee  nishkwaudj Thou  last 

Wee  nishkwaudj He  or  she  la.st. 

Keenowind  ishkwaudj We  last  (in.) 

Necdowind  ishkwaudj We  last  (ex.) 

Keenowau  ishkwaudj  .....  Ye  or  you  last. 
Weenowau  ishkwaudj They  last. 


The  disjunctive  forms  of  the  pronoun  are  also  sometimes  preserved  before  verba  and 
adjectives. 

Neezhika.  I alone,  (an.) 

Nee  neezliika I alone. 

Kee  neezhika Thou  alone. 

Woe  neezhika He  or  she  alone. 
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Koonowind  neczhika Wc,  or  hr,  or  ours  alone  (in.) 

Ncenowind  iioezhika We,  us,  or  oura  alone  (ex.) 

Keenowau  neezliika Ye,  or  ^ou,  or  youns  alone. 

Wecnownu  ncczhika They,  them,  or  theirs  alone. 

To  give  tbctio  expreaaiona  a verlMil  form,  the  verb  lEAtr,  with  ita  pronominal  inodifi* 
cutions,  muHt  be  aiiporadded.  For  instance,  I ax  atone,  Ac.  is  thus  rendered : — 

Nee  neozhika  nindicau  ...  I am  alone  . . . Plural,  aumin. 

Kee  neezhika  keedicau  . . . Thou  art  alone  . , “ aum. 

Wee  neezhika  iicau  . . . . He  or  she  is  alone  wug. 

In  the  subjoined  examples,  the  noun  ow,  body,  is  changed  to  a verb,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  broad  vowel  au,  changing  ow  to  AfW,  which  last  takes  the  letter  d 
Ijefore  it  when  the  pronoun  is  prefixed. 

I am  a man Nee  nin  dauw. 

Thou  art  a man  ....  Keen  ke  dauw. 

He  is  a man Ween  ah  weeh. 

We  are  men  (in.)  . . . Ke  dauw  wemin. 

We  are  men  (ex.)  . . . Ne  dauw  we  min. 

Ye  arc  men Ke  dauw  min. 

They  are  men  ....  Weenawan  ah  wee  wug. 

In  the  translation  of  these  expressions  “man”  is  used  as  synonymous  with  person. 
If  the  specific  term  i.vinr  ha<l  been  introduced  in  the  original,  the  meaning  thereby 
conveyed  would  be,  in  this  particular  connexion,  I am  a man,  w'ith  respect  to  courage, 
&c.,  in  opposition  to  effeminacy.  It  would  not  be  simply  declarative  of  ooriKjreal 
existence,  but  of  existence  in  a particular  state  or  condition. 

In  the  following  phrases,  the  inodifietl  forms,  or  the  signs  only,  of  the  pronouns 
are  used : — 

NV  debaiudnun I own  it. 

Ke  debaindaun Thou  ownst  it 

0 debaindaun  He  or  she  owns  it 

No'  debaindaum-in  ....  Wc  own  it  (ex.) 

Ke  delmindaun-in  ....  We  own  it  (in.) 

Ke  debnindaum-ewau  ...  Ye  own  it 
0 debaindaum-ewau  . . . They  own  it. 

These  examples  are  cited  as  exhibiting  Ibe  manner  in  which  the  prefixed  and  pre- 
formativc  pronouns  are  employed,  both  in  their  full  and  contracted  forms.  To  denote 
possession,  nouns  specifying  the  things  possessed  arc  required  to  be  named  ; and,  what 
would  not  be  anticipated,  had  not  full  examples  of  this  species  of  declension  l>eeu  given 
in  another  place,  the  purposes  of  distinction  arc  not  effected  by  a simple  change  of  the 
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pronoun,  I to  mine,  &c.,  but  by  a suBrorraative  inflection  of  the  noc.v,  which  is  thus 
made  to  have  & reflective  operation  upon  the  pronoun-«peaker.  It  is  believed  that 
suflicient  examples  of  this  rule,  in  all  the  modifications  of  inflection,  have  Ijcen  given 
under  tlic  bead  of  tho  substantive.  But  as  the  substantives  employed  to  elicit  these 
moilificatiuns  were  exclusively  specific  in  their  meaning,  it  may  be  proper  here,  in 
further  illustration  of  an  important  principle,  to  present  a generic  substantive,  under 
these  compound  forms. 

I liavG  selected  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  primitives.  — Ie-au'  is  tho  abetract  term 
for  existing  matter.  It  is  in  the  animate  form.  Its  inanimate  com*si>ondent  is  ie-ee'. 
These  arc  two  important  roots ; and  they  are  found,  in  combination,  in  a very  great 
numlfcr  of  derivative  words.  It  will  be  sufficient  here,  to  show  their  connexion 
with  the  pronoun  in  the  production  of  a clas.s  of  terms  in  very  general  use. 


Mink,  Animate  Forms. 


Ohjedive. 


ObjfcUtx. 


Singular. 

Nin  did  aum  . . Mine. 

Ke  did  aum  . . Thine. 

0 die  aumuu  . . His  or  hers. 


Plural. 
Nin  die  auininnuii 
Kc  die  auminaun 
Kc  did  aumewau . 
O did  aumewAun  . 


Ours  (ex.) 
Ours  (in.) 
Yours. 
Theirs. 


Mine,  Inanimate  Forms. 


Singular, 

Nin  die  cem  . . Mine. 

Ke  did  eem  . . Thine. 

O die  eem  . . . His  or  hers. 


Plural. 

Nin  die  eeminaun  . Ours  (ex.) 
Kc  did  oeminaum  . Ours  (in.) 
Ke  did  eemcwau  . . Yours. 

0 die  eemewau  . . Theirs. 


In  these  forms  the  noun  is  singular  throughout.  To  render  it  plural,  os  well  os  the 
pronoun,  the  appropriate  general  plurals,  UG  and  i*N,  or  IG  and  IN,  must  be  super* 
added.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  making  these  additions,  ^‘that  the  plural 
inflection  to  inanimate  nouns  (which  have  no  objective  case)  forms  the  objective  case 
to  animates,  which  have  no  number  in  the  third  jHjrson.”  The  particle  UN,  therefore, 
which  is  the  appropriate  plural  for  the  inanimate  nouns  in  these  examples,  is  only  the 
objective  mark  of  the  animate.  ' 

The  plural  of  I is  kaun;  the  plural  of  thou  and  he,  wau.  But,  as  these  inflections 
would  not  coalesce  smoothly  with  the  possessive  inflections,  the  connective  vowels, 
I and  E,  are  prefixed,  making  the  plural  of  I,  inacn,  and  of  thou,  ewac. 

If  we  strike  from  these  declensions  the  radix,  ie,  leaving  its  animate  and  iuauimate 
forms,  AU  and  ee,  and  adding  the  plural  of  the  noun,  we  shall  then,  — taking  the 
Pt.  II.  — 02 
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ANIMATS  declension  ns  an  instnnee^have  the  following  fonnula  of  the  pronominal 
declensiona : — 


PrODOPD, 

singulkT. 

Plnco  of 
Utc  Nooo. 

Focbcmitc 

Iufl«ctioo. 

ObjcctlTO 

lofli.'ctioa 
to  ib«  Noun 
uogular. 

OMincrtive 

Vowel. 

Plural 
lo&cctbn 
of  tbe 
Pronoun. 

ObjocUve 
InfU'clttxn 
of  the  Noun 
plural. 

Ploml  of 
the  Noun. 

Ne  . . . 

— 

aum 



i 

iiaun 



'g- 

Ke  . . . 

— 

aum 

— 

e 

wau 

— 

g- 

0 

— 

aum 

un. 

0.  . . . 

— 

aum 

— 

c 

wau 

n. 

To  render  the  formula  of  general  use,  six  variatiouH  (five  in  addition  to  the  above) 
of  the  possessive  inflection  arc  required,  corresjionding  to  the  six  classes  of  substantives, 
whereby  aum  would  be  changed  to  aim,  eem,  iin,  om,  and  oom,  conformably  to  the 
examples  of  the  vowel  sounds  heretofore  given  in  treating  of  the  substantive.  The 
objective  inflection  would  also  lx*  sometimes  changed  to  ken,  and  sometimes  to  oan. 

3.  Having  thus  indicated  the  mo<lc  of  distinguishing  the  person,  number,  relation, 
and  gender  — or  what  is  deemed  its  technical  equivalent,  i.  e.,  the  mutations  words 
undergo,  not  to  mark  the  distinctions  of  sex,  but  the  presence  or  absence  of  vitalitt, 
I shall  now  atlvert  to  the  inflections  which  the  pronouns  take  for  tense,  or  rather,  to 
form  the  auxiliary  verbs,  have,  had,  shall,  will,  may,  &c., — a vciy  curious  and  important 
principle,  and  one  which  clearly  demonstrates  that  this  part  of  s|>eech  has  not  escaped 
the  transforming  genius  of  the  languajre.  Xot  only  are  the  three  great  modifications  of 
time  accurately  marked  in  the  verbal  forms  of  the  Chippewas,  but,  by  the  inflection 
of  the  pronoun,  they  arc  enabled  to  indicate  some  of  the  oblique  tenses,  and  thereby 
to  conjugate  their  verbs  with  accuracy  and  precision. 

The  particle  CEE  (G  hard),  added  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons  singular  of 
the  present  tense,  changes  them  to  the  perfect  past,  rendering  I,  thou,  he,  I did — have 
— or  had.  Thou  didst — hast — or  hadst,  He  or  she  did — have — or  had.  If  gah  be 
substituted  for  GEE,  the  first  future  tense  is  formed,  and  the  perfect  past  added  to  the 
first  future  forms  the  conditional  future.  As  the  eye  may  prove  an  auxiliary  in  the 
comprehension  of  forms  which  are  not  familiar,  the  following  tabular  arrangement  of 
them  is  presented : — 

First  Perwn  — I. 


Nin  gee I did — have — had. 

Nin  gall I shall — will. 

Nin  gah  gee ....  I shall  have — will  have. 
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Secoftd  Awn— Thou. 


Ke  gee Thou  — hast — hadst. 

Kc  gah Thou  sholt — wilt. 

Kc  goh  gee  ....  Thou  shalt  have — wilt  have. 

Third  Arson — He  or  She. 

0 gee lie  or  she  did — have — had. 

0 gah He  or  she  did — have— liad. 

0 gah  gee  ....  He  or  she  shall  have— will  have. 


The  present  and  imperfect  temse  of  the  potential  mood  is  formed  by  dau,  and  the 
perfect  by  gee  sulTixed,  as  in  other  instances. 

First  Ar«on— I. 

Nin  dau I may — can,  Ac. 

Nin  dau  geo.  . . . 1 may  have — can  have,  &c, 

^Second  l\rson — Tuou. 


Ke  dau Thou  mayst — canst,  kc. 

Kc  dau  gee  . . , . Thou  mayat  have — canst  have,  &c. 

ThinI  Araon — Hr.  or  She. 

0 dau lie  or  she  may— can,  &c. 

0 dau  gee  ....  Ho  or  she  may  have— can  have,  &c. 


In  conjugating  the  verbs  through  the  plural  persons,  the  singular  terms  for  the 
pronoun  remain,  and  they  are  rendered  plural  by  a retrcwpcctive  action  of  the 
pronominal  inflections  of  the  verb.  In  this  manner,  tlie  pronoumverb  auxiliary  baa 
a general  application,  and  the  necessity  of  double  forms  is  avoided. 

4.  The  preceding  observations  arc  confinc<l  to  the  pro-formative  or  prefixed 
pronouns.  The  iiise|Mmible  suflixed  or  sub-formative  are  as  follows:  — 


Yaun  . . 

My. 

Yun  . . . 

Thy, 

Id  or  d . . 

Ilis  or  her*. 

Yaung  . . 

Our  (ex.) 

Yung  . . 

Our  (in.) 

Yaig , . . 

Y'our. 

Waud  . . 

Their. 

DIoitiz 
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Tliesc  pronouns  arc  exclusively  employed  as  suffixes;  and  as  suHixes  to  the  descrip- 
tive substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs.  Both  the  rule  and  examples  have  been  stated 
under  the  head  of  the  substantive  and  adjective.  Their  application  to  the  verb  will 
be  sliown  as  wo  proceed. 

5.  Relative  Pronouns.  In  a language  which  provides  for  the  distinctions  of  person, 
by  particles  prefixed  or  suffixed  to  the  verb,  it  will  scarcely  bo  expected  that  se{>arate 
and  independent  relative  pronouns  should  exist:  or  if  such  arc  to  bo  found,  their  use 
as  separate  parts  of  speecli  must,  it  will  have  been  anticipated,  be  quite  limited ; 
limited  to  simple  interre^atory  forms  of  expression,  and  not  applicable  to  the  indicative 
or  declarator^’.  Such  will  be  found  to  be  the  fact,  in  the  language  under  review.  And 
it  will  be  perceived  from  the  subjoined  examples,  (bat  in  all  instances  requiring  the 
relative  pronoun  who,  other  than  the  simple  interrogatoiy  forms,  this  relation  is 
indicated  by  the  inflections  of  the  verb  or  adjective,  &c.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  declension  of  the  separate  pronoun,  convs|)onding  to  whose  and  wuoji. 

The  word  ahwaxain  may  be  said  to  lie  uniformly  employed  in  the  sense  of  who, 
under  the  limitations  we  have  mentioned.  For  instance:  — 

Who  is  there? Ahwanain  e-mah  ai*aud? 

Who  spoke? Ahwanain  kau  keegidood? 

Who  told  you?  ....  Ahwanain  kau  weendumoak? 

Who  arc  you  ? Ahwanain  iuu  we  yun  ? 

Who  sent  you?  ....  Ahwanain  wnynonik? 

Who  is  your  father?.  . . Ahwanain  ki^? 

Who  did  it? Ahwanain  kau  todung? 

Whose  dog  is  it?  . . . . Ahw'anaiu  wai  dyid? 

Whose  pipe  is  that?.  , . Anwonnin  dbpwaugunid  cn-en? 

Whwic  lodge  is  it?  . , . Ahwanain  wai  weegewomid? 

Whom  do  you  seek?.  , . Ahwanain  nain  dau  wau  bumud? 

Whom  have  you  here?  . . Ahwanain  oh  omau  Ai  au  waud? 

Not  the  slightest  variation  is  made  in  these  phrases,  between  who,  whoso,  and  whom. 

Should  we  wish  to  change  the  interrogative,  ainl  to  say,  he  who  is  there;  he  who 
spoke ; he  who  (old  you,  &c.,  the  separable  ix*rsoual  pronoun  ween  (he)  must  !>e  used 
in  lieu  of  the  relative,  and  the  following  forms  will  be  elicited:  — 

Ween,  kau  unndnik  ....  lie  (who)  sent  you. 

Ween,  kau  geedood He  (who)  s|X)ke. 

Ween,  Ai-aud  e-mah  ....  He  (who)  is  there. 

Ween,  kau  weendumoak  ...  He  (who)  told  you. 

AVeen,  kau  to  dung He  (who)  did  it,  &c. 

If  we  object  that  in  these  forms  there  is  no  longer  the  relative  pronoun  w*ho  the 
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Ben»e  being  simply,  he  sent  you,  he  spoke,  Ac.,  it  is  replied,  that  if  it  be  intended  to  say 
only,  he  sent  you,  &c.,  and  not  ho  who  sent  you,  &c.,  tlie  following  forms  are  used: — 
Kc  gee  unndnig  ...  lie  (sent)  you. 

AinnOzhid He  (sent)  me. 

AinnOnaud Ho  (sent)  him,  &c. 

leau  e-mau He  is  there. 

Ke  ^edo He  spoke. 

Ke  w’eendumaug  . . He  told  you. 

Ke  to  dum  .....  Ho  did  it 

We  reply  to  thw  answer  of  the  native  speaker,  that  the  particle  kau  prefixed  to  a 
verb,  denotes  the  past  teiifw? ; that  in  the  former  series  of  tenns  in  which  this  iwirticle 
appears,  the  verbs  are  in  the  perfect  indicative ; and  in  the  latter  fonn  they  are  in  the 
present  indicative,  marking  the  difieronce  only  between  sent  and  send,  spoke  and 
SPEAK,  &c.  And  that  there  is  aU^^lutely  no  relative  pronoun  in  either  scries  of  terms. 
Wc  further  observe  that  the  personal  pronoun  ween,  prefi.xed  to  the  first  set  of  terms, 
may  be  prefixed,  with  cnjual  propriety,  to  the  second  set  \ and  that  its  use  or  disuse  is 
perfectly  optional  with  the  speaker,  as  he  may  vrish  to  give  additional  energy  or 
emphasis  to  the  exprcHsion. 

We  now  wisli  to  apply  the  principle  thus  elicited,  to  verbs  causative,  and  to  other 
compound  terras;  to  the  adjective  verbs,  for  instance;  and  to  the  other  verbal 
compound  expressions  in  w'hich  the  objective  and  the  nominative  persons  arc  incor- 
porated AS  a part  of  the  verb,  and  arc  not  prefixes  to  it.  This  may  be  shown  in  the 
causative  verb,  TO  make  iiapit. 

Mainwaindumeid  . . . He  (who)  makes  me  happy. 

Mainw’ainduratuk  ...  Ho  (who)  makes  thee  happy. 

Muiuwaindiimeaud  ...  He  (who)  makes  niM  happy. 

Mainwaindumeinung  , , lie  (who)  makes  US  happy,  (in.) 

MainwaindumUyaug  . . He  (who)  makes  us  happy,  (ex.) 

Mainwaindumeinaig  . . He  (who)  makes  te  or  you  happy. 

Mainwalndumeigowaud  . He  (who)  makes  them  happy. 

And  so  the  fonns  might  be  continued  throughout  all  the  objective  persons  — 

Mainwaindumegun  . . . Thou  (who)  makest  me  happy,  &c. 

The  basis  of  these  compounds  is  minko,  good,  and  Ai.vDUM,  the  mind.  Hence  min- 
waindum,  he  happy.  The  adjective  in  this  connexion  cannot  bo  translated  “good,” 
hut  its  effect  upon  the  noun  is  to  denote  that  state  of  the  mind  which  is  at  rest  with 
itself.  The  first  change  from  this  simple  compound  is  to  give  the  adjective  a verbal 
form;  and  this  is  effected  by  a permutation  of  the  vowels  of  the  first  syllable  — a 
rule  of  very  extensive  application  — and  by  which,  in  the  present  instance,  the  phrase 
UE  nAPFY  is  changed  to  he  makes  nArrr,  (mainwaindum.)  The  next  step  is  to  add 
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the  suHix  i>ersonal  pronouns,  id,  ik,  nud,  &c.,  rendering  the  expressions  he  makes  me 
happv,  &c.  But  in  adding  these  increments,  the  vowel  E is  thrown  l>etwecn  the 
adjective  verb  and  the  pronoun  suffixed,  making  the  expression,  not  mainwaindumyuu, 
but  mainwaindumeyun.  Generally  the  vowel  e,  in  this  situation,  is  a connective,  or 
introiUiC(Hl  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  And  those  who  mainhtiii  that  it  is  here 
employed  as  a {)orsonal  pronoun,  and  that  the  relative  who  is  implied  by  the  final 
inflection,  overlook  the  inevitable  mference,  that  if  the  marked  c stands  for  me  in  the 
first  phrase,  it  must  stand  for  thee  in  the  second,  he  in  the  third,  us  in  the  fourth,  &c. 
As  to  the  meaning  and  office  of  the  final  inflections  id,  ik,  &c.,  whatever  they  may  in 
nn  involuted  sense  imply,  it  is  quite  clear,  by  turning  to  the  list  of  suffixed  i»ersonal 
pronouns,  and  aximate  plur-VLS,  that  they  mark  the  persons  I,  thou,  he,  &c.j  we,  ye, 
they,  &c. 

Take,  fi>r  example,  minwaimluineigowaud.  lie  (who)  makes  them  happy.  Of  this 
com(M>und,  minwaimlum,  ns  before  shown,  signifies  he  hakes  happy.  But  as  the  verb 
is  in  the  singular  number,  it  implies  that  but  one  person  is  made  happy,  and  the 
suffixed  pcrsoual  pronouns  singular  murk  the  di.stinctions  between  he,  thee,  and  he, 
or  him. 

Minwaiiulutti-e-ig  is  the  verb  plural,  and  implies  that  several  persons  are  made 
happy ; and,  in  like  manner,  the  suffixed  peomnal  pronouns  plural  mark  the  distinc- 
tions between  we,  ye,  they,  &c.  For  it  is  a rule  of  (he  language,  that  a strict 
concordance  must  exist  between  the  numlier  of  the  verb  and  the  numlicr  of  the 
pronoun.  The  termination  of  the  verb  consc»iuen(ly  always  indicates  whether  there 
lie  one  or  many  objects,  to  which  its  enorg}’  is  directed.  And  as  animate  verlis  can 
lie  applied  only  to  aniiuute  objects,  the  numerical  inflections  of  the  verb  are  under- 
stood to  mark  the  numi>er  of  persons.  But  this  number  is  indiscriminate,  and  leavea 
the  SENSE  vague,  until  the  pronominal  suffixes  arc  superndded.  Those  who,  therefore, 
contend  for  (he  sen.se  of  the  relative  pronoun  “ who’*  being  given  in  the  last-mentioned 
phra.«iS  and  all  phrases  similarly  formed  by  a siiccedancum,  contend  for  something  like 
the  following  form  of  translation : He  makes  them  happy  — him ; or  him  (who)  he 

makes  them  hajipy. 

The  e<|uivalent  for  what,  is  Waigonain. 


What  do  you  %vant?  . 
What  have  you  lost?  . 
What  do  you  look  for? 
What  is  this?  . . . 
What  will  you  have?  . 
What  detained  you?  . 
What  arc  you  making? 
What  have  you  there? 


Waigonain  wau  iauyun. 

Waigonain  kau  wanelbyun. 
Woi^nain  nain  dahw'aubundahmuu. 
Waigonain  ewinoin  maundun. 
Waigonain  kau  iauyun. 

Waigonain  kau  oondalime  egoyun. 
Waigonain  waizhetdyun. 

Waigonain  e-mau  iauyun. 
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T!io  UM*  of  this  |m^noiin,  like  that  of  the  prcccKlin^,  ap|)oan<  to  Ix^  coutiued  to  Hitiiplc 
interrogative  ftinna.  The  word  auneex,  which  RometimcH  supplies  its  place,  or  is  use<l 
for  want  of  the  pronoun  which,  is  an  adverb,  and  has  considerable  latitude  of  meaning. 
Most  commonly  it  may  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  for  now  — in  what  manner,  or 
at  Avhat  time. 

What  do  you  aay? Annccn  akceddyun. 

Wimt  do  you  call  this?  ....  Aunoen  aizlieneekaudahmun  muutiduii  (i.) 

What  ails  you? Auneeii  aiu  diiyim. 

What  is  your  name? Auncen  dizheekauzoyun. 

Which  do  you  mean  ? this  or  that  (an.)  Aiineen  ah-ow  ainud  woh-ow  gamau  ewaidde. 
Which  do  you  mean  ? this  or  that  (in.)  Auneen  eh-eu  ewaidiimun  oh-oo  gamau  ewaidde. 
Which  boy  do  you  mean?  . . . Auneen  ah-ow*aimid. 

By  atlding  to  this  word  the  particle  de,  it  is  converted  into  an  adverb  of  place,  and 
may  be  rendered  wiikhb. 

Where  do  you  dwell  ? Auueende  aindauyun. 

Where  is  your  son  ? Auncende  ke  gwiss. 

Where  did  you  ace  him  ? . . . . Auueende  ke  waubumud. 

Wlicre  did  you  see  it? Auncende  ke  waubumdumun. 

Whore  are  you  going? Auncende  ozhauyun. 

Where  did  you  come  from?  . . . Auncende  ka  oonjocbaiiyun. 

Where  is  your  pipe  ? Auncende  ke  ddpwaugun. 

Where  is  your  gun  ? Auncende  ke  baushkizzigun. 

By  a still  further  modification,  it  is  rendered  an  adverb  of  inquiry  of  the  cause  or 
motive. 

Why  do  you  do  so? Auneeshweeu  eb  eu  to  dumun. 

Why  do  you  say  so? Auneeshweeu  eb  cu  ckeedoyun. 

Why  are  you  angry  ? Auneeshween  nishkoudizzeyun. 

Why  will  you  depart? Auneeshween  wee  mahjaw’yun. 

Why  will  3'ou  not  depart?  . . . Auneeshween  mnhjaiiscowain. 

Why  have  you  come? Auneeshween  kc  pci'zhauyiin. 

Tell  me  why? Wcendiimowishin  aunwshweon. 

Wherefore  is  it  so? Auneeshween  eh-eu  izzhcwaibuk  (in.) 

Wherefore  did  you  strike  him?  . . Auneeshween  kc  pukketniwud. 

6.  Demonstrative  pronouns  arc  either  animate  or  inanimate,  and  may  be  arranged 
as  follows : — 

Animate.  Inanimate, 

{Mau-bum  (impersonal)  . . . Maun-<lun  (inanimate  proper). 

Wob-ow  (personal) Ob-oo  (inatumate  and  (xmventional). 
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That  . Ah^jw Eh.eii. 

These  . Mau-mig Mau-min. 

f Igs!u  (personal) In-eu  (inanimate  proper). 

Tiioftc  \ 

I 0-goo  imi>er»onal) 0-noo  (inanimate  conventional). 

These  words  are  not  always  used  merely  to  ascertain  the  object,  but  ofien,  perhaps 
when  the  object  is  present  to  the  sight,  have  a substantive  meaning,  and  are 
used  without  the  noun.  It  creates  no  uncertainty,  if  a man  be  standing  at  some 
distance,  to  say,  Ah-ow,  or  if  a canoe  be  lying  at  some  distance,  to  say,  Eh-cu ; the 
meaning  is  clearly,  that  j^fcrson,  or  that  conoe,  whether  the  noun  be  addend  or  not.  Or 
if  there  be  two  animate  objecta  standing  t<^*ther,  or  two  inanimate  objects  lying 
together,  the  words  maumig  (a)  or  maumin  (i),  if  they  be  near,  or  ig*cn  (a),  or  in-cu 
(i),  if  they  be  distant,  ore  w|ually  expressive  of  the  materiality  of  the  objects,  as  well 
as  their  relative  position.  Under  other  circumstances,  the  noun  would  be  rc<iuircd,  as 
where  two  animate  objects  of  diverse  character,  a man  and  a horse,  for  instance,  were 
standing  near  each  other ; or  a cruioe  and  a package  of  goods  were  lying  near  each 
other.  And,  in  fact,  under  all  circumstances,  the  noun  may  be  used  after  the  demon- 
strative pronoun,  w’ithout  violating  any  rule  of  grammar,  altliough  not  without  the 
imputation,  in  many  instances,  of  being  over  formal  and  nnneceasartli/  mimtte,  What 
is  deemed  redundant,  however,  in  oral  use,  and  amongst  a people  who  supply  much  by 
sight  and  gesticulation,  becomes  quite  neccssaiy’  in  writing  the  language;  and  in  the 
following  sentences  the  substantive  is  properly  employe<l  after  the  pronoun. 

This  dog  is  very  lean  .... 

These  dogs  are  very  lean  . . . 

Those  dogs  are  fat 

That  dog  is  fat 

This  is  a handsome  knife  , . . 

These  are  handsome  knives  . . 

Those  are  batl  knives  .... 

Give  me  that  spear 

Give  me  those  spears  .... 

That  is  a fine  lx)y 

Those  are  fine  l>oys ..... 

This  boy  is  larger  than  tliat  . . 

That  is  what  I wanted  . . . 

This  is  the  very  thing  I wanted 

In  some  of  these  expressions,  the  pronoun  combine.^  with  an  a<ljective,  as  in  the 
compound  words,  ineuwaidde,  and  igeuwaidde,  those  yonder  (in.)  and  those  yonder 


Gitshee  bukaukuddoozo  woh-ow  aimemoosh. 
Gitshee  bukaukuddoozowug  o-goo  annemooshiig. 
Ig-cu  anneiuooshug  wceii  in-eewug. 

Ah-ow  auiiemoosh  ween  in-oo. 

Gagait  onishishin  maundun  mokomahn. 

Gagait  wahwinaudj  onoo  mokomahnun. 
Monaududon  in-euwaidde  mokomalinun. 
Moezhishin  eh-eu  almitt. 

Mcezhishin  in-cn  unnewaidde  ahnitlecn. 

Gagait  kwonaudj  ah-ow  kwecwexaiila. 

Gagait  w'aliwiiiaudj  ig-euwaidde  kweewezaiSsug. 
Nahwudj  mindiddo  wah-ou  kweewezai2s  ewaidde 
dush. 

Mcch-cu  wawcauyaumbaun. 

Mce-suh  oh-oo  wau  iauvaumbaun. 
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(in.)  CoinpoundH  wtiich  exhibit  the  full  pronoun  in  coalescence  with  the  adverb 
EWAioDE,  yonder. 

7.  Generic  conclusioiiH. — The  Algonquin  language  is  in  a peculiar  bcuhc  a language 
of  pronouns.  Originally  there  appear  to  have  been  but  three  tenns,  answering  to  the 
three  persona,  I,  thou  or  you,  and  he  or  ahe.  By  these  tenna,  the  speaker  or  actor  U 
clearly  dlKtiiiguiahed ; but  they  convey  no  idea  of  sex,  the  word  for  the  third  person 
in  which  we  should  a«aj»ect  it,  being  strictly  epicene.  In  a class  of  languages  strongly 
transitive,  the  purposes  of  precision  rw|uired  another  class  of  pronouns,  which  should 
be  suffixed  to  the  end  of  verlja,  to  render  the  object  of  the  action  as  certain  as  the 
actor  is.  The  language  Ixdng  without  auxiliary  verbs,  their  place  is  supplied  by  the 
tensal  syllables,  ge,  gab,  and  guh,  which  have  extended  the  original  monosyllables 
into  trUyllables.  This  is  the  first  step  on  the  polysyllahical  ladder.  To  make  the 
suffixed  or  objective  pronouns,  they  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  a principle 
which  they  had  already  applied  to  nouns~nameIy,  the  principle  of  indicating,  by  the 
letters  g or  n added  to  the  plural  terms,  the  two  great  divisions  of  creation,  on  which 
the  whole  grammatical  structure  is  built — namely,  the  genderic  classes  of  living  or 
inert  matter.  As  these  alphalxtical  signs,  g and  n,  could  be  applied  to  the  five 
terminal  vowel  sounds  of  all  nouns  and  all  verbs,  (for  they  must,  to  be  made  plural  or 
conjugated,  l)C  provided  with  terminal  vowels,  where  they  do  not,  wdicn  used  disjunC' 
lively,  exist,)  there  is  naturally  a set  of  five  vital  or  animate  and  five  non-vilal  or 
inanimate  plurals.  Ten  classes  of  nouns  and  ten  clas.'$es  of  verbs  are  thus  formed. 
But  as  the  long  vowels  in  au  and  oan  require  three  more  varieties  of  numerical 
inflation  in  each  of  these  vowels,  the  respective  number  of  plural  terms  is  eight,  and 
the  total  sixteen  — sixteen  modes  of  making  the  plural,  and  sixteen  conjugations  for 
the  verb.  This  is  productive  of  a variety  of  terminal  sounds,  and  ap{)cara  at  the  first 
glance  to  be  confused,  but  the  principle  is  simple  and  easily  rememljered ; so  easily, 
that  a child  need  never  mistake  it.  The  terminal  g or  n of  each  word  denotes  in  all 
positions,  the  two  great  gcndcric  classes  of  nature,  which  arc  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
grammar. 

Allusion  is  hatl  particularly  to  the  Algonquin  language  in  this  observation,  in  which 
this  principle  prevails  without  knowing  certainly  how  far  it  obtains  in  the  other  Indian 
languages  of  North  and  .South  America. 

Agreeably  to  data  furnished  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  regular  plurals  are 
respectively  ag,  eg,  ig,  og,  ug,  and  ain,  een,  in,  on,  un,  with  the  additional  aug,  ceg,  and 
oag,  in  the  vital,  and  aun,  een,  and  oan,  for  the  long  vowels,  in  the  nomvital  class. 
But  two  ideas  arc  gmned  by  these  thirty-two  numerical  inflections,  namely,  that  the 
objects  arc  vital  or  non-vital. 

In  KngUsh,  all  this  purpose  is  answered  by  the  simple  letter  s,  or,  where  euphony 
requires  it,  ea ; in  Latin  by  a single  vowel  or  diphthong ; and  in  Hebrew,  in  all  direct 
Bt.  II  — 53 
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caaoUf  by  the  syllable  im.  So  much  ground  is  travelled  over  by  the  Indian  to  get  bin 
plurals.  The  pure  verba,  the  noun-verbs,  the  adjective  verbs,  and  the  propositional, 
adverbial,  and  compound  terms  and  declensions,  are  made  plural  precisely  as  the  nouns, 
r^ard  being  always  had  to  the  principle  of  euphony,  in  throwing  away  or  adding  a 
letter,  or  giving  precedence  to  an  adjective  inflection.  The  sufBxed  pronouns  are 
required  to  be  put  at  the  end  of  these  plurals,  where  they  will  not  always  coalesce 
without  inserting  them  before  the  sign  of  the  epicene  or  onti-epioene. 

These  suffixed  plural  inflections,  as  before  indicated,  ore  yaun,  yiin,  id,  or  simply  d. 
I,  you,  he,  she;  which  are  changed  to  plurals  personal  by  the  usual  inflections  of  the 
letter  g,  making  them  yaung,  we,  us,  our  (ex.) ; yung,  we,  us,  our  (in.),  and  yaig  for 
yc.  The  vital  particle  are,  is  placed  before  d for  tbe  pronoun  they. 

But  the  speaker  is  not  confined  to  these,  as  the  pronouns  are  made  plural  precisely 
as  the  nouns : he  may  employ,  for  distinction’s  sake,  the  numerical  inflections  aig,  aug, 
eeg,  ig,  og,  oog,  ug,  to  express  the  various  senses  of  wc  (bis),  they,  them,  and  us,  ours, 
theirs.  These  fourteen  suffixed  pronouns  enable  the  speaker  to  designate  the  objective 
transitive  persons,  and  to  designate  the  reflex  action  in  the  first  plural,  which  is 
uniform. 

The  anti-epicene  suffixed  pronouns  for  the  same  persons,  are  nin,  een,  in,  on,  aun, 
un,  mm,  ecm,  im,  om,oam,  um;  with  such  changes  in  their  adjustment  os  usage  and 
the  juxtaposition  of  consonants  have  produced. 


§6.  Pbinciples  op  tue  Verb:  — 

1.  Imluvi  mode  of  grouping  ideas,  2,  CkmercU  characler  of  tconh.  3.  Number  of 
primary  sounds  of  iJte  language.  4.  Its  radically  monosyllaltic  cliarader.  5,  The 
language  unasynOieiic.  G.  Primary  sounds.  7.  Natxire  ihroten  into  two  great 
<dasseSf  merging  ilte  principle  of  gcmler.  Its  rules.  8.  Type  of  barbaric  grammars. 
Vcrfcs  epicene  and  anti-ej^icene.  Five  conjugations  in  each  class,  forttml  by  tlw 
five  epicene  and  five  anti-epiccne  votvels.  9.  BrcadOi  of  this  rule  of  classes. 

1.  The  power  of  analysis  is  not  a faculty  of  the  Indian  mind.  It  considers  pheno- 
mena in  the  gross.  The  sky,  to  which  the  hunter’s  eyes  are  directed,  is  not  regarded 
as  filled  with  the  elements,  air  and  vapour,  light  and  heat,  clouds  and  sunshine  only» 
but  with  concrete  images  of  the  effects  of  these,  upon  each  other.  The  river, 
which  pursues  its  way  through  the  forests,  is  not  simply  regarded  as  a channel  of 
water  moving  rapidly  or  slowly,  deep  or  shallow,  dark  or  bright.  The  rays  of  light 
are  not  described  ns  elementary  pencils ; but  pencils  flashing  upon,  or  reflected  frtim 
objects  on  the  earth’s  surface.  An  animal  is  described  as  possessing  some  peculiar 
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propertle«>,  as  black  or  white;  or  gifted  with  peculiar  looks  or  jwwers,  whether  flying 
in  the  air,  living  u|»on  the  earth,  or.  swimming  in  the  waters.  Sounds  are  descriljed  as 
proceeding  from  the  force  of  winds,  from  a tree,  stone,  or  man  falling  on  the  earth 
from  a stroke  of  thunder;  or  a murmuring  of  leaves  or  waters. 

2.  These  images,  or  ideas,  arc  thrown  upon  the  Indian  mind  in  their  concrete 
forms,  and  Uie  first  attempt  is,  to  express  the  phenomena  by  combined  phnu»es,  which 
shall  embrace  syllubicol  increments  or  alphabetical  signs  of  all  the  phenomena. 
Hence  tlie  terms  of  the  language  arc  comjxiund  and  polysyllabical.  They  aim  to  paint 
ideas.  To  do  this,  however,  itKiuircs  a very’  exact  knowledge  of  the  primary  elements 
of  utterance.  The  ear  must  analyr^)  each  soifnd,  and  recognise  its  distinctive  meanings 
in  words  and  terms,  wherever  they  oa:ur,  and  whatever  may  be  the  juxtaposition  of 
syllables. 

3.  It  has  been  indicated,  that,  with  the  five  %'owel,  there  are  but  thirteen  simple 
eonsunantal  sounds;  that  the  iiumher  of  primary  syllables  is  seventeen,  and  that 
the  number  of  possible  changc.s,  which  these  con  be  made  to  undeigo,  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five.  With  respect  to  this,  we  may  perhaps  require  further  scnitiny, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  but  approximate  in  ita  character.  All  that  is  contended  for,  in 
this  respect,  is,  that  the  number  of  syUnhieal  sounds  is  fixed,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
exceeded,  with  the  natural  powers  of  utterance.  Whatever  be  the  actual  number,  the 
child  soon  learns  to  know  them,  together  with  the  principles  by  which  they  must  be 
used.  The  speaker  gives,  at  all  times,  the  same  meaning  to  the  same  syllable  or 
phrase,  allowing  for  the  throwing  away  of  superfluous  consonants,  when  they  come 
together,  or  for  the  insertion  of  them,  when  the  same  want  of  euphony  requires  them 
to  be  interposed  between  vowels  in  the  compounds. 

4.  ll  is  found  that  the  primary  words,  when  dissected  from  their  appendages,  are 
cliiefly  monosyllabic.  Many  of  the  words  of  its  vocabulary  still  retain  their  character 
of  elementary  brevity,  as  ais,  a shell ; mecn,  a berry ; mong,  a loon ; kaug,  a 
(xircupinc;  waub,  to  sec;  biiz,  to  embark;  peezb,  to  bring;  paup,  to  laugh;  oomb,  to 
lift,  muz,  a moose;  wauzli,  a lair;  waiik,  a fish-roc.  Tlie  Indian  ear  is  very  nice 
in  discriminating  the  pronominal  and  teusal  prefixes  and  the  various  inflections  for 
number,  |)ersou,  ]>lace,  and  other  accidents,  which  conceal  the  radix  both  from  the 
eye  and  ear  of  the  uninitiated,  and  also  in  detecting  the  least  error  in  its  principles 
of  unity. 

5.  The  langiioge  appears  to  be  altogether  sui  generis.  There  Is  nothing  that  has 
the  aspect  of  being  foreign  or  borrowed  — nothing  that  seems  like  the  putting  togetlior 
of  two  plans  of  thought;  nor  the  tracing  of  roots  to  diverse  sources.  The  requirements 
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of  iU  etymology  are  po  plain,  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  grammatical 
concords  are  too  simple  and  unique  to  admit  of  doubt.  Its  principles  are  homogeneous 
and  philosophical:  they  are,  at  all  times,  tnie  to  certain  laws  of  utterance,  of  combi- 
nation, and  of  concords.  The  plan  of  thought,  or  synthesis,  is  a unity : it  is  uniform, 
unique,  and  simple. 

C.  A whoop,  a shout,  or  a hiss,  a cackle,  » guttural  expulsion  of  the  breath,  or  oiiy^ 
other  modification  of  human  sounds,  aided  by  genetiuction,  may  stand,  conventionally 
or  symbolically,  for  an  act  or  expression  of  passion  or  feeling.  But  the  moment  an 
Algonquin  undertakes  articulate  utterance,  by  which  language  is  to  be  represented,  he 
employs  vowel  sounds,  compelled,  as  they  often  are,  to  be  loaded  dowm  with  consonantal 
appendages  difficult  of  utterance.  That  he  should  found  his  grammar  on  these  vowel 
sounds,  with  such  concords  only  ns  are  supplied  by  the  distinctions  of  the  grand 
phenomena  of  organic  and  inorganic  life  around  him,  is  natural ; and  it  should  excite 
no  surprise,  if,  in  carrying  out  these  principles,  ho  is  found  to  have  developed 
philosophical  rules  which  have  esca]>ed  other  nations. 

In  this  inquiry,  it  is  not  a.sked  where  the  language  was  first  spoken,  w'hethcr  in 
Asia,  Polynesia,  or  America,  That  topic  is  ulterior  in  its  im|wrtance.  Wherever 
situated,  he  w'as  evidently  surrounded  by  the  great  phenomena  of  woods,  waters, 
organic  life,  skies,  and  meteoric  displays.  He  was  in  a vast  w'ildcmess  of  plains  and 
forests  — not  in  pent-up  cities,  with  their  thousand  intellectual  artificialities.  This 
is  clear  from  the  phenomena  of  language  alone. 

Complete  utterance,  in  the  organs  of  human  speech,  finds  vent  only  in  the 
independent  open  vowel  sounds  — a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  These  sounds  may  each  run  through 
a scale,  and  are  still  independent;  but  they  require  to  be  propped  up  by  consonants 
the  moment  the  half-utterances  or  short  vowel  sounds  are  to  be  expressed.  The  Ked 
man  has  done  this  by  an  oral  system,  which  he  has  no  books  to  explain,  and  which  he 
is  too  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  orthographical  utterance  implanted  in  his  ear,  to  describe. 
Languages  cannot  l)C  spoken  of  os  inventions.  No  nation  invents  a language,  at  least, 
not  in  any  recognisable  compass  of  yearn.  They  are  a gift,  or  proceed  to  alter  them- 
selves very  slowly  by  the  natural  laws  of  articulation.  To  comprehend  the  principles 
of  these  American  languages,  it  will  facilitate  comparison  to  supjiose  that  the  Indian 
mind  kept  ever  before  it  the  two  grand  kingiloms  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  or 
the  world  of  vital  beings  and  inert  objects.  This  principle  has  already  been  indicated, 
in  the  considerations  brought  forward  on  the  substantive,  the  adjective,  and  the 
pronoun ; but  it  is  not  to  be  over-rated  in  its  importance,  in  relation  to  the  verb : 
for  the  whole  language  is  brought  to  this  test,  and,  whatever  functions  other  parts  of 
spe(‘ch  i>erform,  they  find  the  fulfilment  of  their  powers  in  the  verb. 

7,  In  viewing  the  mass  of  images  and  ideas  Boating  before  the  Indian  mind,  the 
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fir«t  and  mont  generic  grammatical  law  which  it  proposed  os  necessary  to  lx)th  speaker 
and  hearer,  at  all  times,  was  the  separation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  art 
into  two  gn\nd  classes,  which  have  1>een  called  animates  and  inanimates.  In  forming 
these,  the  animal  kingdom  is  obliged  to  surrender  its  proud  claim  to  distinction  above 
vegetable  life ; and,  what  we  should  not,  k priori,  expect  from  barbarism,  even  man 
is  compelled  to  sink  bis  sexuality,  and  take  hU  place,  in  the  grammatical  scale,  beside 
the  bison,  the  wolf,  and  tlie  bear.  Gender  is  sunk  in  vitality,  or  mere  animation. 

To  effect  this  purpose  of  grammatical  concord,  two  consonantal  signs  are  employed 
as  tenninal  letters,  in  designating  the  plurals  of  the  respective  classes,  namely,  G and 
X — the  former  of  which,  added  to  the  terminal  vowel  of  the  word,  renders  it  organic, 
and  the  latter  inoiganic.  These  term.s  correspond  to  the  words  epicinc  and  anti>epicine. 
If  the  word,  in  cither  class,  does  not  terminate  in  a vowel  in  the  singular,  but  a 
consonant,  a vowel  is  required  to  be  added,  and  then  the  nile  carried  out.  This 
principle  has  l>een  so  fully  illustrated,  in  the  oljservatiuns  on  the  substantive,  and  is  so 
regular  and  distinctive,  that  it  forms  the  primary*  integer  U>  graniinalicul  order  in  the 
latiguago.  Not  only  all  the  nouns,  but  all  the  verbs,  obey  it.  By  it,  both  are  funned 
into  ten  dosses,  which  terminate  rc»«pcctivcly  in  iiig,  eeg,  ig,  bg,  tig,  or  Hn,  en,  in,  Gn,  tin. 

By  adopting  the  epicinc  principle,  the  distinction  of  masculine  and  feminine  is  lost 
in  a higher  law  of  concord,  while  the  anti-epicinc  corresponds  to  the  neuter  in  other 
languages.  How  far  this  principle  prevails  in  the  Indian  languages  of  America  cannot 
be  certainly  affirmed  from  the  incompIeteiieBs  of  our  materials.  It  is  absolute,  under 
all  circumstance's,  in  the  various  tongues  of  the  Algonquin  stock ; and  it  is  by  far  the 
most  characteristic  principle  which  has  been  developed,  differing  as  it  does  from  all 
(he  known  modern,  and  (so  far  os  investigated  in  relation  to  this  principle)  ancient 
languages.  The  Hebrew,  to  which  reference  has  so  often  been  made  from  the  time 
of  Grotius,  os  the  probable  parent  language  of  the  American  stocks,  whatever  other 
analogies  it  may  olfer,  has  nothing  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  cart*fully  studied,  and 
the  result  is,  that  so  far  as  its  modem  compounds  can  now  be  traced,  the  distinctions 
of  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter,  arc  preserved.  During  the  epoch  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Gesenius  has  shown,  that  the  pronoun  n£  included  she,  and  that  the  term  for  young 
man  and  young  woman  was  the  same.  It  therefore  becomes  important  to  philolc^, 
in  seeking  grammatical  forms  in  order  to  illustrate  the  topic  of  origin,  to  direct  its 
investigations  to  this  }>oint. 

8.  It  is  not  alone  in  these  two  great  cla.ssc8  of  words,  which  have  been  called  the 
epicene  and  the  onti-cpicene,  that  the  simple  and  primary  %owel  sounds  are  relied  on 
for  principles  of  synthesis  and  concord.  The  vocalic  nilcs  pervade  the  grammar. 
The  whole  stock  of  verbs  in  the  Indian  vocabulary  is  grouped  into  five  epicine  and 
five  classes  of  anti*epicinc  conjugations.  The  conjugations  embrace  not  only  tlic 
natural  verba  in  common  use,  but  (hey  provide  for  all  the  nouns  and  noun-^odjectives 
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of  every  po88ih1c  kind;  for  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  can  all  l>e  convertc«l,  under 
the  plastic  rules  of  the  language,  into  verbs. 

With  a formidable  display  of  vocal  terms  and  inflective  forms,  there  is,  therefore,  a 
very  simple  principle  to  unravel  the  lexicography,  namely,  fidelity  to  the  meaning  of 
primary  and  vuwelic  sounds.  If  we  compare  this  principle  to  a thread,  ports  of  which 
are  white,  block,  green,  blue,  and  yellow,  the  white  may  stand  as  the  symbol  of  five 
vowclic  classes  of  words  in  a;  tlie  black  in  b;  the  green  in  c;  tlie  blue  in  d;  and  the 
yellow  in  e.  It  creates  no  confusion  to  tlie  eye  to  add,  that  there  is  o filament  of  red 
running  through  the  whole  series  of  colored  strands,  whereby  five  additional  distino* 
tions  are  imule,  making  ten  in  all.  These  represent  the  two  great  classes  of  sounds 
of  the  Algonquin  grammar,  deuoting  what  has  been  called  the  epicene  and  anti*epicene 
scheino. 

Ijct  me  not  1m*  misapprehended.  The  vowel  sounds  are  first  taken  ns  guides  to  the 
Indian  ear  in  forming  plurals,  making  two  quintuplicate  classes,  the  first  ending  in  Uie 
epicene  g,  and  the  second  in  the  anti-epicene  n.  The  decimal  plunds  then  become  the 
rule  for  fonning  the  same  number  of  conjugations  for  active  verbs.  If  we  would  know 
to  W'liat  class  of  conjugations  a word  belongs,  we  must  inquire  how  the  plural  is  made. 
It  w’ill  l>e  recollected  that  all  verbs,  like  all  substantives,  either  terminate  in  a vowel 
sound,  or,  where  they  do  not,  that  a vowel  sound  must  be  added  in  making  the  plurul, 
in  order  that  it  may  ser\c  as  a coalescent  for  the  epicene  g,  or  the  antl-epieene  n. 
Thus  man,  iniiie,  is  rendered  men,  ininewug,  not  by  adding  the  simple  epicene  plural 
ug,  but  by  throwing  a w licforo  it,  making  the  plural  in  wug.  So  paupc,  to  laugh,  is 
rendered  plural  in  wug,  and  not  ug;  W'hilst  minnis,  an  island,  sebens,  a brook,  mid  all 
wonls  ending  in  a consonant,  take  the  regular  aiiti-epiccne  plural  in  un.  The  rule 
that  in  syllabicutioii  a vowel  should  follow'  a consonant,  is  indeed  universal.  It  is 
equally  so  that  a short  vowel  precedes  a consonant,  or  is  placed  between  two  conso- 
nants, and  that  a long  vowel  fullow'S  it,  or  makes  a syllable  when  standing  by  itaelf. 
Such  is  the  jxjwer  of  vowels  and  consonants,  ns  heard  in  Mi«s-i»-«ip-pi,  and  Mau-me, 
I-o-wn,  Pe-o-ri-o,  and  Wbwx)n-«in.  These  principles  were  referred  to,  in  forming  the 
practical  scheme  of  nuUktion  herein  adopted. 

The  arningement  of  the  vowclic  classes  is  so  iiii|K>rtant  to  any  correct  view  of  the 
graramer  of  the  language,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  regular,  euphonious,  and 
philosophical,  that  it  will  impress  it  the  lictter  on  the  mind,  by  presenting  a tubular 
view  of  it. 

COKBESPONDINO  CLASSES  OF  VebDS. 

Kjtu.'tne  Sufifiianticc«. 

PLrBAL  lartBcnoa. 

1.  Words  onding  in  a og. 

2.  “ 

3.  “ 


eg- 

»g- 
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4.  Words  ending  in 

g M u tl 


Anti~cpicene  Subatantifes. 


rLCftAL  rirrLBmoii. 


1. 

Words  ending 

in  a . . « 

• . iin. 

2. 

u 

44 

“ e . . . 

. . en. 

3. 

il 

44 

“ i . . . 

. . in. 

4. 

u 

44 

“ o . . . 

. . On. 

6. 

<( 

44 

“ u . . . 

EjyuTtie  Verbs. 

. . tin. 

nail  or  coBAvsAnna. 

1. 

Verbs 

ending 

in  S or  tig  . . , 

• . in  class 

a. 

2, 

44 

44 

“ 8 or  eg  . . . 

44 

e. 

3. 

(4 

“ 

“ i or  i'g  . . . 

44 

L 

4. 

44 

44 

“ 8 or  iig  . . . 

44 

0. 

5. 

44 

44 

**  ii  or  lig  . . . 
Anti-epicene  Verbs. 

. . “ u. 

euBt  or  co«4rtATioir. 

1. 

Verbs  ending 

in  8 or  iin  . . . 

. . in  class 

a. 

2. 

44 

44 

“ 8 or  cn  . . . 

44 

e. 

3. 

44 

44 

“ i or  in  ... 

44 

i. 

4. 

44 

44 

“ 8 or  On  . . . 

44 

o. 

6. 

44 

<4 

" 0 or  Un  . . . 

U 

u. 

§7.  The  Algonquin  Language  founded  on  Radices:  — 

Verbs  derived  from  subslantiv^is.  Infinitives,  WorddniUdin^  chat'oeter  of  the  syiUax, 
Bs  analtfsis.  In  wluii  sense  U maybe  deemed  **  agglutinaiedP  Nouns  precede 
Verbs.  ExiimpJcs  (f  the  verbs  to  cat,  to  rtw,  to  toatk,  to  hum,  to  strilM. 
Declension  of  Ote  prefixed  pronoun  to  form  moods.  Confityaiion  of  Ute  verb  to  love 
a person.  Its  root.  Oeneric  classes  of  nature.  A trait  of  concealment  of 
character,  impressed  on  the  forms  of  the  Imlian  langmiye. 

The  Algonquin  language  is  founded  on  rooU  or  primary  elcmcnta  having  a moaning 
by  thomsclvefl.  As  waub,  to  see,  paup,  to  laugh,  wa,  to  move  in  space,  bwa,  a voice. 
The  theory  of  iU  orthography  is  to  employ  these  primary  sounds  in  combination,  and 
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not  OH  di.Hjiinotivc  elements,  which  tins  originated  a plan  ol'  thought  and  concords  quite 
peculiar.  It  is  evident  that  such  particles  ns  ak,  be,  go,  were  invested  with  generic 
meanings,  Ijcfore  they  aiwumed  their  concrete  forms  of  ak-c,  earth;  ne-be,  water; 
ge-ais,  sky.  Substantives  api>ear  to  have  been  anterior  to  verbs,  for  the  latter  are 
genemlty  founded  on  them,  as  cheniai,  to  paddle,  £rem  chemauii,  a canoe.  Ihit  this 
may  relate  to  the  modem  class  of  verb."*,  ns  we  perceive  in  the  same  manner,  paush- 
kiz>ze>ga,  to  fire,  made  from  paush-kiz-ze-gun,  a gun,  musket,  or  rifle.  In  the  more 
ancient  class  of  verbs,  such  as  strike,  puk-e-tai,  wc  may  suppose,  however,  that  the 
word  war-club,  puk-c-tai-e-gun,  was  formed  from  the  verb  to  strike,  for  it  is  literally 
descrilwd  os  a striking  implement.  Puk-e-tai,  in  this  word,  denotes  the  act  of  striking. 
Oun  is  from  je-gun,  a generic  for  implements  or  in.«(ruinonts.  But  puk-c-tai  is 
tmn.'^itive,  and  denotes  the  striking  of  some  person  or  thing,  and  cannot  be  said 
infinitivcly.  The  true  radix  or  infinitive,  npjx?ars  to  be  pnked.  Verbs  active  in  the 
third  person,  end  in  Ai.  Here  w*e  obtain  a rule,  puketai,  chemai,  paushkizzegai,  &c. 
strike,  piuldlo,  fire,  &c.  "Without  attention  to  this  theory  of  radices,  and  to  the  word- 
building  principle  of  the  language, — to  this  constant  capacity  of  incremental  extension, 
and  to  the  mode  of  doubling,  triplicating,  mid  quadruplicating  ideas,  it  is  impossible  to 
analyze  it, — to  trace  its  compounds  to  their  cmbn’otic  roots,  and  to  seize  upon  (hose 
principles  of  thought  and  utterance,  by  attention  to  which,  there  lias  Ix'cn  erected  in 
the  forests  of  America,  one  of  the  most  polysyllabic  and  completely  transpositive 
modes  of  communicating  thought  that  exists.  Wc  shall  endeavor  to  bring  the 
Algonquin  languages  to  this  test. 

The  anatomist  would  never  arrive  at  a clear  description  of  the  human  system,  “so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  if  he  did  not  examine  bone  by  bone,  arterj’  by  artery, 
vein  by  vein,  and  nerve  by  nerve.  The  system  becomes  wonderful  liecause  it  is  so 
exact, — so  complicattHl,  and  yet  capable  of  being  so  perfectly  traced  by  its  pliysiological 
order.  Something  of  this  species  of  patience  and  regard  to  appreciate  tlie  order  of 
structure  is  required  in  sitting  dowm  to  unravel  the  threads  of  a language  which 
has,  (syntactically,  perhaps,)  been  called  “agglutinated"  by  an  eminent  linguist.^ 
If  by  agglutination  be  meant  accretion,  and  the  adhesive  principle  be  its  syntax,  the 
term  is  certainly  appropriate ; but  for  a mass  of  words  or  syllables  to  bo  aggregated,  or 
stuck  tf^ther  w'ithout  a principle  of  order,  is  to  suppose  an  anomaly  in  languages. 
Barbarians  often  stick  syllables  together  in  very  ungainly  forms,  and  with  many 
redundancies  and  ineleganciea  and  faults,  but  not  without  precise,  and  often  painfully 
precise,  meanings. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  the  whole  transpositive  system  common  to  the  Algonquin 
language.  Whatever  is  agglutinated  in  the  material  world  requires  gluten  to  attach 
piece  to  piece,  and  its  analogy  in  the  intellectual  process  of  sticking  syllable  to  syllable, 
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and  word  to  word,  i«  tho  accretive  principle;  and  thU  ayllabical  gluten  if  precijiely 
that  to  wliich  the  clcwcat  attention  is  required  to  trace  ita  ayntax. 

Waub  ia,  apparently,  the  radix  of  the  verb,  to  see,  and  of  Uie  word,  light.  Waubun 
is  the  east,  or  sunlight,  and  infercntially,  place  of  light.  Aub  is  the  name  of  the  eye- 
ball, hence  ni-nub,  to  eye,  or  to  see  with  the  eye-ball.  Waub,  itself,  npiiears  to  be  a 
compound  of  aub  and  the  letter  w,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  third  person.  Waubuno 
is  a member  of  a society  of  men,  so  called  liecauso  tliey  continue  their  ot^ies  till 
daylight.  Tho  simplest  concrete  forms  of  tho  verb,  to  see,  are  therefore  as  follows:  — 
Ne  waub,  I see,  Ke  waub,  thou  seest,  or  you  see  (sing.),  0 waub,  he  or  she  sees.  But 
all  this  is  vague  to  the  Indian  mind,  and  indefinite  in  relation  to  the  general  use  of  the 
verb,  until  the  transitive  infiection  is  added,  w'hcreby  the  cla.ss  of  objects  on  which  the 
action  takes  place  is  shown. 

This  principle  was  pointed  out,  in  1740,  by  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,  the  celebrated 
missionary.  “The  most  successful  method,”  he  ol)ser\es,  “ which  I have  taken  for 
instructing  myself  in  the  Indian  languages,  is  to  translate  English  discourses,  by  the 
help  of  an  interpreter  or  two,  into  their  language,  ns  near  verbatim  ns  the  sen.'V  will 
admit  of,  and  to  observe  strictly  how’  they  use  words,  and  what  construction  they  will 
bear  in  varions  cases,  aud  thus  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  the  root  from  whenco 
particular  words  proceed,  and  to  see  how  they  are  thence  varied  and  diversified.  But 
here  occurs  a veiy  great  difficulty;  for  the  interjireters,  being  unlearned,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  language,  it  is  impassible,  sometime.**,  to  know  by  them 
what  part  of  specK?!!  some  particular  word  is  of,  whether  noun,  m&,  or  parficiple,  for 
they  seem  to  use  participles,  sometimes,  where  we  should  use  nouns,  and,  sometimes, 
whore  wo  should  use  verbs  in  the  English  language. 

“But  I have,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  gained  some  acquaintance  with  the 
grounds  of  tho  Delaware  language,  and  have  learned  most  of  the  tle/ertt  in  it,  so  that 
I know  what  Engli.sh  words  can,  and  what  cannot  be,  translatcil  into  it.  I have  also 
gained  some  acquaintance  with  the  particular  phraseologies,  as  well  as  peculiarities  of 
their  language,  one  of  which  I cannot  but  mention.  Their  language  does  not  admit 
of  their  speaking  any  word  denoting  ndation,  such  as  father,  son,  &c.,  aiso/ufe/y ; that 
is,  without  prefixing  a pronoun  p08»e.‘W«ive  to  it,  such  as  my,  thy,  his,  &c.  Flence,  they 
cannot  Ije  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  (he  son,  &c.,  but  they  may  be 
baptized  in  tho  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  father,  &c.”* 

This  is  a grammatical  truth  equally  applicable  to  all  the  American  languages  that 
have  been  examined ; and  it  seems  closely  akin  to  another,  namely,  that  all  active 
verbs  are  likewise  precluded  from  being  used  in  what  Brainerd  denotes  on  iiheolutc 
sense,  but  must  be  varied  by  a particle  put  at  their  ends,  to  denote  the  object  on  which 
they  act.  Hence,  this  class  of  verbs  are  all  tnnmtiv^s. 


' Worki  of  Jooathftn  Edwards,  toI.  i.,  p.  822. 
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The  Indian  idiom  i»  oftou  forced,  in  imnslation,  by  following  Hcrupalously  the 
wder  of  English  thought.  I see  a man,  Ke  w&u  bum  au  pai'Z.hlk*in*in*e ; I see  a 
house,  Ne  wau  bun  daumpai  zhik  wa-ki-e-gun. 

Here  the  English  order  of  thought  b clearly  and  precisely  expressed,  word  for  word, 
in  the  Indian.  But  thb  is  not  the  natural  Indian  mode  of  thought,  which  requires 
the  object  generally  to  precede  the  verb — as  iniue  ne  wau  bum  au.  Man,  I sec  him. 
Wah  kie-gun,  ne  ne  wau  bim  duun.  House,  I see  it.  The  word  pai  zhik  is  not 
required  at  all,  being  the  denomination  for  one,  and  not  properly  an  article.  The 
verb  see,  also  gives  information  which,  as  above  denoted,  is  not  required  by  tlie  English 
wonl,  namely,  that  the  object  seen  is  of  the  epicene  or  anti-epicene  (neuter)  class.  For 
this  purpose  the  particle  au  has  been  already  stated  to  be  used  in  the  first  class  of 
words,  which  is  changed  to  daun  in  the  second,  with  a corresponding  change  in  the 
letters  m and  n.  To  speak  of  man,  or  house,  without  designating  the  number,  is  to 
speak  of  one  man,  or  one  house;  and  the  Indian  so  understands  it  The  use  of  the 
word  pai-zhik  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

Take  another  radix ; 

to  embark : He  or  she  embarks.  This  is  the  simplest  form  in  which  the  word 
occurs  colloquially.  But  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  to  be  a compound.  Ozh  ap|)ears 
to  be  the  root  of  eveiy  species  of  contrivance  designed  to  boat  on  water,  which  has 
been  made  by  hands.  The  latter  idea  is  inojrporated  in  the  word,  and  apjx^ars  to  be 
derived  from  ozbeau,  to  make,  (v.  op.)  ozheton  (v.  anti-cp.)  Hence,  ozheaud  maker, 
(ep.)  which  is  changed  to  w’azheaud,  the  maker. 

I Embark.  — Indicative. 

1.  Nim  ....  Bdz. 

2.  Kc  ....  B<»z. 

3.  Po  zi. 

4.  (in.)  Nim  . . . • BU  zi  min. 

6.  (ex.)  Ke  . . . . Bb  zi  min. 

C.  Ke  . . . . Bb  zim. 

7.  Pb  zi  wug. 

Ozh  api>ear8  to  be  the  root  of  the  name  for  a vessel,  (artificial.)  Wa  mit  ig  ozh, 
the  people  of  the  wooden-made  vessel — this  is  the  Algonquin  term  for  a Frenchman. 
Ozh-cau,  is  the  verb  to  make : in  this  term  ozh,  is  the  nautical  object  on  which  work 
has  been  bestowed.  Mitig,  trees,  or  timbers,  and  wa,  a plural  phrase,  indicative  of 


persons. 

I 

. Ne. 

I love  . . . 

. Ne  sang. 

I love  a person 

. Ne  satig-e-au. 

I love  a thing . 

Ne  saug-e-tbne. 
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Thus  Action  proceeds  from  tlie  first  person,  and  is  immediately  rendered  transitive. 
The  terms  au  and  tone,  as  here  employed,  denote  the  two  great  classes  of  epicene 
and  anti-epiccuo  nature.' 

Sang  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  radix  of  the  verb  to  love. 

£kid,  to  speak ; exaik,  to  think ; naud,  to  bring ; shingaih,  to  hate.  Persons  and 
objects  immediately  convert  these  radices  into  polysyllabloa. 

1.  Nin  de  kid.  I say. 

2.  Men  do  naiii  dum.  I think. 

3.  Fetch  some  water.  Tiigahl  nebe  iiaudin.  Litcmlly,  Hoi  water  bring. 

4.  I hate  my  enemy.  Ne,  shing  ai  ne  mau,  nati  do  wai  see.  Literally,  1 hate  him — 

my  enemy.  (Singular.) 

6.  I love  my  friend.  Ne,  saugeau,  nedje  ke  waizee.  Literally,  I love  him  — my 
friend.  (Singular.) 

Adjectives,  in  like  manner,  arc  converted  into  polysyllabic  phrases : Min,  good ; 
ittau,  able. 

6.  They  were  good  men,  and  able  hunters.  Minno  ininewuneeg,  gia  nittau, 

kcoossauhuneeg.  Literally,  good  men  they,  and  able  hunters,  they. 

The  existence,  or  being  of  a person  or  thing,  is  some  term  derivative  from  the  word 
lEAU. 

7.  Have  you  any  meal?  Weos,  kedianuht  Meat  have  you? 

8.  I am  a living  Ijcing.  Nin,  di-e-au.  I am  a living  person. 

These  examples  will  show  the  tendency  of  the  language  to  accretion ; but  they  must 
not  lead  the  inquirer  away  from  the  track  of  construction  and  conjugation : for  it  is 
still  seen,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  root  of  the  verb  undergoes  no  changes  except  such  as 
are  necessary  in  the  euphonious  adjustment  of  the  class  of  prefixed  and  suffixed 
pronouns — and  the  formidable  array  of  syllables  arises  from  the  simple  rule  of 
rendering  the  verb  plural  when  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  plural. 

1.  It  is  required  that  all  active  and  transitive  verbs  should  be  pronuminally  varied 
to  suit  the  person  and  tense  cf  the  prefixed  pronoun.  Nothing  happens,  therefore,  in 
this  process,  that  does  not  take  place  in  eveiy*  grammatical  language  under  the  sun ; 
and,  what  is  perceived  every  day  in  our  own  language,  namely,  the  number  of  the 
pronoun  or  noun  and  of  the  verb  must  agree. 

Examples: — To  Eat;  to  Ruk;  to  Walk;  to  Burn;  to  Strike. 

I eat Nee  we  sin. 

Thou  eatest Ke  we  sin. 


' Tk«  « filial  in  tone  w 111001,  and  intended  here  provisionallj,  as  in  EoglUb,  to  give  the  brood  eoand  to  a 
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lie  cats AVe  sin  na. 

We  eat  . . * . . • . Ke  we  sa  nc  min. 

Ye  or  you  eat  .....  Ke  we  sa  min. 

They  eat We  sin  na  wug. 

I have  eat Ningcc  we  sio. 

I shall  eat  . . • Ningi\h  we  sin. 

1 was  eating Ne  we  sin  we  waw  bun. 

It  was  eat Ke  me  Jim. 


1 run Ne  pirn  c but  to. 

Thou  runnest Kc  pirn  e but  to. 

lie  runs Pirn  c but  to. 

Wc  run  . Kc  pirn  e but  to  min. 

Ye  or  you  run Ke  pirn  e but  thm. 

They  niii Pirn  e but  to  wug. 

To  w'alk Pirn  mos  saing. 

I walk Nee  pirn  mos  sa. 

Thou  walkest Ke  pirn  mos  sa. 

He  walks Pirn  mos  sm. 

We  walk Ke  pirn  mos  say  min. 

Ye  or  you  walk  . . . . Ke  pirn  mos  saim. 
They  walk  ......  Pirn  mos  say  wug. 


I did  walk Ningee  pirn  mos  say. 

Thou  didst  walk  ....  Kegec  piin  mos  say. 

Ho  did  walk Kc  pirn  mos  say. 

Wo  did  walk Kegee  pim  mos  say  min. 

Ye  or  you  did  walk  . . . Kegee  pim  mos  saim. 
They  did  walk  ....  Kc  pim  mos  say  wug. 

I shall  walk Ningee  pim  mos  say. 

Thou  shall  walk  ....  Kegah  pim  mos  say. 

He  shall  walk Tah  pim  mos  say. 

We  shall  walk Kegah  pim  mos  say  min. 

Ye  or  you  shall  walk  . . Kegah  pim  mos  saim. 

They  shall  walk  ....  Tah  pim  mos  say  wug. 
Walking Pim  mos  going. 

To  bum Chaw  ge  zooiig. 

I bum Ne  chaw  giz. 

Thou  bumest Ke  chaw  giz. 
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He  burns 

We  burn 

Ye  or  you  bum  .... 
They  bum 

I did  l)um 

Thou  didst  bum  .... 
He  did  burn  ..... 

We  did  bum 

Yo  or  you  did  burn  . . . 
They  did  bum  .... 

I shall  bum  ..... 
Thou  shall  bum  .... 

He  shall  bum 

We  shall  bum  . . . . . 
Ye  or  you  shall  bum  . . 
They  shall  bum  .... 

Bum  him 

Bum  them 

I am  burned  ..... 
Thou  art  burned  .... 

He  is  burned 

We  are  burned 

Ye  or  you  are  burned  . . 
They  are  burned  . . . . 

I shall  be  burned  .... 
Thou  shall  be  burned  . . 

He  shall  be  burned  . . . 
Wc  sliall  be  burned  . . . 
Ye  or  you  shall  be  burned  « 
They  shall  be  burned  . . 

I strike  him 

Thou  strikest  her  . . . . 

lie  strikes  him 

We  strike  him 

Ye  or  you  strike  him  . . 
They  strike  him  . . . . 


Chaw  gie  zo. 

Kc  chaw  gie  zo  min. 

Kc  chaw  gie  zom. 

Chaw  gie  zo  wug. 

Ningec  chaw  gie, 

Kegee  chaw  gie. 

Kegec  chaw  gie  zo. 

Kegee  chaw  gc  zo  min. 
Kegec  chaw  gie  zdra. 

Kegee  chaw  gie  zo  wug. 

Ningah  chaw  gie. 

Kegah  chaw  gie. 

Tall  chnw  gie  zo. 

Kegah  chaw  gie  zo  rain. 
Kegah  chaw  gie  zdm. 

Tah  chaw  gie  zo  wug. 

Chaw  gie. 

Chaw  gie  zook. 

Nin  chaw  gie. 

Kg  chaw  gie. 

Chaw  gie  zo. 

Kc  chaw  giz  zo  rain. 

Kegee  chaw  gie  zdm. 

Ke  chaw  giz  zo  wug. 

Niiigee  chaw  gie  zo  go. 
Kegah  chaw  gie  zo  giim. 
Tah  chaw  giz  wab. 

Kegah  chaw  gie  zo  go  min. 
Kegah  chaw  giz  zo  gum. 
Tab  chaw  giz  waw  wug. 

Ne  buk  ke  tay  way. 

Ke  buk  ke  tay  way. 

0 buk  ke  tay  way. 

Ke  buk  ke  tay  way  nau. 
Ke  buk  ke  tay  way  Mrug. 

0 buk  kc  tay  way  waun. 
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I Rtruck  her Ningee  buk  kc  tay  wau. 

He  rtruck  her Ogee  buk  ke  tay  waun. 

We  struck  her  .....  Kegee  buk  kc  tay  waw  waun. 

They  struck  her  ....  Ogee  buk  ke  tay  waw  waun. 

I shall  strike  you  ....  Kegah  buk  ke  tay  un. 

Thou  shalt  strike  them  . . Kcgoh  buk  ke  tay  waug. 

It  will  be  perceived  in  these  conjugations,  that  the  pronoun  prefix,  in  the  absence 
of  auxiliary  verlw,  is  declined  for  tense,  and  the  moods  are  hereby  establLsluHi.  To 
show  this  point,  the  following  (able  of  the  pronominal  changes  is  exhibited;  — 

Indicative  Mood — Firgi 


Ne' I. 

Nin-ge I did — was. 

Nin-gah I shall — I will — have. 

Niu-gah-gee I shall  have — will  have. 

Imperative  Mood  — First  /%r«m. 

Nin-guli Let  me. 

Ihtentml  Mood. 

Nin-dah I may— I can. 

Nin-dah-ge I might  — I could. 

Indicative  — Srcond  I\rgon. 

Ke Thou. 

Ke-ge  . Thou  didst — hadst.. 

Ke-gah  Thou  shalt — wilt. 

Ko-gah-gee Thou  shalt  have — wilt  have. 

Im  PER  ATI  VE  — l^rson. 

Ke-guh Thou. 

Potential — ifeoond  Person. 

Ke-dau Tliou  mayest— const. 

Kc-dau-goc  ......  Thou  mightest  have— could  have. 

Indicative  — Third  J\;rson, 

0 (pron.  sin  epicene) . . . He  or  she. 

0-gc He  or  she  hath — have,  had. 


' Tb«  sound  of  e,  in  the  pronocninnl  conjugations,  b uniformly  long. 
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0-gah IIo  or  she  whall  or  wi!!. 

O^i-gc  .......  He  or  she  t*hall  have,  &c. 

Impebative  — Third  I\:raon. 

0<dau He  or  she  ehall  or  will. 

OHlau-pe  . He  or  she  may  have,  can  have. 


There  is  a subjunctive  mood,  formed  by  prefixing  the  word  Kishpin  to  the  several 
forms,  but  not  in  anywise  altering  them.  The  introduction  of  the  particle  see  at  the 
end  of  the  verb,  renders  the  conjugation  throughout,  negative.  It  has  the  same  eifect 
that  the  word  not  w'ould  have  in  English  verba,  if  placed  after  the  several  persons  and 
voices;  and  its  display  in  forms  would  seem  to  be  equally  formidable  and  useless  to  the 
learner,  wIkw^c  ear  w'ill  readily  recognise  the  particle  of  negation  in  the  Indian, 
wherever  it  occurs. 

It  will  liC  perceived  that  Gie  imperfect  tense,  in  this  declension  of  the  pronouns,  is 
formed  by  adding  ge  to  the  present  That  the  first  future  changes  gc  to  gali,  and  that 
the  second  future  i.s  made  by  adding  the  imperfect  to  the  first  future.  There  is  but 
one  voice,  guh,  in  the  iinjx*rative.  The  potential  is  made  in  dah,  in  the  present,  with 
the  addition  of  gc  for  the  imperfect.  But  that  we  may  judge  of  the  forms,  and  in 
order  not  to  anticipate  observations  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  proper  data,  on 
which  they  are  based,  it  will  be  suitable  at  this  point  to  submit  a full  copjugation  of 
one  of  the  active  verbs,  through  all  its  voices.  It  will  bo  observed  in  the  pronominal 
declensions,  that  in  tlie  first  person,  ne,  the  long  vowel  e is  invMiably  changed  to 
the  short  i,  (os  in  pin,)  in  forming  the  second  person;  a rule  which,  as  stated  in  the 
scheme  of  annotation,  requires  this  sound  to  be  followed  invariably  by  a consonant. 
Thus  ne  is  changed  to  nin,  with  no  other  object  but  preseivdng  a proj>er  euphony  in 
the  sentence  in  juxtaposition. 

First  Epicene  Conjugation  in  A. 


Saug  : TO  Love.  — (A  os  in  fall.) 

Indicative — Prtttent  Tense, 

Sau  gcau I love  a person. 

Ne  saugeau I love  a person. 

Kc  saugeau  Thou  lovest  a person. 

0 saugeau Ho  or  she  loves  a person. 

Nenowind  saugeau We  (excluding  you)  love  a person. 

Kenowind  saugeau We  (including  you)  love  a person. 

Kenawau  saugeau  ......  Ye  or  you  love  a jjerson. 

Kenowau  saugeau They  love  a person. 
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Imperfect  Tetme. 


Nin  gcc  Mugeaiubun 

Kccgc  Miugeau-bun 

Ogc  sau|;au‘bim 

Neenowiiid  wiiigeau  min  au  bun  . . 
Kcenowind  aaugeau  min  au  bun . . 
Kenowau  »iugeau  wau  bun  . . . 
Wonawau  saugeau  wau  bau  cn  e bun 


I have  loved  a person. 

Thou  haat  loved  a person. 

Ho  or  she  haa  loved  a |>er»on. 
We  (in.)  have  loved  a {K?rson. 
We  (ex.)  have  Iove<l  a i>erHon. 
Ho  or  you  ha%’e  love<l  a person. 
They  have  loved  a person. 


Fir»t  Future 

Ningah  saugeau I shall  or  will  love  a person. 

Kegah  saugeau Thou  ehalt  or  wilt  love  a person. 

Ogah  saugeau  He  or  she  shall  or  will  love  a jK*r«on. 

Nenowind  saugenu-naun  ....  We  (in.)  shall  or  will  love  a person. 
Kenowind  saiigeau-naun  ....  We  (ex.)  shall  or  will  love  a person. 
Kenowau  saiigeau-wun . , « . . Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  love  a person. 

Wenowau  saugeau  waun  ....  They  shall  or  will  love  a person. 

Future  Tenae. 

Kingabge  smigeaii-hun I shall  have  loved  a person. 

Kegahgoc  saiigoau-bun Thou  sbalt  have  loved  a person. 

Ognligec  saugcau-bun lie  or  she  shall  have  loved  a person. 

Nenowind  saugeau  min  au  bun  . . We  (in.)  shall  have  loved  a person. 

Kenowind  saugeau  min  nu  bun  . . Wc  (ex.)  shall  have  loved  a person. 

Kenawau  saugeau  wau  min  au  bun . Ye  or  you  shall  have  loved  a person. 
Wenowau  saugeau  wau  min  au  bun  . They  shall  have  loved  a person. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Ningah  sageau-binuh Let  me  love  a person. 

Sageau-hinuh Love  thou  a person. 

Kegah  sageau-hinuh Ijct  him  love  a person. 

Ninge  sageau-dau  binuh  ....  Let  us  (in.)  love  a person. 

Kegc  sageau-dau  binuh Let  us  (ex.)  love  a person. 

Saugeik  binuh  .......  Love  yc  or  you  a person. 

Ogah  saugeau  waun  binuh  . . . T^et  them  love  a person. 

Potential  Mood — Pre*teui  TmM. 

Nindau  saugeau I may  or  can  love  a person. 

Kedau  saugeau Thou  mayest  or  cans!  love  a person. 
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Odau  Hnugeiiu 11c  or  she  may  or  con  love  a [xsiisoii. 

Nenowiiitl  »aii^‘au  nauii  ....  We  (in.)  may  or  can  love  a ix'rfton, 

Kenowind  naugcau  imun  ....  We  (ex.)  may  or  can  love  a person. 

Kenowau  auugeau  wau Ye  or  you  may  or  can  love  a person. 

Weenowau  snugeau  wauii  ....  Tliey  may  or  can  love  a person. 

f^r/ect  Tense. 

Nindauge  naugeau  bun I may  or  can  have  loved  a person. 

Kedauge  saugeau  bun Thou  mayest  or  cans!  have  loved  a person. 

Odauge  aangeati  bun  cen  ....  He  or  she  may  or  can  have  loveil  a person. 

Nenowind  aaugeau  min  au  bun  . . We  (in.)  may  or  can  have  loved  a {>etson, 

Kenowind  saugeau  min  au  bun  . . W'e  (ex.)  may  or  can  have  loved  a person. 

Kenowau  Baugeau  wau  bun  ...  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have  loved  a person. 

Wenowau  saugeau  wau  bun  . . . They  may  or  can  have  loved  a person. 

Subjunctive  Mood — Present  TVnse, 

Kishpin  no  saugeaug If  I love  a person. 

Kishpin  kc  saugeaud If  thou  love  a |>er8on. 

Kishpin  o Hniigcaud If  he  or  she  love  a person. 

Kishpin  nenowind  sau^uing  . . . If  we  (in.)  love  a person. 

Kishpin  kenowind  saugeung  . . . If  we  (ex.)  love  a person. 

Kishpin  keenowau  saugeaig  . . . If  ye  or  you  love  a person. 

Kishpin  weenowau  saugeauwaud  . If  they  love  a person. 

The  other  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood  all  admit  of  this  same  prefixed  term, 
Kishpin,  the  Algonquin  if.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed,  that  the  radix,  Saug,  is 
unbroken.  AU  the  changes  are  pronominal.  There  is  no  change  in  the  radical  verb 
itself,  (the  change  in  ik,  in  the  plural  of  the  third  person  of  the  imperative,  being 
explicable  on  other  principles).  It  maintains  its  integrity  of  form  throughout.  While 
the  personal  pronoun  prc6x  is  constantly  declined  for  tense,  there  is  a parallel  declension 
of  the  suffixed  pronouns  of  the  verb,  for  the  various  objective  persons.  The  infinitive 
can  only  be  inferred.  It  is  clearly  traced  in  the  word  snug.  The  inflection  can, 
meaning  a living  person,  is  manifestly  derivative  from  the  generic  verb  lEAU  — a 
word  which  appears  to  lie  at  the  foundation,  or  at  least  to  found  often,  the  entire  class 
of  epicene  verbs.  The  term  eau  is  mode  to  cany  the  vorious  senses  of  person,  being, 
life,  man,  in  a variety  of  compound  phrases,  and  api>ears  to  be  the  ready  resource  of 
the  language  when  speaking  of  any  of  the  organic  classes  of  the  emotions  of  life.  Its 
epicene  character  pennits  it  to  be  applied,  not  only  to  men,  without  relation  to 
sexuality,  but  to  all  the  cla^  of  quodniped.s,  birds,  fishes,  and  whatever  is  invested  with 
the  properties  of  life  or  being.  In  this  manner,  it  becomes  unnecessary,  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  to  mention  the  specific  names  of  beasts  or  birds,  or  human  subjects,  the 
Vr.  II.— 55 
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more  (K'Mignatiim  of  the  gnind  vital  division  of  nature  to  whicli  they  Mong  Wing 
iloeinotl  sufficient,  and  this  is  most  commonly  done  in  the  inflection  can,  or  simple  au. 
On  the  contrary,  what  docs  not  belong  to  this  class  of  vital  objects,  but  is  appropriate 
to  the  grand  division  of  inorganic  life,  is  as  readily  referred  to  by  the  anti-opicene  verb 
I EE,  which,  most  often,  is  denoted  by  the  long  sound  of  EE,  or  simple  K.  These  are 
favorite  modes  of  allusion  by  the  Indians,  and  it  is  remarkable,  to  the  attentive 
observer,  how  great  a degree  of  resixjnsibility  he  avoids  by  it,  in  the  description  of 
peixinal  matters  involving  blame.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  induce  on  Indian  to  utter 
personal  names;  the  utmost  he  will  do,  if  a {lerson  implicated  is  present,  is  to  move 
his  lips,  without  speaking,  in  the  direction  of  the  person.' 

This  disposition  of  the  Indian  mind  to  doubt  or  concealment,  the  habitual  want  of 
frankness  of  utterance,  and  the  n-ssumption  of  the  responsibility  of  assertion,  has  been 
sup|K)sc'd  imprui>orly  to  form  a peculiar  moot!,  for  winch  the  term  <Iubitaltce  has  been 
suggested.  These  doubting  phnwes  arc  all  fonned  from  the  simple  radix  oim/iim,  or 
oind,  mind,  and  imply  medibrtion  or  re8er\’c  of  expression.*  As  well  might  we  say, 
that  the  language  requires  an  interrogative  mood,  which  is  made  by  placing  the  particle 
tiuh  after  each  conjugation,  because  this  jmrticle  asks  a question.  So  the  introduction 
of  the  fragment  of  an  arljcctive  or  an  adverb  into  compound  verlw  might  be  pleailed 
as  creating  tbe  necessity  for  new  mcKxls  in  an  almost  endless  series:  but  to  what 
purpose  would  these  forms  Ijc  exhibited,  except  to  spread  over  quires  of  pft|>er  with 
verbal  fonns  of  no  pertinence  to  tlic  grammar. 

The  phnw.»«  1 love  pcriiap,  I hoar  you  ill,  or  iinprreclly,  T see  you  pinfully,  and 
the  like,  may  be  conjugated  in  the  Indian,  through  every  mood,  tense,  and  voice, 
precisely  as  they  can  be  in  English,  and  with  the  some  uselessness  of  grammatical 
display.* 


' I OQco  saw  HQ  lodian  (t  nao  under  » reli^ous  scotie  of  oidigstioo)  In  & oouri  of  jiuUoe,  uD<ior  oatli,  wbera 
Uio  court  tried  raioljr  to  roako  idcotifj  Ui«  iodividuiii  ogoiofft  whom  bo  bad  auwittiogb  uUcred  a charge  out  of 
court;  but  Utc  utmost  that  could  be  got  from  him  wu  tbo  pu^bieg  out  of  tho  lipa  towards  tbe  per>uD. 

* Banga’s  gramtuar  of  the  Otcbipwce. 

’ This  verbal  pbcoomcDoo  maj  be  viewed  agreeably  to  the  mtssiotiary,  Mr.  Baraga,  u one  of  tlie  dirvet  cflfocu 
of  tbe  l«>g  abuse  of  truth,  by  tbe  savage  mind. 

This  dubilali^'O  is  peculiar,”  be  remarks,  with  severity  and  unjust  barabnew,  " to  tbe  Tndiao  mind,  and  in 
some  rc$ipecu  bears  tc«limoDy  to  tbe  fact,  that  tbe  habit  of  lying  is  a strong  tnit  of  Indian  ebaraotor.  Being 
aware  of  ibis  habit  tbeinsetrco,  they  much  mistrust  other*;  and  cooscijucnlty  when  Bometbing  is  related  an 
narrntod  to  an  Indian  by  bis  fellow  Indian,  or  other  men,  be  will  indeed  remember  tbe  namtioo,  but  vitb  tbo 
idea  of  pnasibly  being  imposed  on;  and  give  (he  bearer  to  aoderstand  that  the  namtive  may  not  be  true  in  all 
its  parts.'*  p.  £H1.  Between  this  m»tal  precaution  and  the  habit  cf  lying  there  is  a wide  differrneo.  Naulw> 
sub,  It  may  be  so,  M the  expression  which  is  unully  applied  to  dcmbtful  narratioas  of  ibis  kind,  and  it  is  used 
in  tbe  double  sense  of  doubt  and  irony;  but  always,  so  far  as  observed,  with  just  discrimination. 
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§8.  Non-existence  op  Auxiliary  Verbs:  — 

ChfisUcrafUms  on  tlw  existence  nf  a substnntice  verb  of  UmiUd  use  in  tJte  Ahjont^uin 
languatje.  Distinction  enpjioml  to  he  cstahlifihed  in  Vie  huujuwje  hettreen  the 
question  of  the  existcfice  of  passion  and  the  existence  of  time.  Verb  for  the  tatter 
restricted  to  Vie  departmatts  of  animate  matter.  Its  nmuterpart  respecting 
inorganic  matter.  Full  conjugations  of  both  verbs  Otrough  the  moisls  and  tenses 
tf  the  Chippcicii  grammar.  Translation  of  the  third  verse  of  the  first  chaiitcr  of 
Ocuesis. 

It  lioM  been  flliown  that  the  Algonquin  language  hna  no  auxiliary  verbst  and  that 
the  past  and  future  tenses  are  exclusively  denoted  by  tcnsal  suflixes  to  tbo  current 
Terba.  Time  is  always  to  be  undcr»too<l  as  present;  but  there  is  no  inflection  to 
denote  the  pre.seiit  tense.  A people  who  arc  jx*rpctually  sajnng,  in  their  colloquial 
intercourse,  **  I sick ; I well;  I glad;  I sorry,”  have  naturally  been  supposed  to  buve 
no  word  in  their  language  to  denote  the  possession  or  lapse  of  existence,  al^stract  or 
concrete.  Yet  this  would  convey  a w’rong  impression  of  the  capacities  of  the 
language. 

The  habit  of  thus  siienking  is  universal,  it  is  thought,  in  relation  to  every  passion 
of  the  human  heart;  it«i  loves,  its  hates,  its  sorrows;  but  the  mind  doi^s  not  apjiear  to 
l)c  thus  limited  in  its  ability  to  express  the  conceptions  of  being.  The  inythob^  of 
the  people  is  one  w'hich  creates  a frwjuent  necessity  of  s|>eaking  of  spiritual  and 
immaterial  existences,  which  arc  supposed  to  inhabit  the  sky  and  the  air,  and  which 
arc  invested  by  them  with  the  powers  of  ubiquity  and  immateriauty.  Although  these 
creations  are  thought  to  be  often  manifest  to  the  eye,  and  are  typified  in  clmnls, 
rainbows,  lightnings,  thunder,  and  a thousand  varying  phenomena  on  the  earth 
connected  with  the  exhibition  of  light  and  shade,  they  arc  also  clotlied  with  the 
power  of  INVLSIBIUTY.  Their  materiality  as  phenomena  of  the  heavens  is  changed 
in  a moment  to  spirituality.  The  Indian  mythology  could  not  exist  without  this 
theory.  The  Great  Spirit  is  HUppostnl  to  inhabit  the  heavens,  and  to  walk  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.”  Nobody  can  hear  an  Indian  Medo,  Prophet,  or  Jossikeetl  speak 
on  the  great  phcnoinciia  around  him,  without  pciveiving  this.  And  the  impression  of 
his  notions  of  spiritual  existence  becomes  absolute  when  we  see  him  kneel  down  and 
lift  up  his  voice  in  prayer.  Nosa  ceiiigong  abeyun  suowainimegoyun.  My  Father  in 
heaven  dwelling,  take  pity  on  us.  This  is  not  addressi'd  to  the  father  of  a lodge,  but 
to  the  Father  of  Light 

The  participal  form  of  the  verb  abi,  to  abide,  namely,  abtyun,  abiding,  is  the  equi- 
valent term  for  “who  art”  in  the  Lord’s  prayer. 
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Memo  is  the  %'crb  to  take,  as  contra-distinguished  from  odaupin : it  signifies  the 
taking  by  unseen  or  spiritual  hands,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  word  moncto,  a spirit  or 
god.  Keithor  of  these  words  appears,  however,  to  embrace  roots  implying  existence,  or 
disconnected  from  the  materiality  of  human  life.  The  vocabulary  funiishes  another 
word,  when  it  becomes  necessary,  it  would  seem,  for  the  speaker  to  drop  the  region  of 
passion,  (where  his  expressions  are  perpetually  without  a primary  or  auxiliary  verb,) 
and  to  describe  the  immaterial  creation,  or  boundaries  of  space.  For  this,  the  terras 
in  use  are  drawn  from  a verb  whose  trinal  root  is  lEAU.  The  vowels  in  this  word  are 
long,  with  less  stress  of  voice  on  the  second  than  the  first  and  third,  yet  not  reducing 
the  sound  to  short  e.  The  first  is  the  i in  pine,  and  the  third  is  uuiforroly  broad,  as  a 
in  fall,  and  is  expressed  in  the  combinations  of  the  language  by  au  and  aw.  The 
latter  is  indeed  the  great  particle  of  universal  existence,  os  well  os  of  pos.<tession  and 
vitality.  Is  not  this  the  case  with  the  verb  for  existence  in  the  Hebrew  ? Constantly 
speaking,  as  that  language  docs,  of  personal  emotions,  without  a verb  to  denote  per- 
sonal existence,  and  yet  employing  one,  when  the  great  truths  of  eternal  existence  are 
involved.  To  what  extent  the  sense  of  existence  is  indicated  in  the  Algonquin  verb 
ieUu,  distinct  from  its  operation  on  created  bodies,  wc  shall  not  in  this  place  inquire, 
while  it  may  tend  to  advance  the  study  by  furnishing  some  examples  of  ita  use. 

Who  is  there \Vahow,  U*Uu. 

He  who  is  there  ....  Ween,  ai-aud  emau. 

He  is  there leiiii  omau. 

Be  still  .......  Pizaun,  leilun. 

He  is Kc  dieilu. 

I am leHu. 

The  whole  conjugation  of  this  verb  may  l>e  exhibited,  as  it  is  employed  by  the 
Chippewas. 

Ieau,  to  be,  (v.  a.)  — Indicative  Mood. 


Singular — 1.  Nindiau 

2.  Keediftu  . 
.S.  lau  . . . 

Plural — 1.  Keediau-min 
Niiidiau*min 
2.  Keediaii-m 
8.  lau-wug 


1.  Prtttenl  T^nne. 

. . . I am,  do,  have. 

. . . Thou  art,  dost,  hast. 

. . . He  or  she  is. 

. . . We  ore,  (including  the  jM*rson  six)ken  to.) 

. . . W'e  are,  (excluding  the  j)erson  sjwken  to.) 

. . . Ye  are. 

. . . They  are. 


Shffuhr—\.  Ningeeiau-bun 

2.  Keegeeiau-bun 

3.  Keeiau-bun  . 


2.  Imperfect  Tense. 

. . . I was,  did,  bad. 
, . , Thou  wast,  &c. 

. . . He  or  she  was. 
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Plttral^l.  Kccgwiau-min  ♦ . • ♦ Wc  were,  (in.) 

Kingooiftu-min  ....  Wo  wore,  (ox.) 

2.  Kcfgc<?iau-m Ye  were. 

3.  Kwiau-wug They  were. 

3.  I^r/tvt  and  Phiper/tvl. 

Sin^dar — 1.  Ningcetau-naubun  ...  I hate  been  or  HAD  been. 

2.  Keegeeiatunaubun  . . . Thou  haai  been,  &c. 

3.  Ket*iau«bun He  or  i»1ie  hath,  or  has  been. 

P/imi?— 1.  Keegeeiau^niinaubun  . . We  have  lxM*n  (in.) 

Ningeeiau-minaubun  . . We  l>ave  been  (ex.) 

2.  Kei'geeiamn-waubun  . . Ye  have  been. 

3.  Keeiau-bunecg  ....  They  have  been. 

4.  Fird  Ftdui'e. 

Singular^!.  Ninguhiau I shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Keeguhiau Thou  shult  or  w'ilt  be. 

3.  Tahiau He  or  she  shall  or  w'ill  be. 

Plund — 1.  Keeguhiau-miu  ....  We  shall  or  will  be  (in.) 

Nlnguhiau>xnin  ....  We  shall  or  will  be  (ex.) 

2.  Kceguhiau-m Ye  shall  or  w ill  be. 

3.  Tahiau-wug They  shall  or  will  be. 

5.  Second  Future. 

Singular — 1.  Niugtibgcc  iau  naubun  . I shall  have  been. 

2.  Kceguhgee  iau-naubun  . Thou  wilt  have  been. 

3.  Tahgee  iau-buu  ....  He  or  she  will  have  been. 
Phmd — 1.  Kceguhgee  iau-minaubun  We  shall  have  been  (in.) 

Ninguhgce  iau-niinuubun  We  slmll  have  been  (e.x.) 

2.  Kegubgcc  iaum-waubun  . Ye  or  you  will  have  been. 

3.  Tahget‘imi-buneeg  . . . They  w'ill  have  been. 

Interrogative  Mood. 


(I  introduce  this  moixi  U^cause  I find  a peculiar  termination  for  it,  in  the  inflection 


Nun.) 


1,  Preeefd  Taufe, 


Singular — 1.  Nindiau-nuh  . 

2.  Keediau-nuh  . 

3.  lau-nuh  . . 
Plund — 1.  Keediau-rainuh 

Ncediau-minuh 
2.  Kccdiau-m'Duh 


Am  I? 

Art  thou? 

Is  he,  or  she? 
Are  we?  (in.) 
Are  we?  (ex.) 
Are  ye,  or  you? 


3.  lauwiig-nuh 


.\re  they? 
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2.  hnper/cH  Tense. 

Sinfjular — 1.  NcGndiAim<aubunuh  . . Wna  I? 

2.  KccUiaun-aubunuh  . . . Wai^t  thou? 

3.  lau-bunuh Was  he,  or  she? 

Plural — 1.  Keetliau-minaubunuh  . . Were  we?  (in.) 

Necndiaii-niimauhunuh  . Were  wc?  (ex.) 

2.  Kcediau-waubunuh  . . Were  yo? 

3.  laubunccg-mih  ....  Were  they? 

3.  I\r/(xi  and  Phijicrfeci  Tenses, 

Sltujular — 1.  Ningeeiau-naubunuh  . . Have,  or  hud  I been? 

2.  Keogeeiau'naubuuuh  . . Hast  thou  been? 

8.  Keeiau-bunuh  ....  Has,  or  had  he,  or  she  been? 

1.  Kecgeeiuu-mluaubunuh  . Have  we  been  (in.)  or  had? 

Ningceiau-minaubiiuuh  . Have  we  Wii  (ex.)  or  hod? 

2.  Keegeeiauni'waubuuuh  . Have  or  had  ye  been? 

8.  Keeiau*buiieep*nuh  . . Have  they  been? 

4.  Fir^t  Future  Tense, 

Slugular-^\,  Ninguliiau>nuh  ....  Shall  or  will  I l>e? 

2.  Keegubiau-nuh  ....  Wilt  or  sbalt  thou  be? 

3.  Tahiau-nuh Shall,  or  will  he  or  she  be? 

P/aro/— 1.  Keehiaiwninuh  . , , , Shall  or  will  wc  be?  (in.) 

Niiiguliiau’inmuh  . . . Shull  or  will  wc  be?  (ex.) 

2.  Keeguhiaum-nuh  . . . Shall  or  wiU  j'e  or  y'ou  be? 

3.  Taliiau-wugnuh  ....  Shall  or  will  they  be? 

6.  ikeond  Future  Tense. 

Singular— ‘\,  Ningiihgeeiaiwiaubunuh  . Shall  1 have  been? 

2.  Keeguhgeeiau-naubiinuh  . Wilt  thou  have  been? 

3.  Tahgeeiau'buuuh  . . . Will  he  or  she  have  been? 

Plural— KeegubgceiaiMninaubunuh  Shall  or  will  we  have  been?  (in.) 

Ningtiligeeiaii-uiiuaubunuh  Shall  or  will  we  have  been?  (ex.) 

2.  Keeguhgeeiaum-waubunuh  Will  ye  have  been? 

3.  Tahgeeiau-buneegenuh  . Will  tlicy  have  been? 

iMFERATiVE  MoOD. 

Sing^ilar—\.  Ningudiau>binuh  . . . Let  me  be. 

2.  laun-binuh Be  thou,  or  do  thou  l)C. 

3.  Taliiau-biuuh  ....  Let  him  or  her  be. 
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Pluntl — 1.  lauilau-binuh  .......  uh  be.  (in.) 

Ninguh  iumiu-biiiub  .....  Let  ua  be.  (ex.) 

2.  lanyuek-binuh Be  ye,  or  do  ye  be. 

3.  TaUiauwug'binuh Let  them  be. 


Potential  Mood. 

1.  Pr€.8ent  Tenae. 

I may,  or  can  be. 

Thou  mnyest,  or  can»t  be. 
lie  or  she  may,  or  con  be. 

We  may  or  can  be.  (in.) 

We  may  or  can  ije.  (ex.) 

Ye  or  you  may  or  can  be. 

They  may  or  can  be, 

2.  Imperfect  Tknae. 

Singular — 1.  Kindauiau,  koosaamau  ....  I might,  could,  would,  or  should  be. 

2.  Koedauittu,  kooasumau  ....  Thou  inighfst,  couldst,  wouldst,  or 

3.  Tahtnu,  kooeisamau  . • • « . IIcorshemight,&c.be,  [shouldstbe. 

Pluml — 1.  Kcodauiau-min-koo8Hilmau  . . . We  might,  &c.  be,  (in.) 

Xctmdauiau-min-koofisamau  . . . We  might,  &c.  be.  (ex.) 

2.  Kcedauiuum,  koossamau  ....  Ye  might,  &c.  be. 

3.  Tahiau*wug,  koussUinau  ....  They  might,  &c.  be. 

3.  I\rftct  attd  Pluperfect  1hn»es. 

Singular — 1.  Nindaiigce-iaubun,  koosj^mau  , . I may,  can,  might,  &c.  have  been. 

2.  KeedahgeC'iaunaubun,  koossamau  . Thou  mayost,  canst,  &c.  have  been, 

3.  TiUigee-iaubun,  koo««amaa  ...  He  or  she  may,  &c.  have  been. 
Plural — 1.  Keedaugeeiauminaubun,  koossamau  Wc  may,  &c.  have  been,  (in.) 

Nindaugeciauminawbun,  kooHsamau  We  may,  &c.  have  been,  (ex.) 

2.  Kecdaugcciaum-waubun,  koossamau  Ye  may,  &c.  have  Ijecn. 

3.  Tahgeeiaubuneeg,  kossanmu  . . They  may,  &c.  have  l>ecn. 

ScBJUKCTiVB  Mood. 

1.  Present  Tense. 


Singular — 1.  Kishpin  iau-yaun If  I be. 

2.  Kishpin  iau-yun If  thou  be. 

3.  Kishpin  iaud If  he  or  she  be. 


Sing^ilar — 1.  Nindaudau  . 

2.  Koc<lau-iau  . 

3.  Tahiau  . . 
Plural — 1.  Kcedaiwaumin 

Nindau-iaumin 

2.  Keedau  iau-m 

3.  Toliiau-wug  . 
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1‘lurul.  — 1.  Kii-bpiii  iau-yun  (in  ) 

If  wc  be. 

Kii<hpiii  iau-^'ong  (cx.)  .... 

If  we  be. 

2.  KiNlipin  iaU'}‘aig 

If  ye  or  you  be. 

3.  Kishpin  iau  waud 

If  they  be. 

2.  hnpcr/eci  Tenac. 

SinyuJar.-^l.  Kiahpin  we  iau-yaun 

If  I were. 

2.  Kiahpin  we  iau-yun 

If  thou  wert. 

3.  Kiali])in  we  iaud 

If  he  or  she  were. 

PlurtiL  — 1.  Kiahpin  we  iau^  ung 

If  we  were. 

Kiehpin  we  iau  ynimg 

If  we  were. 

2.  Kiahpin  wc  iau  jaig 

If  ye  or  3 0U  were. 

3.  Kiahpin  wc  iau  waud  ..... 

If  they  w'crc. 

(The  three  following  tenses  of  this  mood  arc  oonjugatetl,  Ix^cause  I find  tenninationa 
of  the  verb  expressing  them  different  from  the  like  tenses  of  the  Indicative.) 

3.  J^.r/t'ct  Ttrm  ami 

HAVE  OK  HAD. 

Stiiffvhr. — 1.  Kiahpin  inuyaumbaun 

If  I have  been. 

2.  Kishpin  iaiiyumbun 

If  thou  hast  been. 

3.  Kiabpin  iaiipim 

If  he  or  she  hath  or  has  been. 

Plural.  — 1.  Kiahpin  iauyuiig-i‘bun 

If  we  have  been. 

Kishpin  iauyaungHibuo  .... 

If  we  have  been. 

2.  Kishpin  iau-ynig-ebun 

K ye  or  you  liave  Wn. 

3.  Kishpin  iau-waupun 

If  they  have 

4.  Pirat  Ptiiure. 

SIIAI.L  on  WILL. 

ifimjular. — 1.  Kishpin  wc  iau  yaun  hauu  . . . 

K I shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Kislipin  we  iau  yun  bun  .... 

If  tliou  shalt  or  wilt  be. 

3.  Kishpin  w'c  iau  pun 

If  lie  or  sbe  shall  or  will  be. 

P/wnif.  — 1.  Kishpin  wc  iau  yung  ebun  . . . 

If  we  shall  or  will  be  (in.) 

Kishpin  wc  iau  ynung  ebun  . . . 

If  we  shall  or  will  be  (ex.) 

2.  Kishpin  wc  iau  yaig  ebun  . • . 

If  ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be. 

3.  Kishpin  we  iau  waupun  .... 

If  they  shall  or  will  be. 

5.  Stxond  Puture 

Tense. 

SHALL  OB  WILL  HAVE  BEEX. 

Siagnhtr.^1.  Kishpin  keeiau  yauinbaun  . . , 

If  I shall  have  been. 

2.  Kishpin  keeiau  yurabun  .... 

If  thou  wilt  have  lieen. 

3.  Kishpin  kcciau-pun  . .... 

If  he  will  have  been. 
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Plural,  — 1, 

2. 

3. 


Ki&hpm  kcGiau 
Kishpin  kcciau 
Kishpm  kceiau 
KiMhpin  kcciau 


jung  cbun  . 
yaung  ebuii  . 
yaig  cbun 
•vraupun  . . 


If  wc  shall  have  been  (in.) 
If  we  shall  have  been  (ex.) 
If  ye  or  you  will  have  been. 
If  they  will  have  been. 


Infinitive  Mood. 

Prtaeni  T. — lau To  be. 

I\r/<xt  T — laubim To  have  been. 


Participles. 

Pmnent  T. — laung Being. 

Ptrftci  T. — laung  ifbun  . . , Been. 
Ckimpound  — Keeiaung*ebun  . , Having  been.* 


Xtta,  TO  BK,  (V.  i.) 

Indicative  Mood. 


Prt6.  T — Atta 

It  in. 

Jjii.  T. — Atta-bun 

It  was. 

I\t/.  T — Kce  atto-bun  .... 

It  has  been. 

F.  F.  r.— Tah  atta 

It  shall  or  will  be. 

S,  F,  T. — Tahgcc  atto-wun.  . . 

It  shall  or  will  have  been. 

Prt^.  T, — Atta-wun 

They  are. 

Im.  T — Atta-buneen  .... 

They  were. 

P&r.  T. — Kee  atta  buneen . . . 

They  have  been. 

F.  F.  T. — Tah  atta  wun  . , . 

They  shall  or  will  be. 

S.  F.  T. — Tahgce  atta  bun  een 

They  shall  or  will  have  been. 

Interrog A 

tite  Mood. 

Prea.  T. — Atto-nuh 

Is  it? 

Iin.  T. — Kec-atta-nuh  .... 

Was  it? 

Per.  T. — Kc(Hitta-bunuh  . . . 

Has  it  been  ? 

F.  F.  T. — Toh-atta-nuh  .... 

Shall  or  will  it  be? 

S.  F.  T. — Tahgce  atta-bunuh  . . 

Shall  or  will  it  have  been? 

Pres.  T. — Atta  wunuh  .... 

Are  they  ? 

Im.  T. — Kee  atta  buneenuh  . . 

Were  they? 

Per.  T. — Kec  atta  buneenuh  . . 

Have  they  been  ? 

F.  F.  T. — Tah  atta  wunuh . . . 

Shall  or  will  they  be  ? 

S.  F.  T. — Tahgec  atta  bun  eenuh 

Shall  or  will  they  have  been  ? 

' TbU  verb  vu  furnished  to  the  pages  of  the  North  Americao  Review,  twent^r-hre  jesn  sgo. 

Pi.  II.— 56 
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Impehative  Mood. 

Poan  etoan  ....  it  be. 

Plu. — Poon  etoan  inicu . . . Ijct  them  be. 

PoTEKTiAL  Mood.  — Singular. 

Prt^nt  T. — Tall  atta  koo««imau  ...  It  mnj  be. 

I\:r/cet  y.— Tabgee  atta  koomimau  . . It  may  have  been. 

Phintl, 

PrtMni  T, — Tab  atta-wun  koosamau  , They  may  be. 

P r/vet  T. — Tahgee  atta-wun  koossamau  They  may  have  been. 

ScBJUxcTivE  Mood. 

Sing. — Prc«.  T. — KUhpin  attai}^  . , , If  it  be. 
ftnjter.  T. — Kinbpin  attaig-ebun  If  it  was. 

Jkr/.  T. — Kinbpin  kt>e  attaig-ebun  If  it  has  been. 

F.  F.  T. — Kinlipin  wee  attoig.  . If  it  shall  be. 

S.F.  T — Kinlipin  kce  attaig-ebun  If  it  Bhall  have  lx?en. 

This  conjugation  is  rendered  plural  by  tmeu,  them,  after  each  of  the  above. 

Infinitive  Mood. 


Prtseni  Tense.  — Atta 'To  be. 

Pr/ect  Tense. — Attabun  ....  To  have  Ijeen. 

Participles. 

Attaig Being. 

Attaig  ebun Been. 


“ And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.”  This  sublime  passage  is 
rendered  thus : Appe  dusb,  geezbU,  Monodo,  aikedood,  tab  wassai-yau ! ke  wi-iaussoi, 
duab ! Literally,  And  then,  merciful  Spirit,  he  said,  Let  liglit  be,  and  light  wa.*«. 

Wos-«4ii-au,  is  the  sulistantive  fonn  of  light,  or  shining  light,  which  is  converted  to 
a sulwtantivc  verb  indicative  by  the  particle  au,  and  is  changed  back  from  the 
indicative  to  the  imperative  by  the  prefixed  but  indeyK?ndcnt  particle,  tab.  Intransitive 
verbs  w'hich  arc  thus  compounded,  do  not  reciuire  this  particle,  however,  when  placed 
in  the  imperatix’e  mood,  which  is  made  simply  by  the  inflection  oi.  Thus,  pnk-et-ai, 
to  strike;  che-mni,  to  paddle;  paush-ki*-fA‘g-ai,  to  fire;  the  term  iausai  is  changed 
from  the  imperative  to  the  indicativ-c  by  a duplication  of  the  initial  vowel  after  w. 
Thus  ieau-sai,  living  light  or  created  light,  is  rendered  wi-iea-«i,  with  the  particle  ke 
(which  is  not  liere  a pronoun,)  for  past  tense,  and  dush,  a tens^  parallel  for  time;  thus 
completing  the  perfect  sense  of  the  term,  “light  was  " 

These  oonclusions  seem  to  be  inevitable,  from  an  analysis  of  the  terms,  and  arc 
suggested  to  philologists  with  deference. 
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IV.  REMARKS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CHEROKEE. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTIONS  TRANSMITTED  UNDER 
THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 


nr  RKV.  B.  A-  WORCX8TKR. 

Cherokee  Language. 

The  following  nn.swcrs  to  inquiries  rcs])ecting  the  Cherokee  language  are  written  in 
much  haste,  yet  have  cost  much  time  and  labor.  There  are  many  blots  and  erasures, 
hut  I cannot  take  time  to  transcribe.  Many  blots  are  owing  to  my  being  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  Cherokee  character,  and  so  beginning  to  write  words  in  that  character 
before  I was  aware. 

I have  used  Pickering's  Alphabet,  modified  to  suit  the  language. 

&>u«(i9 — Voiixlt . . a as  A in  father  — short  as  A in  rival. 

“ “ e “ A “ HATE  — short  as  e in  rct. 

“ “ i “ I “ PIQUE — short  as  I in  ITT. 

“ “ o “ o “ NOTE,  but  approaching  to  AW  in  LAW. 

“ '•  u “ oo“  NOON  — short  os  u in  pull. 

“ “ V “ u “ BUT,  nasalited,  much  os  if  followed  by  the  French  nasal  n. 

“ ConmonaiilA  . g between  hard  o and  K. 

<(  U ^ U •(  Q « y 

Other  consonants  aa  in  Kn^lish.  Where  I have  Ufwd  t Iwfore  1,  and  before  or  after 

in  many  cases  d would  \>c  more  accurate;  but  few  English  cars  can  make  the 
distinction.  The  same  is  true  respecting  k in  the  same  circumstances.  G in  m<w»t 
instances  would  be  more  accurate.  No  doubt  I have  made  errors  in  other  cases  by 
using  k or  t for  g or  d,  and  vice  versa,  for  my  ear  does  not  distinguish.  Other  errors,  no 
doubt,  one  well  versed  in  the  language  would  detect-  I have  done  os  well  as  I could. 

I have  numbered  my  answers  to  particular  questions  under  each  general  question, 
os  if  the  general  question  were  marked  (1),  and  the  particular  questions  (2),  (3),  Stc. 
It  will  be  neceH.>«iry  to  count,  to  sec  to  which  particular  each  answer  relates. 

My  principal  Clierokce  assistant  has  been  the  Rev.  Stephen  Foreman. 

Two  points  before  a syllable,  below'  the  line, , indicate  that  the  vowel  sound  of  that 
syllable  is  scarcely  to  be  heard. 

Aspirates  I have  sometimes  expressed  by  the  letter  h,  and  sometime.**  by  nn  ‘ before 
an  aspirated  consonant. 

(«3) 
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Ql'E5Tiok  315.  I am  not  acquainted  with  tlie  mo«t  ancient  languages,  except  a little 
only  w'ith  the  Hebrew.  The  principles  of  the  Cherokee  conv»i>ond  more  with  that 
than  with  modem  European  languages,  or  with  Greek  and  T>atin.  Yet  the  correspond- 
ence U slight,  scarcely,  j)crhap8,  extending  beyond  the  fact,  that  the  grammatical  forms 
of  verlw  are  made  in  j)art  by  prosomikal  POKriXES.  The  changes  of  termination  have 
no  reference  to  j>erson,  auhject,  or  object.  It  is  manifestly  not  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  mfjudiee. 

316.  (1.)  Yes,  especially  \-erh».  (2.)  Not  very.  (3.)  If  by  the  root  of  a word 

be  understood  those  syllables  which  are  not  changed  by  intlection,  there  are  in 
Cherokee  verbs,  randy  three,  sometimes  two,  often  one,  sojcetimes  none.  Whoever 
can  tell  what  is  the  root  of  some  Cherokee  verba,  can  do  more  than  I.  (4.)  No. 

317.  (2.)  Verbs  are  not  compounded  with  substantives.  (3,  4,  5.)  It  is  not  a 
coalescence  of  distinct  words,  but  the  expression  of  ideas  by  syllables,  or  by  consonants 
constituting  a part  of  the  verb,  which  in  other  languages  are  exprea^icd  by  separate 
words.  (6.)  See  322. 

318.  (1.)  Pronouns,  prepositions,  and  adverbs,  that  is  the  fokce  of  such.  (2.)  Yes- 
The  longest  word  I have  found  is,  Wi-nMlodi-ge-gi-na-U-8ko-tO‘ta'no-ne-li-di*se>sti. 
Syllables  17.  Translation — “ They  will  by  that  time  have  nearly  done  granting 
[favors]  from  a distance  to  thee  and  to  me.” 

Analysis. 

Wi  conveys  the  idea  of  distance. 

Ni  by  that  time. 

Do  denotes  that  the  favors  ore  conferred  on  each  person  separately,  not  both 
collectively. 

Di  plurality  of  tilings  granted. 

Oe  plurality  and  third  person  of  agents  — they. 

Gi-na  duality  and  second  person  of  recipients— -thee  and  sce. 

Li-skoto,  radical. 

Ta  is  Di  in  (he  simplest  form  of  the  verb,  variously  inflected  in  different  tenses  and 
relations. 

No,  completion  — done  granting. 

Ne,  sign  of  the  dative  — to  or  tor. 

Li-di,  nearly. 

.SB-.STI,  sign  of  future  tense. 

I will  not  vouch  for  the  entire  accuracy  of  this  analysis.  It  is  on  approximation  — 
pretty  close,  I believe. 
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319.  (2.)  Nouns  signifying  ixjrsons  have  inflections  denoting  person  and  number. 
(3.)  DifTerently  in  differcut  persons,  but  by  changes  in  prefixes.  (4.)  Yes,  in  first  and 
second  [jersons.  (5.)  lijclusivo  and  exclusive  in  first  and  second  persons.  (6.)  Changes 
in  initials  to  denote  (>ei>M>naiity. 

320.  (1.)  There  arc  a few  nouns,  such  ns  man,  boy,  which  are  in  their  nature 
masculine;  and  woman,  girl,  &c.,  feminine.  And  there  arc  adjcxjtives  signifying  male 
an<l  female.  Otherwise  tlicro  is  no  distinction  of  gender.  None  by  inflections.  (2.) 
Person  and  number.  (3.)  No.  (5.)  Verbs  have  inflections  which  denote  whether 
the  OBJECT  lie  animate  or  inanimate. 

321.  (1.)  Personal  nouns  change  to  denote  number  and  person.  Other  substantives 
have  no  inflection.  (2.)  No.  (3.)  I think  not.  (4.)  Either.  The  noun  oftener 
precedes;  but  that  word  is  placetl  first  which  is  most  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the 
s|>eakcr.  If  there  is  emphasis  on  the  verb,  it  naturally  takes  the  first  place.  (5.) 
F(k>i)  gh'E  me,  usually,  unless  the  verb  has  emphasis.  But  either  is  good.  (6.)  Nouns 
may  [H*rhaixs  bo  said  to  l>ecome  verbs  by  prefixing  a verbal  initial,  as  So-<iuWi,  a horse. 
TaKHMjui-li,  I am  a horse.  [See  322.  (9.)]  Some  atljcctivca  have  tenses.  U-lsa-to, 
tiiere  is  much;  u>tsa>to>gi,  there  was  much;  u-tsa>te>sti,  there  will  \yo  much. 

322.  (1.)  An  immense  field.  (2.)  No.  (3.)  By  changes  in  the  initial  syllables. 
(4.)  Best  seen  in  the  specimens  of  conjugation.  (5.)  How  many  modes  I cannot  tell, 
nor  decide  what  forms  sliould  called  modes,  and  what  regarded  as  now  derivative 
veriw.  Tenses  I count  18.  Voices,  active  and  passive;  and,  if  the  reciprocal  or 
mutual  form  is  to  be  regarded  as  another  voice,  middle.  Toi-ge-yu,  I love  him; 
V-gi-gc-yu,  I am  loved;  A-qua-da-ge-yu,  I love  myself;  do^*na^a-go-yu,  thou  and  I 
love  each  other. 

(C.)  Diflerent  forms  arc  used  in  affirmation  and  negation.  In  the  latter  the  syllabic 
yi,  or  the  letter  y,  is  prefixed. 

(7.)  There  is  a form  which  is  used  in  most  cases  where  the  infinitive  is  used  in 
other  languages,  hut  it  has  number  and  jxjrson.  There  is  also  a form  more  strictly 
infinitive,  but  it  seldom  occurs. 

(8.)  Yes. 

(9.)  No;  except  as  in  321  (6):  and,  indeed,  I think  this  can  hardly  be  called 
transforming  the  nouns  into  verbs.  It  is  simply  denoting  person  and  immlicr  by  the 
same  prefixes  which  are  attached  to  verbs.  Tsi-so^ui-li,  la  horse^  rather  than  I am  a 
horse. 

(10.)  Ila-ne-ga,  be  speaks,  Ku>ne'gi,  s|>eakor.  A>U-ski-ha,  he  dances,  o-li-ski-ski,  a 
dancer.  A-tlo-‘yi-ha,  he  cries,  A-tlo-‘yi-hi,  a crier. 

(11.)  To  conjugate  even  one  would  re<juire,  perhai>s,  montlis  of  constant  study,  and 
make  a volume.  I will  give  a few  specimens. 
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Ga-lo-i-ha 

Tenses. 

I am  t^ing  [an  inanimate  thing]. 

Ga>lo>i-ho-i  .... 

1 tie  [sometimes]. 

Ga^lo>Uho^  .... 

I was  tying. 

Ga-lo-i-ho-i  .... 

I was  tying. 

Ga-lo*hh(sati  .... 

I shall  l>e  tying. 

Ga-lo-tsa 

I have  [just]  tied. 

V-ga-lo-tsa  .... 

(nearly  the  same.) 

A-qua4o>lo  .... 

I have  tied  [at  some  former  time] 

A-qua-lo-loi  .... 

1 have  sometimes  tied. 

A‘quo-lo>Io>gi  . . . 

I ti«i. 

A-<iuarK>lc-i  .... 

A'tiua-lO'lc-sti  . . . 

1 shall  have  tied. 

Da-ga>lo>li  .... 

I shall  or  will  tie. 

Di-gn-lo-li-so^i  . . . 

1 am  sometimes  ex{KK:ting  to  tic. 

Do-ga-lO'li-Mvgc  . . . 

I was  expecting  to  tie  [fpmsi — I w 

Di-ga-lo-li-se-i  ... 

Di-ga-lo>li-scssti  . . . 

1 shall  be  cxt^ccting  to  tie. 

A-<jua-lo-li-di.  , . , 

I am  about  to  tie,  nearly  ready  to 

A-qua>IO'li-di-so>i  . 

I am  [sometimes]  about  to  tie. 

A-ciua-lo-li-di-so-gi  • . ) , 

. , . I was  alx)ut  to  tie. 

A-<pia-lo-liHU-sc-i  . . J 

A-qiu^lo-li-di'se-sti  . . 

I shall  lx;  about  to  tie. 

A-qua-lo-liHle-na  . . 

I am  on  the  point  of  tying. 

In  tho«<e  post  tenses  which  have  two  forms,  the  first  denotes  that  the  speaker  was  a 
personal  witness  of  what  he  relates,  and  the  second  tliat  he  is  relating  what  he  has 
learned  from  others.  Of  course,  the  second  fijrm  can  l>e  used  in  the  first  jH'rson  only 
in  relation  to  acta  done  unconsciously. 

Kach  of  those  tenses  is  declined  throughout  all  persons  and  numbers. 


Ga-loi-ha 
Ila-lo-i-lia 
Ga-‘lo-i-ha 
* Ko>lo-i-ha 


Cherokee  Verbs. 
l\)'9on8  aiui  Xurnhers. 

, . . . I am  tying  [it]. 

. . . . Thou  art  tying  [it]. 

. . . . He  is  tying  [it]. 

. . . . He  is  tying  [it]. 


' Two  funris  will  be  obserred  wbcrc  the  sabjcct  of  Ibe  rerb  it  of  the  third  porsoo.  The  necood  of  tboso  forma 
Implua  the  presence  of  tbe  person  or  persona  apoken  of,  and  ao  totentioa  on  the  port  of  the  speaker  that  he  or 
thej  shall  hear  what  is  aaid  of  them. 
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I-na-lo-i-li» Thou  and  I are  tying  [it]. 

O-sta-lo-i-ha Ho  and  I are  tying  “ 

StOrlo-i-ha You  two  ore  tjdng  “ 

Ma-lo-i-hn Ye  and  I are  tying  “ 

0- taa-lo-i-hn They  and  I are  tying  “ 

1- tso-loi-lia Yo  (more  than  two)  arc  tying  [it]. 

A-nn-lo-i-hn Tliey  are  tying  [it]. 

Da-no-lo-i-ha Tliey  ore  tying  [it]. 

De-ga-Io-i-ha I am  tying  [them,  inanimate]. 

De-ha-lo-i-ha Thou  art  tying  [them,  inanimate]. 

De-gOrMo-i-ha He  is  tying  “ “ 

Dc-kn-‘lo-i-ha }lc  is  tying  “ “ 

Dc-na-Io-i-ha Thou  and  I are  tying  [them,  inanimate]. 

Dosta-lo-i-ha He  and  I are  tying  “ “ 

De-sta-lo-i-ha Ye  two  arc  t^  ing  “ “ 

DcKln-lo-i-ha Ye  and  I are  tying  “ “ 

Do-tsa-Io-i-ha They  and  I arc  tying  “ “ 

Dc-tso-lo-i-ha Ye  (more  than  two)  arc  tying  [them,  inan.] 

Da-norlo-i-ha They  are  tying  [them,  inan.] 

' Dc-<lo-na-lo-i-ha They  are  tying  “ 

tiquo'lo-i-ha Thou  art  tying  me. 

A.<iua  lo-i-ha He  is  tying  me. 

Ta.<)ua  lo-i-ha He  is  tying  me. 

Ski-na  lo-i-ha Ye  two  are  tying  me. 

Ski-yn  lo-i-ha Ye  [more  tlinn  two]  are  tying  me. 

G^-ijua  lo-i-ha They  are  tying  me. 

KiMiua  lo-i-ha They  are  tying  me. 

00- ya-lo-i-ha I am  tying  thee. 

Tsa  lo-i-ha He  is  tying  tlicc. 

’ Ti-tsa  lo-i-ha He  is  tying  thee. 

Sto-ya  loii-ha Wo  two  are  tying  thee. 

1- tso-ya  lo-i-ha Wo  are  tying  thee. 

Ge-tsa  lo-i-ha They  are  tying  thee. 

’ Kc-tsa  lo-i-ha They  arc  tying  thee. 

Tsi-yo-io-i-ba I am  tying  him. 

* Ko-lo-i-ha I am  tying  him. 


' S«  note  on  p.  445. 

' ImphiDg  that  lh«  penon  or  potsoni  tjiog  ire  to  boor. 
* Imph'iag  that  tho  person  or  peraoiia  tied  are  to  bear. 
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Ga-l<)*i-!ia 

* Tu-lo-i-Iia > lie  is  tying  him. 

* Ta-gu-lo-i-ha  or  to-lo-i-ha 
E-no-lo-i-ha 

* Ti-na-loi-1 
0-sta-lo-i-ha  . 


i-ha "I 

I Thou  and  I arc  tying 


him. 


•To^ta-loiOm  . ; ; . ; ;}Hc«ndI«re  tying  Mm. 
E-sta  lo-i-ha  .... 


* I You  two  arc  tying  him. 

* I Ye  and  I arc  tying  him. 

* I They  and  1 an*  tying  liim. 
' I Ye  are  tying  him. 


• Ti*sta  lo-i-ha  . , . 

K-da  lo-i-ha  .... 

• Ti*da  lo-i-ha  . . . 

0-taa  lo-i-ha 

• To-tsa  lo-i-ha 

K-tsa  lo-i-ha 

• Ti-t.sa  lo-i-ha  ...... 

A-na  lo-i-lia.  ...... 

• Oo-w’a  lo-i-ha 

• Kp-wa  lo-i-ha 

’ Tn-gu-na-lo-i-ka  or  to-iia-lo-i-ha 

Gi-na-lo-i-ha  . . di*-gi-na-lo-i-ha 

* Ti-gi-na-lo-hha  . de-ti-gi-na-lo-i-ha 
Ge-gi-na-lo-i-ha  . dc-gc-gi-na-lo-i-ha 

* Kc-gi-no-lo-i-ha  . de-ke-gi-na-lo-i-ha 
In  these  just  alxjve,  and  in  all  that  follow,  the  left  hand  form  iiiipliea  that  the 

persons  tied  are  tied  toyvther;  the  right  hand  form,  that  each  is  tied  sryjomfc/y. 


They  are  tying  him. 


’ I He  is  lying  him  and  me. 

I They  are  tying  him  and  me. 


Skina-w-i-ha  . 
0-gi-no-w-i-ha 

* To-gi-na-w-i-lia 
Ski-nn-w-i-ha  . 
Ski-ya-w-i-lia  . 
Go-gi-na-w-i-ba 
‘ Ko-gi-na-w-i-ha 
Sto-ya-lo-i-ha  . 
Sta-lo-i-ha  . . 

' Ti-sta-lo-i-ha  . 


. de-ski-na-w-i-ha 
de-o-gi-na-w-i-lia 
or  do-gi-na-w-i-ha 
de-to-gi-na-w-i-ha 
. de-ski-na-w-i-lia 
. de-ski-yorw-i-ha 
. de-gogi-na-w-i-ha 
. ' de-ko-gi-na-w-i-ha 
. de-»to-ya-lo-i-ha 
. de-sta-lo-i-ha  . 

. do-ti-sta-lo-i-ha . 


} 


Thou  art  tying  him  and  me. 
lie  is  tying  him  and  me. 


Ye  two  are  lying  him  and  me. 
Ye  arc  tying  him  and  me. 

I They  are  tying  him  and  me. 

I am  tying  you  two. 

I lie  is  tying  3'ou  two. 


• See  note  (2),  p.  447.  • Sec  note  (8),  p.  447. 

* Go-wo-lo-i-ba  implies  thsi  the  persoo  tied  ia  the  leading  subject  of  discourse,  snd  might  be  rendered : 
he  is  being  tiid  by  them.  Also,  the  oext  form. 
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Sto-ya-loi-ha  . . 
I>bM>ya‘l0'i*ha 
Cc-sto-lo-i-ha  . . 

' K^MtOrlo-i-ha  . . 

I-^a-loi-ba . . . 
' Ti-ga-lo-i-ha  . . 
Go-ga>loLha  . . 

* Ke^twio-i'ha  . « 
Ski-ya-loi-ha  . . 
O^a'lo'i-ha  . . 

' Tt>garlo*i-ha  . . 

Ski-ya^Ioi-ha  . . 
Go-gArlo-i-ha  . . 

* Ki>ga-lo-i-ha  . , 

LL^oya-lo-i'ha 
I-tsa-lu-i-ha  . . 

' Ti-twar-lo-i-ha  . . 

I-ta(vya*1oi>ha 
Gi>t«a-U>i-ha  . . 
' Kc-tsa-lo-i-ha  . . 
Ga-tiiUya>Io>l-ba  . 

■ Ka-tHa>lo-i>lia  . . 

G<shi*ya']o-i'ha  . 
Or  Ki-ya-loi-ha  . 

* Ge-la4o-i'ba  . . 
Do-ga-lo-Lha  . . 

* De-ka-Ioi-ba  . , 

* Du'iiU'loi-ba  . . 
Ge-no>lo-i-ha  . . 

* Kc-na-lo*i-ha  . . 
Go-ata-lo-i-ha  . . 

* Ko-eta-loi-ha  . . 
Ge-sta>loi*Ua  . . 

* Kc-atorloi-ha  . . 

Go-dor-Io-i-ha  . . 

■ Ke-da-loi-ba  . , 
Got^Io-i'ba  . . 

* KoUarlo-i-ha  . . 


do-Htoyo-lo-i-ha  . Tie  anil  I are  tying  you  two. 
tlo*tao»ya-lo-i-ba  . Tbcy  and  I are  t^ing  you  two. 
de-gc-sto-lo-i-lia  .1 
de-kcH,t^I<vi-ha  ‘^'‘"8 

d(vge>ga>lo>i-ha  . ) 

dck.^,^lo.i.ha  . \ ‘^'"8  >■““ 

dc-ekUya-lo-i-ba  . Thou  art  tying  them  mid  me. 
do-o-ga-Io-i-ba 

, ...  > He  18  tyuig  Ibem  and  nio. 

de-to-ga-lo*i-ba . . ) 

de^ki*ya>Io>i-ha  . Ye  (two  or  more)  are  tying  them  and  me. 

do-go-ga-Uk-i-ha  . | ,r,i  . • 

, , , > They  arc  tying  them  and  me. 

de-ko-gn-lo-i-i»a  .1 

de-t^ya-lo-i-ba  . I am  tying  you  (more  than  two.) 


’ I He  is  tying  them  and  mo. 

. Ye  (two  or  more)  are  tying  thei 
* I They  arc  tying  them  and  me. 


do-tsorlo-i-ha  . 
do-ti-Uo-lu-i-iia 


k He  is  tying  you. 


de-Uo>ya>lo>i-ha  . We  (two  or  more)  are  tying  you. 
de-ge-tsorlo-i-ha  . 1 

de-kct^loi-ha  jThey  arot)™gyo«. 


de-ke-tsa-lo-i*ha  . J ^ ^ ^ ' 

de-ga-tHi->  a-loi-ha. ) ^ , , 

dck^tavloi-ha 
do-ge-hi-ya-lo-i-ha. 
or  de-ki-ya-lo-i-ha.  >Thou  art  tying  them, 
dc-gc-ta-lo-i-ha  . J 
de-ga>lo-i-ha  . . > 

de-ka-loi-ha  . . > He  is  tying  them. 

de-dsi-na-lo-i-ha  . ^ 

dc-ge*narlo-i-ha  . i , , 

, , , . , y Thou  and  1 are  tying  tnem. 

de-ke-na>lo>t-ha  . ) 

de-go^ta-lo>i>ha  . ) „ , , . i 

, - , . , > He  and  I are  tying  them. 

de>ku^ta-lo-i-ha  . ) 

de^e-sta-lo-i-ha  . 1 ^ » * • ii 

dcke^t^lo-i-ha 

• I Ye  a»d  I a™  tying  them, 
de-ke-da-lo-i-ha  . ) 

dc^t.a.loi-lm  . ) 

de-ko-tsarlo-i-ha  ^ ® 


de-dsi-na-lo-i-ha 
dc-ge-nsrlo-i-ha 
de-ke-na-lo-i-ha 
d e-go^t  o-lo>i>h  a 
de-ko^ta-lo-i-ha 


de-ge-da-lo-i-ha 

de-ke-da-lo-i-ha 

dc-go-Ua-lo-i-ha 

de-ko-tsa-lo-i-ha 


' S«c  tKrt«  (2)  p.  4IT. 
Pt.  II.  — 57 


* 8«o  note  (S)  p.  447. 
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Gc-tea-lo-i-ha  . . 

• Ke-t#Mi-lo-i-hft  . . 
Da-na-lo-i-ha  . . 
Go-wo-no-lo-i-ha  . 
’ *Ko-wft-na-loi-ha  . 
Dc-da-na-lo-i-hn  . 


de*ge-tsarlo-i-ha  . ) 
do>ke>tsa-lo*i*lia  . j 
do-a-na-loi-ba . . ' 

de*go-wa-narlo-i-ha 
dc*ko-wa*n 
de-da-na*lo-i-ha  . 


Ye. 

They  are  tying  them. 


Modifications  by  Prefixes. 


The  ayllahlcB  ni,  yi,  wi,  di,  dropping  or  changing  the  vowel  according  to  circum- 
stances,  or  two  or  three  of  them  together,  may  be  prefixed  to  the  verb,  modifying  its 
meaning.  And  the  verb  thus  modified  is  varied  through  numbers,  ]>erson8,  and  tenses, 


like  the  simple  form. 

Ga-w-i-ha I am  tying. 

Ni'gO'lo-i-ha. 1 am  in  the  mean  time  tying. 

Yi-ga-lo-i'ha If  I be  tying. 

Ka«yi*ga-lo-i-ha I am  not  tying. 

\Vi*ga-lo*i-ha I am  tying  on  the  other  side. 

Di-ga-lo-bha I am  tying  on  (his  side, 

Yhnbgo-lo>i-ha I 


Wi-ni-ga-lo-i-ha.  .....  I Combining  the  preceding.  These  prcfi.xe^ 
Yi-ni-di-gorlo-i-ha  .....  f precede  the  jiersonal  prefixes. 


Yi-wi-ni-ga-lo-i-ha J 

Modifications  by  changes  in  termination,  may  perhaps  be  termed  “Conjugations." 


Ga-lo-i-ha I am  tying. 

Ga-Io-sti'ha I am  tying  with,  (as  a string,  Ac.) 

Tsi*ya>loe-ha I am  tying  for  him. 

Ga>lo-le>ga'ha I am  going  to  tie.  I go  and  tie. 

Go-lo-li-hUha I am  coming  to  tie.  I come  and  tie. 

Ga-lo-li-do-ha I go  about  tying,  (in  various  places.) 

Ga-lo-li-lo-a I tie  (am  tying)  over  and  over  again. 

Ga-lo-i-sbha I tie  it  anew. 

Ga-loo-ho>ska .1  am  completing  the  tying. 


Each  of  these  fonns  is  conjugated  regularly  through  number,  person,  mode  and  tense. 


Amicc  Voice. 

V-qua-lo-i-ha I am  being  tied. 

E-tsa-lo-i-ha Thou  art. 

A-ga-lo>i-ha He  is,  Ac. 

Thus  through  number,  person,  mode  and  tense. 


• S«e  note  (3),  p.  448. 
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Reriprocitf  Forma.  {Middle  Ibioc.) 

[A-<|iia-flo]  (myself)  Giwla-loi-ha  I am  t^ing  myself. 

De-naKlo-lo-Mia Thou  and  1 are  tying  each  other,  &c.  &c. 

The  same  form  is  used  to  denote  the  act  of  tying  without  specifying  the  object — 
Ga-da-lo-idio,  I am  tying  [something  or  other.] 

ItcpERATiTE  Mode. 

Go-lo-tsa  or  wi-ga-lo-tsa,  let  me  tie;  ha-lo-tsa,  tie  [thou],  kc.  &c. 

Gorlo-lo-ha,  let  me  tic;  ha-lo>lo-ha,  tie  [thou]  [ut  some  future  time.] 

Subjunctive  Mode. 

Most  of  (ho  indicative  forms,  perhaps  all,  except  those  ending  in  e-sti,  become 
subjunctive  by  prefixing  yi  [with  variations]  and  throwing  back  the  principal  accent. 
Thouc  in  c-«ti  by  tlirowing  bock  the  accent  simply. 

Ca-lo-i-ba,  I tie;  yi-ga^lo-i-ha,  if  I tie. 

Ga^loi-he-sti,  I shall  I>c  tying. 

Ga'lo-i-he>sti,  If,  or  when  I shall  tie. 

Potential  Mode. 

Yi-go-lu-tsu,  1 can  tie. 

G<M|iia'lo^ti,  I can  tic.  A shade  of  diifereuce  in  meaning. 

Another  Mode  — A-qua-losti.  I am  to  tie  — It  Ijelongs  to  me  to  tie. 

Verb  wUh  Jlelatiee  Pronoun. 

The  syllable  tsi,  [modified  by  circumstances,]  is  prefixed  to  verbs  in  the  indicative 
mode,  with  the  power  of  a relative  pronoun. 

Ga*lo-i-ho,  I am  tying;  a*yo,  I;  tsi-ga-lo-i-ho,  who  am  tying. 

Verbal  Nouns. 

The  Agent.  Gorlo-i-hi,  I a tier ; ga>lo>i«hi,  a tier ; u-lo-lo>hi,  one  who  has  tied,  &c. 
The  Object.  Ka-lo-lo-hi,  what  has  been  tied. 

Ga-lo-lo-hi,  what  I have  tied. 

Ca-lo-i“to,  a tied  thing,  &c.  &c. 

The  Instrument.  Ga-lo^to-di,  something  to  tic  with. 

The  Act.  Ga-lo-i-ho-i,  my  tying. 

A-qua  lo-lo-i,  my  having  tied,  &c.  &c. 

Adjectice  Verb. 

A-qua*lo-da«a-ta,  I am  apt  to  tie. 

tt  it  It  it  it  it  if  it  it  it  |-Qjj  Qp  gypjj  occasion.] 
u ti  it  it  it  to-gi,  I was  apt  to  tic. 
it  ti  tt  it  tt  I ghall  be  apt  to  tie. 
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IxpjKiTivE  Mode. 

A-qutir](H^li-yi,  me  to  tie,  for  example. 

A-quo-lo-j^ti-yi,  utuli,  he  wants  me  to  tie  it. 

I think  tlicrc  is  on  infiniUve  which  locks  Dumbers  and  persons,  but  it  is  seldom 
used,  and  1 cannot  now  recall  it. 

323.  (1.)  Not  e.vactly  so.  But  see  on.  (2.)  No  such  variations  in  tehjii.s  ation. 
But  see.  (3.)  Yes.  But  some  adjectives  have  personal  prefixes,  like  those  of  verbs, 
and  WITH  those  prefixes  can  only  be  applied  to  persons ; or,  in  the  third  person,  to 
animals,  exclusive  of  insects,  &c.  A few  plurals  distinguish  objects  of  a solid  form 
from  those  of  a different  shape. 

O^sto,  good. 

Go>sto,  I [am]  good. 

Ilo-sto,  thou  gtjod. 

PL  A'nosto,  [penioiis,  animals,  or  things  of  a sound  or  solid  slui{}e.] 

PL  Tso  sto,  good  [things  of  other  than  solid  sliajH*].  (4.)  No.  (5.)  By  U-tli,  more, 
followed,  in  the  comparative  degree,  by  e>ska,  than.  When  e-ska  is  wanting,  the 
superlative  is  understood.  (6.)  See  (o.)  No  want  of  jnecision.  (7.)  No.  (8.)  Yes. 

324.  (2.)  No  relaUve.  That  relation  is  expressed  by  an  inflection  of  the  verb. 

Two  personal  pronouns,  A-yo,  first  person,  all  numliers,  and  ni-hi,  second  person,  all 

numbers.  They  partake  of  a demonstrative  signification,  being  usetl  only  or  chiefly 
when  emphatic;  and  in  the  third  jwrsoii  only  tlie  demonstmtive  is  used. 

Two  demonstrative,  Hi-a,  this  or  these,  Na-ski-or,  simply  no,  that  or  those. 

Al.'^o  possessive  and  interrogative  pronouns. 

(3.)  No.  (4.)  No  distinction  of  numlx;r.  These  answers,  except  as  to  gender,  do 
not  relate  to  pronominal  prefixes. 

(5.)  Only  in  pronominal  prefixes. 

(6.)  I do  not  understand  this  question.  In  our  addresses  to  the  Deity  we  never 
have  occasion  to  include  him  with  ourselves  in  the  first  person.  K we  say  “we,”  of 
course  we  moan  “ we  who  are  addressing  Thee,”  and  as  lie  is  not  Included  among  those 
who  address  Him,  or  those  on  whose  liohalf  He  is  addressed,  consequently  the  exchmeo 
form  must  always  l>e  used.* 

325.  (1.)  No  variations  for  tense.  The  pronouns  signitying  self  may  be  considered 
os  one  prunouu  with  all  numbers  and  persons,  distinguished  by  varying  initial  syllables. 
The  possessive  pronouns  vary'  to  denote  the  numlx?r  and  person  of  the  possessor,  and 
the  Dumlx^r,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  person  of  the  object  possessed.  Aqua-tse-U,  it 
mine,  Di*quo>tse-li,  they  mine,  Tsi-ya-tsc-li,  he  mine,  U-tse-li,  hia,  [one  thing],  Tsu- 
tae-li,  his  [things],  Go-yo-tse-li,  thou  mine,  &c. 

' This  is  Dot  BO  )D  tb«  Algooqain  p.  400. 
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I’nmomiuol  s^llublvs  uf  ^crlw,  Ac.,  both  subject  and  object  are  ptvfixeii,  mccct 

SltfflJtCtl. 

326.  No.  The  ndations  expressed  by  them  in  other  Iringimges  arc  cxpresse<l,  in 
Cherokee,  by  the  significancy  of  the  verb,  indectiona  of  the  verb,  the  use  of  si‘]>arate 
verlw,  advcrba,  &c.  In  the  water  ia  expressed,  in  some  cases,  by  a change  In  the 
termination  of  the  noun.  A-mS',  water,  A-mo-hi,  in  the  water.  By  the  rock,  newr  the 
rock,  Naril,  adverb.  On  the  tree  by  the  verb  in  connexion : e.  g.,  U>ki  la,  he  is 
perched,  he  stands  up  on  something;  then  odd  the  word  tree,  and  (he  sense  is  clearly 
exprcsscti.  In  translating  from  another  language,  however,  specially  scripture,  the 
want  of  propositions  is  an  inconvenience. 

327.  Besides  other  adverbs,  all  such  a4jectivcs  as  in  English  would  be  formed  into 
adverbs  by  adding  ly  arc  used  also  ns  adverbs  in  Cherokee;  i.  e.,  they  qualify  verbs  os 
well  AS  nouns.  (3.)  No  such  dilTercnce.  In  “stand  up'*  and  “lie  down,”  up  and  down 
arc  implied  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb.  “There”  is  expressed  by  a separate  adverb. 
(4.)  Y-v  is  yes,  and  Tla>vdla,  Tlu'kno,  V-tlarkno,  each  is  no.  Tin  is  no,  and  the 
other  syllables,  at  least  v,  add  emphasis. 

328.  No  article.  Supplied  by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  when  necessary, 

329.  1 know  not  but  conjunctions  arc  nearly  as  numerous  as  in  English.  Auf/,  a*lc 
and  hn5,  the  latter  of  which  is  used  only  as  a suffix,  like  the  Latin  quo.  Xor,  tld 
and  not.  XritJier,  fior,  would  be  tla*arle  tla,  not  and  not.  But,  S>so*hno,  O'^se-skUni, 
a-ti-na,  and  others.  The  phrase  “chronological  conjuncliuns”  I do  not  understand.* 

330.  I have  not  noticed  any  particular  redundancy  in  exclamations,  nor  any  thing 
transitive,  or  much  that  is  anomalous  in  their  character.  Some  few  are  i^oculiar  to 
w’oinen.  No  difference  in  “lo"  from  the  object  referred  to. 

331.  There  is  a verb  of  existence.  It  is  used  to  denote  simple  existence,  or 

of  existence,  but  never  mode  of  existence,  character,  &c.  Wc  say,  U-ue-lornp-hi  e-da, 
there  is  a God,  or  U-ne^la-np-hi  g^!^la-di  e-iia,  God  dwells  in  heaven.  But  if  we 
would  say  God  is  this,  or  that,  or  such,  wc  cannot  use  (he  same  verb. 

There  is  also  on  impersonal  verb,  i-gi,  used  in  some  cases,  signifying  at  ts  — used 
only  in  the  present  tense ; another,  also  impersonal,  verb,  used  in  the  past  tense, 
ge-s^gi,  U iciu  [so  or  so],  and  future,  ge-se-eti,  iV  will  be  [so  or  so].  That  used  in  the 
present,  and  that  used  in  the  post  and  future  tenses,  seem  to  be  of  different  roots. 

Of  the  radix  iad  I know  nothing. 

A Cherokee  says,  I am  sick,  in  a single  verb  — a-gi-tlo^;  I am  well,  simply  an 


' In  th«  Algonquin,  AP  PK  is  s eoojanction  of  Ubk. 
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a<lji*ctivu — do-lii,  adding  the  pronoun  I,  if  nwi’SHary — do-lii  a-^o,  “itv//  /” — «m  bidog 
implied.  J mn  <jhul^  is,  1 rejoice,  in  one  word;  or  I feel  well,  verb  and  adverb.  lam 
Korry  — X r<M.d  badl^.  1 use  the  word  fei‘l,  here,  to  denote  iiiknial  emotions,  not 
scDHulion. 

332.  Tsi-sa-ls'di-ha,  I lill  him ; p^-sdrlardi-lia,  1 am  lifted ; a-gi-sa-lordi-ha,  he  lifts  me. 

Tsi-ya-l^-i-ha  (tsi*y9-m-l5>-i-ha),  Itiohim;  a-rpm-lo-i-ha,  he  tics  me  j fH^ua-ljKi-ha,  I 

am  tied;  a-gn-lp-i-ha  (a-gj^ni-ha),  he  is  tied, 

Tsi-v^-iii-ho,  I strike  him ; o-qu^ni-ha,  he  strikes  me ; ^ju^ni-ha,  I am  struck. 

333.  Xo. 

334.  No. — There  are  several  vcrlw,  such  as  give,  bring,  &c.,  which  denote  the  form 

of  the  object  given,  &c.,  such  os  animal,  round  (including  all  things  in  wdiich  length, 
ba'odth,  and  thickness  approximate  to  equality),  long,  flexible,  liquid.  E.  g,,  we-«i 
c'^ski'kilUsi,  give  me  the  cat;  n^ya  e-sk^i,  give  me  a atone;  ka>im>sta  e^K!-di-si,  give 
me  a rod ; n«kiut>wo  r>SK1-N9>si,  give  me  cloth,  [this  fonn  is  applied  also  to  an  animal, 
tc/«7i  a-md  k-.‘<ki-nb-ii5>-si,  give  me  water. 

335.  1 cannot  think  of  any  such. 

336.  Yo-np  e-ha,  a hear  exists;  tai-yo-np,  I am  a boar. 

Soqiii-li  e-ha,  a horse  exists;  tsi-so^uidi,  I am  a horse. 

U-nola-np-hi  e-lio,  a God  exists. 

l;-nc-la-n5>-hi  na-ski,  a God  [is]  lie. 

A-(]ua-ne-la-np-hi  a-yp,  a God  [am]  I.  — The  name  of  God  is  a vcrl^al  noun,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  changed  into  n verb  by  verbal  prefix,  having  that  already.  In 
saying,  / am  a Gixl,  we  use  no  verb,  but  change  the  name  from  third  to  first  person, 
and  fuld  the  pronoun  /.  Ik  u a Ovd^  add  the  demonstrative  pronoun  na-ski. 

337.  Nothing  of  all  this  in  Cherokee,  unless  what  I have  noted  under  334  bo 
analogous  to  it. 

338.  None. 

339.  *^Thc  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  nominative  in  number  and  person,”  in 
Cherokee  AS  is  English.  For  in  English  walks  is  singular,  and  walk,  in  the  third 
|>erj*on  is  plural,  if  properly  considered  as  elements  of  agreement 

341.  No. 

342.  A very  few  inteijectiona. 

The  word  o^-lo,  my  sister,  denotes  the  mutual  relation  of  sisters  to  eath  other, 
and  can  of  course  be  used  by  women  only ; and  v-gi-nUi,  my  elder  brother ; v-gi-no-tli, 
my  younger  brother,  with  their  varied  forms,  denote  the  relation  of  brother  to  brother. 
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ami  so  are  u.sed  by  men  only;  while  v-gi-do  denotes  the  it>latiun  of  brother  and  sister, 
and  so  in  the  mouth  of  a man  means  my  sister,  and  in  the  mouth  of  a wonmn  my 
brother. 

343.  Genesis,  Matthew,  Luke,  John,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  The.ssalonians,  Timothy, 
and  the  Epistles  of  John  and  James,  have  been  printt^d  in  Cherokee,  with  other  email 
portions  of  scripture.  The  Baptist  Mission  may  perhaps  have  recently  printed  one  or 
two  other  whole  books.  In  some  of  these,  at  least,  I think  a good  degree  of  accuracy 
has  been  attained.  The  epistles,  especially  some  of  Paul’s,  are  by  no  moans  as  ea.‘«y 
to  translate  os  narrative. 

We  have  endeavored  to  exprc.s«  the  sense  of  the  original  in  good  Cherokee,  rather 
than  to  translate  word  for  word,  which  indeed  is  an  impossibility,  though  much  may 
be  lust  by  attempting  it. 

The  Cherokee  word  for  maid  does  not  of  iti»idf  necessarily  denote  virginity,  but 
refjuircs  an  adjective  to  qualify  it. 

344.  The  language  is  well  enough  adapted  to  history,  except  the  awkwardness 
With  which  alone  many  foreign  names  can  be  imitated. 

I do  not  know  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  language  which  could  well  be  termed 
poetry,  previously  to  the  translation  and  composition  of  Christian  hymns.  In  these 
there  is  no  rhyme,  but  measure  only.  Rhyme  cannot  he  appreciated.  But  the 
language  is  well  aihipted  to  lyric  compositions ; and  it  is  vastly  easier  to  sing  Cherokee 
words  i»o  as  to  be  understood,  than  English.  In  regard  to  most  branches  of  literature, 
as  distinct  from  .scienxe,  1 supjwso  there  would  Iw  no  great  difficulty.  Many  branches 
of  science  would  introduce  many  new  terms,  which  would  create  a difficulty.  Yet  the 
Cherokees  have  a pretty  g»x>d  kuack  at  coining  mimes  out  of  the  verbs  of  their  own 
language,  making  verl>al  nouns  expressive  of  the  use  or  of  some  prfimincnt  attribute 
of  the  thing  to  be  named.  Names  of  things,  too,  may  be  borrowed  fn>m  other 
languages,  though  it  is  in  fact  done  only  to  a very  limited  extent. 


Our  Father 

Who  art  in  heaven  . . . 

Hallowed 

Be 

Thy  name 

Thy  kingdom 

Come  [make  its  appearance] 

Thy  will 

Be  done  [take  place]  , . . 

[Here]  on  earth 

As  it  is  done 


0*gi*do*da. 

ga-lo-la^i'<yhi. 

ga-lo-quo-di-yu. 

go-ac-sti. 

de>-tsardchT-i. 

tsa-go-wi-y  udn-gesso. 

wi-ga-nn-nu*gs-i. 

ha-da-no- tc-sko. 

wi-ni-fp-li-sta. 

a-hni  e-lo-hi. 

na-skt-ya  tsi-ni-ga-li-sti. 
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In  heaven go-lola-di. 

Our  food o-ga>li-Bto*yo-di. 

Doily ni*da<Klo-da-qui-Bo. 

Give  to  lui Bki>v-ei. 

This  day go-hi-i-ga. 

Forgive  ua <li>ge-eki>v>si*quo. 

Our  debts dendu-dw-go-i. 

As  wo  forgive na>ski>ya>tsi-<ii>ga>yo-taUne-ho. 

Our  debtors tso-tsi-du-gi. 

And  do  not a-lo-tlc^ti. 

Lead  us  into wi>di*ski*ya^i-no4ta>no. 

Temptation U'da-le-na-sti-yi. 

But  deliver  us  from  ....  ski>y-darle-gi>ske4ti*quo>Bbi-ni. 

Evil w-yo-go-Bo-i. 

I ought  not  to  have  used  hyphens,  os  it  makes  the  Cherokee  seem  to  take  much 
more  room  than  fairly  l)elongs  to  it.  In  printing  in  the  Cherokee  clmmctcr,  the 
Cherokee  occupies  much  less  space  than  the  English  in  type  of  the  same  size ; but  if 
we  used  the  Roman  character,  it  would  occupy  much  more,  on  account  of  its  poly- 
syllabic character.  I doubt  whether  two  dozen  monasyllahlcs  can  be  found  in  the 
language. 

345.  (1.)  Not  very.  (2.)  See  344.  (3.)  There  ore  no  labials  except  m,  and  that 

ap{>car8  to  be  modem,  w having  been  formerly  used  instead.  The  sound  of  j and  of 
ch,  are  not  expressed ; os  or  ts  instead.  R is  not  used  by  the  majority  of  Chcrokees, 
though  a rolling  r seems  to  have  been  the  ori^nal  sound  instead  of  1.  Those  who  use 
r do  not  use  I,  except  as  dialects  arc  confounded.  V is  not  used,  nor  z ; w and  s 
instead.  The  number  of  consonant  sounds  is  not  great. 

340.  See  316.  I cannot  see  ground  in  the  Cherokee  language  for  the  suspicion 
expressed  in  34G. 
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NOTES  TO  VOCABULARIES. 


COSTAJfOS. 

Tii£  uiU'j  of  ladkos  q[>oq  the  Itxy  of  8aq  Fraoi'i^,  nod  wlio  were,  after  ito  cMabllabmcnt,  uodor  tlic 
aupt-rviaioD  of  the  misiiioa  of  Dolorce,  wero  five  io  number:  tbo  jlh-irash^es,  Oi-kmes,  (called,  in  ^^Kintidi, 
(ToKian<w,  or  Indiana  of  ihe  C’<Niiit,)  jil-tah-mos,  Jto  tmMtanSy  and  There  were,  to  additino  to  tbow, 

a few  small  uibes,  but  al]  upon  tbe  land  extending  from  tbe  eotrai>co  to  tbc  bend  of  San  FraxMuco  Bay,  spAe 
tbtf  same  language. 

At  tbo  Ume  of  ibe  e*tablisliaK‘nt  of  tbo  iniititinn  theao  tribes  were  quite  numerous. 

The  infurmatiott  oonLiinod  io  this  was  obtained  from  an  aged  Indian  at  tbo  mUsioo  of  Dolores,  oaoMNl  Pedro 
Alcnitiara.  He  is  anatire  of  tbe  Uomonan  tribe,  and  was  a boy  w1il-q  tbe  mUviuo  was  founded;  which,  aecttnliog 
to  Ilumbult,  was  in  1776.  Tbe  language  of  these  lodiaos  appears  to  be  entirely  irregular,  mhI  gorerned  by  no 
rules  or  analogies. 

' They  bad  no  name  fur  any  these,  knew  nothing  of  their  origin,  nor  bad  they  any  trulitioo  in  regard  to  iL 
They  knew  only  tlu^y  were  born,  and  that  they  would  die. 

' Tbe  shin,  or  lower  port  of  (be  leg.  * All  tbe  bones  of  tbe  foot  arc  thus  named. 

* Knife  made  of  stone. 

* A sort  cif  raft  mtule  of  tule,"  or  rush ; the  only  boats  nseil  by  these  Indiana. 

* Tbe  only  clothing  worn  by  tbeao  tribes  was  tbe  breecb-clout;  nrUBlIy  made  of  rabbit  or  rouiArat  skins. 

* The  ** large  stars,*'  or  planets;  tbe  small  and  nebulous  stara  were  catli-d  Moocb>moocb.miM. 

' Literally,  sun.^^t.  ' For  the  wasons  tiMro  were  no  names.  " Hbo-ka— Dust. 

" All  tbe  metals  were  colled  by  tbe  name  of  £-rcvk— Stono.  Had  none. 

" These  Indians  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  but  subsUted  by  bunting  aiui  fishing. 

**  Bread  made  of  acortu. 

**  The  establishment  of  tbo  mtsaioas,  io  which  tbcto  Indians  haro  been  taught  the  Spaniali  languagi',  is 
sufficient  reason  why  the  naincs  of  animals  iotrodansl  by  tbe  missionaries  sbonld  bo  only  known  by  tbe  loduns 
in  Spanish. 


CUSUNA. 

Tills  language  was  obtaiood,  io  general,  from  tbe  tribe  C'iuAhki,*’  on  tbe  mriuotains  of  tbe  Sioutli  Yuba-  It 
is,  bowerer,  conim<m  to  most  of  tbe  trilics  inhabiting  tbe  up{ier  pinlitm  of  tbe  Suerametito  Valley. 

I have  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  at  tbe  true  meaning  of  many  of  tbe  words.  For  instance,  in  speaking 
of  the  arm— they  call  it  *'yira‘*  or  ious«-wab— it  la  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  mean  the  wIimIc  arm  by 
one  of  tbe  toms ; if  so,  which  (erm,  or  whether  they  mean  tbe  np|ier  or  lower  part  of  Uic  arm : so  with  tbe  leg, 
fingers,  Ae.  1 bare  nerer  fi:>UDd  an  interpreter  who  understoud  much  more  than  enough  of  their  language  to 
trode  with  tbeui  or  do  common  bu»ii>cm  with  them.  1 have  found  levcnil  who  pnir>.wsod  to  understand  the 
langTisge,  bnt  none  who  really  did.  I bare  therefore  bad  to  obtain  this  languor  as  I beat  could,  and  of  course 
expect  sr<me  of  it  ia  imperfect.  I bare  some  blanks,  and  shall  endearor  to  correct  any  errors  in  this  as  rapidly 
os  poeMble. 
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WORDS  AND  SENTENCES. 


Ejewmkert............. 

»B«kbok”  r 

Elbow.................... 

Belly 

f •>.  .w.  1 

Smoke 

“Shook”  1 

«Cot” 

Wild  union 

Peppermint 

l^ean 

‘-Do  lab” 

Mouso 

sank 

To  sleep.... 

ExprctsiiiOQs  of  surpriso  or  antoulnbincnt.. 
To  labor,  travel,  or  onjr  viTort  or  excriioa 


Food  Sum  mack 

To  gamble Ha  li'* 

Dcud “Mula" 

Tocui.... **IlooDa'' 

To  .to.* 

l*‘Narwa  ban 

Tbiti dam 

This  place IKxl  da  da 

Where  ......  Hah  mode 

Wbat  ii)  it Hc«  bah 

What  do  yon  my Ha  wro 

Give Wa  ma 

Give  it  to  me,  or  band  it  to  me...  To  {« 

Take  it. Mip 

Como  here O Irp  pa 

To  buj Pee  al  de 

loaxy Buck  i 

Dirt Kirb  e 


...  “.\h  me”  and  *‘SuUtD  copam” 
“Tows  hal” 


Tbe  following  muxt  be  worde  of  recent  formation,  as 
to  which  they  aro  applied  until  recently. 


Coat 

Onn 

Powder..... 

Candle 

Boards. 

Beads 

they  could  not  have  known  any  thing  ahrmt  tbe  articler 


pn|wr 

Vest  

Hat 

Saw..... 

Ux  bom 

Mo 

NUMDBK8. 


Hus  it  tfafi  extent  to  which  many  of  tbe  tribes  con  ermot.  After  this  they  count  by  tens.  If  they  wish  to 
count  fifty,  they  count  fivo  tens;  if  one  hundred,  ten  tens,  Ac. 


One.. Wic  tom 

Two Pan  iin 

Three..... Sap  o im 

Four  Tchu  iro 

Mark  um 


Six Turn  bum 

Seven Tap  u im 

Right Pent  cUim 

Nine Pel  tom 

Ten Match  im 


PROPER  NAMES  OP  A FEW  TNDITTDDAL8 


Of  THE  TRIBE  “CUSHNA.” 


Colla,  their  chief 

Ma 

Cara  tnu  la 

Coa 

Ilock  la 

Put 

lu  CO  Oi>h  da 

cbe  pa  I^n  tu 

sba  She  col 


Tn  accfl 
Mon  ae  e no 
Com  o Iin 
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Wo  mo  ie 

WIs  e ina 

Lu  wossio 

Mat  tuck 

Sar  rap  pa 

Horn  pella 

Whee  lode 

On  em  po  lo 

r.ppi 

Peone  wate 

I>raper 

Oc  can  DO 

Mo  a wa  i 
.Sben  do 

Ca  bote  lam 

Ta  chu  no 

Wai  JO 

’ In  noD«  of  tribcft  of  (lie  Hsicramento  bavo  I found  a aiogle  iDdiridoii  wlto  seeui*  to  bavo  lh«  iewt  itU-a 
of  either  God,  angel,  or  Devil. 

* Kno«r  nothing  aboat  it;  do  not  enlp  their  slain. 

* Penis,  “Tche  lem;"  Tv»ticlc«,  “Su*ig,”  or  “Su  wig;"  Female’*  penia,  "Po*  acy;"  Uie  utl  of  omneaion, 
**In  wock Female’s  ilraavt  or  Tea(a,  “ Min  ney." 

* To  ait  down.  * Know  nothing  aboot  it. 

' Nothing  known  of  these  things  in  the  Indian  language. 

^ The  femalca  alone  wear  them.  The  males  are  eoiirely  naked,  anlcaa  where  fureignoni  bare  come  around 
them  and  given  them  old  ahirta,  Ac. 

* The  whole  of  the  alnrs,  INi  co  li  les  ta." 

* Id  some  tribes  Sbu,"  others  **  8ba  sbu,"  and  othetn  Coyote. 

* nmi  neither  hog  nor  horse  in  California  before  the  cstabiishmeut  of  the  miasiona. 

” No  cows,  but  milk  U “ cbee." 

Note. --'The  vocabularies  of  the  various  groups  of  tribes  m tba  United  States  are  in  an  advanced  stato  of 
prepantino;  and  their  publloatlon  will  be  rtaunied  in  sneoeeding  vduincs,  and  oontiDued  until  they  siro 
complete. 
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SYNOPSIS. 


I.  Ancient  Art.  (Vide  Antiquities,  vol.  I,  p.  70. 

II.  Modem  Art. 

a.  Existing  Handicraft  Skill. 

1.  Pipe  Sculpture. 

2.  Ornanicnted  Pipe^&tcma. 

8.  Canoes  of  Bark. 

4.  War-cluUg  and  HateheU. 

5.  Cradle. 

6.  Musical  Instruments. 

7.  Various  Domestic  Arts. 

8.  Apccun. 

9.  Muskrat  Spear. 

10.  Dressing  Skins. 

11.  Forest  Embroidered  Sheaths  and  Cases. 

12.  Wooden  Implements:  Ball  Sticks. 
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II.  MODERN  ART. 


a.  EXISTING  nANDICRAFT  SKILL. 

1.  Pipe  Sculpture. 

Art,  in  the  Indian  mind,  ap{>eai^  to  bare  bad  ita  germ  in  the  peculiar  «<pcci^  of 
sculpture  which  is  evinced  in  the  stone  con’inga  of  their  ancient  smoking  pi|)C8.  The 
ancient  forms  of  these  arc  shown,  by  the  disclosure.^  of  their  graves  and  altar-mounds  in 
the  \S'cst,  to  have  been  very  elaborate.  The  sjwcimens  figured  by  Mr.  Squier  from  the 
Scioto  Valley,  evince  a very  clo««  observation  of  the  jK.*culiar  and  distinguishing 
traits  of  various  species  of  carnivorous  birds,  quadnipcds,  and  reptiles.  The  imitative 
faculty  appears  to  lx$  very  strong  in  the  Indian,  in  all  })eriods  of  his  history*,  and  has 
been  brought  out  with  much  skill,  in  connexion  with  this  very*  striking  habit.  We 
observ'e  a similar,  but  not,  in  this  instance,  a su|)crior  degree  of  skill,  to  liave  existed 
among  the  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and  native  Penivians.  Their  ardor  seems  to  have  been 
dmwn  off,  in  a measure,  from  the  pipe^<ciilpture,  to  pottery,  architecture,  picture- 
winting,  and  |x.‘rha|>s  pure  hieroglyphics,  while  the  UnitCMl  »State.s  triljcs  continued 
to  devote  their  highest  skill  to  pipe^ulpturc. 

Mr.  Ewbiuik*  has  opened  the  discussion  of  the  existence  of  ancient  art  on  this 
continent,  in  a manner  tliat  carries  us  backward  to  tbe  earliest  traces  of  mechanical 
skill  in  the  human  family ; at  the  same  time  wc  are  led  to  |)ercidve  from  lii.s  investi> 
gations,  liow  scanty  and  inadequate  our  materials  are  ujxm  the  subject.  The  distaff 
is  ap|>aix‘ntly  of  the  same  early  age  a.s  the  potters’  wheel,  the  art  of  cutting  gems  by 
whirling  disks  of  stone,  and  the  reed  blow**pipe,  without  the  last  of  which,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  tbe  art  of  soldering,  or  any  branch  of  antique  metallurgy. 
These  three  proce»«s  are,  manifestly,  antediluvian  arts,  being  directly  or  indirectly 


' Patent  Office  Iteport  for  1850.  Wuiiingtei),  1851. 
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Tncntioned  in  Gcnms,  ami  tliey  would  fje  rc'priMluct'd,  at  the  earlici^t  jK^riod^,  among 
the  Noachian  arts. 

We  expect  to  illustrate,  in  the  pn)gre«  of  this  work,  the  maimer  in  which  the 
M(N|uiK  and  Navoiioea  fonu  the  thread  fur  their  processes  of  weaving,  and  to  detail 
tlic  arts  which  are  employed  by  the  females  of  our  barbaric  weetem  and  northern 
tribc!*,  in  making  their  peculiar  fabrics. 

\Vc  have  figured  in  tlie  preceding  volume  Heveml  antiquities,  collected  from  a wide 
range  of  territoiy;  whicli  denote,  at  the  same  time,  the  art  of  the  natives  in  several 
fiihrios,  ami  the  existence  of  an  extensive  branch  of  exchange.  First  among  these 
fabrics  in  the  ancient  and  mwlern  perial,  is  the  art  of  Pi]M5  Sculpture.  For  this 
purpose  the  we.stem  trilx's  employ  various  s|XH^ic8  of  soft  and  fissile  stones,  such  as 
ser{)ontincs,  steatites,  gypsum,  gritstone,  &c.  The  red  stratified  mineral  deposit,  found 
at  the  Coteau  des  Prairie,  and  on  the  Itonl-ctslar  fork  of  tho  Chippewa  river,  which  is 
popularly  known  as  “pipe-stone,”  is  extensively  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  present 
day  for  this  purpose.  This  mineral  has  bwm  analyzed  by  Dr.  Jackson,  nnd  calicd 
catlinito.  Figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 and  9,  Plate  09,  exhibit  various  forms  of  this 
article,  which  have  lx*en  oljser>*od  among  tho  Daootas.  In  Plate  70,  Figures  1,  2,  3, 
wc  oliscrve  the  same  capacity  of  imitation  in  the  tribes  of  California.  No.  1 is, 
however,  a group  in  wood,  brought  from  that  coast  by  the  United  States  Exploring 
£x|K'dition.  Figures  4 and  5 are  Cherokee,  G Seminole,  and  7 Chippewa. 

2.  Ornamentkd  Pipe-Stems. 

The  Indian  pifie  Invs  a flat  wcKxlen  stem,  about  three  ami  a half  long,  which  is 
elalwrately  and  tastefully  ornamented  witli  native  pigments,  dy<*d  porcupine-quills, 
biitls’  feathers,  wlored  hair,  or  pendent  fcatlicrs.  S|)cciinon8  of  these  arc  exhibited  in 
Plate  71,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  0,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  In  figure  C,  which  is  a plain  Hat  stem, 
the  object  is  to  excite  wonder  how  the  pith  of  the  wood  should  not  interfere  with  the 
quadrangular  perforations.  This  is  accomplished  by  tracing  a waving  channel  on  two 
com'sponding  thin,  flat  pieces,  which  are  afterwards  glued  together,  and  the  line  of 
junction  concealed  w*ith  paint.  Sometimes,  however,  this  stem  is  made  fnim  a single 
piece,  having  a crooked  pith. 

No.  10  represents  the  Cliipiiewa  and  Dacota  pi{x;*stcm,  ornamented  with  the  scalp  of 
the  male  duck’s  head,  and  having  five  pendent  feathers,  with  tho  quill  omamontcil 
with  thin  splits,  worked  with  porcupine.  This  is  calicd  tlic  peace  j)ipe.  No.  11  is  the 
simplest  kind  of  stem. 

3.  Canoes  op  Bahk. 

Another  object  which  has  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the  northern  Indiaiw,  is  bark 
canoes.  These  are  made  from  the  rind  of  the  Ixdulu  papyracea,  from  which  it  is 
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jxh-KnI  in  lar;^*  rolls’.  Thest*  rolls  art*  brought  to  the  place  where  the  canoe  is  to  be 
nsii.st meted.  A frame,  which  is  called  gabarie  by  the  Canadian  French,  is  then 
Hns|H*nded  by  four  stout  posts.  This  indicates  the  inner  form  and  length  of  the  vc.ssel. 
Gunwales  are  then  constructed  of  cedar  wood,  which  sustain  rilw  of  the  same  nmterial, 
that  are  arranged  clo'^*ly  from  it«  bows  to  its  stem.  (Fig.  3,  Plate  72.)  The  next 
process  is  to  sheathe  the  ribs  with  thin,  flat,  and  tlexible  pieces  of  cedar,  ]>la('ed 
loiigitndiimlly.  The  sheathing  of  bark  i.s  then  atljusted,  and  sewed  t4>gether  by  means 
«>f  a s<|uare-l>laded  awl,  ami  thread  coinptwed  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  cedar,  called 
wutab,  which  are  wjaktHl  in  hot  water.  The  seams  are  then  pitched  Avith  boiled  aiid 
ptx’paix'd  gum,  from  the  pitch  pine,  which  is  payed  on  ivith  a small  swab.  Tbe  boiv 
uml  stiTii,  Avhich  are  recur\^ed,  are  usually  decorated  with  figures  of  animals,  or  other 
pict«>graphic  deviit's.  This  art  of  canoe-buildiiig  of  hark  is  |>eculiar  to  tlie  Algoiuiuins, 
who  evince  .•'kill  and  taste  in  the  coiistructiun.  There  are  canoe.s  of  ail  lengths,  from 
a hunting  canoe  of  two  fathoms  (12  fet‘t),  manageil  by  tiA'o  |x.*rsons,  to  the  I'umtt  </c 
vutUrCj  the  largest  known  to  tlie  fur  trade,  Avhicli  is  thirty-six  feet  long,  ami  m|Uires 
fourteen  paddles.  The  lightness  of  this  vessel  Is  one  of  its  peculiar  pro|KTties  — 
a canoe  of  the  former  kind  Ixnng  readily  carried  by  one  ikt-sjii. 

Figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  Plate  72,  exhibit  this  fabric  in  various  ]x)sitions  and  conditions. 
Fig,  0 exhiliits  the  ordinary  wooden  canoe,  made  fn»m  an  entire  trunk,  such  as  is 
employed  by  the  more  soutlterly  and  westerly  trilK*s. 


4.  Wak-Clubs  and  Hatchets. 

The  various  s|K?cies  of  war-clubs  used  by  the  we.‘<teni  trilx's  at  the  present  time,  are 
depicteil  in  Figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  7,  8,  Plate  73;  and  1,  2,  o,  6,  7,  Plate  74.  Figs. 
3 and  4 exhibit  the  forms  of  two  s|XH‘ies  of  hatchet. 


5.  Cradle. 

The  construction  of  the  Indian  cradle  is  the  subject  of  considerable  care  and 
ingenuity.  The  object  is  to  spread  tbe  spine  of  ilie  child,  while  it  is  tender,  on  a 
stout  flat  surlUco,  and  enclose  it  with  wrappings,  to  prevent  hurt  or  accident  in  a 
forest  life,  subject  to  perpetual  danger.  To  do  this,  the  child  is  deprived  of  all  motion. 
It  is  bound  down  with  a band,  mid  its  head  proU'ctetl  by  a wjkxIcii  hoop,  Fig.  2, 
Plate  15;  and  it  tlms  loams  its  first  lesson  of  that  endurance  iiiwpnrnblc  from  the 
hunter  and  Avarrior  life.  This  subject  ba.s  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Manners 
and  Customs,  and  is  re-intnxluocd  here  to  exhibit  the  mode  in  Avhich  the  skull  is 
distorted.  Figuroi  3,  4,  Plate  15. 
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6.  Musical  Ii;sTRUME?rT5. 

Phitc  75  oxhibitB  the  various  musical  instruments  of  our  western  Indians.  Nos. 

2f  3,  dopiet  tho  heavy  and  light  drums  used  in  war,  religious  ceremonies,  and 
amusements.  The  g«nml-rattle,  the  shc-shc-gwun  of  the  Algonquitis,  is  shown  in 
Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  the  latter  of  which  is  distinguished  as  the  turtle-shell  rattle.'  In 
No.  7.  the  war-dance  rattle  is  shown,  wdiich  is  made  by  angular  pieces  of  deers’  hoofs, 
sus]>emkHl  to  a stick. 

The  pib-lx>-gwun,  or  pipe,  (8  and  9,)  consists  of  semi-cylindrical  pieces  of  ctnlar, 
glued  together.  Often  they  are  further  l>ound  together  by  rings  of  |)ewter.  The 
Chippewas  frequently  draw  a snake’s  skin  over  the  cedar  tube.  It  is  blown  as  a 
flageolet,  and  has  five,  six,  or  seven  key-holes.* 

In  keeping  time  in  their  s<mgs  and  dances,  a |>oint  in  which  the  Indians  ore  very 
precise,  a notched  stick  is  sometimes  drawn  on  a resisting  medium,  lx*ing  supported  by 
a reversed  pan  (Fig.  11,  Plate  75)  or  the  shell  of  a gourd. 


7.  Vabious  Domestic  Ahts, 

In  the  awlaptation  of  implements  to  the  state  of  tho  forest-arts,  the  Indians 
exhibit  much  ingenuity.  Bone,  horn,  stone,  and  native  coj>per,  which  in  the 
ancient  state  of  the  tribes  were  relied  on  to  give  point  and  etlge  to  implements 
requiring  hardness,  have  been  superseded  uniformly  among  all  the  tribes  on  the 
frontiers  by  the  use  of  iron.  Knives,  8|x?ars,  axes,  awls,  needles,  looking-glasses, 
tweezers,  and  a variety  of  useful  fabrics,  are  as  well  known  to  the  tnvde,  with  even  the 
remotest  tribes,  as  guns,  traps,  kettles,  flints,  and  giiiipowder.  Tlie  tendency  of 
opinion  in  the  entire  race,  as  a race,  is  to  resist  the  introduction  of  ajiy  Europc*an  arts 
which  require  conformity  with  plans  of  civic  lal>or.  We  now  see  some  adaptations  very 
ingeniously  rnwle  to  facilitate  the  forest-arts,  which  were  laboriously  or  clumsily 
performed  at  the  <liscovery  of  America.  The  curriers  knife  and  blcx;k  are  not  intro- 
duced in  dressing  skins,  but  a spcK*ies  of  adze  (Figs.  G,  7,  8,  Pinto  7G)  is  jx^rted  to 
for  removing  the  hair.  The  ice-chisel  (Fig.  11,  idem)  is  a vast  improvement  for  the 
application  of  manual  strength  and  efficiency  on  the  native  aishecn,  which  it 
supplants.  Even  the  whip,  where  horses  are  pos.sessed  by  the  prairie  triljea,  is 
modified  to  a lash  adjusted  to  the  Indian  arm,  as  in  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  Plate  77. 


' TbU  nttle  ia  &stci>ed  to  the  leg  joiit  below  the  knee.  The  motion  of  the  diocer  caoscs  it  to  nttle. 
* The  DaooUa  make  thia  iaatnunent  from  a tioglo  piece. 
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8.  Apecun. 

Hontcfi,  ■which  are  olwerved  to  be  an  clement  of  civilization  in  all  llic  tribca 
where  they  are  iiitroducCKl,  have  not  become  so  general  in  any  of  the  more  favored 
banda  aa  to  relievo  woman  from  her  toils  by  the  ancient  apecuk,  or  cariying  strap. 
This  l>ml{5'e  of  a degradetl  state,  the  test  of  barbarism,  is  still  common  among  them, 
particularly  as  respecta  the  forest  tribes.  Fig.  10,  Plate  76. 

9.  Muskrat  Spear. 

(Figs.  1 and  2,  Plate  70,)  are  strong  iron  sjiears,  used  in  the  winter  season  for 
Bpcaring  muskrats,  (see  Plate  5,  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  9,)  varying  somewhat  from  the  fish- 
spear  used  by  the  nortiMvestem  tribes.  Figs.  3 and  4 arc  ustni  for  s|>earing  fish  from 
a canoe;  sec  Plate  8.  Fig.  5 is  a short  s{kmr  used  for  spearing  fish  in  winter  through 
a hole  in  the  ice;  sec  Plate  6.  Fig.  9 has  a verj"  slender  spear,  usually  a fish<hook 
straightened  out,  attached  to  an  anv>w.  This  is  fastened  to  the  bow  by  a string.  Bovs 
and  young  men  shoot  this  arrow  into  the  fish,  through  holes  in  the  icc,  or  along  the 
shore,  (see  Plate  7,)  and  draw  them  in  by  means  of  the  string  attached  to  the  bow', 

i 

10.  Dressixo  Skins. 

All  the  native  arts  depending  on  the  dressed  skins  of  the  bison  or  deer,  are 
practised  with  a degree  of  ingenuity  which  demonstrates  that  woman,  how'over  long 
she  may  have  been  parted  from  civilized  society,  and  subjected  to  hardship  and 
degradation,  retains  many  of  the  domestic  arts,  even  in  her  lowest  state,  and  is  prone 
to  rise  to  her  ori^nal  dignity.  She  provides  the  hunter,  who  has  determined  her 
condition  in  wotxls  and  forests,  with  mojiy  little  conveniences  which  ser\e  to  reconcile 
him  to  want  and  hardship,  and  do  much  to  make  amends  to  him  for  his  drear}*  lot 

11.  Forest  Kmbroidebed  Sheaths  and  Cases. 

His  knife-sheath,  (Figs.  4,  6,  6,  Plate  77,)  is  ingeniously  ornamented.  His  looking- 
glass  (Fig.  7)  is  imljetlded  in  wood,  and  provided  with  a sheath,  to  carry  it  conve- 
niently with  his  personal  paraphenialia.  His  choice  feather  of  honor  is  furnished  with 
a wooden  case,  (Fig.  9,)  and  his  garments  providwl  with  fringes  and  lx?ads,  by  the  use 
of  a little  hand-loom,  (Fig.  8,  idem,)  w hich  appears  to  be  the  unforgntten  germ  of  the 
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weaver’s  arl,  in  a former  state  of  society.  This  contrivance  is  fonticn!  by  tlie  knife 
from  a solid  piece  of  wood.  It  embraces  a reed  of  eighteen  straiuls,  which  ]>ermiU  a 
small  shuttle  to  be  passed  between  the  warp  and  woof. 


12.  WooHE.v  Implements;  Ball  Sticks. 

The  onlinary  domestic  implements  which  arc  fabricated  from  woo<I  are  depicted  in 
Figs.  1,  2,  3,  •<,  6,  6,  7,  Plate  78.  Figs.  8 and  9 are  instruments  employed  by  youth 
in  playing  a game  on  the  snow  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  motions  of  the 
serj)ent.  Nos.  10  and  11  are  ball  sticks. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

I.  Importance  of  the  Paeton)  Slate  on  Races  of  Mon.  Bjr  H.  R.  Schoolcraft. 

II.  Means  of  Meltoratiou.  By  John  Johnston,  Esq. 

III.  Moral  Questions  relative  to  Practical  Plans  for  Educating  and  CiviliBtng  the  Aborigines. 

By  Rer.  D.  Lowry. 

IV.  Present  Geographical  Position,  Komber,  and  Means  of  the  Iroquois.  By  W.  P.  Angel, 


1.  I.MPORTANCE  OF  THE  PASTORAL  STATE  OX  RACES 

OF  MEN. 

The  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  Slates  present 
questions  of  the  highest  moral  interest  to  the  government  and  people.  In  many 
respects  the  man  and  his  prospects  ore  alike  peculiar.  The  history  of  the  world  has 
not  hrui  its  exact  parallel. 

Other  races  of  hunter*men,  brought  into  civilization,  hod  an  intermediate  type, 
namely,  the  pastoral,  between  the  hunter  and  the  civil  state.  The  wildest  Arab  tribes, 
the  nomades  of  Asia,  had  the  camel,  horse,  cow,  goat  or  sheep  j but  our  Indian  triljes 
had  no  domestic  animals  when  the  continent  was  discovered.  They  had  formed  no 
manners  resulting  from  such  cares  and  discriminating  duties;  and  the  ferocity  of  their 
character  was  not  in  the  least  meliorated  by  this  important  class  of  rights  and  duties. 
Nor,  so  far  os  tra<Iition  extends,  does  it  appear  to  have  been  thus  meliorated  in  the 
remotest  times  gone  by. 

Tlic  Indian's  golden  age  has  ever  been  the  age  of  hunting.  To  this  period  all  the 
reminiscences  of  the  elders  point  as  the  age  of  aboriginal  prosperity  and  sujwrlativo 
happiness. 

Agriculture  was  recognised  in  the  cultivation  of  limited  fields  of  the  zea  maize;  but 
this  was  not  a reputable  laljor,  and  the  supply  of  food  relied  on,  from  all  luYurccs,  was 
so  essentially  of  spontaneous  growth,  that  it  repressed  the  power  of  reproduction.  At 
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any  rate,  a wry  nparsc  population  spread  over  immense  areas  renowned  for  their 
natural  fertility  and  resources.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  native  population 
but  little  exceeded  half  a million  on  the  same  area  that  1ms  now*  tweiitV'two  millions 
of  the  descendants  of  a Euro]x^an  race.  But  the  question  of  numbers  has  little  to  Jo 
ill  ascertaininer  the  jnvnt  duties  liefoK*  us.  It  has  been  well  said,  in  an  official  paper, 

“ These  roninanla  of  the  people  who  precedtHl  us  in  the  occupation  of  this  countiy’,  and 
who  have  yielded  to  our  destiny  and  their  own,  although  greatly  reduce<l  in  their 
mimlK'rs,  have  yet  claims  u{H>n  the  United  .States  which  their  citizens  seem  disposed 
neither  to  deny  or  conceal.  Differenci‘s  of  opinion  exist  conwming  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  aid  which  shall  be  oflored  to  them,  and  of  the  interference  it  U proper  to 
exert  in  their  conduct  and  affairs : and  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  how  these  difliculties 
are  to  bo  reconeiled,  nor  to  devise  a plan  whieh  slmll  neither  attempt  too  much  nor  too 
little,  Imt  which  shall  prcscn’c  a practical  imslitim  between  their  habits  and  circum> 
stances,  and  |x>litical  state  of  improvement,  of  whieh  we  funiish  them  an  example. 
These  didicuUles  are  inherent  in  the  subject  itself.  The  situation  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  operation  of  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country  upon  tliem,  are 
w'ithout  a parallel  in  the  pn^re.ss  of  human  society.”' 

Within  the  last  lialf  tviitury,  and  since  our  |xjpulntioii  hu.s  been  fively  |Hmred  into 
the  Ml.ssissijipi  Valley,  from  the  eastern  Ixiiiks  of  which,  a.s  u constHpieiicc,  tliey  have 
Ix-en  displaced,  these  difficulties  have,  in  part,  received  a solutiun.  Hunting,  which, 
iK'lbre  the  discovery  of  America,  was  jiursiied  ns  a means  of  manly  and  adventurous 
amusement,  while  it  su})plied  them,  essentially,  fixxl  and  miment,  has  entirely  failed  in 
nJation  to  those  jHiKioiiH  of  the  ceiled  liuintry.  Tlie  wide  areas  wdiich  were  reipiiml 
to  sup])ort  an  Indian  in  u state  of  imtun*,  left  the  trilx's  with  iminen.^c  surplus  territories, 
which,  when  g.'ime  failed,  were  no  longer  valuable  for  hunting,  and  whieh  they  could 
not,  by  any  menn.s,  if  ever  so  industrious,  employ  for  agriculture.  The  constxiuence  was 
tlic  cession  of  these  suqdas  and  exhausted  areas  to  the  government  for  annuities,  while 
the  trilx*s  retained  only  enough  arable  land  to  aiww'cr  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  or 
rt‘lired  into  remoter  regions,  where  the  chose  could  still  be  followed.  A contest  of 
races  now  ensued.  The  struggle  Indween  civilization  and  barbarism,  which  bail  existed, 
from  the  first,  ca.’«tward  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  renewed  oii  a wider  field  west.  Ilahita 
so  utterly  op|H)sed  as  the  EunqH-an  and  the  Indian,  produced  a condition  of  society  full 
of  difllculties,  and  wlverso  to  each.  Ilistoiy*  is  replete  with  such  conflicts  of  mamiera 
and  opinions;  but  the  result,  however  protracted,  is  seen  to  lx»  the  same. 

The  higher  tyjie  of  race  is  sure  ever  to  prevail,  and  the  liistory  of  America  has 
discloHcd  no  new  fact  on  the  subject.  Labor,  law,  and  arts,  must  triumph,  and  they 
have  triumphed  in  America  as  in  Europe.  This  conclusion  has  Wn  vindicated  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Indian  tribes,  quailing  Ijefore  the  liigher 
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t>’|)0  of  race,  Imvo  wparated  themBclvoa  into  two  (liatinct  classeft,  founded  on  tlie 
ailoption  or  nejrloct  of  the  principles  of  laljor  and  letters.  Those  who  have  embraced 
hdx>r  have  alrcmly  l)oen  colonized,  in  large  masses,  where  the  induMtriid  arts  and 
freiHlom  from  conflicting  laws  could  be  most  atlvantogeousl}'  followed,  and  submitted 
to  the  su|)erior  claims  of  civilization;  and  they  may  l)c  rcgaitUnl  as  reclaimed  trilx«. 
The  unctilonized  trilies  are  still  nomadic,  and  pursue  the  business  of  hunting,  with 
little  or  no  permanent  advantage  from  the  long  years  of  civic  precepts  and  examples 
which  have  surrounded  them.  While,  to  every  rational  man  who  regards  the  wonderful 
problem  of  their  stubborn  resistance  to  civilization,  the  only  question,  while  this  resist- 
ance lasts,  is  one  purely  relative  to  the  time  of  their  destruction  and  extermination. 
If  the  pastoral  state  could  be  introduced  among  the  prairie  tribes,  and  they  could  be 
kept  at  peace,  tlio  best  results  might  be  anticipated. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  policy  which  is  appropriate  to  the  hunter  trilics,  requires 
mo<lifications,  when  it  comes  to  !>e  applie<l  to  the  industrial  and  partially  educatc<l  and 
ivclaiined  triljcs,  who  have  frames  of  government,  and  codes  of  laws,  ailnpted  to 
nascent  communities,  to  rely  on. 

Irnjiortaiit  questions,  resi>ecting  their  numbers,  Annuities,  and  the  expenses  of 
managing  Indian  affairs,  cost  and  sale  of  lands,  &c.,  for  a series  of  years,  are  exhibited 
under  the  heml  of  Statistics  and  Population  in  the  present  volume.  Attention  is 
invitdl  to  these  details,  and  particularly  to  the  fact  that  out  of  upwards  of  eightydivo 
millions  of  dollars  awarded  to  them  in  treaties,  since  the  organization  of  the  present 
constitution,  but  little  over  two  millions  has  been  retained  and  vested  in  public  funds, 
and  this  is  exclusively  the  property  of  the  colonized  tribes. 
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The  foUowinfj  letters  wen;  addressed  by  Mr.  Johnston  to  the  late  Colonel  Trimble, 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  — a gentleman  of  the  most  elevatcti 
views  and  feelings,  who  felt  a great  interest  in  the  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  who  intended  to  use  his  official  influence  in  proposing  HQme  plan  for 
their  improvement.  For  the  pur}KW»e  of  the  bettor  learning  tbeir  condition,  be  visited 
the  scenes  of  their  principal  residence,  in  the  area  of  the  Lakes,  in  the  jear  1821,  and 
extended  his  visit  to  Uie  Sauit^  or  Falls  of  St.  Mary’s,  at  tlie  foot  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  writer  of  the  sketchej«  had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  their  manners  and 
customs,  couditii>n,  and  languages,  having  allied  himself  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  their 
most  influential  chiefs,  and  resided  a great  many  years  among  them,  at  that  remote 
point.  His  knowledge  of  their  condition  was  founded  wholly  on  the  basis  of  actual 
observation  and  experience,  and  his  judgment  upon  the  points  he  brings  into  discussion 
is  unimpeachable.  He  docs  not  take  too  severe  a view  of  the  evils  of  intoxication,  as 
existing  at  tlic  actual  points  on  the  frontiers,  where  the  civilized  and  savage  state  come 
into  immediate  contact,  nor  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  Canadian  and  mixed  blood 
population,  who  are  without  the  restraining  influences  of  law  and  religion. 

With  all  this  advantage  of  observation,  the  remotly  which  he  holds  out,  namely, 
**  missions  and  schools,”  recommends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all  judicioua  observers; 
and  the  suggestion  he  makes  of  apjwaling  to  the  popular  election  of  chiefs,  with  the  view 
of  setting  up  the  framew'ork  of  a native  government,  under  the  tutelage  and  protection 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  denotes  that  he  had  contemplated  the  problem 
of  the  deep  evils  and  anarchy  of  the  savage  state  and  its  remedy,  with  the  eye  of  an 
enlightened  philanthropist.  H.  K.  S. 


Letter  I. 

Si.  Moy'9  Fali^y  Jan.  24,  1822. 

Sir:— As  you  did  me  the  honor  of  desiring  I should  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
Indian  amelioration,  I sit  down  with  pleasure  to  obey  your  commands,  though  not 
without  he.ritation,  from  a sense  of  my  inability  to  throw  any  new  light  on  a subject 
you  have  already  so  thoroughly  investigated.  From  my  long  residence  in  this  place, 
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I have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Indian  life  and  manners,  their  habits  and  pro- 
pensities, and  their  susceptibility  to  improvement  and  instruction.  Within  these 
thirty  years,  there  has  been  a great  falling  off  in  the  industry,  integrity,  and  hospi- 
tality of  the  Indians,  which  I impute  chiefly  to  the  facility  with  which  they  procure 
the  means  of  intoxication.  After  spending  four  or  live  months  in  one  continued  scene 
of  the  moat  brutal  excess,  they  become  so  ener\'ated  os  not  to  be  able  to  pursue  their 
winter  avocations  of  hunting  and  fishing,  so  that  many  of  them  die  from  disease  and 
want,  and  many  more  in  the  midst  of  their  revels.  And  yet  so  inveterate  is  the 
propensity,  that  neither  the  prosjiect  of  star\'atlun,  nor  the  example  of  the  numerous 
deaths  that  take  place  every  summer,  can  in  the  least  deter  them.  So  far  from  it, 
they  make  the  death  of  their  friends  an  excuse  for  plunging  deei>er  into  crime.  There- 
fore I deem  it  imj>oasible  to  reclaim  them  unless  every  species  of  spirituous  liquor  is 
completely  slmt  out  from  them,  both  by  your  government  and  ours,  and  that  so 
effectually  that  no  evasion  can  take  place,  nor  no  subterfuge  screen  the  transgressors 
of  the  law  from  infamy. 

The  late  Karl  of  Selkirk  put  a string  of  questions  to  me,  when  in  London  in  1810, 
nearly  similar  to  those  you  did  me  the  honor  of  making  last  September,  and  I 
remeinlx>r  having  answered  his  Txinlship  nearly  in  the  same  manner  1 am  now  doing. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  interest  of  the  then  North-west 
Company  prevailed,  and  the  measure  was  given  up. 

If  now  tlmt  the  most  friendly  understanding  has  taken  place  between  the  British 
government  and  that  of  the  United  States,  they  were  jointly  to  enact  laws  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  spirituous  liquors  from  these  outskirts  of  their  dominions,  and  unite 
in  establishing  missions  and  schools  along  a line  that  must  ever  remain  in  some  degree 
indeflnite,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  Indians 
to  any  given  spot  on  a territory  they  so  naturally  and  justly  think  all  their  own,  I 
have  the  presumption  to  think  it  would  nnlound  to  the  interest  and  honor  of  both 
nations,  and  w'ould  be  less  than  the  dust  in  the  balance  comi^ared  to  the  expense  of 
disputing  the  right  or  even  drawing  the  lines  through  a barren  wilderness  and  inhos- 
pitable clime. 

The  Indians,  when  young,  are  gay,  sprightly,  and  acute,  and  are  perf^tly  capable 
of  being  instructed,  and  consequently  improved;  and  their  parents,  whose  natural 
affections  ore  now  sometimes  drowned  in  the  stupor  of  brutifying  excess,  would  soon 
bo  taught  to  exult  in  the  elevation  of  their  ofispring,  from  the  misery  and  helplessness 
of  the  savage  state  (as  it  now  is)  to  that  of  criilized  man. 

But  when  once  enlightened  by  the  faintest  ray  from  the  fountain  of  light,  truth  and 
love,  what  would  be  their  raptures  in  contemplating  that  happiness  here,  and  the 
assurance  of  its  ooutinuanoe  and  increase  to  all  eternity? 

The  beaver  and  other  furred  animals  arc  no  longer  so  numerous  in  this  country  as 
to  funiish  the  Indians  the  necessaries  of  life;  but  wore  they  even  partially  to  cultivate 
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the  ^pots  of  land  capable  of  it,  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  would,  (when  once 
e^tahlit4hcd,)  ensure  their  continuance,  from  their  good  effects;  nor  are  they  so  stupid 
as  not  to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  life,  when  once  instructed  in  the  moans  of  obtaining 
them. 

The  Canadians  and  half-bloods  all  over  the  country  are  very  numerous,  and  from 
want  of  instruction  arc,  if  ixwsible,  more  the  slaves  of  sensuality  than  the  Indians 
themselves.  In  fact  they  know  not  what  is  meant  by  morality  or  religion,  and  from 
the  idea  that  they  arc  good  Catholics,  would  make  the  task  of  reforming  them  nrdumm 
indeed,  for  the  prejudices  attendant  on  ignorance  are  ever  the  most  diflicult  to  be 
conqucrt‘d. 

Ill  case  j*ou  follow  up  (he  truly  judicious  and  humane  plan  you  were  so  good  as  to 
sketch  to  me  Autumn,  I beg  leave  to  offer  every  assistance  in  my  |M>wer,  nnd  as 
the  first  object  of  a missionary  must  )je  the  acquirement  of  the  language,  I can  promise 
for  my  wife  and  children,  that  they  will  cheerfully  facilitate  his  efforts  to  the  utmost 
of  their  abilities. 

I received  from  his  excellency,  Governor  Cass,  a printed  list  of  queries  ros|)ccting 
the  Indians,  which  I regret  much  not  having  yet  been  able  to  answer,  owing  to  the 
deplorable  ill  state  of  luy  eldest  daughter’s  health,  ns  on  her  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
language  I must  chiefly  rely  for  correct  information. 

My  family  are  deeply  interested  in  your  success,  and  join  me  in  piiicere  gtxxl  wishes 
for  your  health  and  happiness,  whilst  I have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Most  respectfully, 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant 

John  Johnston. 


Letter  IT. 

St.  Mtryt,  Falh,  Feh.  3*/,  1822. 

SliR : — The  more  I Teflcct  on  the  present  state  of  the  Indian  jx)pulaiion  of  this 
country,  the  more  am  I convinced,  that  ns  long  as  they  remain  in  their  pn^sent 
uncivilized  and  insulxuxlinate  condition,  it  will  lx?  a work  of  great  difficulty  and  lal>(»r 
to  excite  any  numlx^r  of  them  to  listen  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  or  liccomc  so  far 
stationary  as  to  cultivate  the  soil  to  any  substantial  purpose  or  effect.  I therefore 
most  humbly  submit  to  those  who  have  the  power  and  inclination  to  assist  them,  and 
the  information  and  knowledge  requisite  to  legislate  in  an  affair  of  such  extreme 
delicacy,  and  where  the  greatest  prudence  and  precaution  must  lx“  taken,  not  to  appear 
to  infringe  on  their  natural  rights ; that  a (X)uncil  should  l)e  held  in  the  summer,  when 
the  assembled  tril)0  is  tbe  nioist  nnmeroui*,  and  every  means  of  persuasion  einploytxl 
to  induce  them  to  frotdy  elect  a chief  or  civil  magistrate,  to  whom  the  now  nominal 
chiefs  would  be  subordinate,  and  who,  holding  his  power  from  the  general  suffrage, 
could  neither  be  oppased  or  dispIaecMl,  but  by  the  power  of  tho.se  by  wlmm  he  was 
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nomlnak^ : tliat  a few  clear  and  explicit  rules  should  be  laid  down  for  their  civil 
polity,  ill  their  new  and  emancipaleil  state,  and  whenever  their  ancient  manners  or 
customs  are  found  to  have  a pure  moral  for  their  Ixise,  that  they  should  bo  incorpo- 
rated into  the  now  code,  a«  far  as  practicable,  which  would  he  a strong  inducement 
to  their  adoption  of  the  constitution  contemplated:  the  United  States  to  confer  honors 
and  rewards  on  the  magistrate,  ns  holding  his  rank  and  power  under  their  guarantee 
and  protection,  and  according  to  his  firmness  and  integnty  in  o£fi(x?;  also  ofTonling 
him  the  means  of  rewarding  the  minor  chiefs  or  head-men,  according  to  merit. 

Could  this  plan  be  e\'ea  partially  accomplished,  we  might  look  fonvard  with  hoi>e 
and  confidence  that  finally  the  religion  of  truth,  order,  and  peace,  would  lie  adopted, 
and  its  promoters  receive  the  sweet  consolation  of  having,  by  rhvino  {lermission, 
conferred  the  greatest  gift  that  heaven  has,  ns  yet,  bestowed  on  mortals,  or  that  man 
can  grant  his  fellow'-man  — civil  and  reli^ous  liberty. 

I trust  this  farther  intrusion  on  your  time  and  patience  will  find  excuse  in  the 
motive ; for,  though  the  scheme  should  Ijc  <x>nsidercd  os  altogether  utopian,  my  ardent 
wishes  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  Indians  must  ever  be  the  same ; and 
my  hope  that,  through  the  medium  of  religion  and  humanity,  the  Ijands  of  confidence 
and  friendship  might  be  every  day  draw  n closer  between  two  nations  so  worthy  of 
taking  the  lead  in  every  thing  that  is  great  and  giKsl. 

1 have  the  honor  to  remain  your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

John  Johnston. 
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3.  MORAL  QUESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  PRACTICAL  PLANS 
FOR  EDUCATING  AND  CIVILIZING  THE  ABORI- 
GINES. 

BY  EBV.  D.  LOWRT. 

WixxEBAGo  School,  Feb,  15^  1848. 

Sir:  — You  have  horowith  a partial  reply  to  your  call  in  July  last  for  informatioD 
refipecting  the  aborigines  of  our  country.  I shall  continue  my  remarks  on  other 
questions  propounded  os  the  claims  of  other  duties  will  permit,  and  transmit  them 
from  time  to  time. 

I regret  that  this  communication  has  been  delayed  so  long,  but  my  doily  duties  in 
school,  in  connection  with  the  lalx>r  of  preparing  to  preach  every  Sabbath,  covers 
nearly  the  whole  of  my  time. 

Most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  Lowry. 


Ikdiak  Trade. 

95.  That  our  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes  has  at  least  in  some  degree  tended 
to  promote  the  cause  of  improvement,  is  unquestionable;  for  through  this  medium 
chiefly  have  tliey  become  acquainted  with  and  attached  to  many  of  those  articles 
consumed  by  the  whites  necessaries  of  life,  which  are  at  first  to  the  Indian  luxuries 
which  he  is  enabled  with  his  surplus  skins  or  money  to  purchase,  and  his  attention  is 
readily  drawn  to  the  habits  which  procure  those  luxuries  in  abundance.  And  the 
more  of  the  articles  of  food,  clothing,  &c.,  consumed  by  the  whites  wc  can  introduce 
among  the  Indians,  excepting  of  course  tliose  whose  tendency  is  debasing,  the  more 
readily  can  we  convince  them  of  the  propriety  and  Ijenefit  of  a corresponding  change 
in  their  habits. 

That  a well-regulated  commerce  has  this  effect  cannot  be  doubted;  and  though  our 
trade  with  them  may  and  does  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Indian  civilization  in 
some  instances,  yet  these  counteracting  influences  can  be  easily  removed,  and  our 
government  is  doing  much  at  ibis  moment  to  obliterate  them. 

The  trade  for  the  skins  and  furs  is  very  rimplc  in  its  operation.  The  Indian  takes 
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hU  pack  after  returning  from  a hunt  to  the  trader  with  whom  he  is  occu&tomcMl  to 
deal,  and  is  piud  for  them  in  goods  or  credited  on  account,  if  he  should  owe  a debt  to 
his  trader,  at  their  value  in  the  fur-market,  less  sny  fifteen  per  cent.,  the  expense  of 
taking  them  to  the  market. 

As  a general  thing,  the  only  criterion  of  the  present  value  of  furs  is  the  latest 
intelligence  he  may  have  received  of  a sale  in  Loudon,  where  furs  are  offered  for  sale 
on  a certain  day  in  each  month,  or  perhaps  not  so  often;  for  the  value  of  furs  is 
seldom  affected  except  on  one  or  two  articles,  by  the  consumption  in  this  country. 
The  markets  of  New  York,  Philadelpliia,  &c.,  can  be  supplied  by  the  skin-traders  in 
the  Eastern  States,  so  that  the  Indian  trader  has  to  depend  upon  selling  his  furs  for 
the  most  part  in  London ; and  there  the  sole  of  skins  is  controlled  by  a monopoly,  so 
that  the  business  is  at  best  a precarious  one. 

One  year  the  trader  who  has  a Urge  amount  of  furs  may  realize  ten  thousand  dollars 
beyond  his  expectation,  and  the  next  year  lose  that  amount,  according  as  their  value 
may  have  in  the  spring,  when  he  gets  them  to  market,  advanced  beyond  or  depreciated 
below  the  rates  indicated  by  the  sales  in  the  fall  pre\dous. 

The  principal  trading-posts  with  the  Winnebogoes  are  near  their  sulMigency  on  the 
neutral  ground.  As  to  the  chances  of  profit  or  loss,  judging  from  the  number  who 
enter  and  leave  the  trade  eveiy  year,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  is  not  of  late  years 
as  profitable  as  it  may  have  been  formerly.  This  change  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  confirmed  habits  of  drinking 
among  the  Indians,  in  consequence  of  which  they  do  not  pursue  their  hunts  with  their 
former  industry,  and  arc  less  scrupulous  about  paying  their  debts.  The  whiskey-dealer 
on  the  line  reaps  a rich  har\'est  from  their  improvidence  and  di^pation;  but  the 
licenced  trade  in  the  interior  of  their  country  is  far  less  profitable  than  formerly. 

90.  The  Indians  are  shrewd  close  traders,  so  far  as  a comparison  of  prices  is 
concerned.  For  instance,  they  will  dispute  about  the  price  of  an  article,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  will  purchase  five  times  as  much  as  they  can  make  use  of,  or  need. 
They  would  be  generally  honest  and  prompt  in  paying  their  debts  but  for  the  excesses 
they  arc  tempted  to  run  into  by  their  wasteful  and  intemperate  habits,  and  a too 
numerous  competition  in  the  trade.  An  Indian  gets  a credit  of  his  trader,  and  goes 
to  his  hunt  or  field,  and  at  bis  return  to  the  agency,  especially  about  the  time  of  the 
annuity  payments,  he  meets  some  ten  or  twenty  new  traders,  all  flattering  the 
Indian,  and  giving  him  unlimited  amounts  of  credit.  The  Indian  knows  that  these 
men  do  not  intend  to  remain  (at  any  rate  a large  majority  of  them)  during  the  year, 
takes  the  goods  that  arc  so  temptingly  and  urgently  offered  him  on  credit,  often  to  a 
much  larger  amount  than  that  of  their  hunts  and  annuities  combined,  and  conse- 
quently must  cheat.  Some  of  his  creditors,  and  it  is  almost  uniformly  those  upon 
whom  he  expects  to  draw  for  favors  in  future,  may  be  paid,  and  the  new  trade  is 
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neglected.  This  state  of  things  renders  the  trade  so  precarious,  that  the  Indians 
themselves  arc  often  the  sufferers,  being  unable  to  get  trusted  for  supplies  when  they 
are  in  times  of  the  greatest  need. 

The  Indians  waste  their  skins  and  money,  when  they  have  them  in  tlicir  possession, 
buying  articles  tliat  are  useless  or  worse,  until  they  are  all  gone,  and  ore  often,  two 
days  after  an  jwmuity-tmyment,  as  entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  living  through 
the  year  as  they  were  previous  to  the  payment. 

A prudent  trader,  even  when  ho  is  certain  of  meeting  no  obstacle  in  collecting,  will 
not  credit  an  Indian  for  on  article  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  will  be  of  no  service 
to  him  or  that  he  does  not  need.  A whiskey-trader  on  the  line  never  tnisU  an  Indian 
for  a pint  of  whiskey,  and  licensed  traders  in  their  country  do  not  trust  them  for 
trinkets  or  wampum,  unless  for  some  extraordinary  or  ceremonial  occasion. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  is  inferred  that  a system  of  trade  that  would  protect  a 
sufficient  amount  of  trading-capital  for  the  district  to  secure  to  the  Indians  a 
certainty  of  assistance  in  time  of  wont,  at  a fair  profit,  would  be  most  beneficial. 

The  Indian  trade,  it  may  be  urged,  will,  like  any  other,  correct  its  own  evils.  It 
will  do  so,  so  far  as  the  tnulers  are  concerned,  but  without  reference  to  the  good  of  the 
Indians.  The  trade  will  be  reilucetl  to  a cash  one  entirely,  and  the  Indians,  tempted 
by  the  cheapness  of  goods  resulting  from  a numerous  competition  and  urged  by  their 
own  notorious  imp^o^’idcnce,  will  squander  their  money  for  ornaments  or  whiakey,  and 
suffer  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  traders  withdraw  their  capital  into  other 
branches  of  business,  until  another  annuity-paymient  rolls  round,  or  if  one  or  two 
lomain  with  the  Indians,  they  arc  deterred  from  assisting  them  in  time  of  want ; and 
the  conseejuence  is  that  many  of  them  beg,  star%e,  and  steal,  through  the  winter. 

Tlie  Indian  trade,  it  is  true,  is  less  exjHiiisive  and  moa*  safe,  carried  on  in  this  way, 
than  any  other;  but  is  far  U'ss  U'licficial  to  the  Indiana  than  it  might  be  rendered. 

08.  The  trader  wlio  lives  permanently  near  the  Indians  is  taxed  heavily  for  objects 
of  charity.  Wlicn  an  Indian  dies,  who  lias  dealt  principally  at  his  bouse,  he  is 
expected  to  furnish  a shroud,  and  often  Uie  goods  or  a portion  of  them  for  the  funeral 
ceremony. 

100.  The  different  races  of  animals,  of  course,  are  diminiKhod  by  the  hunter.  In 
the  Wiimebog«3  countrv',  the  beaver  is  found  nearer  civilized  hahitations  than  the 
buffalo,  though  they  are  not  far  apart,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  case 
ciscw'here. 

101.  Indian  lands,  when  stripped  of  their  furs,  are  of  course  of  little  value  to  the 
Indians  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  savage  state;  but  in  connexion  with  this  subject 
arises  the  question  as  to  their  ultimate  destruction  — for  it  is  oident  tliat  in  a few 
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vcara  they  will  exhaust  the  country  of  game,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  there  will  not 
remain  unoccupied  country  between  the  two  oceans  sufficient  to  subsist  our  pit*sent 
Indian  population ; and  they  must  before  that  time  adopt  the  habits  of  the  civilized  man 
or  perish.  It  is,  of  course,  too  late  now  to  correct  the  error,  if  one  has  been  committed 
by  our  government,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  are  all  now  moved  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  will  soon  meet  the  tide  rolling  eastward  from  the  Pacific. 

That  ofl-repeated  and  gloomy  prophecy,  that  they  are  a doomed  people,  will  be 
fulfilled,  or  they  must  be  civilized.  Then  do  we  not  hasten  their  supposed  dvetiny  by 
driving  them  from  the  heart  of  civilization,  and  keeping  them  upon  the  frontier. 
The  philanthropist  and  missionary  find,  in  this  system  of  continually  changing  the 
location  of  the  Indians  from  year  to  year  as  our  frontier  advances  westward,  obstacles 
insunnountable  to  human  efforts. 

The  temptation  to  the  Indian,  even  if  he  should  have  made  some  progress  in 
improvement,  and  been  “almost  perntaded*'  to  bo  a civilized  man,  after  his  old  location 
had  failed  to  afford  him  subsistence  by  the  chase  — at  his  new  home  universally 
abandons  his  sembformed  habits,  and  yields  to  the  temptation  offered  by  a fresh 
hunting-countr}'  to  return  to  a hunters  life.  And  the  missionary  or  agent  of  the 
government  not  only  loses  the  assistance  given  him  in  his  benevolent  and  arduous 
task,  by  the  example  of  that  good  order  which  reigns  in  the  older  settlements, 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  wholesome  laws,  but  the  dark  mind  of  his  pupil  is 
brought  in  contact  with,  and  under  tlie  mighty  influence  of  all  the  vice  and  depravity 
of  that  filthy  scum  of*  civilization  wliich  everywhere  floats  upon  its  border.  Dia. 
heartening  and  hopeless  is  his  task,  so  long  as  we  keep  the  Indians  moving  — place 
them  beyond  this  influence  os  for  os  wc  will,  and  like  hungry  wolves  upon  the  i>ath 
of  the  wearied  fawn,  it  will  follow  them  up. 

In  keeping  the  Indians  continually  in  a new  country,  we  do  but  perpetuate  their 
savage  habits  and  hasten  their  doom,  by  rendering  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  avarice 
and  cupidity  of  a pack  of  rapacious  wolves,  who,  unfit  to  live  in  orderly 
communities,  and  outcasts  from  every  society  where  law  is  known,  hover  upon  the 
Indian  line. 

Facts  are  believed  to  be  the  most  reliable  arguments  on  this  point,  and  they  exhibit 
to  us  examples  of  the  best  formers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  among  the  Indian  tribes 
who  have  been  suffered  to  remain  at  their  old  homes,  while  the  corrupting,  and  to  the 
red  man  especially,  destructive  vices  of  the  frontier  floated  out  beyond  them;  and 
uniformly,  where  the  efforts  to  civilize  Indians  have  been  successful,  they  have  been 
surrounded  and  aided  by  the  influence  and  example  of  Bible  and  law  observing 
communities. 

Habits  rooted  for  centuries,  and  environed  by  that  iron  wall  of  darkness  and 
superstition,  cannot  be  changed,  except  by  necessity.  Mere  instruction  or  argument 
will  never  demolish  it.  Necessity  must  do  it.  Keep  the  Indians  then  on  their  old 
Pt.  II.— 67 
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worn>out  hunting-^unds  — surround  tliem  by  settlements^  and  we  furuLgh  philan- 
thropy with  this  great  lever:  the  savage  hunter  is  forced  to  become  a tiller  of  the  soil, 
and  the  way  is  opened  to  the  introduction  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  benign 
intluencesof  Christianity  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  the  superstitious  savage 
becomes  an  enlightened  man  and  a Christian. 

But,  as  remarked  above,  the  Indians  who  still  retain  their  wild  habits,  are  all 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  all  that  remains  for  our  government  to  do,  is  now 
being  done.  The  withering  influence  that  keeps  pace  with  the  border  line,  must  bo 
counteracted  and  restrained  by  the  presence  of  energetic  laws. 

That  foe  to  which  the  Indian  so  soon  capitulates,  must  be  conquered  and  driven 
from  their  country,  and  the  red  man's  doom  may  yet  be  averted,  and  be  take  a 
position  with  intelligent  beings,  assigned  by  heaven. 

104.  The  moral  and  i)hysicol  evils  resulting  from  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  which 
is  sanctioned  by  our  present  laws,  have  been  referred  to  in  the  answer  to  (95.)  The 
evils  of  the  wiilsket  tnwlc  are  notorious,  and  are  incalculable.  Evciy  other  obstacle  to 
Indian  improvement  is  in  some  manner  connected  with  this  one,  and  it  is  indeed  the 
most  potent  and  eflectual  instrument  of  woe  and  destruction  that  diabolical  ingenuity 
could  invent  The  ph>'sical  evils  flowing  from  the  licensed  trade,  as  it  has  been 
permitted  heretofore,  are  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  suflering  and  want 
produce<l  by  llie  encouragement  which  it  gives  to  the  prodigality  and  improvidence  of 
the  savage,  who,  not  able  to  spend  his  money  when  he  is  in  need,  is  tempted  to 
squander  the  whole  of  it  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  reception  upon  toys  and 
useless  trinkets.  The  risk  is  too  great  for  the  trader  to  trust  him  for  goods  or  provi- 
sions when  he  nccila  them,  and  he  and  his  family  must  starve  or  steal,  while  he  haa 
ample  means  coming  to  him  from  the  government,  if  they  could  be  judiciously  antici- 
pated by  him,  to  subsist  and  clothe  them  comfortably  through  the  year.  And  to  this 
cause— -wont  — may  be  referred  a large  majority  of  the  depredations  upon  the  stock 
of  the  frontier  fanns,  of  which  complaints  ore  every  year  made  to  the  government. 

It  is  believed  that  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  among  tlie  Indians 
has  produced  the  same  result  that  it  has  been  found  to  produce  upon  civilized  warfare, 
rendering  it  less  frequent  and  bloody. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  definite  influence  upon  their  civilisation  can  be  traced  to 
its  introduedon. 

“ Finally,  can  this  trade  be  placed  upon  better  principles,  and  what  are  they  T 

It  may  {4)pear  presumptuous  to  suggest  an  entire  change  in  the  laws  which  have 
been  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Indian  trade.  But  the  errors  which  have 
crept  into  those  laws  are  such  os  time  and  c?q)crien€c  alone  could  point  out,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  wisest  legislation  to  foresee  the  cflects  that  may  rcs\ilt  amont^  a 
people  80  little  understood  from  a law  good  in  its  operation  upon  society  elsewhere. 
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It  U intended,  no  doubt,  in  pa^wing  laws  for  tlio  protection  of  tbe  ignorant  aavage, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  our  Indian  trade  and  intercourse,  to  exclude  all  improper 
persons  from  any  connexion  with  the  Indians ; and  that  the  persons  carrying  on  the 
trade,  os  well  as  the  manner  in  w'hich  it  is  conducted,  should,  so  far  as  procUcable,  be 
rendered  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  moral  improvement.  The  errors  in 
the  present  system  have  been  attended  to  above,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  it  foils  to 
render  that  assistance  to  the  Indians  which  might  be  rendered. 

To  sulTer  tbe  Indians  to  anticipate  tbeir  annuities  upon  tbe  national  (tnbal)  crcflit, 
without  any  check  upon  either  the  trader  or  the  Indians,  1ms  been  found  to  open  wide 
the  door  to  fraud  and  corruption,  and  it  has  been  very  properly  prohibited  by  law’. 

The  Indians,  having  no  accountant  themselves,  may  be  imposed  upon  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  debt ; and  even  if  the  chiefs  were  aware  of  the  fraud,  the^’  may  be 
induced  in  many  instances  to  become  parties  in  the  imposition  upon  their  own  people. 
Though  the  Indians  were  by  this  system  oRen  enabled  to  supply  tbeir  wants  in 
aaticii>ation  of  their  coming  annuities,  and  thus  have  less  money  to  spend  fur  whiskey, 
tbe  system  was  a bad  one,  and  it  needed  correction. 

The  alternative  atlopted  has  been  to  distribute  the  annuity  pro  rata  to  individuals 
or  families,  paying  no  regard  to  any  debts  that  may  have  been  incurred  or  obligations 
entered  into  by  tbe  chiefs  of  the  tribe;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  this  system 
may  be  so  modified  as  to  make  the  annuities  from  the  government  comfortably  clothe 
and  feed  the  Indloii-s  through  the  year,  and  render  them  as  efficient  an  instrument  of 
happiness  and  improvement  as  the  misuse  now  made  of  them  is  the  cause  of  w’oc  and 
degradation  and  destruction. 

A modification  of  tbe  present  Indian  regulations,  something  like  the  following,  is 
suggested  by  many  years'  observation  and  intimate  connexion  witli  the  Indians  of 
the  north  : — - 

The  agents  or  sub-agents  should  nominate  to  the  Indian  Department  such  persons 
of  unexceptionable  moral  character  as  may  apply  for  lioenso  to  trade  with  the  Indians, 
until  a sufficient  number  are  licensed  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  trade,  with  sufficient 
capital  to  carry  it  on  and  no  more. 

It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  each  person  to  whom  license  is  granted  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  forward  tbe  efforts  making  by  the  government  to  civilize  the 
Indians,  and  likewise  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  traffic  in  ardent 
spirits  in  the  tribe. 

Each  trader  should  receive  his  license  to  trade  at  such  points  in  the  tribe  or  tribes, 
within  the  agency  or  sub-agency,  as  the  agent  or  sub-agent  should  designate,  upon 
condition  of  his  paying  five  hundred  dollars,  which  sum  should  go  to  constitute  a 
national  contingent  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  included  in  the  agency  or 
sub-agency. 

In  addition  to  paying  the  sum  above  mentioned,  the  applicant  for  license  should  be 
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required  to  give  bond,  tw  heretofore,  with  security  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  district 
where  he  may  have  resided.  And  any  act  in  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Indian 
Department,  or  in  any  manner  directly  or  indirectly  opposing  the  efTorta  to  civilize  the 
Indians  and  promote  the  cause  of  education  among  them,  should  subject  him  to  a 
foifciture  of  license  and  a penalty  of  two  thousand  dollars;  and  any  act  of  thb  nature, 
by  agent  or  employee,  or  of  any  other  person,  by  direction  of  a trader,  should  subject 
him  to  the  same  consequences  as  though  the  act  were  done  by  himself. 

The  agent  or  sul>-agcnt  should  be  required  to  take  a correct  roll  of  the  Indians 
within  his  agency  or  sub-agency  at  the  commencement  of  their  fiscal  year,  getting  the 
names  of  the  heads  ns  well  as  the  number  of  each  family,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  precise 
distributive  share  of  eacli  individual  of  the  money  due  the  trilx*  from  the  government 
at  the  next  payment. 

The  agent  or  subagent,  either  alone  or  in  connexion  with  two  of  the  army-officers 
of  the  nearest  military  post,  who  may  be  detailed  for  this  object  by  the  commanding 
officer,  should  form  a council  to  examine  the  traders'  invoices,  and  fix  iq^on  them  a 
tariff  of  prices  at  which  the  goods  should  be  sold  to  the  Indians.  A copy  and  list  of 
prices  should  be  kept  by  the  agent,  and  a copy  given  by  him  to  the  traders ; and  any 
violation  of  said  tariff  sho\i1d  subject  the  trailer  to  a forfeiture  of  his  license  u]>on 
conviction  before  the  authority  empowercMl  to  revoke  licenses. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  agent,  when  an  Indian  needs  any  article,  to  give  him 
an  order  which  should  be  payable,  by  cither  of  the  traders  to  whom  the  Indian  should 
choose  to  take  it,  in  the  article  or  articles  specified;  and  the  agent  or  sub-agent  should 
by  no  means  be  authorized  to  give  an  Indian  or  family  such  orders  to  an  amount 
exceeding  that  of  the  distributive  share  Ijelonging  to  him  or  them  of  the  annuities  due 
from  the  government  at  the  first  ensuing  payment,  as  shown  on  the  roll. 

The  agent  or  sub-agent  should  keep  a correct  account  with  the  individual  Indians 
or  heads  of  families  of  the  orders  thus  given,  so  that  he  may  bo  able  to  tell,  at  any 
time,  how  much  of  his  annuity  each  may  have  taken  up  in  this  way. 

The  traders  shall  be  required  to  fill  such  orders  of  the  agent  or  sub-agent  when 
presented  by  the  Indiana  tn  ji^iror  o/  ichom  they  tnay  he  drawn,  and  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  their  own,  corresponding  with  the  one  kept  by  Uie  agent ; and  upon  his 
presenting  these  orders  at  the  annuity  payment,  they  shall  be  paid  by  the  Indian 
disbursing  officer  out  of  the  amounts  due  the  several  Indians  from  the  government, 
and  the  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the  Indians  severally  in  hand,  provided  that  tl)o 
agent  or  sub-agent  shall  by  no  means  cancel  these  orders  when  presented  by  any  one 
other  than  a licensed  trader  within  his  agency  or  sub-agcncv. 

The  agent  or  sub-agent  shall  be  permitted  to  select  and  appoint  a person  suitable  for 
a clerk,  to  assist  him  in  keeping  the  Indian  accounts,  who  should  be  paid  ^00  out  of 
the  national  contingent  fund  provided  as  above. 

The  balance  of  said  contingent  fund  should  bo  applicable  to  any  national  purpose 
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desired  by  tlic  chiefs  and  approved  of  by  the  agent  of  the  tribe,  and  the  halanee  that 
niiglit  remain  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  ahould  be  added  to  the  education  funds 
for  tl»e  tribe. 

The  objects  which  it  is  confidently  believed  would  be  attained  by  a change  in  the 
Indian  laws  in  unison  with  the  above  suggestions,  are  the  following:  — 

The  Indians  would  be  amply  provided  for,  both  in  food  and  clothing,  throughout  the 
year,  and,  getting  their  supplies  at  times  when  they  need  them,  would  not  Ije  apt  to 
dis|)use  of  them  fur  whiskey,  and  having  used  up  their  anmiUies,  would  have  but  little 
money  to  spend  in  this  way.  The  whiskey-traders,  getting  no  money  in  exchange  for 
their  liquor,  would  be  comix'lled,  in  a great  measure,  to  abandon  the  business,  for  they 
could  not  even  buy  their  old  blankets  and  trinkets  with  the  prospect  of  turning  them 
back  again  upon  the  Indians  for  cash. 

At  present,  a large  business  is  carried  on  in  this  way.  When  the  Indian  has  no 
money,  he  leaves  a blanket  or  other  article,  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
whiskey,  until  he  con  bring  the  money,  and  redeem  it  after  the  annuity  payment. 

The  temptation  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  settlements  will  be  removed  in 
proportion  os  the  wonts  of  the  Indians  arc  supplied,  and  thus  a fruitful  cause  of 
difficulties  upon  tlie  frontier  will  be  removed. 

The  Indians,  no  longer  goaded  by  hunger  to  pursue  the  deer  for  subsistence,  will 
gradually  abandon  their  roving  habits,  and  settle  down  in  permanent  villi^es  near 
their  agency,  where  the  efforts  to  improve  them  con  be  more  effectually  employed ; and 
that  very  prodigality  and  thoughtlessness  of  the  future  may  be  so  guordod  by  this 
system  as  to  induce  them  to  purchase  agricultural  implements  and  hous<.*bold  fumiture 
os  they  may  happen  to  need  these  articles  during  the  year : for  it  is  known,  to  any  one 
aorjuainted  w'ith  the  trade,  that  on  Indian  will  purchase  anything  that  may  serve  his 
convenience  or  pleasure  at  the  moment,  if  be  cau  do  it  on  credit  j and  it  is  believed 
that,  if  the  Indians  could  anticipate  their  annuities,  ploughs,  wagons,  harnesses,  and, 
whore  they  are  permanently  settled,  household  furniture,  &c.,  Ac.,  would  take  the  place 
of  wampum,  bead.s,  and  tinsel  trinkets,  for  which  they  now  stjuander  their  money. 

It  w ill  be  seen  that  the  plan  suggested  is  similar  to  the  one  in  operation  in  the 
anny,  ho  fur  as  the  security  fur  the  trader's  debts,  as  well  as  the  check  upon  his  prices, 
are  concerned. 

There  is  no  influence  exerted  among  tlie  Indians  so  potent  and  universal  os  that 
wieldeil  by  the  Indian  traders;  but  the  operation  of  the  plan  suggested  would  not  only 
curtail  tbeir  number,  but  would  wrest  that  influence  from  them  by  making  tlic  Indians 
immctlialely  dependent  upon  the  govominent  officer  for  favors  in  time  of  need.  And 
here  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the  trader’s  mighty  influence,  viz.,  in  his  ability  to  relieve 
the  Indian  when  he  is  in  want. 

Instead  of  the  Indians  and  traders  being  Ixith  arrayed  against  the  government,  os 
heretofore,  wo  shall  have  them  both  dependent,  the  one  for  protection,  and  the  other 
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for  awintanco,  upon  the  government,  and  it  will  be  rendered  the  intercut  of  lx)th  to 
3icld  to  ita  niahes. 

It  U believed  that  from  the  succcbs  of  this  scheme  there  would  result  a willingness, 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  receive  goods  in  exchange  for  lands  which  may  be 
purchased  hcrooRcr,  and  gradually  that  the  Indians  may  be  indu<^  to  change  those 
treaties  already  made,  so  as  to  receive  goods  instead  of  money.  No  argument  of  the 
government  or  its  officers  con  ever  have  the  same  weight  with  the  prejudiced  mind 
of  the  Indian  as  tangible  facts,  and  the  operation  of  the  plan  alluded  to  cannot  fail  to 
demonstrate  the  advantage  of  receiving  goods  judiciously  selected,  and  at  such  times 
as  they  are  needed. 

The  change  suggested  would  render  the  duties  of  the  agents  and  sul>-agpnts  more 
arduous,  but  it  is  believed  that  a graduation  of  tlie  amounts  jwiid  to  them  at  present 
would  sufficiently  remunerate  them.  Under  existing  laws,  the  agents  receive  $1500 
annually,  and  the  sub-agents,  though  they  have  the  same  duties,  and,  in  some 
instances,  more,  receive  but  $750.  The  salaries  of  each  should  be  fixed  at  $1200, 

It  is  urged,  in  conclusion,  that  the  trade,  modified  as  above  suggested,  will,  it  is  must 
confidently  believed,  promote  the  happiness  of  the  Indians,  and  instead  of  distracting 
their  minds,  and  arraying  them  against  every  effort  to  benefit  or  improve  them,  that  it 
may  be  converted  into  a most  potent  auxiliary  to  the  humane  efforts  of  the  government 
to  elevate  their  condition. 

Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects. 

258.  The  fact  that  our  use  of  iron,  articles  of  food,  manner  of  cooking,  wearing 
apparel,  &c.,  &c.,  have,  to  a considerable  extent,  been  introduced  among  the  Indiana 
with  whom  we  have  hod  intercourse,  proves  that  their  original  manners,  custom.^,  and 
opinions,  “have  been  greatly  modified**  since  their  acquaintance  with  the  whites. 
These  changes  have  all  been  witnessed  among  the  Winncbagocs,  with  many  others 
equally  beneficial. 

In  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  of  our  country  the  same  “ modes 
of  treatment  and  policy**  which  would  be  neccasary  for  us  in  their  situation  should  bo 
adopted  for  tliem;  for  they  are  human  beings  like  ourselves,  and  liable  to  be  afflicted 
by  the  same  causes  which  operate  upon  us.  To  the  Christian  religion,  the  influenco 
of  schools  and  colleges,  and  common  industry,  vx  ore  indebted  for  our  national 
character : no  other  causes  can  elevate  and  save  the  Indian.  As  to  the  best  means  or 
“policy”  for  introducing  these  blessings  among  them,  perhaps  no  one  sy^fem  would  be 
equally  successful  among  all  the  triles.  My  opinion  is,  that  those  sent  cither  by  the 
government  or  the  church  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  savages,  should  have  full  liberty 
to  adopt  such  plans,  and  modify  them,  as  circumstances  and  experience  might  require. 
No  one  thinks  of  trammelling  a general  in  command  of  an  army  with  sjKJcific  laws  to 
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govern  him  in  the  field  of  buttle.  Mind  is  more  difficult  to  conquer  than  body,  and  he 
who  would  mould  the  former  should,  like  the  officer  in  the  field,  be  allowed  to  exercise 
some  discretion  os  to  the  plans  to  bo  adopted.  To  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Red 
man,  our  chief  concern  is  with  mitid  and  heart.  To  exert  an  inlluencc  upon  these 
much  oileu  depends  upon  little  Ihingi,  and  a thousand  opportunities  for  making  favor^ 
able  impressions  will  occur  which  can  never  be  anticipated  or  provided  for  by 
instructions  drawn  up  a thousand  miles  from  the  Indian  country.  Let  competent 
persons  then  be  employed  to  labor  with  and  operate  upon  the  Indians,  — persons  of 
integrity  and  conscience,  and  having  full  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
advantages  which  experience  and  observation  can  afford. 

Such  has  been  the  unsettled  stale  of  the  Winncbogocs  since  the  commencement  of 
their  school  and  farm,  that  no  mode  of  treatment  or  policy  adopted  could  be  fairly 
tested  by  its  practical  effects  upon  the  nation.  Many  of  them  have  applied  for  aid 
in  building  liouscs  to  live  in;  but  in  view  of  their  expected  removal,  no  such 
assistonoc  has  been  afforded. 

259.  No  beneficial  effects,  either  “physical  or  intellectual,**  are  perceived  by  an 
“intermixture**  of  European  blood  with  the  Indian.  I should  suppose  about  one 
eighth  of  the  Winnebagocs  possess  more  or  less  white  blood. 

260.  The  numerical  strength  of  this  tribe  is  advancing,  and  has  been  since  they 
removed  across  the  Mississippi  river. 

262.  A visible  change  in  the  cleanliness,  both  as  regards  the  “costume**  and  person 
of  the  Winnebagoes,  has  taken  place  within  the  lost  fifteen  years. 

263.  Females  still  perform  field  labor,  though  not  without  the  aid  of  the  men,  as 
heretofore.  The  wife  of  a chief  observed,  not  long  since,  that  it  was  not  now  thought 
a disgrace  for  a man  to  work. 

264.  The  Christian  religion  exerts  but  a feeble  influeneo  upon  this  tribe;  indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  Christian  teachers  have  never  been  introduced  among  them  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel.  When  I first  entered  their  school,  no  interpretci 
could  be  hod  to  tmn.slatc  religious  instruction,  and  before  any  of  the  children  learned 
the  English  language  in  the  institution,  1 was  requested  by  the  government  to  take 
charge  of  their  agency.  This  withdrew  me  from  the  school,  and  filled  my  hands  with 
other  business,  though  I preached  every  sabbath  to  the  white  community  belonging 
to  the  establishment.  On  accepting  the  agency,  I resolved  to  appoint  persons  from 
the  different  churches  of  the  country,  to  teach  in  the  school,  labor  on  the  farm,  and 
have  an  eye  to  the  religious  improvement  of  the  Indians.  The  object  in  selecting  from 
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the  difiercnt  denominations  was  to  enlist  the  s^'mpathies  of  each,  and  to  give 
satiMfoction  to  all.  The  persons  thus  selected  were  formed  into  a religious  association 
before  the  Indians,  called  **The  Church  in  the  Wilderness."  Never  have  I seen  more 
harmony  in  a Christian  community,  aiid  the  deepest  solicitude  seemed  to  be  felt  for  the 
Indians.  Many  of  the  children  of  the  school  became  interested  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  the  pro8}>cct  of  influencing  their  tribe  was  most  encouraging.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  1 was  removed  from  office,  and  an  attempt 
made  by  my  successor  to  place  the  whole  concern  on  a sectarian  footing.  Against  this 
course  the  Indians  themselves,  connected  with  the  school,  remonstrated;  but  the  plan 
previously  adopted  for  religious  operations  was  broken  up,  and  Uie  interest  on  the 
subject  of  religion  among  the  children,  passed  away. 

Siuc^  my  return  as  superintendent  of  the  school,  I Imve  not  deemed  it  expedient 
to  resume  the  organization  of  a church,  but  have  preached  ever}'  sabbath  to  the  white 
community  and  to  the  Indians  understanding  the  English  language,  os  they  were 
disposed  to  attend.  We  never  can  succeed,  however,  in  introducing  the  Christian 
religion  among  the  savages  without  employing  Christians  to  do  it.  I am  aware  that 
it  is  a delicate  matter  fur  government  to  act  on  this  subject;  and,  to  prevent  all  cause 
for  the  chaigc  of  partiality,  it  was  my  policy,  as  before  stated,  to  employ  professors  of 
religion  belonging  to  different  churches,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  they 
could  associate  in  the  capacity  of  one  church  before  the  Indians.  This  policy  I would 
earnestly  recommend  tmo.  It  is  the  only  plan  that  can  bo  adopted,  under  the 
auspices  of  government,  tlmt  would  not  Ijc  liable  to  objections  by  some  religious 
denomination.  To  place  the  school  and  farm  in  charge  of  any  one  denomination,  and 
to  exclude  the  rest,  would  give  offence.  To  divide  the  funds  among  several  Christian 
parties,  and  suffer  them  to  go  Ix'fore  the  Indians  with  their  denominational  distinctions 
and  predilections,  would  greatly  retanl,  if  not  defeat,  the  object  intended.  But  form 
one  ChrUiian  community  before  the  Indian,  drawn  from  the  different  churches,  and 
you  have  the  good  fi'clings  of  all,  and,  at  the  S4unc  time  exclude  those  petty  distino 
tions  of  SECT.s,  so  injuriou.s  to  religion  among  the  whites.  I re|>eat,  this  plan  is 
practicable,  for  I have  tried  it. 

I am  not  without  solicitude  on  thi.s  subject.  Goveniinent  has  placed  me  among 
the  Indians  with  the  expectation  that  I W'ill  improve  their  morals:  this  I cannot  do 
without  introducing  among  them  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  succeed  in  this,  I need 
the  example  and  aid  of  all  in  the  employ  of  the  department. 

The  task  of  cotiverting  savages  to  Christianity  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Think 
of  the  alow  pn>gresH  of  religion  among  our  own  people,  with  all  the  facilities  enjoyed ; 
yet  the  ol)staclcs  among  u$,  opposing  the  gospel,  are  not  half  so  numerous  as  among 
the  Indians,  while  the  moans  of  grace  among  the  whites,  perhaps,  can  never  be  made 
fully  to  bear  upon  the  Indians.  To  convert  our  own  people,  we  have  only  to  overcome 
the  objections  of  a depraved  heart  to  the  holiness  of  the  gosj)ol ; hut  to  convert  the  red 
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man,  wc  muat  fimt  convinoo  him  that  hi8  own  religion  U faW,  and  that  ours  uf  trufi. 
This  being  done,  we  muat  atill  encounter  the  corruptions  of  Uie  human  heart.  The 
white  man  who  boa  no  religion  is  convinced,  in  judgment,  that  the  Chrintioti  religion  is 
true,  and  yet  for  years  rejects  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  Bibles  and  other  books  and 
religious  privileges  surrounding  him.  In  view  of  this  fact,  what  can  wc  hope  from 
the  Indians,  with  the  public  means  employed  for  their  conversion  ? Yet  embrace  the 
Christian  religion  must,  or  perish ; for  it  is  one  of  the  solemn  records  of  inspiration, 
that  *‘the  nations  and  kingiloms  that  will  not  scr\’c  God  shall  perish.” 

205,  An  effort  is  now  l)oing  made,  with  a prospect  of  most  pleasing  success,  to 
induce  the  children  of  the  school  to  sign  a temperance  pledge.  But  few  refuse.  The 
cause  which  operates  upon  the  minds  of  Indiana,  leading  to  intemperance,  is  simply  a 
love  of  excitement  — the  same  tliat  operates  upon  w’hite  men.  To  reclaim  the  Indiana 
from  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  the  same  means  should  be  used  which  prove  successful 
with  the  whites.  It  is  not  known  that  any  further  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress 
would  bo  of  service  in  checking  this  vice.  The  late  law,  rendering  the  Indians 
competent  witnesses  against  whiskey-sellers,  will  do  much  good.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  States  bordering  on  tbc  Indian  country  should  pass  a similar  lawr.  If  the 
change  proposed  in  the  system  of  trade  should  be  adopted,  I would  have  high  hopes 
from  tliat  quarter. 


Pt.  it.  — 68 
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4.  PKESKNT  GEOGRAPniCAL  POSITION,  NUMBERS,  AND 
MEANS,  OF  THE  IROQUOIS. 


BT  W.  r.  ABOBt,  E8Q. 

New  York  Sutwaoency,  EJUcotivilley  Jamtartjy  1848. 

Str:  — In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  the  Department  communicated  to  me  in 
May  last,  I have  procured  the  census  and  statistics  of  the  several  trilws  of  the 
Iroquois  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  so  far  a.s  the  same  was  practicable,  and  here- 
with transmit  the  retunjs  to  you. 

As  there  are  some  matters  of  gimeral  interest  which  the  tables  do  not  exhibit,  I have 
deemed  it  proper  to  present  them  in  this  communication. 

The  Sknecas. 

The  Senecas  are,  at  present,  by  far  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Iroquois.  They 
now  occupy  their  Reservations  in  Western  New  York,  and  a small  party  are  still 
located  upon  the  lands  of  the  (k>m-plantcr,  in  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Allefjhany  Roscn'ation,  belonging  to  the  Senecas,  is  situated  wholly  within  the 
county  of  Cattaraugus,  upon  Ijoth  sides  of  the  Alleghany  river,  averaging  about  one 
mile  in  width,  and  extending  about  forty  miles  up  the  said  river  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  An  accurate  sun'ey,  made  for  the  Indians  a few  years  since,  gives  something 
over  33,000  acres  os  the  area  of  this  Resen^ation.  It  embraces  almost  the  entire 
extent  of  the  level  lands  bordering  upon  the  river,  and  a considerable  portion  of  all 
that  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  valley.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  verj'  much 
depresse<],  and  the  lands  on  either  side  reach  a great  elevation,  and  except  at  occasional 
intcr\’als,  where  small  streams  find  their  way  through  the  hills  to  the  river,  ore  so 
steep  and  precipitous  as  to  forbid  all  attempts  at  settlement  and  cultivation.  The 
lands  of  the  Indians  were  formerly  covered  with  an  extensive  growth  of  white  pine 
timber,  which  has  been  the  object  of  the  cupidity  of  the  whites  ever  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  removal  and  sale  of  this  timber  have  heretofore  ofiforded  to  the  Indians  a 
considerable  means  of  subsistence,  and  as  it  has  always  commanded  a rea<ly  sale  and 
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fair  price,  they  have  relied  upon  it  to  the  neglect  of  agricultural  pun«uita.  The  aoil  ia 
gt'nerally  of  good  quality,  producing  readily  largo  quantities  of  com  and  other  spring 
crops.  Winter  wheat  is  not  generally  successful,  though  I apprehend  this  is  owing 
more  to  the  climate  than  to  the  incapacity  of  the  soil  to  produce  it.  The  more  hardy 
kinds  of  fruit  arc  pro<hiced  in  limited  quantities,  and,  with  proper  attention,  might  be 
greatly  increased.  The  Indians  have  two  large  saw-mills  upon  the  river,  which  they 
rent  to  white  people,  and  which  yield  them  an  annual  revenue  of  about  six  hundred 
dollars.  Other  premises  are  also  leased  by  individuals  for  ferries,  and  for  depositing 
and  railing  lumber,  and  the  entire  amount  of  rents  paid  for  all  these  purposes  must 
reach  very  near  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  Indians  upon 
this  reservation,  with  few  exceptions,  live  in  circumstances  of  comfort,  and  some  have 
accumulated  a considerable  amount  of  property.  They  may  be  said  to  be  advancing 
steadily  in  their  efibrts  at  social  improvement,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  proper 
cnotiuragcment  and  protection  to  render  them  prosperous,  and  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  want.  The  present  population  of  this  reservation  consists  of  about  eight 
hundred  Seneca,  one  hundred  Onondago.s,  thirty  Ca^yugos,  and  twenty  Oncidos. 

The  Cattaraugus  reservation,  also  the  property  of  the  Senecas,  is  situated  mosUy  in 
the  county  of  Erie,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Creek,  and  extending  from  Luke  Erie  inland 
about  thirteen  miles.  It  embraces  about  thirty  thousand  acres,  with  a level  surface, 
and  a soil  equal  in  richness  and  feiliUty  to  viy  tract  of  land  of  equal  extent  within 
the  limits  of  the  State. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  a very  great  number  exhibit  evidences  of  prosperity,  and  even 
wealth,  in  the  appearance  of  their  houses,  bams,  fields,  and  crops,  and  stocks  of  cattle, 
that  would  sufler  nothing  in  comparison  w'ith  a white  population  of  equal  extent  in 
any  of  the  interior  counties. 

Many  of  them  have  of  late  paid  considerable  attention  to  improving  their  dwellings; 
and  on  passing  through  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  this  reservation,  a stranger  would 
scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  presence  of  an  Indian  population.  Large  frame  houses 
I»ainted  white,  and  in  many  instances  furnished  with  green  w indow-blinds,  comfortable 
bams,  and  extensive  and  well-fenced  fields,  would  be  presented  to  his  view  in  os  rapid 
succession  a.s  in  any  other  fanning  community.  It  is  true  that  this  state  of  prosperity 
is  not  universal.  As  in  all  communities  within  the  reach  of  ardent  spirits,  there  are 
to  be  found  some  wbo  are  idle  and  dissolute ; and  there  is  still  another  class  here  who 
occupy  the  remote  portions  of  the  reeeiv'ation,  whose  pride  and  prejudice  still  cause 
them  to  regard  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  as  a condition  of  servitude  and  degradation. 
Yet  tlie  prosperity  that  universally  attends  those  who  are  diligent  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  fast  overcoming  this  feeling ; and  the  example  of  tlie  thriving  and  pros- 
perous, with  their  comfortable  houses,  furniture  and  clothing,  well-filled  granaries,  and 
their  horses  and  cattle,  is  operating  powerfully  upon  the  judgment  of  the  proud  hunter 
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to  the  removing  of  his  prejudice,  and  stimulating  him  to  undertake  the  improvement 
of  his  own  condition.  In  the  progress  and  prasperity  of  this  people  the  friends  of 
humanity  have  every  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  task  of  reclaiming  them  from 
tlieir  original  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

The  lands  they  inhabit  are  capable  of  producing  in  profusion  all  the  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  they  only  need  to  he  made  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  agriculture  to  lx?como  an  important  branch  of  the  producing  population  of 
this  section  of  the  State. 

They  have  now  upon  their  re»cr\*ation  two  churches,  one  council-house,  several 
school-houses,  and  one  saw-mill  upon  the  Cattaraugus  creek.  Many  of  the  Indians 
residing  here  have  received  a good  English  education;  two  have  regularly  studied 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  one  is  a regularly  licensed  physician,  who  practL^^s 
among  his  people,  and  each  of  whom  is  a valuable  and  useful  man.  The  population 
of  this  reservation  consists,  in  round  niimlx>rs,  of  aliout  twelve  hundred  Senecas,  thirty 
C)nomlagas,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  Cayiigns. 

The  Tonewanta  Reservation,  also  occupied  by  the  Seneena,  hut  which  is  now  claimed 
by  the  (^deu  Company,  under  the  treaty  of  1S42,  is  situated  on  the  Tonewanta  creek, 
in  the  county  of  Genesee,  and  comprises  about  fiRcen  thousand  acres.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a rich  wheat-growing  country,  of  a level  surface  and  good  soil.  Any  of  the 
crops  common  to  this  latitude  are  readily  producetl,  and  as  the  land  is  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  band  find  no  difficulty  in  supplying  their  wants,  wliile  many  families  annually 
raise  a surplus  for  sale.  There  is  a saw-mill  on  thi.s  reHer>ation,  but  the  possession  is 
in  constant  dispute  between  the  Indians  and  Ogden  Company,  and  neither  i*  able  to 
derive  any  considerable  benefit  from  it.  The  progress  of  this  l*aud  of  Senecas  in 
moral  and  mental  improvement  is  materially  retarded  by  their  unhappy  difficulties 
with  the  Company,  though  the  necessity  they  feel  resting  upon  them  to  sustain  them- 
selves and  meet  the  expense#  of  the  controversy,  has  already  stimulated  them  to 
considerable  activity  in  all  the  department#  of  productive  industry.  Upon  the  issue 
of  the  contest  this  stimulus  will  undoubtedly  be  tunicd  to  good  account,  in  the  benefit 
they  will  derive  from  the  results  of  their  experience,  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
miocesfl  that  has  followed  their  efforts  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  minister  to 
their  comfort  and  wants.  The  present  population  of  this  rescn'alion  consist#  of  about 
aix  hundred  and  seventy-five  Senecas,  nine  Cayugas,  and  six  Onondaga#,  including  one 
of  their  chiefs. 

The  Tcscaroba  tribe  occupy  a reservation  in  the  county  of  Niagara,  about  throe 
miles  easterly  from  Lewiston,  and  seven  miles  northeasU'riy  from  Nii^ra  Falls.  The 
reservation  is  one  mile  wide  and  three  miles  long.  By  the  treaty  of  1838,  the  Ogden 
Company  purchased  this  reservation,  but,  owing  to  some  disagreement  with  the  Indians 
in  relation  to  the  valuation  of  the  improvement#,  the  contract  remains  unexecuted,  and 
the  Indians  retain  the  occupancy  of  tlic  lauds.  Adjoining  this  reservation  on  the 
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Miuth,  they  also  own  and  occupy  five  thousand  acres,  which  they  purcha.H(‘d  of  the 
Holland  Company  and  hold  in  lee.  Both  tracts  are  good  quality  of  wheat  lands,  and 
the  raising  of  winter  wheat  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation.  One  of  their  chiefs, 
Mr.  John  Mountpleasant,  infonned  me  that  one  thousand  bushels  of  wlieafc  were  raised 
on  his  fanu  the  past  season,  eight  hundred  of  which  he  rai.'iod  hiniiKOf,  and  two  hundred 
were  raised  upon  lands  wljich  he  rented  to  others  upon  shares.  Another  of  their  chiefs, 
Mr.  William  Chew,  informed  mo  that  at  harvest  time,  last  summer,  he  still  had  in  hia 
barn  three  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  The  principal 
chief  of  this  tribe,  William  Mountpleasant,  is  a wealthy  man,  living  in  a fine  stone 
house,  and  bc.sidea  the  form  which  he  occupies  hinwclf,  rents  to  white  people  some 
three  hundred  acres  of  improved  lands,  from  which  he  receives  a largo  amount  of  rent. 
These  are  by  no  means  solitary  cases,  and  I mention  thorn  as  exhibiting  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  progress  this  band  arc  making  in  husbandry  and  improvement.  In 
this  band,  I found  not  a single  person  who  now  adheres  to  their  ancient  supomtitiona, 
the  entire  moss  professing  or  acknowledging  the  Christian  religion.  They  are  sober, 
temperate  and  industrious,  and  in  the  scale  of  social  improvement  occupy  a high  place 
among  their  alwriginal  brethren  of  the  State.  They  have  one  mectingJiouse,  which 
they  also  occupy  for  a council-house,  and  one  school-house.  The  present  population 
of  the  Titscaroras  is  about  three  hundred,  with  wliom  also  reside  about  twenty 
Onoudagas. 

The  On’ondag.\s  occupy  a rcser\’ation  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  alx)ut  six  miles 
south  of  Syracuse.  This  reservation  contains  seven  thousand  acres.  It  is  situated 
principally  in  the  Onondaga  Valley,  and  the  soil  is  of  the  best  quality  and  well  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes.  AVlicat  and  coni  are  easily  produced,  and  many  kinds  of 
fruit  are  already  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent  The  Onoiidtiga.^  also  own  a saw- 
mill, from  which,  together  with  some  portion  of  their  lands,  which  they  rent  to  others, 
they  derive  a large  revenue.  They  are  generally  indu-Mrious  and  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  though  their  proximity  to  a populous  village,  and  their  facility  for 
procuring  intoxicating  drinks,  is  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  many,  who  indulge  in 
idleness  and  dissipation.  They  have  a council-house,  school-house,  and  meeting-house, 
with  an  organized  church  and  a temperance  society.  The  chiefs  and  principal  men 
arc  m^ing  considerable  efiorts  to  suppress  intemperance  among  them,  with  gratifying 
success.  The  present  population  at  Onondaga  is  about  two  limidrcd  and  seventy. 

The  OfTKiDAS  are  located  some  two  miles  south  of  Oneida  Castle,  in  the  countiea  of 
Oneida  and  Madison.  There  are  hut  a few  families  remaining  there,  who  own  and 
occupy  Uieir  fanns  in  severalty.  Their  lands  are  good  farming  lands,  and  are 
generally  well-fenced,  and  under  a good  state  of  cultivation.  They  have  a mecting- 
liouse,  in  which  they  also  hold  their  councils;  and  a school-house,  in  which  a school  is 
sustained  by  the  Missionary  Society,  a principal  portion  of  the  time.  Their  present 
numljcr  is  about  two  hundred. 
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The  St.  Regis  band  occupy  lands  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county  of  Franklin^ 
N.  Y.,  and  in  Canmla,  and  upon  the  islands  of  the  St.  R<^s  river,  where  the  boundary  line 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  reaches  the  St  Lawrence.  This  line  divides 
their  village,  leaving  the  principal  part  of  the  population  in  Canada.  Indians  of  this 
band,  who  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  receive  annuities 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  are  on  either  side  of  the  line,  and  improve  lands  both  in 
Canada  and  New  York.  The  same  is  the  case  with  that  portion  of  the  band  who  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Government,  and  who  now  number  about  600 
souls.  It  \va.s  iinpo^ible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  land  under  their  control.  It  is 
mostly  of  good  quality,  and  bears  cum  and  other  spring  crops  in  abundance.  These 
Indians  all  profess  to  be  believers  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  many  of  them  are 
meml3er»  of  the  Catholic  Church  located  in  Canada,  ond  employ  a priest,  who  resides 
among  them.  Tliey  have  a good  school-house,  built  with  funds  fumished  by  the  State, 
in  which  a school  is  regularly  maintained.  They  are  generally  sober  and  industrious, 
with  occasional  instances  of  intompt^rate  drinkers.  The  number  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  or  who  Ixi^long  to  w hat  is  known  among  them  as  the  American 
Party,  is  now  alx)ut  four  hundred  and  sixty. 

The  number  of  Indians  from  Canatla,  or  from  tribes  not  belonging  to  the  TroquoU, 
now  living  in  New  York,  is  not  ns  great  os  is  usually  supposed.  Upon  this  subject  the 
New  York  Indians  arc  jealous  and  sensitive,  and  ^viU  not  permit  the  intrusion  among 
them  of  Indians  who  arc  not  entitled  to  partake  of  their  annuities,  or  occupy  their 
lands.  The  few  that  have  been  found  living  here  are  mostly  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  local  bands,  and  ore  allow'cd  to  remain  as  a matter  of  favor. 

There  arc  yet  remaining  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  a few  of  the  old 
Montauk  tribe,  who  live  principally  by  fishing  and  following  the  sea.  In  the  town  of 
Southampton,  Suffolk  county,  there  are  about  fifteen,  and  twenty  in  the  town  of 
Eosthampton,  of  the  full  blood.  They  have  but  little  property,  and  seldom  anything 
beyond  a temporary  supply  for  their  present  w’unts. 

Very  respectfully, 

Y'our  obedient  seirant, 

W.  G.  Angel,  Stth-Affen(. 

Hon.  Wm.  Meoili., 

Q)mmu9ion€r  of  Indian  Affairn^  BWa’wyfem. 
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Si:\rEKTT-m*K  years  have  elapsed  aincc  the  Unite<l  States,  with  the  assumption  of 
sovereignty  in  177G,  lx*gan  the  mnnagoinent  of  the  difficult  and  complicated  subject  of 
Indian  Affairs.  In  taking  up  this  topic,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  several  classes 
of  statistical  facts  which  belong  to  its  consideration  on  an  enlarged  basis,  it  is  deemed 
proper,  os  a starting  point,  to  intioduce  it  with  the  Annual  Ueport  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  AffuirH  for  1850.  This  pajxr  denotes,  with  clearness,  after  a brief  view  of 
the  current  transactions  with  the  several  tribes,  the  amount  of  their  vested  fund  [Aj ; 
the  interest  annually  pay  able  thereon  [B]  ; the  current  official  expenses  of  the  Bureau 
[C]  ; the  current  ex|)euse8  of  the  Department  at  laige,  and  the  payment  of  annuities 
and  expen-sca  of  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  1st  July, 
1851  fD]  j and  the  estimates  of  the  special  suras  asked  from  (Congress  to  complete  the 
fi.scal  obligations  of  the  office  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1851  [E]. 

From  these  data,  which  exhibit  the  jioint  of  ex|)enditure  at  which  the  Department 
now  (1850)  stands,  a view  of  the  same  classes  of  facts,  os  completely  ns  they  have  been 
obtained,  is  thrown  back  for  a period  of  thirty  years,  when  the  whole  annual  sum 
asked  for,  by  Mr.  Crawford,  for  treaty  expenditures,  was  but  $152,575.  The  same  class 
of  payments,  including  sjxcial  estimates  resulting  from  the  operation  of  former  treaties, 
stands  now  at  $2,299,272  65.  This  is  wholly  exclusive  of  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Department,  which  amount  to  $121,500.  Nothing  could  more  conclusively  show  the 
pn)gn-‘8s  of  this  branch  of  the  public  businesj*,  since  the  Indian  area  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  began  to  enter  freely  as  an  element  in  the  estimates,  than  the  liberal  sums  which 
have  lx!cn  j>aid  to  the  Indian  tril)e8  for  their  lands;  the  exact  and  punctual  manner  in 
which  their  funds  have  Ixjen  managed,  and  the  continually  expanding  im|X)rtonce  of 
this  department.  It  is  a documentaiy*  history  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
which  will  outlive  all  accu^tion ; and  must  serve  to  convince  the  world,  that  they 
have  Wn  treated,  under  eveiy  question  of  the  conflicting  triplicate  jurisdiction, 
Ijetwecn  TiiF.Msrxt'XS,  tlie  States,  aud  the  Umteh  States,  with  justice,  n liigh  regard 
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for  their  imlurol  rights,  and  a degree  of  patient  magnanimity',  Ijeyond  the  alx>ngiiiC8 
of  any  people  whose  history  has  l^een  preserved. 

The  policy  of  a removal  of  the  trilx?s  from  positions  within  the  limits  of  the  States, 
where  they  not  only  felt  the  conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  but  their  e.xpcwurc  to  annihilation 
l)cc-aine  evident ; and  the  ix>Ucy  of  their  removal  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
where  they  could  concentrate  in  massi*H  under  their  own  laws,  and  colonize  under  the 
protection  of  the  goveniment;  were  brought  forward  oiid  submitted  to  Congress  in 
1825,  by  President  Monroe.  Under  this  system,  many  fragments  of  triljcs  have  been 
rescued  from  destruction  j others,  nrrested  in  a course  of  rapid  depopulation ; and  entire 
tribes  transferred  to  scenes  of  fertile  territory  and  prosperity,  where  they  have 
advanced  in  all  tlie  elements  of  civilization.  The  statistics  belonging  to  this  topic  ore 
submitted  in  their  order,  and  will  continue  to  be  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  quantity  of  land  sold  by  tl»c  tribes j the  prices  jmid  for  them;  the  application 
of  the  amounts  in  annuities,  or  otherwise;  and  the  general  elTecte  of  the  disi>osition  of 
their  Burplmj  domain,  and  their  concentration  on  smaller,  but  ample  tracta,  constitute 
another  branch  of  their  statistics,  the  publication  of  wliich  is  now  commenced. 

Connected  with  these  objects  of  deep  statistical  value,  are  the  data  showing  their 
varying  population  from  the  earliest  dates- 
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I.  OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Department  op  tue  Interior, 

Office  Indian  Affairs,  yotetnber  27M,  1850. 

Sir  ; — Before  procee<ling  to  submit  for  your  considemtion  a general  view  of  our 
Indian  affairs  and  ixdations  during  the  last  twelve  months,  I would  res|XM.'tfully  refer 
to  the  accompanying  n*i>orts  of  the  superintendents,  agents,  and  missionaries,  in  the 
Indian  country,  for  more  particular  information  in  relation  to  local  operations,  and 
the  condition  of  the  various  tribes,  thau  can  be  fitly  embodied  in  a reiwrt  of  this 
description. 

Among  the  less  remote  tril)OS,  with  which  we  have  fixed  and  dcfinwl  relations,  and 
which,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  have  felt  the  controlling  and  meliorating  effocts  of 
the  policy  and  measures  of  the  government,  for  preserving  peace  among  them  and 
improving  their  condition,  an  unusual  degree  of  order  and  quietude  has  prevailed.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know,  that  amongst  this  class,  comprising  a large  portion  of  the  red 
race  within  our  widely  extended  borders,  there  probably  has  never,  during  the  same 
period  of  time,  been  so  few  occurrence*  of  a painful  nature.  All  have  Ijeen  peaceful 
towards  our  citizens,  w'hile,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas,  they  have 
prcser\'ed  a state  of  peace  and  harmony  among  themselves.  These  two  tribes  arc 
hereditary  enemies,  and  scarcely  a year  passes  without  scenes  of  bloody  strife  between 
them.  From  their  remoteness  and  scattered  o)ndition,  it  is  diflicult  to  exercise  any 
effwtivc  restraint  over  thorn,  while  their  proximity  to  each  other  affords  them  frequent 
op{)ortunitic8  for  indulging  their  vengeful  and  vindictive  feelings.  Each  tribe  seems 
to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  occasions  to  attack  weaker  parties  of  the  other,  when 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  men,  women,  aud  children,  is  the  lamentable  result. 
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During  the  loHt  spring,  inutuol  aggroHsionfl  of  an  aggravated  character  threatened  to 
invotve  theae  tribes  in  a general  war;  but  the  acting sii])crinteiident, Governor  Bamf«ev, 
aided  and  assisted  b^'  the  coiiitnandiug  oHicxt  at  Fort  Snelling,  promptlj  interposed^ 
and  hy  timely  and  Judicious  efforts  prevented  such  a catastrophe. 

Such  occurrences  are  not  only  revolting  to  humanity,  but  they  foster  that  insatiable 
passioii  for  war,  which,  in  combination  with  love  of  the  chose,  ia  the  prominent 
characteristic  feature  of  our  wilder  tribes,  and  presents  a formidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  civilization  ami  iraprovemeut.  AVe  know  not  yet  to  what  extent  these 
itii|Nirtant  ohJectH  may  be  accomplislK‘<l ; but  tl»e  present  and  improving  condition  of 
some  of  our  semi-civilized  tribes  affonls  ample  encouragement  for  further  and  more 
extended  eflort.  Kxperience,  however,  has  conclusively  shown  that  there  is  but  one 
course  of  iwlicy,  by  which  the  great  work  of  regenerating  the  Indian  race  may  be 
efft'cted. 

In  the  application  of  this  |>olicy  to  our  wilder  tribes,  it  is  iiidisjjensably  necesaary 
that  they  Ije  placed  in  positions  were  they  can  l»e  controlled,  and  finally  compelled,  by 
stem  necessity,  to  resort  to  agricultural  Ulwr  or  starve.  Considering,  as  the  untutored 
Indian  does,  that  labor  is  a di^gradation,  and  tlint  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  his 
ambition  but  prowess  in  war,  success  in  the  chase,  and  eloquence  in  council,  it  is  only 
under  such  circumstances  that  his  haughty  pride  can  he  subdued,  and  his  wild  energies 
trained  to  the  more  ennobling  pursuits  of  cmlized  life.  There  should  be  assigned  to 
each  tribe,  fur  a permanent  home,  a country  adapted  to  agriculture,  of  limited  extent 
and  well-defined  boundaries,  within  which  all,  witli  occasional  exceptions,  should  be 
compelled  constantly  to  remain  until  such  time  as  their  general  improvement  and 
good  conduct  may  supersede  the  necessity  of  such  restrictions.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
government  should  cause  them  to  be  supplied  with  stock,  agricultural  impleroents,  and 
useful  materials  for  clothing;  cncoura^  ami  assist  them  in  the  erection  of  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  secure  to  them  the  means  and  facilities  of  education,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious.  The  application  of  their  own  funds  to  such  purposes  would  be  far  better 
for  them  than  the  present  system  of  paying  their  annuities  in  money,  which  doea 
substantial  good  to  but  few,  while  to  the  great  majority  it  only  furnishes  the  means 
ami  incentive  to  vicious  and  depraving  indulgence,  terminating  in  destitution  and 
mi-^ery,  and  too  fmjueiitly  in  premature  death. 

The  time  ia  at  hand  for  the  practical  application  of  the  foregoing  views  to  the  Sioux 
and  Chipjicwas,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  more  northern  tribes  on  the  borders  of 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  Congress  has  ma<le  an  appropriation  for  negotiations  with  the 
Sioux  for  a portion  of  their  lands,  which  should,  as  for  as  practicable,  be  conducted  on 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners  appointed  for 
that  purpose  last  year,  and  which  were  communicated  with  the  Annual  Report  of  my 
predecessor.  Those  instructions  contemplated  the  purchase  of  a large  extent  of  their 
territory,  and  their  concentration  within  narrower  limits  upon  lands  remote  from  the 
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white  settleiuenli*  and  Uie  Cbippewjw  — objects  of  primarj'  importance  in  view  of  the 
general  policy  already  stated. 

Since  the  treaties  of  1S37  and  1842,  with  the  Chippewos,  a considerable  portion  of 
those  Indiana  have  continued^  by  sufTerance,  to  reside  on  the  ceded  lands  east  of  the 
Missiasippi  river,  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  where  they  have  for  some  years  been 
brought  into  injurious  contact  with  our  rapidly  advancing  and  increasing  population  in 
that  quarter.  Having  ample  facilities  for  procuring  ardent  spirits,  they  have  become 
much  injured  and  corrupted  by  unrestrained  indulgence  in  the  use  of  that  accursed 
clement  of  evil.  To  remedy  this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  it  was  determinad  at  an 
early  period  of  tlic  present  year,  to  have  these  Indians  removed  northward  to  the 
country  belonging  to  their  tribe.  Measures  for  this  purpose  were  accordingly  adopted ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  very  late  period  at  which  the  appropriation  requisite  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses  was  made,  only  a small  number  have  as  yet  been 
removed.  Their  entire  removal,  however,  will  not  sufficiently  relieve  our  citizens 
from  annoyance  by  them,  as  they  will  for  some  time  have  the  dispoation,  and  be  near 
enough,  to  return  with  facility  to  their  old  haunts  and  hunting-grounds.  Nor  will  the 
situation  of  tlie  Chipptiwas,  genemlly,  then  be  such  as  their  well-being  requires.  They 
own  a vast  extent  of  territory  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi,  over  which  they  will  be 
scattered,  following  tlic  chnsc  and  indulging  in  their  vagrant  habits,  until  the  wild 
products  of  the  countrj’,  on  which  they  depend  for  a subsistence,  are  exhausted,  and 
they  are  bmught  to  a state  of  destitution  and  want.  KfTorts  should  therefore  be  made, 
at  as  early  a period  as  practicable,  to  concentrate  them  within  proper  limits,  where, 
with  some  additional  means  beyond  those  already  provided,  eflecrive  arrangements 
could  be  motle  to  introduce  among  them  a system  of  education,  and  the  practice  of 
agriculture  and  tlie  simpler  mechanic  arts.  The  best  portion  of  their  country'  for  this 
purpose  is  west  of  the  Mississippi  river;  but  it  is  not  owned  by  the  whole  tribe  in 
common  — a considerable  part  of  it  being  the  exclusive  property  of  particular  bonds, 
who  arc  not  parties  to  any  of  our  treaties,  and  receive  no  annuities  or  other  material 
aid  from  the  United  States.  This  circumstance  not  only  excites  dissatisfaction  with 
the  government,  but  produces  much  jealousy  and  bad  feeling  towards  the  rest  of  the 
tribe,  which  may  hereafter  lead  to  serious  difficulty ; and  as  tlie  game  on  which  they 
mainly  depend  fur  the  means  of  living  must  soon  foil  Uicm,  the  government  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  iiiterix)sing  to  save  them  from  star\*ation.  A wise  forecast  and 
the  dictates  of  a benevolent  policy  alike  suggest  that  timely  measures  be  taken  to  avert 
BO  disastrous  a result  This  may  easily  be  done,  and  at  a moderate  expense  compared 
w'ith  the  importance  of  the  objects  to  be  accomplisbed. 

In  oitler  to  eimble  the  department  to  carry  out  these  views  in  reference  to  the  whole 
Chippewa  tribe,  I respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  for  an  appropriation 
at  the  ensuing  session,  to  defray  the  expense  of  negotiating  a joint  treaty  w ith  the 
different  bands,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  so  much  of  their  country  on  the  cast  side 
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of  the  MiHfiifitfiippi  w we  may  require  for  a long  time  to  come;  to  provide  that  the 
whole  of  their  remaining  landi*,  tc^ther  with  their  preaent  and  future  means,  shall  be 
the  common  property  of  the  whole  tribe,  so  that  nil  will  be  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing;  and  that  ns  large  a proportion  of  their  funds  ns  practicable  shall  be  sot  apart 
and  applied  in  such  a manner  as  will  secure  their  comfort,  and  most  rapidly  advance 
them  in  civilkation  and  prosperity.  With  such  arrangements  for  this  tribe,  and  the 
adoption  of  a like  policy  towards  the  Winnelmgoes,  now  located  in  their  vicinity  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Menomonecs,  soon  to  Ire  removed  there,  the 
whole  face  of  our  Indian  relations  in  that  quarter  would  in  a few  years  present  an 
entire  and  gratifying  change.  We  should  soon  witness  in  this,  our  northern  colony  of 
Indians,  those  evidences  of  gimoral  improvement  now  becoming  clearly  manifest  among 
a number  of  our  colonized  tribes  in  the  southwest;  and  which  pre.^nt,  to  the  mind  of 
the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian,  encouraging  assurance  of  the  practicability  of 
regenerating  the  red  race  of  our  country,  and  elevating  them  to  a position,  moral  and 
social,  similar,  if  not  equal,  to  our  own.  There  are  two  erila  in  the  section  of  country 
referred  to,  o{)cratlng  irguriously  upon  the  w'olfaro  and  interests  of  the  Indians  in  that 
quarter,  and  our  citizens  engaged  in  tnule  among  them,  which  rofiuiro  prompt  atten- 
tion, and  which  must  bo  suppressed  lx»foro  our  Indian  relations  there  can  be  placed 
upon  a safe  and  satisfactor}*  footing.  These  are,  first,  the  immense  annual  destruction 
of  the  biiflalo  and  other  game  by  the  half-bree<l.s  from  the  British  side  of  the  line, 
generally  in  tlie  employment  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company;  and,  secondly,  the  intro- 
duction of  aitlent  spirits  among  our  Indians  by  the  tnulcn#  of  that  company.  The 
emlmrmssmcnt  and  injury  to  our  Indians  resulting  from  the  devastation  of  game  by 
these  foreign  depredators  have  justly  occosionwl  much  dissatisfaction  among  them, 
and,  if  not  soon  checked,  serious  difficulties  may  well  be  apprehended.  The  introduo 
tion  of  ardent  spirits  among  the  Indians,  by  the  persons  refcired  to,  is  not  only  an 
aggravated  evil,  but  is  derogatory  to  the  authority  and  dignity  of  this  government. 

Our  laws  and  regulations  prohibit  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquor  among  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  the  ingress  of  foreigners  into  their  cmmtry  for  purposes  of  tnule,  or 
indeetl  for  any  purpose,  without  permission  from  the  prr>|>er  authorities.  A strict 
compliance  with  the.se  laws  and  regulations  is  required  of  our  tnulers,  while  the  traders 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  contemptuous  disregard  of  them,  fiwjuontly  come 
over  on  our  sitle  of  the  line,  and,  through  the  nefarious  means  of  ardent  spirits,  carry 
on  a corrupting  traffic  with  the  Indians,  injurious  alike  to  them  and  to  our  licensed 
and  bonded  traders.  Suitable  measures  should  be  promptly  adopted  to  put  a stop  to 
these  abuses ; for  which  purpose,  the  establishment  of  a military  post  and  an  Indian 
a^ncy  in  that  quarter  will  lie  indispensable ; and,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  this 
cannot  be  done  at  too  early  a period. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Monoinonees,  for  whom  a location  has  l>een  provided 
between  the  Winnebagoes  and  Chippewas,  would  be  removed  this  year;  but  before 
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the  exploration  of  tlieir  new  country  by  a party  of  thcw  Indians  bad  been  completed, 
Uie  setison  was  too  far  wlvanccd  for  tlic  tril>e  to  emigrate  before  the  appnmch  of 
winter.  Tlio  President,  therefore,  in  a just  spirit  of  humanity,  gave  them  peitnission 
to  remain  in  Wisconsin  until  the  first  day  of  June  next. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Munscc  Indians,  residing  in  Wisconsin,  having,  in  1848,  ceded 
all  their  lands  to  the  govenunent,  are  expected  to  settle  somewhere  in  the  same  region 
of  country'.  The  treaty  which  provides  for  their  removal  stipulates  that,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a country  for  their  future  residence,  they  shall  be  consulted ; and  they  have 
exprensed  a preference  for  a site  in  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Peters  river.  As  wxm  as  a 
suitahlc  location  can  be  found  for  them,  and  their  removal  efiected,  Wisconsin,  like 
most  of  the  other  States,  will  be  relieved  substantially  of  the  evils  of  an  Indian 
population. 

As  u-suol  with  the  IVinncbagoe.s,  in  whatever  situation  placed,  a considerable  number 
of  them  have  been  restlcM  and  discontented  in  their  new  location  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, to  which  they  were  removed  in  the  year  1848.  This  has  arisen  less  from  any 
well-grounded  objection  to  the  country,  than  from  their  own  reckless  disposition  and 
vagrant  habits,  together,  po«»sibly,  with  nn  omission  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
do  all  that  might  have  been  done  for  their  comfort4ible  settlement  in  their  new  home. 
There  was  considerate  difficulty  in  effecting  their  removal } and  a ix)rtion  of  them, 
eluding  the  agent  of  the  government  charged  with  the  auperintondonre  of  their 
emigration,  remained  behind.  These,  with  others  who  returned  to  their  old  haunts  in 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  gave  serious  annoyance  to  our  citizena  by  their  threatening 
conduct  and  actual  depredations.  The  white  population  lx*came  more  or  less  alarmed, 
and  strong  representations  were  mode  to  the  government  of  the  necessity  for  their 
immediate  removal.  The  urgency  appearing  to  be  great,  there  was  but  little  time  to 
make  the  necessaiy'  arrangements  for  the  purjjose.  A resort  to  military  force  was 
<x>nsidcred  inexpedient.,  ns  it  might  have  tended  to  exas{)crate  their  feelings  and 
lca<l  to  actual  hostilities.  And  it  was  greatly  to  l>e  desired,  that  they  should  be 
taken  to  their  country  under  cireumstanoes  adculatcd  to  allay  tlicir  tliscontent,  and 
di.'^pose  them  to  remain. 

My  predecessor,  therefore,  with  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  entered  into  a contract  with  a gentleman,  recommended  for  his  high 
character  and  great  influence  over  these  Indiana,  to  remove  them  in  a kind  and 
judicious  manner,  and  to  make  suitable  and  satisfoctoiy  arrangements  for  their  com- 
fortable and  permanent  settlement.  It  appears  that  the  measure  has  thus  far  been 
attended  with  corresponding  results,  and  that  the  contractor  is  entitled  to  credit  for  hia 
energy  and  success  in  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking. 

In  examining  the  reports  of  my  predecessors  for  several  years,  1 find  a measure  of 
policy  strongly  urged  with  reference  to  the  tribes  located  on  the  borders  of  our  Western 
StaU'S,  in  which  I fully  concur.  It  is,  by  a partial  change  in  their  relative  ix^dtions. 
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to  throw  o|M?n  ft  wide  extent  of  eountry  for  the  ppread  of  our  popuUtion  westward,  so 
ftp  to  Bftve  them  from  being  swept  away  by  the  mighty  and  advancing  current  of 
civilization^  which  has  tilreftdy  cngulphcd  a large  portion  of  this  haploM  race.  To  a 
large  majority  of  those  that  have  been  removed  there  from  the  States,  we  are  under 
obligations  of  the  highest  character,  enjoined  alike  by  contract  and  conscience,  to 
secure  to  them  their  present  homes  and  posfiessions  for  ever;  and,  ere  it  l>e  too  late, 
we  should  make  all  the  arrangements  necej^arv-  and  proper  to  a faithful  <lischargp  of 
this  solemn  duty. 

Below  the  most  southern  of  our  colonized  tribes,  we  have  an  ample  outlet  to  tlie 
southwest ; but  another  of  higher  latitude  is  required,  leading  more  directly  towanls 
our  remote  western  possessions.  A bcfnnning  will  be  made  in  canying  this  measure 
of  policy  and  humanity  into  effect  by  the  purchase,  as  contemplated,  from  the  Sioux 
of  a large  portion  of  their  country ; and  it  may  be  fully  consummated  by  the  removal 
of  a few  tribes  between  the  Sioux  territory  and  the  Kansas  river,  with  whom  W’C  have 
no  treaty  stipulations,  guarantying  in  perpetuity  their  present  possessions.  tSuitable 
locations  may  bo  found  for  them  south  of  that  river,  where,  secure  in  comfortable  and 
permanent  homes,  they  would  be  stimulated  by  the  salutary*  inBuence  and  example  of 
neighboring  and  more  enlightened  tribes. 

That  the  lx)rder  tribes  in  question  are  in  danger  of  ultimate  extinction  from  the 
causes  indicated,  must  be  evident  to  every  wel!-inform«l  and  reflecting  mind ; and  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  adoption  uf  the  policy  recommcndctl,  is  the  only  practicable 
means  of  averting  the  melancholy  fate  with  wliich  they  are  threatened.  If  they 
remain  as  they  are,  many  years  will  not  elapse  >)cfore  they  will  Ik*  over-run  and  exter- 
minated; or,  uprooted  and  broken-spirite<l,  lie  driven  forth  towanls  the  setting  sun  to 
perish  amidst  savage  enemies  on  the  plains,  or  the  sterile  and  inhospitable  regions  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Such  a catastrophe  would  bo  an  abiding  reproach  to  our 
government  and  people,  especially  W’hcn  it  is  considered  that  these  Indians,  if  propc'riy 
established,  protected,  and  cherished,  may  at  no  distant  day  become  intelligent,  moral, 
and  Christian  communities,  fully  understanding  and  appreciating  the  principles  and 
blessings  of  our  free  institutions,  and  entitled  to  equal  participation  in  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  American  citizens. 

It  is  among  the  tribes  of  our  Southern  colony  that  we  find  the  most  satisfactoiy  and 
encouraging  evidences  of  material  advancement  in  civilization ; and  we  need  no  bettor 
vindication  of  the  wiwlom  and  humanity  of  our  Indian  policy,  thus  far,  than  the 
gratifying  results  among  a number  of  these  tribes.  Surrotind<Kl  in  the  States  where 
they  formerly  resided  by  a white  population  continually  pressing  upon  them,  and 
without  the  natural  enterprise  and  energy,  or  the  intellectual  culture,  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  contend  with  a superior  race  in  any  of  those  employments  and  pursuits 
upon  which  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  man  depend  — discouraged  and  depressed  by 
their  inferior  and  helpless  condition,  they,  with  a fatal  and  ruinous  facility,  mlopted 
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only  the  vices  of  the  white  mnn,  ami  were  faM  waiting  away.  In  a few  years,  they 
would  have  become  extinct,  and,  like  other  once  numeroiui  and  powerful  tribes,  their 
names  would  have  been  preserved  only  in  the  records  of  history.  Removetl  from  this 
unfortunate  and  to  them  unimtuml  |>osition;  placed  where  tliey  have  the  assurance 
and  guarantee  of  ix'rmajient  Ijomesj  where  they  are,  in  a great  measure,  free  from 
those  iiiflurn<H>8  oiising  out  of  a close  contact  with  a white  population,  so  injurious  and 
fatal  to  them  in  their  untutored  state ; and  where  tlie  elements  of  civilization  could  be 
steadily  and  systematically  introduced  among  them  — they  arc  gradually  increasing  in 
numbers  and  rapidly  advancing  in  prosjierity. 

Several  of  these  tribes  have  already  abandoned  their  original  and  cnidc  forms  of 
goverument,  and  adupte<i  others,  fashioned  more  or  less  after  the  model  of  our  own  — 
liavhig  rt^gularly  established  constitutions  of  it>publieon  character,  and  written  laws 
adapted  to  their  {>ccuiiar  state  of  atfairs,  with  projx>r  and  responsible  officers  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  They  are  adopting  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits;  and, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  government  and  of  various  Christian  societies,  having  become 
impressed  with  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  education,  they  are  making  highly 
commendable  exertions  to  disseminate  more  genenilly  its  blessings  among  them. 

In  addition  to  the  means  furnished  by  government  and  liberally  provided  by 
missionary  associations,  they  make  large  appropriations  from  their  own  funds  tuwards 
the  establishment  and  support  of  manual-labor  schools,  which  have  lieen  found  efficient 
auxiliaries  in  im^mrting  to  them  a knowledge  of  letters,  agriculture,  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  of  advancing  them  in  civilization  and  Christianity.  During  the  few  years 
that  institutions  of  tliis  description  have  been  in  operation,  they  have  done  much 
towards  the  accomplisliment  of  these  groat  objects;  and,  had  they  effected  nothing 
more  than  to  excite  the  desire  for  instruction  now  existing  among  a number  of  the 
tribes,  the  exjienditure  they  have  occasioned  w ould  not  have  been  in  vain.  Introduced, 
however,  as  an  experiment,  we  were  liable  to  errors  in  regard  to  them,  which 
experience  alone  could  dcve!o|>e ; and  oiler  much  reflection,  I am  satisfied  that  there 
arc  defects  in  the  system  as  at  present  organized,  which  must  lie  remedied  in  order  to 
ensure  its  full  degree  of  efficienc}'  and  usefulness.  In  my  judgment,  confirmed  by  the 
cxjiorience  of  others,  the  great  error  committed  has  been  in  establishing  most  of  the 
institutions  upon  too  large  a scale.  In  eon.secjUcnce  of  the  heavy  expenditures  required 
to  establish  and  mmntain  them,  they  ore  necessarily  limited  in  number,  and  so  wide 
apart  as  to  be  at  an  incoiivemeiit  distance  from  the  great  majority  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  they  arc  intended.  Hence,  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  the  schools  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  neighhorhooiU  within  which  they  are  respectively 
located;  for  the  Indians  at  a distance  being  naturally  averse  to  having  their  children 
token  so  for  from  their  homes,  it  often  happens  that  the  full  complement  of  scholars 
cannot  be  obtained.  Btiisidcs,  the  congregation  of  large  numbers  of  Indian  children, 
by  affording  them  more  unrestricted  opportunities  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  their  own 
Pt.  II.  — 70 
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languAgo,  Horiou^ly  interferes  with  their  acquisition  of  the  EnirUnh  tongue,  a knowledge 
of  which  is  generally  a pFC*ref{uisite  to  their  civilization.  By  diminishing  the  size  and 
expense  of  these  institutions,  they  could  be  multipUcKl  and  extended  ; there  would  be 
less  dilBcuity  in  obtaining  the  desired  number  of  resident  pupils ; while  others  in  tlic 
vicinity  fX)iild  he  taught  as  day-«‘lu)lan»,  and  the  benehts  of  a practical  education  be 
thus  more  widely  diffused. 

The  only  considerable  numl>er  of  Indians  who  have  retained  any  portion  of  their 
original  posscKsions,  and  sunived  the  perils  of  immeiliate  contact  with  a wdiite 
population,  fast  thickening  around  them,  arc  those  remaining  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  comprising  a mere  remnant  of  the  once  numerous  and  powerful  Inxjuois,  or 
‘‘Six  Nations.”  After  rapidly  diminishing  for  many  years,  they  seem  at  length  to 
have  reivched  the  lowest  point  in  their  declining  fortunes.  Having  lieen  placeil  by  the 
humane  legislation  of  the  State  in  a situation  simitar  to  that  of  our  colonized  tribes, 
they  ppt'sent  the  interesting  spectacle  of  a once  barbarous  people  in  a state  of  rapid 
transition  to  civilization  and  prosperity.  A striking  indication  of  their  progress  is  the 
important  change  they  have  made  in  their  civil  polity.  Impressed  with  the  disad> 
vantages  of  their  ancient  and  irresponsible  oligarchical  form  of  government,  and  ita 
tendency  to  retard  their  advancement,  a majority  succeeded,  in  1848,  in  effecting 
an  entire  revolution.  Having  fonnally  asscmblctl  in  convention,  they  adopted  a 
republican  constitution,  and  their  government  and  affairs  arc  now  well  conducted  on 
principles  similar  to  those  on  which  ours  are  administered.  There  arc  still,  however, 
individuals  among  them,  who,  from  their  conncctitm  with  the  old  system,  are  opjxwwl 
to  the  new  order  of  things;  but,  as  the  object  of  these  malcontents  is  to  regain  their 
lost  power,  rather  than  to  promote  the  public  good,  no  encouragement  has  been  given 
to  them  either  by  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  general  ^vemraent. 

It  is  mucli  to  he  regretted  that  no  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  for  negotiating  treaties  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  great  western  pmiries. 
These  Indians  have  long  hold  undisputed  possession  of  this  extensive  region,  and 
regarding  it  os  their  oMm,  they  consider  themselves  entitled  to  compensation,  not  only 
for  the  right  of  way  through  their  territory,  hut  tor  the  great  and  injurious  dcstnicliori 
of  game,  grass,  and  timber,  committed  by  our  troops  and  emigrants.  They  have 
hitherto  been  kept  quiet  and  peaceable  by  reiterated  promises  that  the  government 
would  act  generously  toward.s  them;  and  considerations  of  economy,  justice,  ami 
humanity,  require  that  these  promises  should  be  promptly  fuHilliHl.  They  would, 
doubtless,  be  contontoil  with  a very  moderate  remuneration,  which  should  lx*  made  in 
goods,  stock  animals,  agricultural  implements,  and  other  useful  articles. 

As  a further  measure  for  securing  the  friendship  and  good  conduct  of  these  Indians, 
it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  a delegation  of  their  principal  and  mast  iniliientinl 
men  be  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  of  our  larger  cities  and  more 
densely  populated  portions  of  country.  These  delegates  would  thus  be  impressed  with 
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nn  idea  of  the  great  superiority  of  our  strength,  which,  being  imparted  to  (heir  people, 
would  have  a powerful  und  most  salutary  intiuence  upon  them. 

Our  information  in  n>gord  to  the  Indians  in  Oregon  and  Califonria  is  extremely 
limited ; but  the  deficiency,  it  is  hoped,  will  shortly  be  supplied  by  the  agents  and 
commissioners  provided  for  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Copies  of  the  instructions 
given  to  these  officers  arc  herewith  submitted,  together  with  a report  from  General 
Lane,  late  governor  and  acting  sujierintendent  of  Indian  oilaiiM  in  Oregon,  containing 
the  latest  official  information,  in  possession  of  the  office,  rcs{X!cting  the  Indians  in 
that  far  distant  region,  and  received  too  lute  to  accompany  the  Annual  Report  of 
lust  year. 

After  (he  three  c^mts  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  Indians  in  California  were 
ap|)ointed,  it  w*as  found  that  no  appropriation  had  been  made  for  their  salaries  and  the 
necessary  expenses  of  their  agencies.  Their  functions  ns  agents  were  therefore 
sus|)cndcd ; but,  as  there  w’os  an  appropriation  for  negotiating  treaties  with  the  Imliniis 
in  that  State,  they  were  constituted  commissioners  for  that  purjKjse.  They  will  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  information  useful  to  them  os  agents,  and  be  on 
the  spot  to  enter  u{)on  their  duties  in  that  capacity  when  the  requisite  appropriations 
shall  have  been  maile. 

Commissioners  have,  also,  been  ap|>ointed  for  the  highly  important  purpose  of 
negotiating  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  adjacent  to  the  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  They  arc  expected  to  accompany  the  boundary 
commission,  and  arc  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  all  such  statistical  and 
other  information  concerning  those  Indians  as  may  aid  the  department  in  adopting 
the  proper  policy  und  measures  for  their  government,  and  to  cany*  out  in  good  faith 
the  stipulations  of  our  recent  treaty  with  the  Mexican  republic. 

The  ruinous  condition  of  our  Indian  affairs  in  New  Mexico  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  Congress.  In  no  section  of  the  country  are  prompt  and  efficient  measures 
for  restraining  the  Indians  more  imperiously  required  than  in  this  territory,  where  an 
c.xtraortlinory  state  of  things  exists,  which,  so  long  as  it  continues,  will  be  a reproach 
to  the  government. 

There  are  over  thirty  thousand  Indians  within  its  limits,  the  greater  portion  of 
which,  having  never  been  subjected  to  any  salutary’  restraint,  are  extremely  wild  and 
intractable.  For  many  years  they  have  Ijeen  in  the  constant  habit  of  making 
extensive  forays,  not  only  within  the  territory  itself,  but  in  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  Mexico  — plundering  and  murdering  the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  off  large 
quantlti^  of  stock,  besides  numerous  captives,  whom  they  have  subjected  to  slavery 
and  treated  with  great  barbarity  and  cruelty.  Ilumanity  shudders  in  view’  of  the 
horrible  fate  of  such  of  their  female  captives  as  possess  qualities  to  excite  their 
fiendish  and  brutal  passions.  Our  citizens  have  suffered  severely  from  their  outrages 
within  the  last  two  years,  of  which  their  attack  last  fall  upon  Mr.  White’s  party. 
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while  travelling  to  Santa  F6,  is  one  of  many  instances.  They  murdered  the  whole 
party,  (nine  or  ton  in  number,)  except  his  wife,  child,  and  servant,  whom  they  carried 
off.  Our  only  Indian  agent  in  the  territoiy’,  who  is  stationed  at  Santa  F4,  on  hearing 
of  the  lamentable  occurrence,  promptly  made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  rescue  the 
captives  and  bring  the  Indians  to  punishment.  The  military  officers  in  the  territor)', 
also,  mtule  commendable  exertions  for  the  same  puqxise;  but,  unfortunately,  with  no 
other  result  than  the  discovery  of  the  dcjul  hotly  of  Mrs.  White,  whteli  was  found  by  a 
military  j>arty  in  pursuit  of  some  Iudian.s  supj>asod  to  have  her  in  their  possession. 
It  was  evident  that  she  had  just  been  munleretl,  ns  the  body  was  still  wann.  The 
sad  duty  of  interring  the  corpse  wa«  pertbrmed  by  the  military'  with  becoming  decency 
and  res|M»ct.  Proj>er  efforts  have  been  continued  to  rescue  the  child  and  ^jer^•ant,  but  as 
yet  without  success.  Reiiewetl  instructions  have  recently  Ijcen  given,  directing  a large 
reward  to  be  offered,  which,  it  is  hoj)cd,  will  lead  to  a favorable  result.  But  their 
atrocities  ajid  aggre&sions  are  commitUxl,  not  only  upon  our  citizens,  but  upon  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  an  interesting  ecmi-civiUzed  people,  living  in  towns  or  villages  called 
putUoi;  whence  they  derive  their  name.  Before  the  country  came  into  our  pr^session, 
they  were  in  the  luihit  of  repairing  the  injuries  they  su.«tained  by  retaliation  and 
rcpri.Huls  upon  their  enemies,  but  from  this  they  are  now  nxjuired  to  desist;  and  thus, 
the  duly  is  more  strongly  im()oe>ed  u|K>n  us  of  afft^rdiiig  them  adequate  protection. 
The  interfeamce  of  the  govemraeiit  is  reejuired,  also,  to  secure  them  against  violations 
of  their  rights  of  person  oaid  proj»erty  by  unprinciplwl  white  men,  from  whose 
cupidity  and  lawlessness,  they  arc  continually  subject  to  grievous  annoyance  and 
oppression. 

To  prevent  serious  disputes  between  these  Indians  and  the  white  inhabitants,  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  commissioners  be  appointed  to  ascertain  and  define  tbo 
boundaries  of  their  lands,  which  they  claim  to  hold  under  grants  from  Spain  and 
Mexico;  and  to  negotiate  treaties  w'ith  them  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  proper 
relations  l>etwc*en  them  and  the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  Wlieved  that  by  pursuing  a wi.«e  and  liljeral  policy  towards  them  — which 
their  ]>eculiar  situation  indicates  and  invites  — they  will  in  a few  years  be 
fitted  to  become  citizens,  and  being  industrious,  moral,  and  exemplary  in  their 
habits,  will  constitute  a valuable  portion  of  the  population  of  the  territory.  For  i\ 
brief  penal,  however,  they  will  require  agents  to  regulate  their  intercourse  and 
manage  their  relations  with  the  other  Indians  and  the  whites.  The  same  commis- 
sioners could  be  charged  with  the  farther  duty  of  entering  into  the  necc^*sary 
conventional  arrangements  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  territon,'.  To  manage  these 
Indians  properly,  they  also  must  have  agents;  and,  in  order  to  break  up  their  practice 
of  committing  depredations  and  takitig  captives,  they  should  be  placed  in  situations 
where  a proper  vigilance  and  control  can  be  exercised  over  them.  Their  fomvs  into 
the  Mexican  territory  can  only  be  prevented  by  locating  them  at  a considerable 
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distance  from  the  boundary  line,  and  the  establishing  of  military  posts  to  prevent 
them  from  crossing  it  Tlie  boundaries  of  the  country  allotted  to  the  several  tribes 
respectively  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  beyond 
them  without  special  penni^ion.  Thus  situated  and  restrained,  a portion  of  them 
would  neetl  the  assistance  of  the  govenjment,  until  brought  to  apply  themselves  to 
husbandry  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  instead  of  depending  on  plunder  and  the 
chase.  The  atloption  of  this  or  some  other  efficient  system  of  measures  would  involve 
an  expense  far  less  than  the  amount  for  which  the  government  will  otherwise  IxHxmie 
liable  on  0(K»unt  of  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens  and  those  of  Mexico  for  s{X)liations 
committed  by  these  Indians,  while  it  would  obviate  the  serious  evils  that  must  result 
from  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country  l>eing  greatly  retarded.  An 
obligation  of  the  highest  character  rests  u|x>n  us,  to  redeem  tlic  captives  among  the 
Indians  in  New  Mexico,  rt‘prc»cnied  to  be  numerous  j and  liberal  appropriations  will 
have  to  be  made  for  that  purjK>so. 

For  interesting  and  more  particular  information  res)>ecting  our  Indian  affairs  in  this 
territory,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  agency  and  organization  required  for  their 
proj»cr  management,  I respectfully  refer  to  the  accompanying  letter  (No.  33)  from  the 
Hon.  H.  N.  Smith  and  the  report  from  agent  Calhoun. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  Indians  in  Utah,  bc3*ond  the  fact  that  they  arc  generally' 
peaceable  in  their  disposition  and  easily'  controlled ; but  further  and  full  information 
us  to  their  peculiar  condition  and  wants  may  soon  be  e.xpected  from  the  agent 
recently  sent  among  them.  I therefore  refrain,  for  the  present,  from  making  any 
recommendation  in  regard  to  them,  except  that  our  trade  and  intercourse  laws  be 
extended  over  them. 

Our  Indian  relations  in  Texas  remain  in  the  awkward  and  embarrassing  state  set 
forth  in  the  Annual  Reports  from  tins  office  for  the  lost  five  ^’cars,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  my  immediate  predecessor.  The  laws  providing  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribwi  are  not  in  force  in  Texas ; nor  can  they,  I 
apprehend,  be  extended  there  without  the  consent  of  that  State.  Thus,  while  an 
unfortunate  state  of  things  exists  in  Texas,  similar  to  that  in  New  Mexico,  and 
requiring  in  general  the  same  remedial  measures,  we  have  not  the  power  to  put  them 
in  full  and  complete  operation.  The  constitution,  it  is  true,  gives  to  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes;  but  that  it  con  be  rightfully 
exercised  in  such  manner  as  to  punish  the  citizens  of  that  State  for  trespofsing  on 
lands  occupied  hy  the  Indians,  or  trading  with  them,  unless  licensed  b^'  the 
government,  is  a proposition  that  may  well  be  controverted.  What  is  required,  in 
reganl  to  the  Indians  in  Texas,  is  full  and  absolute  authority  to  assign  to  them  a 
suitable  oountiy,  remote  from  the  white  population,  for  their  exclusive  occupancy  and 
use,  where  we  can  make  our  own  arrangements  for  regulating  trade  and  intcrcoiirse 
with  them,  and  adopt  other  measures  for  their  gradual  civilization  and  improvement 
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With  (his  view,  I respectfully  suggest  that  a rommi-wioner  or  comnnssionei's  be 
npix)intcd  to  coiiler  with  the  proper  authorities  of  Texiis  on  this  im{x>rtant  subject, 
for  the  purpose  of  eflectuig  the  conyentiomil  arrangements  imlisjjensable  to  a 
satisfactory  ndjustmeut  of  our  Indian  atTairs  in  that  State. 

This  measure,  I submit,  would  be  fully  Justified,  if  roconunended  alone  by  (he 
consideration  that  it  would  probably  result  in  curtailing  the  immense  and  compara- 
tively useless  expense  to  which  the  government  is  now  subjected  in  maintaining  the 
large  military  force  deemed  nccewiary  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  citizens  of 
Texas. 

The  arrangements  adopted  last  year  for  the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida  to  the  country  occupied  by  their  brethren  west  of  the  Mississippi,  failed  of 
entire  success;  only  a portion  were  rt^moved.  and  a number  still  remain  within  the 
district  tempomrily  assigned  them,  on  the  gulf-side  of  the  peninsula.  These  continue, 
as  heretofore,  in  charge  of  the  military',  ami  this  department  has  no  control  or 
jurisdiction  over  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  clTort.s  that  have  Ijccn  made,  and  the  heavy  expense  incurred, 
during  the  la.*<t  six  years,  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  Choctaws  remaining  in 
Mississippi,  a considerable  number  still  continue  indisposed  to  migrate  to  the  country 
provided  for  the  tribe  west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Anxiety  is  felt  that  the  State 
of  Mississippi  shall  be  speedily  relieved  of  this  incumbrance,  and  the  Indians 
transferred  to  more  comfortable  Iioiuch  among  their  brethren,  where  they  would  l)c 
comparatively  pro8[»croMs  and  hajipy.  In  view*  of  past  results,  it  is  evident  that  more 
efficient  measures  are  necessary  to  m^complish  their  removal.  These,  it  is  hoped,  may 
1)C  devised  and  put  into  sucoesaful  operation  at  an  early  day. 

Conceding  the  general  wii*dom  and  justice  of  the  policy,  adopted  in  1S47,  of  paj’ing 
the  annuities  to  the  Indians  on  the  jier  mpittx  principle,  in  my  judgment,  there  are 
material  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  practically  applied.  The 
regulation  on  this  subject  provides  that  a portion  of  the  annuities  may  be  set  apart  by 
the  Indians  for  national  and  clmritnble  purposes'*.  These  purposes,  however,  liave 
never  Ixjcn  particularly  defined ; rules  are  not  prescribed  for  detenwining  the  amounts 
to  1)0  pnivided  for  them,  nor  have  measures  been  taken  to  encourage  the  Indians  to 
make  so  wise  and  licncficial  a disposition  of  (heir  funds.  They  naturally  desire  to 
receive  indiviiluiUly  the  full  amount  of  their  resjxH*tive  shares,  and,  consequently,  their 
entire  annuities  have  been  distributed  equally  among  them.  However  fair  and 
equitable  this  mode  of  payment  may  appear,  it  is  not  altogether  just  to  the  chiefs,  nor 
con.sistent  with  sound  policy.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  chiefs  that  the 
government  holds  intercourse  and  dealings  with  the  tribes,  in  the  transaction  of  their 
more  important  business,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should  expc^ct  more 
from  the  government  than  the  common  Indians  receive,  in  connideration  of  their 
station  and  the  services  they  perform.  But,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  paying 
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tbfir  annuiticft,  the  Imlians  are  all  and  alike  placed  on  a common  level;  and,  a»  no 
diK’riniiimtion  mode  in  favor  of  tlie  cliiefn,  their  influence  U not  only  diminiHlicd, 
but  a fwlingof  contempt  for  gnvenimentid  authority  in  gi*neml  is  extensively  inspired. 
Kvila  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  are  thus  produced,  which,  it  i»  believed,  may  be 
romcditHl  by  a pro|)cr  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  over  thia  subject  vested  in 
tlie  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  greatest  difTicidly  which  the  government  and  individuals  have  to  contend  with 
in  their  efforts  to  nnieliorate  the  condition  of  our  Indians,  is  their  strong  and 
uncoiitrulluhle  appetite  for  ardent  spirits,  ami  the  facility  with  which  they  can  still  lie 
prw'ured,  notwithstanding  the  stringency  of  our  laws  and  the  strenuous  eflbrts  of  the 
agents  and  military  to  prevent  its  introduction  among  them.  It  is  a deplorable  fact 
that  there  are  many  [K'rsons  engaged  in  the  vlUanous  business  of  smuggling  liquor 
into  the  Indian  country,  while  others,  loss  daring,  but  equally  depraved,  are  stationed 
near  their  Ismlers  for  the  puqswc  of  carrying  on  an  unholy  traflic  with  them.  Tlie 
States  within  which  these  miscreants  take  refuge  should  be  invoked  to  put  an  effcidual 
stop  to  their  alx)minations. 

The  w'ork  of  collecting  and  digesting  statistical  and  other  information  illustrative 
of  the  history,  condition,  and  future  prosj)ccts,  of  the  Indian  tribes,  has  U‘en 
unremittingly  prosecuted,  and  the  n'sults,  it  ia  Ix^Uevcd,  will  not  only  ])o  of  much 
general  interest,  but  highly  useful  to  the  department  in  the  administration  of  our 
Indian  affairs.  Tlie  first  part  of  these  investigations  ia  in  pres.s,  and  will  he  laid 
before  Congress  at  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing  session. 

A striking  di.sparity  exwts  between  the  financial  w^timates  of  this  office,  submitted 
to  Congress  at  the  conimencement  of  ibe  la.'^t  session,  and  those  prepared  for  submission 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next.  The  latter  exceed  the  former  by  a veiy  large 
amount,  and,  to  prevent  misconwption,  a brief  explanation  may  be  nece^^aiy. 

Estimates  aro  divided  into  two  classes,  technically  calU*d  retptlar  and  The 

first  clas»  relates  exclusively  to  objects  of  fixed  and  {>ermancnt  character,  and  to 
appropriations  therelbr,  to  be  cx{>cndcd  within  the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  the  latter,  to 
temiiornry  and  miscellaneou.s  objects,  and  to  appropriations  therefor,  to  be  expended 
within  the  current  ns  well  as  the  fiscal  year.  Heretofore  the  practice  ha.s  bct?n  to 
submit  the  regular  estimates  alone  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  and  the  special  estimates 
from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  session.  But  in  preparing  the  estimates 
for  the  present  year,  care  has  been  taken,  pursuant  to  your  instructions,  to  make  them 
80  full  and  oemprehenKive  ns  to  embrace  Ijoth  clsisses  in  one  general  estimate,  thereby, 
as  far  an  practicable,  placing  before  Congress,  at  a single  view,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  every  object,  of  whatever  clmracter,  for  wliich  on  appropriation 
may  Ijo  required.  Hence  the  estimates  of  the  present  year,  thus  aggregated  and 
combinetl,  exceed  the  regular  estimates  of  the  last  81,423,033  49,  and  yet  they  fall 
short  of  the  actual  appropriations,  at  the  recent  session,  on  Indian  account,  some 
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$18,000  — while  the  regular  eatimatcs  of  last  year  exceed  Uic  corresponding  class  in 
the  present  general  estimate  $4,300,  — the  difference  being  occasioned  by  the  omission 
of  sundry  items  and  the  reduction  of  others. 

Great  care  has  also  been  taken  to  make  the  explanatory  remarks  accompanying  the 
estimates  conformable  to  law.  They  succinctly,  but  clearly,  exhibit  the  grounds  on 
which  the  several  items  are  respectively  founded;  and,  although  the  aggregate  is 
large,  it  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be  materially  diminished  without  detriment  to  the 
public  service. 

The  present  force  of  this  office  is  less  than  in  former  years,  and  inadequate  to  the 
prompt  dischoige  of  its  greatly  augmented  and  increasing  duties.  An  additional 
numl)cr  of  clerks  and  a thorough  reorganization  of  the  department  are  indis|>ensably 
necessary.  But  aa  a full  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  moasuroa  required  in  this 
connection  would  involve  clalwrate  detml,  they  will  form  the  subject  of  a special 
communication. 

licspcctfully  submitted, 

L.  LKA, 

Cummiseiotier, 

Hon.  A.  II.  II.  SruAHT, 

Sentiary  of  the  Interior. 
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SPECIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  FCNDS 
Hfffuir€\i  fur  tkf  tfrviee  tke  JnJt>tn  J>fp<tr(wcnt  within  (he  preeent  feeal  tfear  ending  j 
3oM  June,  1851. 


1.  F>ir  fulfilling  treaty  vitb  the  Wyandot»,  vie.,  invmtiDcot  in  Cnitcd 

Stake  Hlnck— per  I*i  article  trt'aiy  l«i  April,  1^50. 

Ptijnicot  «f  dcbli^  &«.  — per  1st  article  treaty  Irt  April  1850 

1 Expense  of  negotiatiooa,  'per  2d  article  trcMy  let  April,  1850 . 

I 2.  For  fulfilling  treaty  with  the  Utah».  vie.,  pnirhaw  of  presents, 
j ' agricultural  implcnicnle,  Ac.— per  8th  article  treaty  SUtli  I^c.  1849 

I Ejkpcnaea  of  dcrigoatiug  boundaries  — per  7tb  article  treaty  SOth 

I I iiecember,  1949 

j 3.  For  fulfilling  treaty  with  the  yavajoofl,  vk.,  purchase  of  prewota, 
1 1 agricultural  iiuplemcnts,  See.  — per  lOtb  ankle  treaty  9tb  Srptem* 

' her,  1819 

Expt‘n»c  of  tli^iguating  bounduriee  — per  9th  article  treaty  9th  Sep* 
tciubcr,  1849 


I 4.  For  arrrnragra  of  oitnpcnmrina  (from  1st  Oclober^  1850,  to  30th 
I June,  1*$51)  <»f  cbm  Indian  agents  for  the  Indiao  tribes  of  Cali* 
I furuia — per  act  28th  September,  1 850 


I I 


1.  For  compensation  and  expense*  of  the  commlitee  of  Old  Settler 
pany  of  (Iherokecs,  their  clerks,  Ac.,  fur  aervioes  rendered  in  pur- 
auance  of  the  proTudon  contained  in  Uie  5lh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
17th  August,  1846,10  addition  to  the  appmpriatioo  made  30th 
Se|»kinUT,  1850 


I.  For  this  mim  to  enable  the  Deportment  to  satisfy  the  eUims  of  the 
Creek  Indtaus  fur  mills  stipulated  to  he  fornbhed  under  the  3d 
section  of  the  treaty  of  15th  XoTcmber,  1827,  and  5ib  article  of 
the  Uraty  14th  February,  1833  


10.  For  oompensaiion  to  the  three  special  agents  and  the  neecaaary 

interpreters  for  the  Indian  tribes  of  Texas,  including  the  purclwse 
of  preaents,  authoriied  by  the  act  of  30th  September,  1».j0 

11.  For  expenses  of  holding  treatir*  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  l*rai- 
rie,  and  f<^  bringing  on  delegations  to  the  seat  of  gvn'cntmcat .... 

12.  For  crtlleoUng  and  cotnfuling  the  necessary  toforroalicin,  construct* 

iog,  engraving  and  printing  ma{w,  showing  the  Indian  country  and 
Utc  position  of  the  lands  of  the  diffrront  Indian  tribes  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  Statos 


•100,000 
85,000  * 
2,000 


5.  Fur  expenses  of  Imiding  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  of 
j California,  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  fiw  the  same  object  made  • 
I 30lh  September,  1850 | 

' ' 6.  Fur  expcn«<rs  of  removal  and  subsistence  of  the  Chippcwas  of  liske 
ISupcriiir  and  the  MisswNppi,  from  the  land*  ceditl  under  the  trea- 
I ' tics  of  29tli  rFuly,  1837,  ami  4th  Octidtcr,  1842,  in  addition  to  the 
I approprialioii  fur  tlic  same  object  made  30tb  September,  18.50 . . . . | 

j 7.  F«>r  expenses  of  tbc  rcmn\*nl  of  the  sub-agency  for  the  Chippcwas  - 
I i of  l^akc  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  from  the  old  site  at  Fuinte ! 
to  tbo  new  one  at  Sandv  Lake,  including  the  civetiou  of  the 


10,000 

8,000 


10,000 

8,000 


0,760 


75,000 


25,000 


3,000 


1,500 


5,400 


15,000 


200,000 


10,000 


•187,0 


18.000 

6,750 

75.000 

25.000 
3,000 

1,500 

5,400 

15.000 

200,000 

10.000 
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13.  For  intcrcM  oo  the  awv«l«l  CbncUw  rlwmanU  aoJor 

the  Ulh  trtkle  of  tho  traijr  of  I^aiwmg  KjJibit  Creek,  of  27th 
Septemlicr,  1830,  for  lands  oq  which  they  residdl,  but  wbkli  it  U 
impoosible  to  give  them,  and  in  Iku  of  tlio  icrip  that  ha»  been 
awarded  nndcT  tbo  jurt  of  23d  Augnat,  1H42,  not  deliverablo  Kaiit, 
bj  the  3d  Bcction  of  the  aiud  law,  per  act  of  3d  March,  1M5,  for 
iba  half  jear  ending  30th  June,  1852 

21,800 

i 

21,800 

14.  For  expeneos  of  the  remnral  and  rabektcncc  of  Choctaws  frnm 
the  State  of  Miwnadppi  to  tbe  Choctaw  onuotr^  weal  of  tliat  river, 
in  addiliun  to  former  appropriations  fur  the  same  object 

20,000 

15.  For  pajiaent  to  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  this  sum  erroneous!)' 
charged  against  the  fund  of  810,000,  set  apart  (oat  of  tbe  consider* 
ation  to  be  paud  (or  the  lands  ceded)  by  tbe  8tb  clause  of  the  4th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1st  <df  November,  1837  

6,228  28 

16.  For  payment  to  the  Cheiy^ee  nation  of  the  amount  due  under  tlie 

Otli  artk-le  of  the  treaty  of  Gib  August,  1846,  as  ascertained  by  the 
pntper  anxmnting  offiopra,  pursuant  to  tbe  reaolution  of  C<mgress  of 
7Ui  August,  l84S  

17.  For  lilt-  amoont  paid  to  agents  and  others  employed  by  tlie  govern* 

ment  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  ('hcn>k<.*cs 
of  I83.5-6,  improperly  charged  to  and  paid  out  of  the  treaty 

fbnd  M dveided  by  tbe  .Senate 

627,603  05 
06,000  42 

18.  For  interest  on  the  aggregule  amount  of  said  sums,  via , 8724,603 
S7,  at  the  rate  of  five  pitr  e<mt.  per  annum,  aecnniiag  to  the  award 
of  Uke  Senate  of  September  5ili,  I860,  umler  tbe  provisions  of  the 

lltb  artklo  of  ilie  above-metktianed  treaty  

10.  For  tbo  re-appropriation  of  tbe  fnllowing  sums  (carried  to  the  sur- 
plus fund, per  warrunU  numbervd  1.3  and  lO.and  dated  respectively 
30th  June,  1><46,  ami  30tb  J une,  18-47)  under  the  fidlowing  heads,  via.: 

Fulfilling  ireatks  witii  Kantaa’' 

**  Fulfilling  treaties  with  Wyaisdota” 

**  of  blackMnitba,  Ac.,  for  Osagea”  ........  ...... 

I^ymcnt  of  claims  for  Osage  dt-predatiems” 

**  Purchase  of  cows  nnd  calvca  for  OiAgee’' 

8,707  21 
3.55  28 
6,506  50 
14,375  50 
312  16 

20.  For  continuing  the  collection,  ai»d  fur  publishing  tbe  statlstks  and 
other  iaforuiatioa,  autburixed  by  the  act  of  3d  March,  1847,  at>d 

15,300 

For  sappiying  deficiency  in  the  amount  appropriated  at  tbe  last  seseton 
for  the  same  object 

4.061 

10  301 

21.  For  the  expenses  of  an  ageut  to  collect  information  to  enable  the 

Ikpartuent  to  exeeuUi  the  uw  of  Congren  providing  fur  the  per 
capita  payment  to  Citerokeea  under  the  treaty  of  1835-6,  ao  far  as 
relates  to  tlHwe  Indians  es.st  of  the  Mississippi  

22.  For  the  removal  and  aubsistenoe  of  Indians. 

23.  For  liquidated  balance  found  due  the  Creek  Indiana  for  losses 

austsioed  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Bnuin  by  that  poriiou 
tbe  tribe  that  was  firiendly  to  and  co-operated  with  tl»e  United  States, 
io  acoordance  with  tbe  promise  of  the  goremmenl,  and  pursuant  to 
the  rcpiwt  of  tbe  CoiamiasKHier  of  Indian  A&irs  to  the  Committee 
on  toJian  Afiiurs  of  the  Seuate  of  May,  1H50 

1,500 

1..500 
52,610  87 

110,417  00 

81.5*51.327  66 

OrrtcE  IxuiEN  ArrAtRE,  N'or.  7th,  1tt50.  L.  LEA,  Ountmittiutier.  i I 
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E.  — Rtcapiiulation. 

AmooDt  fc<|uired  foe  carrent  cxihmuc* ......... 4.. 

« **  fur  ttibuiuea,  Ac 

«<  « fur  addlUoDol  itemi 


|12L5(H) 
747,945 
1,551,827  G6 

$2,420,722  66 


Office  Indun  Affaibb,  XoTetnlcr  7ik,  1850. 


L.  LEA,  Commissioner. 


EXPLANATIONS  TO  GENERAL  ESTIMATE. 

(A.)  Tlie  icems  for  pay  of  ■opcrinti'iwlcDt*  and  agente  are  greater  by  $16,000  than  for  tbc  <aine  objccta  the 
peal  year,  oving  to  the  employment  of  one  additional  auporiotendent  aud  six  agents,  aathoriacHi  by  tb«  acta  of  6ib 
of  June  ai>d  2»th  September,  18C»0. 

(B.)  Item  increased  $750  over  cutimate  of  last  year,  one  additional  sub-agent  being  employed  rritbin  the  ^tato 
of  California,  under  the  dincretionary  power  vested  in  tbc  lYcswlcnl  io  the  6lh  acciioo  of  the  act  of  30ih  June, 
1B8I,  orgonixing  tbc  Indian  Depanokeut. 

(C.)  Item  iucreaaed  $3,500  orcr  calimato  of  last  year,  additional  interpreters  being  oeecwaiy  for  the  new 
agencies  eatabliidkcd. 

(D.)  Item  addiligoal  to  tbe  estimate  lost  year,  bccauMi  of  tbcrc  Ikctog  (ben  a eiiffident  balance  on  band  from 
prerioua  appropriations.  The  extcnsicHn  of  our  Indian  relations  in  California,  Oregon,  Now  Mexico,  aud  ^exas, 
makes  tbe  appropriatU*  asked  for  necessary. 

(E.)  Items  for  the  Choctaws  leas  832,500  tban  tbo  estiTasto  of  last  year;  that  amount,  being  for  annuity 
and  education,  baring  expired  by  limitation  with  tbe  appropriation  for  tbc  fiscal  year  1850-51. 

(P.)  Items  for  tbe  8uminolea  leaa  by  $1,000  than  for  tbc  last  year;  that  amount,  bciug  for  agricultural  tmplty 
ments,  having  expired  by  limitation. 

(0.)  Item  for  tbc  Mcnomonees  lens  by  $600  than  for  tbe  last  year;  that  amount,  being  for  pay  of  miller,  not 
m^uired,  (he  Indians  not  removiug  to  tbrir  new  homes  as  was  expected. 

(n.)  Item  fur  (be  Quapiws  less  by  $240  tban  for  last  year,  (bat  aiuottot  being  for  an  arrearage  doe  to  tbe 
assistant  smith  fur  the  previous  year,  vix.,  1849-50. 

(I.)  Item  fur  tbe  Stockbridges  less  by  $2,000  tban  for  last  year,  it  not  being  required;  tbc  payment  of  this 
annuity  being  conditioned  ou  the  removal  of  the  tribe,  wbicb  has  not  yet  taken  pbme. 

(K.)  Items  fur  tbo  Senecas  lem  by  $100  tban  for  last  year;  that  sum  being  for  (he  pnrebaae  of  supplies  for 
amitb-ehnp,  being  rednoed  io  coDHcquenec  of  tbe  rc-cstoblidimeDt  of  tbo  sb<q>  fur  tl>«  Scoccas  and  Sbawncce, 
authorized  by  tbo  act  of  30tb  September,  1850. 


EXPLANATIONS  TO  SPECIAL  ESTIMATE. 

Items  I,  2 and  3 arc  new  items  under  treaties  ratified  *l  tbe  closo  of  the  Ui«i  scssioo  of  Congress. 

4. — No  appropriation  haring  been  made  at  the  lost  seaeicin  for  tbe  payment  of  the  aalarica  for  the  California 
agents  autboriircd  by  (he  act  of  28tb  of  September  last,  (be  amount  asked  fur  is  to  oovrr  a defieicoi^  fur  that 
objeet  arising  within  the  fiscal  year  1850-51. 

5.  '—It  wbb  originally  estimated  by  tbc  Department  that  tbo  amount  required  for  bolding  treaties  with  tbe 
Indian  tribes  of  California  would  be  $100,000,  and  that  sum  was  solicited  at  tlie  Ust  acMiun.  C<mgrcws,  bow* 
ever,  appropriated  but  $25,000;  a sum  wholly  insufficient,  in  the  judgment  of  this  office,  to  efleet  tbc  objects 
ccDteinpUkd.  As  tbe  views  luxuriously  entertained  on  this  subject  have  nndergnne  no  change,  but,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, have  been  much  strengthened  by  infonnatinn  subsequently  derived  from  reliable  aouroes,  the  appliea(k>a  is 
renewed,  and  an  appropriation  of  tbe  difference,  it  ia  hoped,  will  be  made. 
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6.  ~In  the  cxpInoaUuq  giren  to  a atmilir  it^on  ibe  miqc  object  at  the  late  ccieiOD,  it  was  Rtatotl  that  the 

■mount  tbcD  aakvd  for  (and  which  was  appmpriaU'd),  watt  bane)!  on  the  beat  data  then  in  the  pOMcmton 

of  the  Department,  and  on  fartial  infonaatiuD  receired  from  the  Goremor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Afiaini 
for  Minneaota  Territory;  and  that  that  <iSicu  had  been  wriltru  to  fvw further  iufurnuition  an  to  Uw  ruin  ret(ui>dU!; 
and  if,  when  received,  it  should  be  such  aa  to  render  a change  in  the  amount  sbked  for  ncceosarj,  it  would  be 
cominunicated.  The  comaiuotcatinne  rrreived  from  (iuvemor  ]tan)M>y  on  Uic  vohjvct  exhibit  an  amount  far 
beyond  that  entertained  by  tbe  Ib?parttucnt  fur  the  aocomplu<broent  of  the  object,  and  it  u even  greater  than  it  is 
now  thought  can  bo  rr<|uii>itc.  Tbe  IVjwrtnient  luu  thervfure  fixed  the  aumuiit  at  125,000,  witk'b,  added  to  that 
appnipriaikii  by  tlie  act  of  IMitb  September  laot,  nmkes  the  sum  of  fi50,000  fur  the  purpose. 

7.  — Thia  » an  expeiiw  rendered  ncecwiary  by  the  removal  cf  the  auUageney,  in  riev  of  the  removal  tbe 

Indians,  ai»d  bi  uncwbalf  tern  than  the  amount  reported  as  iKvesaary  by  the  aub^gent. 

8. — >It  waa  found  on  an  examinaiiun  of  tJ»e  report  of  Uh*.  committee,  that  erron  bad  crept  into  it,  and,  on 
represuotadt)iui  made  to  the  Department  by  those  ioten-sted,  it  vru  deemed  proper  to  direct  that  the  Ikuird  should 
bo  again  conrefR'd,  and  a revittum  be  made  of  tludr  previoua  u'U.  It  U to  cover  the  expenae  of  thb  aeeond 
aitting  nf  the  Board  that  the  amount  is  aolicited. 

9.  —The  treaty  of  1H27  with  the  Creoka  wta  afiart  the  inim  of  $2,090  for  the  erection  of  four  h<w*c»mjlla  — 

that  uf  stipulatea  for  the  ereclioo  of  four  railway  mills,  fur  grimliug  com.  Neither  of  theae  prorisions  has, 

it  appears  on  examination,  been  carried  out,  except  to  the  extent  of  building  one  inill,  at  a cunt  of  $t>(N).  Kur 

the  erection  of  the  four  mills  nnder  tbe  treaty  of  1H33,  it  ia  estimated  $40110  will  be  required.  In  order,  there* 
fore,  to  utUfy  these  clainm,  an  nppnipriaiinn  of  the  atno«iDt  embraced  io  (be  estimate  will  be  necessary. 

10.  — As  a (cntpnniry  ammgcnHmt,  until  (*imgn*M  could  legislate  upon  tho  subject,  appn^triations  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  for  keiping  up  an  agency  among  the  Texas  Indians,  and  at  tbe  last  ses.sino  two  othera 
were  adJid.  It  is  pn.fHMK-d  to  continue  the  amtigcnivut,  aa  no  legislation  has  yet  hern  bad,  placing  our  Indian 
relations  in  that  State  on  a more  permanent  basis. 

11.  — This  item  formed  the  sabjiH.'t  of  a special  estimate  to  r<»ngrcss  at  its  late  session,  wav  pasm.'d  by  tbo 
Senate,  and  its  couigderation  by  tlie  pn>pcr  committees  in  tbe  House  was  piisliNtmil  until  tlie  next  sewion  — the 
season  having  so  fir  advanced,  that  nothing  could  be  effected.  Bclkring  the  attainment  of  tbo  objecta  coiilcm* 
plated  to  be  uf  great,  if  not  vitol  iinpintance  to  tbe  peace  of  tho  frontier,  tbe  subjert  is  again  rcsjtocifuny  sub* 
mitted,  refereuco  being  bod  to  tbe  coromuoications  that  atx*oiDpanicd  the  prerioos  application. 

12. — lake  tbo  foregoing,  this  item  was  cmbmcc']  in  the  estimates  of  last  year,  and  iu  eunsideralion  by  the 
proper  committees  postponed.  It  is,  therefore,  re-submitted  with  the  same  explanation  that  accoropanied  it  last 
year,  which  is  in  tbe  following  words : **  The  constant  embarrassments  to  which  the  Depurtment  and  the  Indian 
oomntiiicew  in  Congress  are  subjected,  for  the  wont  of  proper  maps,  showing  the  country  inhabited  by  the  difli-imt 
Indian  triiws,  and  the  position  of  their  lands,  has  induced  the  submlMion  to  Congress  fur  its  favorable  considcra* 
tion  of  an  item  wbiefa,  though  eonjccuiral  in  amount,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  required  to  accomplish  the  work  in 
a aatislac'tory  manner.  It  is  designed  to  placo  the  work  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Topographical  Bureau;  and 
the  maps  to  embrace  an  extent  of  country  running  Avtin  tbe  Atlantic  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean." 

13. — Tbe  appropriation  made  at  tbe  Utc  session  covers  the  interest  due  to  tho  1st  Jantiary,  1852.  In  order 
tn  make  the  appropriation  confurm  to  tbe  fiscal  year,  the  amount  rtHiuired  for  tl»e  lost  half  of  tlie  year  ia  emhraoed 
in  tbo  present  estimate. 

14. — The  favorable  reports  from  the  emigrating  agents  induce  the  belief  that  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  yet  in 
Muaissippi  will  anon  remove  West;  and  that  there  may  be  no  inipcdinicot  in  the  way  foe  tbe  want  uf  funds  to 
meet  tho  expense,  this  further  sum,  it  ia  deemed  essential,  sbciuld  bo  placed  at  the  dispneal  of  the  IV'partmcnt. 

15.  — As  explanatory  of  this  item,  a copy  uf  the  communicstkm  from  tho  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Interior,  dated  2d  March,  IH.'iO,  is  herewith  submitted,  marked  A. 

Tbo  Secretary,  it  will  bo  perceived  by  bis  endorsement  on  that  paper,  opened  the  ease  and  referred  it  lasek  for 
the  reconsideration  of  Contmimioner  Grown,  who  dcdilcil  tluit  Uie  charges  agrinst  U>e  fund  of  tbe  Indiana  were 
erroneous,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  Iw  reimborsed  tbe  amount.  Under  this  decision,  an  appmpriaiiiio  of 
tbe  sum  asked  fur  is  ooccesary  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

16, 17,  and  18. —A  reference  to  the  U'cnmpanying  printed  mtirked  B— of  (he  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Suoale,  made  August  8(h  last,  to  which  ia  appended  that  of  tbe  accounting  officers,  dated 
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3d  Decrtobcr  pnWoua  — will  expUin,  with  sufficicDt  duUnctnctu,  the  fairocas  of  these  items,  aod  th«  proprktj 
of  the  requisite  appropruUoiu  being  made. 

19. — Thes)  amoants  were  carried  to  the  surplu.s  fund;  but  hariDg  noce  ascertained  that  the;  are  needed  to 
meet  objecta  for  which  tbej  were  originaUj  nude,  r«-appropriaiiofu  arc  aolicited. 

The  objects  to  which  these  sums  are  apjdied  are  as  follows,  vis. : 

That  for  the  Kancu  to  agncullural  afsistance,  being  balances  of  appropriations  made  ondor  the  4th  artiele 
of  the  treaty  of  80th  June, 

That  for  the  Wywsdota,  for  unpaid  claims  for  improTCjnents  arising  nndcr  the  5th  artiele  of  the  treaty  of  17tb 
March,  IMS;  and  thoso  for  the  Osagea,  for  the  objects  expressed,  aridng  under  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  of 
lltb  January,  1839. 

20.  — Tltcso  sums,  as  stated  in  the  cstimato,  are  required  f<w  continuing  the  enllcctioo,  and  for  publishing  the 
aMistics  and  other  inforaialioa  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  3d,  1847,  and  subsequent  a^'U.  The  second  item 
being  a deficiency  in  the  amount  appnqiriatcd  30tb  fteptomber  last,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  Juoe,  1851 ; 


the  first  being  the  amount  re<r{uircd  for  the  year  1851-52,  as  follows;— 

Falaiy  of  person  charged  with  tho  work 81,000 

Copyisi P20 

I>nwtDg  materials  for  draughtsmen,  and  for  traccUiog  expenses  in  risiting  objects  connected  with  the 

Statistics,  &c. 480 

Engraving  and  printing  drawings,  lithographs,  and  msp«  for  tli«  second  part  of  the  work 8,000 

Printing,  stereotyping,  paper,  prcMwork,  aird  leading  for  the  same  (1200)  cofuea 4,600 


fl5,S00 

21. — The  object  to  be  accomplished  is  fully  cirprc^wed  in  the  item.  It  is  to  ascertain  what  Cbctokccs  are  <a)>t 
of  the  Mbrisstppi  rircr,  who  are  cntitlod  to  participate  in  the  per  capita  psymenU  to  be  made  under  the  treaty 
of  183.’)-36. 

22.  — This  sum  » rerjuired  in  order  to  settle  the  claim  adjodientod  by  U»e  sceountiBg  olBoers  of  the  Treasury 
in  fitvor  of  Utc  Chiclta<taw  nation  of  Indians,  for  lowes,  &c.,  on  prorisions  purchased  in  1837  — thus : 


Whole  amount  allowed 81 12,042  99 

Amount  paid  out  of  appropriation  for  remoral  and  subsistence  of  Indians  58.124  14 

Amount  in  the  Treasury  applicable  1,408  48  50,532  G2 


Balance  required .$52,510  87 


23.  » As  explanatory  of  this  ttom,  see  copy  of  report  bcrcwilb,  ami  scoompanying  documents  marked  C,  firtsn 
the  Coffimisaira)er  of  Indian  A&irs  to  the  Chairman  the  Committoe  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  dated 
May  10th,  1850. 


Diaitizpr ' 


II.  PERIOD  OF  182  0. 


I,  OFFICIAL  LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  TREASURY. 

Treasury  Dkpartmekt, 

IGM  Kuvemherf  1820. 

Sir;— -In  ob«licncc  to  a resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
3d  of  April,  1820,  directing  that  the  Seeretaiy  of  the  Treasury  “cause  to  bo  prepariKl 
and  laid  before  the  Senate,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  BCRHion  of  Congrcj*8, 
a statement  of  money  annually  appropriated,  and  iwid,  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  for  purchasing  from  the  Indiana,  sun’eying,  and  selling,  the  public 
lands ; showing,  ns  near  as  may  bo,  the  quantities  of  land  which  have  been  purchosw'd ; 
the  number  of  acres  which  have  l)een  surveyed,  the  numl^er  sold,  and  the  nuiiilicr 
which  remain  unsold ; the  amount  of  sales,  the  amount  of  forfeitures,  the  sums  paid 
by  purcbosera,  and  the  sums  due  from  purchasers,  and  from  receivers  in  each  land- 
district,”  I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  incloi?ed  letter  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
with  the  documents  to  which  it  refers,  (marketl  from  A to  F,  inclusive,)  which  eontaiu 
the  several  statements  required  by  the  resolution. 

I remain,  with  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

The  lion.  John  Gaillahd, 

President  pro  trm.  of  the  Senate, 


(MI) 
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IL  OFFICIAL  LETTER  OF  THE  REGISTER  OF  THE 
TREASURY. 

Theasurt  Departme.vt, 

lieijutera  Oj^ce^  8^A  Aorvm&er,  1820. 

Sir:  — I have  the  honour  to  transmit  certtiiii  atatemenU,  which  have  boon  fonnetl 
by  the  Coramiwioner  of  the  General  LaiuhOtTjwv  under  your  inatructiona ; al«>,  by  the 
Second  Auditor  and  the  Reirister  of  the  TreoKury,  for  (lie  purpose  of  complying  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Scniatc  of  the  United  States,  pai^sed  the  Sd  of  April,  1820. 

The  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treai^uiy’,  in  liia  atuiement,  marketl  A,  ahowa  the 
auma  which  have  been  paid,  and  remain  to  lx*  paid,  under  treaties  mode  with 
the  Indian  triliea,  to  indemnify  them  for  their  coaa^iona  of  laiida  (u  the  United 

States,  and  otherwise,  amounting  to  ...  $2,542,016  00 

Statement  B exhibits  tlie  annual  appropriations  matlc  by  law  on 
account  of  the  surveys  of  public  land.x,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1780, 

to  the  31st  of  TX*ceinlior,  amounting  to $1,802,140  22 

From  which  are  deducted  so  much  thereof  carriecl 

to  surjdus  fund 125,651  14 

1,670,480  00 

The  payments  for  the  surveys  of  land,  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  wore 24,227  00 

$4,243,632  00 

Statement  C ahowa  the  amount  of  land  sold,  before  the  opening  of  the  land-offices, 
and  comprises  a period  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  that  time,  amounting, 
in  acrea,  to 1,536,552 

in  money  or  public  debt $1,944,244  00 

Statements  D and  E show  the  total  amount 
of  lamia  sold,  at  the  several  land-offices,  from 

their  iiiatitution  to  30th  Sept.,  1819,  . . . 18,601,930  sold  for  44,054,452  00 

Total  sales, Acres,  20,138,482  ^5,998,696  00 
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The  said  statenionttf  also  exhibit  — 

The  total  amount  of  lands  surveyed,  in  the  several  lond-offioe 

districts,  at Acres,  72,805,092 

Whereof  sold, “ 18,001,930 


To  be  sold, 


54,203,162 


And  that  there  have  been  Biir\’cycd  for  militaiy  bounties,  Acres,  12,315,860 

Of  the  sales  made  to  the  30th  September,  1819,  tlicro  had  been 

paid  by  purchasers, ^22, 229,180  00 

And  remain  to  be  paid, 22,000,657  00 


The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  in  his  statement  marked  F,  estimates 
the  whole  amount  ptm.diased  from  the  Indians,  under  the  various  treaties  and  cessions, 
at  one  hundred  niiiety<one  million.^,  nine  hundred  seventy-eight  tho\isand,  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six  acres.  Thi.s  statement  exliibits  the  date  of  the  treaties,  and  the  places 
where  held,  the  triljcs  with  whom  ma<le;  the  estimated  numlxjr  of  acres  ceded  by 
each  tribe,  with  remarks  in  relation  to  the  cessions. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

With  groat  respect. 

Your  most  obed't  and  most  humble  servant, 

JOSKPH  NOURSE, 

Hon.  Wji.  II.  Crawford, 

&'Cf'eiar^  of  the  Treasury. 
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ANNUITIES  PAYABLE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  INDIANS,  &c. 
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Kote.  In  mUliUoQ  to  Um  0,725  <loI]»rs  ftllovcd  tbe  Wjrmodots,  aforesaul,  there  is  secured  to  them  b;  treatj  of  4th  Julj,  1%0.%  an  annuity  of  175  doUsra;  for 
the  pavmeot  whereof,  the  capital  of  ^2,010  66  has  been  sceured  to  the  Pmuteot  of  the  t'niled  States  in  trust  the  ConnectieDt  Land  Compaoj,  and  b;  the  com* 
paoj  inciuponited,  by  the  name  of  “ The  Proprietors  of  half  a miltioo  acres  of  hiwl  lying  south  of  Luke  Erie,  called  Suflfcrers'  Land.” 
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Statement  of  Appropriationt  and  Erpendituree  on  account  of  the  Survepe  of  Public  Landt,  | 
from  the  ith  Mareh^  1789,  to  the  31tf  Dectmher^  1810;  fumiehtd  in  purtmnce  of  a Reeo-  ' ; 
lution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statee^  of  the  Aprils  1820.  ' j 


AppnvrW 

UOM. 

Amoiut  MppruprlkUA 

Aoin«at  ntfTM  t* 
■ueptua  fasA 

Baluca  of  ■ppfoprUUob. 

ExpeiuUlOfVi. 

Aao«vt  csp^mAbI. 

1797 

127,000 

$27,000 

1797 

$5,901  26 

1798 

10,000 

10,000 

1798 

6,034  40 

1799 

11,519 

$5,731  41 

6,789  59 

1799 

12,799  93 

1800 

4,000 

4,000 

1800 

IMIO  94 

1801 

28,200 

28,200 

1801 

17,723  27 

1802 

42,49(1  90 

42,496  90 

1802 

18,366  36 

1803 

29,743 

500 

29,243 

1803 

IH.tiOl  74 

18M 

55,900 

13,450  50 

42,449  60 

1804 

27,438  95 

IHO.*) 

9(1,400 

725  20 

95,674  80 

1805 

69,187  62 

1SUO 

140,400 

2,942  17 

143,457  83 

1806 

108,895  02 

1807 

79.580 

3,494  18 

70,085  82 

1807 

98,115  59 

1808 

60,874 

2,345  04 

58,528  96 

1808 

78,229  39 

l^n9 

84,640 

29,711  28 

4,928  72 

1809 

52,963  01 

1810 

8(1,400 

704  66 

35,695  34 

1810 

54,356  90 

1811 

146,900 

363  30 

146.536  70 

1811 

85,931  49 

1812 

58,020 

401  10 

67,618  90 

1812 

46,431  71 

1818 

iO.SBO 

13,79.3  91 

56,766  09 

1K13 

38,870  61 

]K14 

67,000 

25,038  69 

41,961  31 

1814 

33,776  94 

1M15 

89,700 

26,174  70 

13,525  30 

1815 

47,083  98 

ISUl 

175,700 

150 

17.5,550 

1816 

113,009  47 

1817 

228^>66  82 

125 

228,141  32 

1817 

232,408  43 

1818 

177,541 

177,541 

1818 

175,014  61 

1819 

175,300 

175,300 

1819 

237,418  49 

1,585,223  10 

Balaocc  unexpcnJe«l  on 

tlie  31«t  Dec.  1619 

$1,802,140  22 

$125,651  14 

$1,676,489  06 

$1,676,489  OS  j 

1 

TftKA8U&T  Department,  Rtpisitr'e  Cfice,  jVorfiiiAfr  8, 

JOSEPH  BOURSE,  Register. 


c. 

jSfAeciitfo  in  relation  to  the  Sale*  of  Public  Landty  before  the  Land  O^ee  were  opened. 


r- 

T»  (Did. 

Lu)4<  rtTcrtcd. 

T«4al  frnto  «!■*. 

f Specie  or  public 
' 1 debt. 

1 ' 

1787 

1778 

1789 

1796 

Sundry  penooa  at  TeT>dae  in 
the  city  of  New  York .... 

72,974 

964,285 

248,540 

202,187 

48,566 

35,457 

$29,782  65 

$117,108  22 
500,000  00 
70,455  38 
151,640  25 
105,040  26 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva. 
Salea  at  HUaburg  and  Philad. 

1,536,552 

$944,214  11  ; 

Treasitrt  Department,  Rtgititr't  Ofict^  AWrm&rr  8,  1820.  | \ 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register.  | 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE  AMOUNT  OF  SALES  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 
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1,636,552. 


1 

K. 

— 

, . 

Eatitnate  of  tht  number  of  Aerea  of  I^ublie  X/anJa  tphtek  haoe  been  aurveyed^  the  ttuni«r  aoIJ,  j 

and  the  number  which  remained  unaold  on  the  ZOth  EeptembeTf  1819,;mr«uaNr  to  a JUtdu-  ! 

of  the  EenatCj  dated  3d  of  Aprils  1820. 

OMUtfU. 

Kaober  «f  aem  aurrvjrad. 

XanbM«r»«i  mU. 

1 Marietta  

576,000 

156,035 

Cbilkotho. 

2,128,480 

1,020,630 

^teubeoTtllo 

1,935,360 

1.446,618 

1 Ciodnoati 

3.709.440 

2,733,688 

ZacesrilU) 

1,504,880 

686,295 

1 1 Wooatvr  

1,244,100 

689,514 

1 1 Delaware 

852,480 

none 

: 1 l^quA  

691,200 

none 

' I ViDc«na«i 

>,.5:12,500 

1,386,771 

j JvffursonrilU 

2, 802, 920 

1,218,757 

. 1 Terre  Haute,. 

701,000 

none 

HnHikvUle 

769,000 

none 

■'  8iuiwm‘etowo  

8,018,240 

662,296 

1 ' KuAka^kta 

2,188,800 

407,027 

E<iwanj»villa 

2,02.^,900 

394,730 

rsUt^iue 

891,680 

none 

Vandaiia  

1,105,920 

none 

Dvtmit 

2,073,600 

6I>,45«  1 

St  LmiU 

6,777,700 

470,990  1 

Fniaklia 



8,801.600 

662,434 

>Vc«t  of  Pearl  rirer .................... 

.... 

8,787,840 

1,124,286 

Ka«t  of  I’carl  river 

i.253,120 

951,131 

iluatortlle  

5,400, 4S0 

1,427,407 

Cababa  

8,893,760 

1,268,319 

Tuaealnoai  

8,525,120 

none 

Cooecab  

69,120 

none 

OpetoufM 

1,428,480 

none 

Kew  OrlcoRS 

5;J8,240 

none 

Cape  Girwnieau  ....................... 

1,40.5,440 

none 

- 1 Arkauau 

.... 

1,359,360 

none 

1 Dtridsonrillc,  Lawrence  Co. 

Dottc  ftir  sate 

none 

In  Ohio,  prior  to  the  j'car  1797 ........... 

1,536,552 

1,636.552 

Rurreved  ............... 

..  . 7 

2,805,092 

18,601,930 

Sold 

18,601,930 

Unwdd 

54,203,102» 

1 1 * But  ralgeet  ta  Torioua  prirate  eULms  aoJ  reaerratlona  fur  KJioola,  Ac. 

1] 

j 1 Eatimate  of  Landa  aurreyed  for 

Military  Bountiea.  j 

-\ 

BamdalM  m. 

■ 1 

In  Ohio  for  bountio*  to  aolilien  of  the  Hevolutioii 

1,990,000 

87,500 

In  IlliDoia  do  do.  do. 

6,7<»0,000 

2,411,6201 

The  lots  being  too  large  or 

In  Miaeonri  do.  do.  do. 

837,700 

348,440  [ 

t<x>  small,  or  otherwise  unfit 

, In  Arkauna  do.  do.  do. 

4,3.37,000 

the  whole 

fiK*  bounties. 

Kor*.  The  estimate  of  loads  surrejed,  includea  all  snrrcj's  received  to  this  day. 

1 **  " of  lands  sold,  ineludcs  oil  sold  up  to  30tb  September,  1819. 

Gcxksal  Land  Office,  Oct.  15,  1820. 



JOSIAIl  MEIGS,  ' 
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III.  TOPIC  OF  LANDS  PURCHASED  FROM 
THE  INDIANS. 


MESSAGE  FKOM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
TRANSMITTING,  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  A RESOLUTION 
OF  THE  SENATE,  A STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  PUR- 
CHASES OF  INDIAN  LANDS  SINCE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  PRESENT  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 


To  THE  Se.vate  of  the  U.vited  States:  — 

I transmit  herewith,  in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  1 1th  March  laet, 
a report  from  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  accompanied  by  a communication  and  other 
documents  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Alfain). 

M.  VAN  BUREN. 

Wa.suingto.v,  Juhj  20(A,  1840. 


War  Department,  July  20tA,  1840. 

Sir:  I have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  for  transmission,  if  approved,  to  the 
Senate,  in  reply  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  that  body  on  the  11th  March  last, 
requesting  to  Iw  furnished  with  a statement  of  the  purchases  of  Indian  lands  since  the 
establishment  of  the  presont  Fetiend  Government,  a reiwrt  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Afliiirs  and  the  accompanying  stalcinenta. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  POIN.SETT. 


The  President  of  the  Vuited  Slaiet. 


( SVC  ) 
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War  Dki’articent, 

Office  Indian  Affairs^  July  20^/i,  1840. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  Buhtoit  herewith,  in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  11th  March,  requesting  the  President  “to  cause  to  be  communicated  to  tlie 
Senate  a detailed  chmnological  statement  of  the  purchases  of  land  made  from  each 
Indian  tribe,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
preiHUit  Federal  Government,'*  &c.,  three  statements,  mzirked  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  which 
furnish  the  information  with  much  accuracy  &s  it  could  be  collected  within  the 
time  allowed. 

For  the  period  between  4th  March,  1829,  and  9th  May,  1830,  the  Btatement 
which  accompanied  the  Annual  Rei>ort  of  this  OHice  for  1837  has  been  adopted,  with 
the  exception  that  it  has  been  drawn  out  into  greater  detail.  Computations  have 
been  made  of  the  cost  of  the  treaties  made  before  and  since  that  period,  which  are  as 
correct  as  it  has  been  posHible  to  make  them.  In  making  these  calculations,  the 
aggregates  designated  in  the  statement  (B)  which  accompanied  my  rc‘port  to  you  of 
the  2d  Februaiy*,  1839,  upon  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tlio 
14th  of  January  of  that  year,  have  been  assumed  in  all  casw,  except  where  they  have 
been  found  to  )je  erroneous. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  nARTLKY  CRAWFORD. 

Hon.  J.  R,  Poinsett,  ScA^retary  of  War. 
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APPENDIX  TO  STATISTICS 


POPULATION  OF  TIIK  UNITKD  STATES 

SEVENTH  CENSUS. 


Alabama ...... 

ArkansM 

('idifoniui  .... . 
CoonccticQt . . . . . 
DeUvnro ...... 

Florula 

Ocni^  

Indiana 

llHooia  ....... 

Iowa  ......... 

K«mucky 

I^iiutana  . . . . . 
.Maine  

Maryluod  ..... 
MiMUttippi  .... 
Micbigaa  ..... 

Mituuniri 

Mew  HanifMbire 

New  York 

New  Jenwy .... 
N«»rtJi  Caridinat 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Tslaod  . . 
8<wUi  Carolina  . 
Tennciuce  ..... 

Teiaa 

Vermont  ..... 

Virginia 

Wiaooosin  .... . 


•77,5a4 

61,714 

20,9Ki» 

4,71H 

•75,470 

83,fi;{2 

21,020 

•.57,2.51 

•7H.070 

4.17.5 

20.K0.5 

•K«,204 

30,72.5 

•01,fi.5« 

20,11.3 

8,RS0 

9.2i‘1» 

•02.H.7:j 

•53,»53 

4.5.0MJ 

•x0.(»fi2 

•72,302 

32,300 

13,744 

23,120 


TaRRirnstM. 
Diitnct  of  Coluiulna 
Mioneflota ........ 

New  Mexico ...... 


Total  Free  Population 
Total  Slaves 


Ratio  of  Representation 


wait* 

n>9iA)kUiA. 

rnloNd 

p»r«uu<.B. 

fni<Nw, 

r«o«ni  a*r«i«wn- 

Utti«  Pt^latka. 

42G,515 

2,250 

428.765 

342,894 

634,501 

120,071 

687 

162,658 

46,002 

190,848 

lrt.5,000 

1,800 

166,800 

166,x00 

303.1H9 

7,415 

870,604 

370,604 

71,2i!‘2 

17,957 

80,230 

2,289 

90,612 

47,120 

513,0H3 

926 

48,046 

89,341 

71,660 

2,586 

515,669 

362.906 

738,448 

0«3,634 

5,100 

988,734 

988,734 

853,f»59 

5,239 

8.58,298 

858,298 

191,830 

99'.> 

11»2,122 

192,122 

770,061 

9,6<i7 

779,728 

221,768 

912,788 

254,271 

15,685 

269,954] 

230,807 

408,440 

5H  1,920 

1,312 

583,2.32 

.583,232 

985,498 

8,773 

994,271 

994,271 

418,763 

73,943 

492,706 

89,800 

544],.5h6 

29i,5:m 

898 

21‘2,434 

300,419 

472,685 

393,1.56 

2, .547 

395,7143 

392,703 

592,176 

2,6417 

594,843 

89,289 

&48.416 

317,3.54 

477 

817,831 

817,831 

3,042.574 

47,448 

8,090,022 

8,090,(X22 

466,283 

22,269 

488,552 

no 

488,623 

753^05 

' 552,477 

27,271 

580,4.58 

288,412 

' 1,951,101 

25,930 

1,977,031 

1,977,031 

2,258,480 

53,201 

2,3ll,6Hl 

2,311,681 

274,775 

8,769 

2‘<3,544 

8^4,925 

814,499 

767,319 

6,280 

773,fi‘49 

249,519 

923,310 

133,131 

926 

134,0.57 

53,340 

166, 04M 

812,7.56 

710 

ai.3,44>6 

313,466 

894,149 

53,906 

918,055 

473,026 

1,281,870 

1 303,600 

626 

804,226 

304,226 

19,517,885 

409,200 

19,927,085 

3,175,902 

38,027 

9,973 

48,000 

8,687 

6,192 

61,6.32 

20.000 

J25,000 

6,192 

61,631 

20,000 

25,000 

1 l»,tl«x,73(l 

419.173 

20,087,94)9 

3,179,5X9 

{ 

Fnw 

naTM. 

RaiitwIaUvf 

I't^laUcn. 

I Free  States 

SUveboJding  States  

IKstrIct  and  Territories 

13,5.33,328 

6,803,758 

160,824 

119 

8,17.5,783 

a,6H7 

13,588,899  1 
8,290,226 

1 

20,0X7.999 

3,170,689 

21,832.625  , 
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NOTE. 


Tub  prepared  BtatUtics  of  population,  including  the  ancient  periods  of  Indian 
population  in  America,  which  arc  referred  to  in  my  report  of  August  14th,  are 
crowded  out  of  this  volume,  and  arc  necessarily  deferred  until  the  next. 


The  figures  introduced  at  the  head  of  paragraphs  by  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  in  § IX. 
A.;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lowiy,  in  § XI.  A.;  and  by  Mr.  Prescott,  in  § V.  B.,  refer  to  tho 
order  of  the  topics  of  Inquiry  mentioned  in  the  original  circular  of  “Historical 
Inquiries,**  kc.  issued  by  the  department  of  Indian  AfifairB  in  1847,  and  printed  at 
the  end  of  Part  I. 
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